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I. 

EUGENICS. 

R.  C.  SCHIEDT. 

The  deepest  instinct  of  every  organism  is  self-preservation. 
We  find,  therefore,  already  in  the  very  simplest  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life  both  in  their  structural  composition  and 
in  their  modes  of  reproduction  specific  provisions  which  have 
grown  out  of  this  profound  instinct.  Most  unicellular  organ¬ 
isms  only  thrive  in  a  liquid  environment ;  if  that  dries  up  they 
lose  their  usual  shape,  as  well  as  their  power  of  locomotion  and 
form  spores,  minute  spherical  masses  surrounded  by  an  im¬ 
penetrable  membrane.  In  this  form  they  can  survive  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  their  environment  for  a  very 
long  time  without  injury,  returning  to  the  original  status  of 
their  being  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Moreover,  ordi¬ 
narily  they  reproduce  themselves  by  simple  fission,  but  after 
spore-formation  the  individual  breaks  up  into  many  daughter 
individuals  by  multiple  fission.  Fission  or  division  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  only  mode  of  reproduction,  for,  if  carried  on 
through  too  many  generations  of  offspring,  the  nuclear  proto¬ 
plasm  would  be  exhausted  and  the  species  would  die  out. 
Nature  has,  therefore,  provided  a  counter  process,  viz.,  conjuga¬ 
tion  or  copulation.  Two  individuals  of  different  parentage 
either  temporarily  unite  and  exchange  their  nuclear  proto¬ 
plasm,  thereby  rejuvenating  their  lives,  or  they  completely 
1  1 
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fuse  and  now  constitute  a  new  parent.  Similar  precautions 
exist  among  the  more  complex  organisms.  The  fresh-water 
sponge,  at  some  time  or  other  forced  from  its  original  marine 
environment  dies  down  to  the  ground  at  the  approach  of  winter 
exactly  like  a  plant  hut  it  leaves  behind  a  large  number  of  well 
protected  internal  buds  or  gemmules  which  hibernate  at  the 
bottom  of  brook  or  pond,  only  to  sprout  out  again  with  the 
returning  spring  and  to  grow  into  many  new  sponges.  Many 
animals  and  plants  of  sessile  habits  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  extinction  on  account  of  their  inability  to  run 
away  from  their  enemies;  nature  has  therefore  given  them  a 
hermaphroditic  character;  they  carry  both  male  and  female 
germs  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  self-fertilization. 
Others,  such  as  the  oyster,  vary  in  their  sexuality  with  the 
conditions  of  the  environment.  The  oysters  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  favored  by  the  warm  currents  of  the  gulf  stream  are 
unisexual,  while  those  on  the  western  coasts,  where  the  polar 
currents  prevail,  are  hermaphrodites.  Again,  animals  which 
scatter  their  germs  broadcast  produce  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  such  germs,  because  most  of  them  are  destroyed,  while 
those  whose  germs  are  more  protected  produce  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  eggs.  Besides  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  devices  by  means  of  which  the  species  endeavors  to 
assure  its  continuation,  significant  among  which  are  the  co¬ 
operative  measures  of  symbiosis,  messmatism  and  commensal¬ 
ism.  Such  cooperative  devices  for  self-preservation  found 
already  among  the  very  lowest  unicellular  organisms  as,  e.  g., 
among  the  lichens,  clearly  proves  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  to  be  not  merely  individual  but  social  or  racial.  It  does 
not  only  suggest  the  constancy  and  continuity  of  a  species  but 
also  explains  its  variations,  which  are  frequently  the  results 
of  newly  acquired  adjustments,  and  in  most  cases  variation 
means  progress  towards  a  more  complex  and  a  richer  life. 
These  phenomena  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Prom  times  immemorial  man  has  dreamed 
of  the  eternal  preservation  of  the  race  and  has  devised  his 
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theories  of  salvation.  From  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the 
savage  Indian  to  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  of  the 
Christian,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  race  have  ever  been 
directed  towards  a  larger  and  more  perfect  life,  and  the  efforts 
to  reach  it  have  produced  the  highly  complex  protective  meas¬ 
ures  of  our  modern  civilization.  To  preserve  life  at  any  cost 
and  to  constantly  improve  the  methods  of  redeeming  even  the 
utterly  worthless  existences  is  the  most  potent  formative  aim 
of  our  age.  The  pure  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  transformed  into  intelligent  and 
sublime  valuation  of  human  life,  on  the  lowest  scale  confined  to 
the  affectionate  care  of  the  members  of  the  family,  later  pass¬ 
ing  into  tribal  predilections  and  national  chauvinism  and 
finally  reaching  its  climax  in  the  Christian  pronunciamento  of 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

But  as  selfish  individualism  gradually  changed  into  race 
love,  as  animal  hunger  developed  into  spiritual  aspirations  the 
factors  involved  in  this  evolution  also  underwent  a  change  of 
valuation.  The  purely  physical  factors  of  life  received  only 
minor  considerations,  bodily  life  as  such  was  in  certain 
quarters  even  looked  upon  as  a  positive  evil  not  worthy  of 
preservation — a  betrayal  of  self  for  the  sake  of  self  was  hut 
a  grotesque  outgrowth  from  the  exalted  instinct  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  factors  that  make  for 
animal  death.  Happily,  however,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
witnessed  the  complete  overthrow  of  such  dualistic  heresies  and 
at  the  same  time  heralded  such  new  and  wonderful  revelations 
about  the  animal  body  that  the  protective  measures  have  in¬ 
creased  a  thousand  fold  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
become  a  purposeful  scientific  method  by  means  of  which  all 
destructive  dangers  threatening  the  race  can  he  almost  com¬ 
pletely  controlled.  This  new  scientific  method  has  aroused  a 
host  of  latent  energies  in  the  race  and  stimulated  fruitful 
inquiry  into  the  minute  character  and  possibility  of  human 
life.  We  no  longer  emphasize  the  total  depravity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  impotence  of  human  effort,  but  rather  the 
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total  ability  and  capacity  of  human  powers  and  their  inherent 
divinity.  We  scorn  the  idea  that  we  have  wandered  away 
from  God  and  insist  that  just  the  opposite  is  true,  viz.,  that 
the  deepest  instinct  in  the  struggle  for  preservation  has  been 
the  groping  for  God  and  the  effort  to  find  him,  and  that  the 
whole  history  of  human  development  centers  in  the  search  for 
God.  The  latest  phase  in  this  modern  movement,  therefore, 
deals  with  the  elimination  of  a  past  pessimism,  inquires  into 
the  causes  of  its  transmission  and  seeks  to  establish  laws  for 
future  improvement.  In  its  broadest  sense  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  biological  method,  more  specifically  applied  to 
human  improvement  it  has  been  termed  Eugenics .  Sir 
Francis  Galt  on,  a  cousin  of  Charles  Darwin,  coined  the  word 
and  used  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  Inquiry  into  Human 
Faculty  and  its  Development,  published  in  London  in  1883. 
According  to  him  Eugenics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  by  better  breeding.  It  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  all  the  influences  that  can  improve  the  inborn 
qualities  of  man — physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

Eugenics,  as  a  science,  is  one  of  the  many  results  that  grew 
out  of  the  discussion  and  application  of  the  Darwinian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  selection,  according  to  which  new  species  arise 
by  gradual  and  slow  variations  and  which  applied  to  man  must 
result  in  his  intellectual  and  physical  improvement.  Darwin 
himself  entertained  such  views  in  his  discourses  on  modem 
social  conditions  and  the  future  of  the  human  race.  He 
showed  on  the  one  hand  how  sociability  and  altruism  had  arisen 
in  primitive  tribes  and  how  such  tribes  who  had  among  them 
the  larger  number  of  valorous  and  wise  men  had  better  chances 

A 

for  survival  and  on  the  other  had,  how  the  protection  of  the 
weak  would  lead  to  a  decay  of  humanity  unless  the  opportunity 
for  marriage  among  the  defectives  would  be  lessened.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to 
regulate  such  conditions.  He  meditated  on  the  effects  of  ill- 
applied  wealth  leading  to  excess  and  degeneracy  and  so  defeat¬ 
ing  its  own  bad  effects;  how  civilization  improving  the  food 
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of  man  becomes  useful  to  man,  and  so  weighing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  civilization  concludes  that  we  are  slowly 
progressing.  Sir  Francis  Galton  inquired  more  definitely  into 
human  faculties  and  their  improvement.  He  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  the  inheritability  of  acquired  qualities 
that  he  ventured  to  prove  that  the  exercise  of  body  and  mind, 
the  suppression  of  evil  inclinations,  the  prevention  of  marriages 
among  the  insane,  the  struggle  against  overpopulation  through 
late  marriages,  etc.,  practised  for  several  generations  would 
surely  bring  about  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  of 
humanity.  Modern  sociologists  agreed  that  natural  selection 
of  this  kind  was  the  only  stimulus  for  progress  and  that  it 
must  be  supported  in  order  to  bring  about  an  improved 
humanity.  Sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the  hygiene  which 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  sick  weaken  society  and  must  be 
abolished.  The  responsibility  for  coming  generations  must  be 
strengthened  and  habitual  criminals  should  be  castrated,  as 
already  Schopenhauer  advocated.  Such  is  the  program  of 
scientific  eugenics  and  the  question  naturally  arises :  is  it  truly 
just  and  humane  and  can  it  be  carried  out? 

So  far  the  reader  has  no  doubt  seen  that  both  Darwin’s  and 
Galton’s  exclusions  and  suggestions  were  at  first  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  theoretical  considerations.  But  a  science  is  not  a 
body  of  theories;  its  primary  function  is  to  collect  and  classify 
facts  and  its  ultimate  business  is  to  establish  laws  by  means 
of  which  events  and  results  as  the  outcome  of  definite  phe¬ 
nomena  can  be  foretold  with  absolute  accuracy.  Do  we  have 
such  a  science  of  eugenics,  which  can  be  applied  with  benefi¬ 
cent  results  to  the  improvement  of  humanity:  I  think  the 
question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  central  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  this  particular  science  is  that  of  heredity 
and  the  facts  to  be  ascertained  cluster  around  this  one  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  various  aspects.  We  ask,  what  kind  of  qualities 
are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  how  and  by  what 
apparatus,  and  what  are  the  proofs  of  the  claims?  Ideas  of 
heredity  are  as  old  as  humanity.  The  dogma  of  original  sin, 
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the  Daemonion  of  the  Greeks,  the  predestination  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  caste  system  and  inherited  privileges  are  all 
theories  of  inheritance.  They  are  of  as  little  value  in  our 
consideration  as  the  pseudo-scientific  and  philosophical  theories 
of  Meckel,  Lucas,  Morel  and  Buckle.  Darwin  in  his  Varia¬ 
tion  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  made  the 
first  scientific  attempt  to  gather  facts  and  to  tabulate  and 
codify  them  and  a  host  of  biologists  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
notably  Sir  Francis  Galton,  who  collected  an  immense  amount 
of  statistical  material  on  inheritance,  maintaining  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  size  of  the  body,  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
eyes,  of  muscular  strength,  intelligence,  will  power,  morality 
and  especially  genius,  and  finally  formulating  a  law,  known 
since  as  Galton  s  Law  of  Ancestral  Inheritance ,  according  to 
which  “the  two  parents  contribute  between  them  on  the  aver¬ 
age  one  half  of  the  total  heritage  of  the  offspring;  the  four 
grandparents  one  quarter,  the  eight  great-grandparents  one 
eighth  ”  and  so  on.  This  was  the  first  definite  advance  in  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  subject.  On  the  basis  of  data  obtained 
from  the  stature  of  man  and  the  coat-color  of  Basset  hounds, 
he  had  proved  that  inheritance  is  not  merely  dual,  hut  through 
the  parents  it  is  multiple,  and  the  average  contributions  made 
by  grandparents,  great-grandparents,  etc.,  are  definite  and 
diminish  in  precise  ratio  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
ancestors.  At  first  very  little  stress  was  laid  on  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  transmission  of  native  qualities  and  of  such 
as  had  been  acquired,  because  this  difference  was  of  little 
importance  in  Darwin’s  origin  of  species.  However,  this  very 
distinction  became  in  the  course  of  time  the  storm  center  of 
discussion. 

Professor  August  Weismann,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
became  the  master  mind  in  the  discussion.  He  established 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  fact  that  protoplasm  was  the 
real  carrier  of  life  and  thereby  gave  the  impetus  to  the  closer 
study  of  the  apparatus  of  inheritance.  The  complex  structure 
of  the  germ  nucleus  was  discovered  and  Weismann  advanced 
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the  view  that  every  organism  is  composed  of  certain  proper¬ 
ties  and  all  these  properties  or  qualities  are  contained  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  germ  cell  side  by  side  in  what  he  called  the 
germ  plasm.  When  the  nucleus  divides  in  the  process  of  seg¬ 
mentation  these  qualities  are  distributed  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  upward  and  downward,  forward  and  rearward,  each  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own  peculiar  organization,  viz.,  the  head  qualities 
form  the  head,  those  of  the  foot  this  particular  organ,  etc.  He 
distinguished  then  between  the  germ  plasm  and  the  soma 
plasm,  the  latter  composing  the  nuclear  substance  of  the  main 
body  cells  and  later  advanced  the  theory,  apparently  based  on 
experiments,  that  only  those  qualities  are  transmitted  which 
are  present  in  the  germ  plasm,  i.  e.,  inborn,  while  habits  and 
structures  newly  acquired  by  the  body  cells  are  never  trans¬ 
mitted.  Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection  was  therefore 
limited  to  sexual  selection,  or  the  struggle  for  existence  within 
and  between  the  germ  cells.  But,  however  widespread  Weis- 
rnann’s  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  sexual  selection  became, 
it  has  to-day  lost  its  quondam  brilliancy,  largely  because  Weis- 
mann  now  admits  the  transmission  of  certain  acquired  char¬ 
acters,  such  e.  g.,  as  immunity. 

,  The  most  valuable  contribution  Weismann  has  made  to  the 
study  of  heredity  is  his  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  basis  of  inheritance,  the  germ  plasm,  which  he  showed  to 
consist  of  a  definite  number  of  minute  bodies,  the  chromosomes, 
each  one  of  which  in  turn  consisted — by  interpretation — of 
ids  composed  of  numerous  constituents  or  determinants,  repre¬ 
senting  definite  individual  qualities.  But  the  actual  proof 
for  the  existence  of  such  unit  qualities  or  characters  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  another  man  with  whom  the  whole  subject  of 
heredity  became  a  matter  of  actual  demonstration  leading  to 
the  solid  establishment  of  eugenics  as  a  science.  As  early  as 
1866  Gregor  Johann  Mendel,  abbot  and  professor  at  the  Beal- 
schule  at  Briinn  had  published  in  the  “  proceedings  ”  of  the 
local  Natural  History  Society  a  paper  on  experiments  with 
the  edible  pea,  which  presented  a  very  important  conclusion  in 
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regard  to  the  inbreeding  of  hybrids,  a  conclusion  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  “Mendel’s  law  ”  one  of  the  greatest  bio¬ 
logical  discoveries  ever  made.  This  paper,  however,  remained 
practically  unnoticed,  until  similar  discoveries  were  made 
independently  in  1900  by  the  botanists  De  Vries,  Correns  and 
Tschermack.  The  two  names  most  eminent  in  modern  times 
in  the  domain  of  experimental  inheritance  are  Mendel  and 
De  Vries,  the  former  the  great  forerunner  of  Galton,  the 
latter  the  master  interpreter  and  investigator  of  the  origin  of 
species  by  sudden  variation  and  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
mutation.  Mendel  was  led  to  his  discoveries  by  experimenting 
to  find  the  law  of  inheritance  in  hybrid  varieties.  He  selected 
as  already  stated  the  edible  pea  for  his  experiments.  For  fully 
eight  years  he  watched  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  twenty- 
two  varieties,  each  one  separated  from  the  other,  until  he  had 
ascertained  that  each  possessed  definite  constant  characters  and 
could  easily  be  fertilized  by  artificial  means.  After  having 
carefully  established  such  constant  characters  as  the  form  of 
the  seeds,  the  color  of  the  reserve  material,  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  pods,  the  length  of  the  stems  and  the  position  of 
the  fiowers  he  crossfertilized  them,  investigating  one  character 
at  a  time.  He  found  that  each  pair  showed  only  one  of  the 
contrasted  characters  to  the  total  or  almost  total  exclusion  of 
the  other.  These  prevailing  characters  he  called  dominant 
the  suppressed  ones  recessive.  In  transferring  the  pollen  of 
a  short  stemmed  variety  upon  a  long  stemmed  one  and  vice 
versa  he  found  that  all  the  offspring  had  tall  stems.  “  Tall¬ 
ness  ”  is  then  the  dominant  character,  dwarfness  the  recessive. 
The  next  generation  on  self-fertilization  showed  the  two 
original  forms  in  the  proportion  of  three  dominants  to  one 
recessive.  The  offspring  of  the  recessive  dwarfs  were  pure 
recessives  for  any  number  of  generations — they  bred  true — 
while  the  offspring  of  the  dominants  were  one  third  pure  and 
two  thirds  crossbred  dominants,  the  latter  producing  on  self- 
fertilization  a  mixture  of  dominants  and  recessives  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  3 :1.  Expressed  in  words,  Mendel’s  law  would  read 
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as  follows :  “  Wherever  there  occurs  a  pair  of  different  strong 
characters  of  which  one  is  dominant  over  the  other,  three  possi¬ 
bilities  exist:  there  are  recessives  which  always  breed  true  to 
the  recessive  character;  there  are  dominants  which  breed  true 
to  the  dominant  character  and  are  therefore  pure;  and  thirdly 
there  are  dominants  which  may  be  called  impure  and  which 
on  self-fertilization  (or  inbreeding  where  the  sexes  are  sepa¬ 
rate)  give  both  dominant  and  recessive  forms  in  the  fixed  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter."  (R.  L. 
Punnett,  1905.)  This  law  was  verified  by  Correns  on  peas, 
maize  and  gardenstock,  by  Tschermack  on  peas,  by  De  Vries 
on  maize,  by  Bateson  on  a  large  variety  of  organisms,  by 
Darbishire  on  mice,  by  Hurst  on  rabbits  bv  Tovome  on  silk 
moths  and  by  Davenport  on  poultry  and  of  late  on  man.  A 
gray  house  mouse  was  crossed  with  a  white  mouse ;  the  off¬ 
spring  were  all  gTay.  Grayness  is  dominant,  albinism  reces¬ 
sive.  The  gTay  hybrids  were  inbred,  the  offspring  was  gray 
and  white  in  proportion  of  3  : 1.  If  these  white  ones  are 
inbred  they  produce  only  whites  for  all  subsequent  generations. 
But  the  grays  inbred  produce  two  kinds  of  offspring:  one 
third  produce  only  grays,  which  continue  to  do  so,  while  the 
other  two  .thirds  produce  both  grays  and  whites. 

The  discovery  that  variation  is  not  merely  a  fortuitous  dif¬ 
ference  between  parent  and  child  as  held  hitherto,  but  a  form 
of  heredity  proceeding  according  to  definite  laws  marks  a 
turning  point  in  our  conception  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  went  still 
farther  and  actually  proved  that  by  this  process  new  varieties 
and  species  arose  not  gradually,  but  suddenly  by  what  he 
called  mutation >  a  phenomenon  only  faintly  suggested  by  Dar¬ 
win.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  he  looked  about  around 
Amsterdam  to  find  a  plant  which  would  show  indications  of 
having  a  changeable  mood.  After  experimenting  with  and 
testing  a  hundred  species  in  vain  he  finally  discovered  on  a 
deserted  potato-field  at  Hilversum  his  long  looked  for  mutable 
plant,  an  evening  primrose,  the  CEnothera  Lamarckiana.  Its 
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chief  characteristic  was  its  changefulness,  some  were  annual, 
others  biennial  and  a  few  triennial ;  almost  all  its  organs  were 
varying,  showing  extraordinary  freaks  such  as  fasciation  and 
pitcher  forming;  most  important  of  all  some  looked  like  new 
species  in  the  making.  Only  one  year  after  his  discovery  of 
the  potato-field  he  obtained  two  well  defined  new  forms,  which 
on  self-fertilization  bred  true.  Their  likes  were  found  no¬ 
where  else  and  must  have  arisen  by  a  sudden  mutation  from 
the  seed  of  an  individual  parent.  Upon  further  experimen¬ 
tation  he  obtained  seven  more  constant  species  and  verified  the 
statements  of  Mendel’s  law.  But  while  according  to  Mendel’s 
theory  the  characters  were  segregated  in  the  germ  cells  De 
Vries  held  that  the  characters  are  sharply  separated  from  each 
other,  representing  elementary  units.  Both  views  remind  us 
of  Weismann’s  theory  of  the  determinants  composing  the 
germ  plasm  and  of  Galton’s  suggestion  of  the  “  presence  of 
elements  in  the  germ  cells  of  one  generation,  which  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  active  or  dominant  elements  and  groups  of  ele¬ 
ments  which  determine  the  heritable  characters  of  the  progeny 
or  second  generation,  and  latent  or  recessive  elements  which 
pass  through  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  generations  without 
appearing  to  affect  them.”  For  all  practical  purposes  these 
results  present  a  consensus  omnium,  which  establishes  once  for 
all  the  existence  of  independent  unit  characters  in  every  germ 
cell  that  may  be  inherited  independently  and  not  en  masse. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  undoubtedly  the  highest  authority 
on  Eugenics  in  this  country  sums  up  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  as  follows:  “  Three  fundamental 
principles  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  principle  of 
independent  unit  characters,  the  principle  of  the  determiner 
in  the  germ  plasm  and  the  principle  of  segregation  of  deter¬ 
miners.  The  principle  of  independent  unit  characters  states 
that  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  organisms  are,  or  may 
be  analyzed  into  distinct  units  that  are  inherited  indepen¬ 
dently.  It  follows  that  the  characters  of  a  parent  or  a  par- 
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ticular  relative  are  not  inherited  as  a  whole,  but  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  mosaic  of  characters  that  appear  in  a  variety  of 
relatives.  The  principle  of  the  determiner  in  the  germ  plasm 
states  that  each  unit  character  is  represented  in  the  germ  by  a 
molecule  or  associated  groups  of  molecules  called  a  determiner. 
These  determiners  are  transmitted  in  the  germ  plasm  and  are 
the  only  things  that  are  truly  inherited.  The  principle  of 
segregation  of  determiners  in  the  germ  plasm  states  that  char¬ 
acteristics  do  not  blend.  That  if  one  parent  has  a  charac¬ 
teristic  while  the  other  lacks  it,  then  the  offspring  get  a  deter¬ 
miner  from  one  side  only  instead  of  from  both  sides  and  when 
the  germ  cells  are  formed  in  such  offspring  half  of  them  have 
the  determiner  and  half  of  them  lack  it.  There  is  thus  a 
segregation  of  presence  and  of  absence  of  the  determiners  in 
the  germ  cells  of  the  mixed  offspring.”  The  characteristic  in 
the  offspring  that  is  due  to  a  single  (instead  of  the  normal 
double)  determiner  is  called  a  simplex  characteristic.  Such  a 
characteristic  is  frequently  distinguished  from  one  that  is  due 
to  the  double  determiner  by  its  imperfect  development.  Thus 
the  offspring  of  a  pure  black  eyed  and  a  blue  eyed  parent  will 
have  brown  eyes.  It  can  easily  be  deduced  from  these  funda¬ 
mental  statements  that  it  is  now  possible  to  predict  the  results 
of  marriages,  provided  the  pedigrees  on  each  side  are  known, 
i.  e.,  the  unit  characteristics  both  parents  either  possess  or 
lack  and  how  they  differ;  also  whether  these  characteristics 
are  due  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  determiner.  If  to  the 
sum  total  Galton’s  law  of  ancestral  inheritance  is  applied  the 
future  of  any  mating  can  be  foretold  with  startling  precision. 

We  owe  therefore  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Francis  Galton 
for  enlisting  man’s  conscious  cooperation  in  controlling  nature’s 
most  potent  force  and  thereby  making  the  eugenic  principle 
play  its  beneficent  role  in  human  affairs.  He  read  his  initial 
paper  on  this  subject  before  the  English  Sociological  Society 
in  1904  and  followed  it  up  by  addressing  to  every  member  a 
form  containing  a  series  of  questions  concerning  his  relatives 
to  be  answered  by  each  one  in  detail.  The  results  being  care- 
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fully  tabulated  and  analyzed,  conclusively  proved  that  there 
existed  in  England  a  large  number  of  families  whose  members 
were  of  priceless  value  to  the  country  as  such  and  to  the 
human  race  in  general.  By  leaps  and  bounds  the  American 
Committee  on  Eugenics  under  the  leadership  of  president 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  the  cooperation  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Davenport,  Dr.  Castle  and  Luther  Burbank  have  far  outstripped 
the  English  leaders.  Luther  Burbank’s  application  of  the 
eugenic  principles  to  plant  breeding  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  present  age  and  the  still  profounder  investigation  of  human 
defectives  by  Dr.  Davenport  and  his  corps  of  able  assistants' 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  must  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  and  far  reaching  efforts  at  human  redemption 
the  world  has  yet  known. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  finest  and  most  accurate  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  domain  of  plant  and  animal  breed¬ 
ing.  Those  experiments  have  had  the  double  beneficent  result 
of  increasing  on  the  one  hand  our  knowledge  of  determiners 
and  enlarging  on  the  other  hand  the  variety  of  useful  plants 
and  animals.  So  far  the  determiners  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  man  as  absolutely  certain  factors  of  inheritance  are 
but  few.  On  the  normal  physical  side  the  color  of  eyes  and 
hair,  on  the  mental  musical  and  mathematical  gifts  furnish  the 
best  illustrations.  By  experiment  with  animals  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  men  it  has  been  found  that  the  absence  of  iris  pigment 
is  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  pigment  determiner  from  the 
germ  plasm.  If  both  parents  have  blue  eyes  all  the  children 
will  have  blue  eyes.  If  one  parent  has  simplex  brown  eyes 
and  the  other  blue  eyes,  one  half  of  the  children  will  have 
blue  eyes ;  if  both  parents  have  brown  eyes  simplex,  one  in 
four  of  the  children  will  have  blue  eyes.  The  same  is  true 
of  flaxen  or  dark  haired  conditions.  If  both  parents  have 
musical  or  mathematical  talent  all  the  children  will  be  like¬ 
wise  gifted.  The  application  of  the  method  of  eugenics  to 
cases  of  abnormalities  and  diseases  has  resulted  in  still  more 
important  discoveries.  Dr.  Davenport  reports  that  brachy- 
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dact yly  (lack  of  one  digit  in  each  finger)  even  in  only  one  parent 
will  he  transmitted  to  50  or  even  100  per  cent,  of  the  children, 
the  same  is  true  of  presenile  cataract,  of  keratosis  or  con¬ 
genital  thickening  of  the  skin,  of  early  baldheadedness,  prob¬ 
ably  also  of  diabetes  and  stationary  night  blindness.  When 
the  abnormality  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  or 
quality  the  results  are  the  same.  Even  the  normal  offspring 
of  an  albino  and  a  pigmented  parent  may  transmit  the  albinic 
condition.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  degenerative  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  retina,  with  deafmutism,  with  imbecility,  maniac- 
depressive  insanity,  partial  hermaphroditism,  St.  Vitus  dance 
and  a  host  of  defects,  among  them  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  develop  weakness  of  the  ear, 
the  nose,  the  throat  and  the  lungs,  or  skin  diseases,  notably 
boils  and  eczema  ;  or  tubercles  and  abscesses,  or  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease  and  dropsy,  syphilis,  uremic  poisoning  and  rheumatism, 
or  heart  disease,  paralysis,  neurasthenia,  nervousness,  head¬ 
aches  and  stomach  trouble  and  migraine.  In  all  such  cases 
intermarriages  between  two  defectives  are  unfit,  and  between 
a  normal  and  a  defective  may  be  unfit.  If  the  defects  them¬ 
selves  are  not  transmitted  the  susceptibility  towards  defect 
generally  is,  although  it  may  not  show  itself  for  two  or  three 
generations.  Intermarriage  between  first  cousins  of  a  stock 
with  a  defective  strain  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  criminally 
unfit,  while  such  a  union  of  normal  stock  may  be  highly 
beneficial. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  are  there  not  defective  strains  in 
every  human  family,  which  would  naturally  condemn  every 
marriage  as  unfit.  Will  not  love  laugh  at  eugenics  and  go  on 
its  errand  of  mating  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  warnings  ? 
Will  people  tolerate  any  interference  with  their  matrimonial 
intentions?  Sir  Francis  Gallon  has  answered  these  objections 
in  a  recently  published  paper,  which,  summarized,  states  that 
the  work  of  eugenics  is  one  of  gradual  education.  History 
proves  that  in  a  course  of  centuries  many  restrictions  have  been 
introduced  and  become  customs.  The  Roman  Catholic  may 
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not  even  marry  a  third  cousin,  in  a  great  many  sects  endogamy, 
which  forbids  marriage  outside  the  particular  communion,  has 
become  a  custom,  and  man,  not  monogamous  by  nature,  has 
submitted  to  the  monogamous  restriction.  If  public  opinion 
can  inaugurate  such  restrictions  why  can  it  not  control  the 
marriage  of  the  epileptic,  the  “  borderland  ”  insane,  the  con¬ 
sumptive  and  the  criminal  ?  When  eugenics  is  once  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  national  conscience  and  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  we  may  hope 
that  celibacy  may  become  a  universal  ordinance,  however  not 
celibacy  among  the  fit,  hut  among  the  palpably  unfit,  whose 
marital  state  would  retard  God’s  plan  of  human  salvation. 
The  great  and  the  good  and  the  strong  will  he  on  the  increase 
and  our  300,000  insane  and  feeble-minded,  our  160,000  blind 
or  deaf,  our  80,000  prisoners  and  the  thousands  of  criminals 
not  in  prison  and  our  100,000  paupers  in  almshouses  will  he 
burdens  of  the  past.  But,  whatever  legislation  of  one  kind 
or  other  may  do  in  this  great  movement  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  its  essential  stress  on  the  love  of 
one’s  neighbor  must  ever  he  the  most  powerful  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  not  by  or  through  but  towards 
better  breeding.  The  first  requisite  in  the  practice  of  such  love 
is  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  dangers  of  close, 
indiscriminate  inbreeding,  which  is  to-day  the  curse  of  certain 
Christian  sects  who  have  grown  insane  on  the  subject  of  their 
own  exclusive  right  to  salvation  and  the  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion  of  all  outsiders.  Dwarfs,  insane,  deaf  mutes  and  crip¬ 
pled  of  all  sorts  abound  among  them.  Physical  and  mental 
normality  are,  however,  the  first  steps  towards  holiness,  and  it 
is  only  from  such  stock  that  we  can  expect  to  come  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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II. 

THE  DIALECTICAL  METHOD  OF  SOCRATES. 

PHILIP  VOLLMER. 

As  applied  to  tlie  Socratic  method,  all  later  definitions  of 
the  term  “  dialectical  ”  must  give  way  to  the  etymological 
sense  that  is  given  in  Plato’s  “  Republic,”1  who  defines  it  as 
“  the  art  of  developing  knowledge  conversationally  by  question 
and  answer.”  Xenophon2  says  to  the  same  effect  that 
Socrates  considered  the  dialectical  process  as  consisting  in  com¬ 
ing  together  and  taking  common  counsel  to  distinguish  and 
distribute  things  in  genera  or  families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each 
separate  thing  really  was.  Socrates  was  so  infatuated  with 
this  way  of  discussion,  and  felt  so  incapable  of  living  without 
that  colloquial  interchange  of  ideas,  that  some  think  that  he 
made  no  defense  at  his  trial  and  was  willing  to  die  because 
impending  old  age  made  conversation  difficult  or  impossible.3 
It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Socratic  method  was  not 
consciously' adopted  by  the  author,  after  careful  investigation 
of  its  validity.  He  rather  alighted  upon  it  by  instinct.  A 
man’s  aim  determines  very  largely  his  method,  that  is,  the 
way  to  reach  that  end.  So  the  Socratic  method  resulted  from 
the  notions  the  great  Athenian  had  formed  respecting  the 
object  of  philosophy,  and  while  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  his 
peculiar  method  “  grew  on  him.”  Schwegler4  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  :  “  Of  the  Socratic  method  we  must  understand  that,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  what  is  now  called  method,  it  rose  not  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Socrates  formally  as  method,  and  in  abstraction  from 

1  Plato,  Republic,  VII,  534. 

2  Memor,  V,  p.  56. 

3 Plato,  Crito,  74:  “Thou  even  didst  say  that  thou  wouldst  prefer  death 
to  exile.”  Also  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  I,  54. 

*  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  49. 
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every  concrete-  ease^  but  .tha.t  it  .bad  spontaneously  grown  np 
with  the  very  mode  and  manner  of  his  philosophizing  which 
aimed  not  at  the  communication  of  a  system,  blit  at  the  school¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  himself  into  philosophical  thought  and 
life.” 


The  Aim  of  Soceates. 

Method  and  aim  can  never  be  entirely  separated.  Certainly 
not  with  Socrates,  where  the  man  is  the  method,  nor  in  the 
Socratic  age,  where  the  false  aim  of  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries  was  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  a  defective  method. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  establish  an  epistemology,  a  valid  theory 
of  knowledge  and  its  limits.  Before  him  the  answer  as  to  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena  were  attempted  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  into  the  human  faculty  of  cognition.  All 
reliance  was  placed  on  external  perception.  In  this  endeavor 
he  encountered  four  questions,  the  first  and  most  important  of 
which  was,  Can  ice  know  at  all?  The  Sophist’s  answer  was  a 
decided  negative.  They  denied  the  credibility  of  the  senses, 
the  reliability  of  reason,  the  objective  reality  of  truth,  and 
consequently  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  human  knowledge 
and  certaintv.  Thus  thev  undermined  the  verv  foundations 

e/  «/  t/ 

of  science,  and  made  skepticism  triumphant.  In  the  words  of 
Zeller,5  “  The  characteristic  of  the  Sophists  consisted  in  their 
allowing  only  a  relative  value  to  all  scientific  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.”  They  called  everything  into  question,  and  attacked 
or  defended  with  equal  readiness  every  opinion.  Faith  in  the 
aim  of  human  ideas  or  in  the  validity  of  moral  laws  had  wholly 
disappeared.  Xatural  philosophy  on  which  the  attention  of 
thinkers  had  been  engrossed  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a 
half  had  now  become  distasteful  and,  in  fine,  scientific  inquiry 
had  been  supplanted  by  a  merely  superficial  culture  of  thought 
and  language  and  by  the  acquisition  of  such  accomplishments 
only  as  were  likely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  social  life.  Against 
this  subjectivity  of  the  Sophists,  Socrates  believed  it  to  be  his 


5  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  p.  195. 
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mission  to  affirm  the  objective  reality  of  truth.6  He  justly 
conceived  the  true  end  of  philosophy  to  be,  not  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  superior  learning  and  ability  in  subtle 
disputes  and  ingenious  conjectures  but  **to  free  mankind  from 
the  dominion  of  pernicious  prejudices,  to  inspire  them  'with  a 
love  of  real  truth  and  thus  conduct  them  into  the  path  of 
genuine  wisdom  and  positive  objective  knowledge."  When, 
therefore,  Protagoras7  said :  “  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
and  men  differ,  consequently  no  objective  but  only  subjective 
truth  is  possible/7  Socrates  answered,  “  True,  man  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  all  things,  but  descend  deeper  into  his  personality  by  the 
right  method,  not  by  a  defective  method,  applicable  to  the 
physical  world,  and  you  will  find  that  underneath  all  the  transi¬ 
tory  there  is  a  ground  of  steady  truth.  Men  differ  as  to  what 
is  fleeting,  they  agree  as  to  what  is  abiding  and  eternal.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  region  of  opinion,  but  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  region  of  objective  truth.  But  in  order  to  see 
this  agreement  we  must  always  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  that 
region." 

The  second  question  in  the  Socratic  epistemology  was.  To 
what  extent  can  man  know?  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
m^n,  not  nature,  was  his  answer.  All  his  predecessors  phi¬ 
losophized  more  or  less  on  nature  in  one  form  or  the  other. 
They  blended  together  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry, 
physics  and  a  kind  of  metaphysics.  Socrates  himself  had 
studied  with  the  natural  philosopher  Archelaus,  as  we  know 
from  the  comedy  of  the  “  Clouds/78  where  he  is  represented 
“  air-treading  and  speculating  about  the  sun,  and  his  disciples 
seeking  things  hidden  under  ground."  But  later  in  his  life  he 

6  Apologia  23  does  not  contradict  this  statement,  for  there  Socrates  only 
asserts  that  human  knowledge  is  limited  in  comparison  with  the  Divine. 
j)  avdpuTrivr)  <ro<pla  oXlyov  tlvos  a^La  ecrri  <ai  ovdevos.  Comp,  also  Plato,  Rep., 
X.,  19. 

1  Thecet.,  152,  states  this  maxim  thus:  xPrlP°l-T(s}V  tc6.vtuv  perpos  avdpu -to? 
elvai  twv  pev  ovtuv  us  Icttlv,  tujv  5e  p tj  ovtuv  ws  <tvk  Comp,  also  Aris¬ 

totle,  Metaphysics,  X,  1. 

8  ISfubes,  V,  112-115. 
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abandoned  the  study  of  physics  altogether  as  leading  to  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge.  St.  Augustine9  in  his  admirable  sketch  of 
Greek  philosophy  remarks :  “  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  directed  the  entire  effort  of  philosophy  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  and  regulation  of  manners,  all  who  went  before  him 
having  expended  their  greatest  efforts  in  the  investigation  of 
physical,  that  is,  natural  phenomena.  For  he  saw  that  the 
causes  of  things  were  sought  for  by  them,  which  causes  he 
believed  to  be  ultimately  reducible  to  nothing  else  than  the  will 
of  the  one  true  and  supreme  God.  And  on  this  account  he 
thought  they  could  only  be  comprehended  by  a  purified  mind ; 
and  therefore  that  all  diligence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  life  by  good  morals  in  order  that  the  mind, 
delivered  from  the  depressing  weight  of  lusts,  might  raise  itself 
upward  by  its  native  vigor  to  eternal  things,  and  might,  with 
purified  understanding,  contemplate  that  nature  which  is  in¬ 
corporeal  and  unchangeable  light,  where  live  the  causes  of  all 
created  natures.” — The  confusion  that  ruled  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  intended 
these  things  to  remain  secrets  and  allowed  the  physical  studies 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  practical  purposes. 
“  Do  these  inquirers,”  he  asked,  “  think  that  they  already  know 
human  affairs  well  enough  that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle  with 
divine  ?  ”10  “  I  have  not  leisure  for  such  things,”  he  is  made 

to  say  by  Plato,11  “  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason ;  I  am  not  yet 
able,  according  to  the  Delphic  inscription,  to  know  myself; 
and  it  appears  to  me  very  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of  myself, 
to  inquire  into  what  I  am  not  concerned  in.”  That  Socrates 
used  at  times  to  discuss  physical  subjects  appears,  as  Kueh- 
ner12  shows  from  Xenophon  himself,  as  well  as  from  Plato’s 
Apology ;  but  he  pursued  a  different  method  from  that  of  other 
philosophers  in  such  discussions. 

9  De  Civitate  Dei,  VIII,  3. 

10  Mem.,  I,  lj,  11:  idatip. a£e  dt  ei  pi]  (pavepbv  avroXs  i<TTi.v  6tl  ravra  ov  bvvar •  v 

iffTLV  dvdpLOTTOLS  €Vp€lV. 

11  Plato,  Phcedr.,  8. 

12  Xenophontis  de  Socrate  Commentarii,  p.  246. 
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The  third  question  in  the  Socratic  epistemology  was,  What , 
then >  can  man  know,  if  not  the  external  world  ?  ivwdt  aeaozov 
— know  thyself — he  grew  never  weary  to  answer.  Listen  to 
that  admirable  dialogue  in  the  Memorabilia:13  Socrates  said, 
“  Tell  me,  Euthvdemus,  have  you  ever  gone  to  Delphia  ?  ” 
“Yes,  twice,”  replied  he.  “And  did  you  observe  what  is 
written  somewhere  on  the  temple  wall,14  ' Know  Thyself'  ?  ” 
“  I  did.”  “  And  did  you  take  no  thought  of  that  inscription, 
or  did  you  attend  to  it  and  try  to  examine  yourself  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  character  you  are  ?  ”  “  I  did  not,  indeed,  try, 

for  I  thought  that  I  knew  very  well  already,  since  I  should 
hardly  know  anything  else  if  I  did  not  know  myself.”  “  But 
whether  does  he  seem  to  you  to  know  himself  who  knows  his 
own  name  merely,  or  he  who  having  ascertained  with  regard 
to  himself  how  he  is  adapted  for  the  service  of  mankind,  knows 
his  own  abilities  ?  ”  “  It  appears  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that 

he  who  does  not  know  his  own  abilities  does  not  know  him¬ 
self.”  “  But  is  it  not  evident,”  said  Socrates,  “  that  men  enjoy 
a  great  number  of  blessings  in  consequence  of  knowing  them¬ 
selves,  and  incur  a  great  number  of  evils,  through  being 
deceived  in  themselves  ?  ”  “  Be  assured,”  replied  Euthydemus, 
“  that  I  feel  convinced,  we  must  consider  self-knowledge  of  the 
highest  value,  hut  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  must  begin  to 
seek  self-knowledge,  I  look  to  you  for  information.”  This 
precept  became  to  Socrates  the  holiest  of  all  tests.  He  un¬ 
ceasingly  compelled  men  to  take  a  just  measure  of  their  own 
real  knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  His  maxim  was  :  not  physi¬ 
ology  hut  psychology ;  not  matter  hut  mind ;  not  cosmogony  hut 
consciousness;  not  stars  hut  living  men.  Xenophon15  says: 
“  Socrates  incessantly  discussed  human  affairs,  investigating, 
What  is  piety?  What  is  impiety?  What  is  the  honorable 
and  the  base?  What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust?  What  is 

13  Xem  Mem.,  IV,  2,  24. 

14  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  famous  inscription  had  its  origin  with 
Thales  ( Diog .  Laert.,  I)  or  with  the  Delphic  Pytliia  (Aristotle),  or  with 
Socrates  ( Phcedr .,  229). 

15  Mem.,  I,  1,  12,  16;  IV,  7,  6. 
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temperance  or  unsound  mind  ?  What  is  courage  or  cowardice  ? 
What  is  a  city  ?  What  is  a  character  fit  for  a  citizen  ?  What 
is  authority  over  men?  What  is  the  character  befitting  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  ?  and  other  similar  questions.  Men 
who  knew  these  matters  he  accounted  good  and  honorable; 
men  who  were  ignorant  of  them  he  considered  slaves.”  The 
epoch-making  significance  of  Socrates  is  admirably  expressed 
by  Cicero16  in  his  famous  often  quoted  passage:  <(  Socrates 
'primus  philosophiam  evocavit  a  coelo ,  et  in  urbibus  callocavit, 
et  in  domos  etiam  introduxit ,  et  coegit  de  vita  et  moribus, 
rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quaerere.” 

The  fourth  question  in  Socrates’  epistemology  was,  Are 
there  any  limits  to  human  knowledge?  Socrates  repeatedly 
expressed  it  as  one  of  his  deepest  convictions  that  an  essential 
part  of  true  knowledge  consisted  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  “  The  highest  knowledge  con¬ 
sists  in  the  knowledge  that  man  can  know  no  more  than  the 
gods  will  permit  him  to  know.”17  To  this  conclusion  he  was 
led  by  the  arrogance  and  groundless  assertions  of  the  Sophists, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  profound  meditation  and  his  deep  self- 
knowledge.  Watching  carefully  all  that  transpired  within 
himself,  he  discovered  a  residuum  of  feelings  and  impulses 
which  could  not  be  explained  from  what  he  knew  of  his  inner 
life.  And  this  he  regarded  as  a  direct  divine  revelation  which 
he  believed  he  possessed  in  what  he  called  his  daefiowov  ,18  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  not  strictly  germane  to  our 
theme. 

Having  discussed  the  definition,  the  nature  and  aim  of  the 
Socratic  Method  the  track  is  clear  to  consider  the  different 
stages  of  the  method. 

First  Stage:  Purification  of  the  Intellect. 

Socrates  believed  that  the  purification  of  the  intellect  by  a 
frank  confession  of  ignorance  was  the  chief  condition  of  prog- 

18  Cic.  Tusc.,  V,  4,  10. 

17  Mem.,  I,  1,  11. 

18  See  Mem.,  IV,  3,  14;  also,  Lasaul,  Demomon,  p.  18. 
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ress  in  the  attainment  of  truth.  By  his  proverbial  confession 
of  ignorance  he  meant  to  say  two  things,  first  that,  while  con¬ 
versant  with  the  opinions  of  men,  he  lacked  “  conceptual 
knowledge  ” — begriffliches  Wissen — and,  secondly,  that  he  had 
no  ready-made  system  to  inculcate.  Thus  he  was  not  only 
the  founder  of  a  sound  theory  of  knowledge  but  also  of  an 
agnology,  a  theory  of  ignorance.  The  same  weapon  which  he 
applied  so  mercilessly  to  himself,  he  tried  also  on  others.  He 
was  the  “  great  talker  of  Athens.”  He  “  prattled  without  end,” 
as  his  enemies  described  his  dialectical  conversation.  Early  in 
the  morning  Socrates  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gym¬ 
nasia  for  bodily  training  and  the  schools  where  youths  were 
receiving  instruction;  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market  place 
at  the  hour  when  it  was  most  crowded.  He  talked  with  any 
one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  stand  by.  As  Lewes19  says : 
“  He  gave  no  lectures ;  he  only  talked.  He  wrote  no  books,  he 
argued.”  The  language  is  therefore  undoubtedly  historical 
which  Plato20  puts  into  his  mouth  respecting  the  inefficiency 
of  books.  “  Books  cannot  be  interrogated,  cannot  answer,  we 
can  only  learn  from  them  that  which  we  knew  before.”  More¬ 
over,  this  mode  of  discussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
marked  sociability  of  the  Greek  character,  the  quick  recurrence 
of  short  question  and  answer  was  needful  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
attention,  at  a  time  when  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  on  abstract  subjects  had  been  so  little  cultivated. 

Socrates  held  that  to  make  a  man  willing  to  be  taught,  the 
only  condition  required  was  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance,  the  want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  indocility.  The  most  of  all  ignorance  he  conceived  to 
be  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself,  fancying  that  he 
knew,  what  he  did  not  really,  i.  e.,  conceptually,  know.  His 
elenchus  was  therefore  animated  by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive 
science  and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  its  attain- 

18  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  136. 

20  Phcedrus,  p.  96. 
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ment.  Hence  Socrates  entertained  no  distrust  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  attain  unto  certainty.  He  laid  down  as  we 
now  believe,  an  erroneous  line  of  distinction  between  the  know- 
able  and  the  unknowable,  excluding  physics  from  the  former, 
but  respecting  man  and  society  he  asserted  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible,  that  certainty  of  knowledge  was  attainable  even 
though  he  did  not  as  yet  have  it.  Hay,  Socrates  went  further 
and  asserted  that  every  man  ought  to  know  what  was  knowable, 
for  ignorance  here  was  vice,  while  knowledge  he  regarded  as 
virtue.  There  are  two  points  only  concerning  man  and  so¬ 
ciety  with  regard  to  which  Socrates  is  really  a  skeptic.  He 
denies  first,  that  men  can  know  that  upon  which  they  have 
bestowed  no  conscious  effort,  no  systematic  study.  He  denies, 
next,  that  men  can  practice  what  they  do  not  know.,  Socrates 
felt  persuaded  that  no  man  could  behave  as  a  just,  temperate, 
courageous,  pious,  patriotic  agent,  unless  he  taught  himself  to 
know  correctly  what  justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety  and 
patriotism  really  were.  In  this,  Socrates  goes  to  the  extreme, 
when  asserting,  “If  it  were  possible  wittingly  to  do  evil,  it 
would  be  better  to  do  so  than  to  commit  it  unwittingly,  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  first  condition  of  all  right  action — a  know¬ 
ing  state  of  mind — would  be  found  wanting,  while  in  the 
former  it  would  be  there,  the  doer  being  only  faithless  to  it  for 
the  moment.  In  his  campaign  against  “the  conceit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ”  without  the  reality,  he  considered  himself  victorious 
even  with  the  negative  result,  “We  have  thus  seen  that  we 
know  not.”  And  many  dialogues  in  Plato  and  Xenophon  close 
ostentatiously  with  the  above  confession,  as  e.  g.,  the  following : 
The  famous  Sophist  Hippias  of  Elis,  on  his  return  to  Athens 
after  an  absence  of  some  time  happened  to  come  in  the  way  of 
Socrates  as  he  was  observing  to  some  people  how  surprising  it 
was  that,  if  a  man  wished  to  have  another  taught  to  be  a  shoe¬ 
maker  or  a  carpenter,  he  was  at  no  loss  whither  he  should  send 
him,  while  as  to  justice,  he  should  not  know  whither  to  go  to 
learn  it.  Hippias,  hearing  this  remark,  said,  as  if  jesting  with 
him,  “  What !  are  you  still  saying  the  same  things  Socrates, 
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that  I  heard  from  you  so  long  ago?”  “  Yes,”  said  Socrates, 
“  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  I  am  not  only  still  saying  the 
same  things,  but  am  saying  them  on  the  same  subject ;  but  you, 
perhaps,  from  being  possessed  of  such  variety  of  knowledge, 
never  say  the  same  things  on  the  same  subjects?”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  replied  Hippias,  “  I  do  always  try  to  say  something 
new.”  “  About  matters  of  which  you  have  certain  knowledge 
then,”  said  Socrates,  “  as,  for  instance,  about  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  if  any  one  were  to  ask  you  how  many  and  what 
letters  are  in  the  word  Socrates,  would  you  try  to  say  sometimes 
one  thing  and  sometimes  another  ?  ”  “  About  such  matters,” 

replied  Hippias,  “  I,  like  you,  always  say  the  same  thing ;  but 
concerning  justice  I  think  that  I  have  certainly  something  to 
say  now  which  neither  you  nor  any  other  person  can  refute.” 
“  By  Juno,”  returned  Socrates,  “  it  is  a  great  good  that  you  say 
you  have  discovered,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  part  with  you 
till  I  have  learned  so  important  a  benefit  from  its  discoverer.” 
“  You  shall  not  hear  it,”  returned  Hippias,  “  until  you  your¬ 
self  declare  what  you  think  justice  to  be;  for  it  is  enough  that 
you  laugh  at  others,  questioning  and  confuting  everybody  while 
you  yourself  are  unwilling  to  declare  your  opinion  on  any 
subject.” — ^he  dialogue  continues  at  great  length  and  both 
pass  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  neither  knows  what 
justice  really  is. 

The  method  which  Socrates  used  so  effectively  in  these  cross¬ 
questionings  was  the  famous  “  Socratic  Irony,”  which  may  be 
defined  as  an  ignorance  purposely  affected  to  provoke  or  con¬ 
found  an  antagonist  and  to  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  Socrates  had  reached  in  respect  to  himself,  namely:  I 
know  not  the  concept  of  things  and  without  such  knowledge 
no  real  knowledge  is  possible,  but  only  opinion  and  seeming. 
Schleiermacher21  ingeniously  remarks  that  “the  irony  of 
Socrates  is  nothing  else  than  the  coexistence  in  him  of  the  Idea 
of  Knowledge ,  with  the  absence  of  positive  acquirement.” 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  represent  this  irony  to  be  merely 

21  Philosophische  Werke,  III,  4,  9. 
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a  trick  of  conversation  by  which  to  lure  others  on  the  ice  in 
order  to  laugh  at  their  fall.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  earnest 
endeavor  of  Socrates,  thinking  himself  without  conceptual 
knowledge  hut  prompted  by  a  strong  impulse  for  it,  to  learn 
from  others  what  they  know  in  this  line.  Of  course  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  real,  i.  e conceptual  knowledge  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  their  notions,  their  supposed  knowledge 
very  often  vanished  into  nothing.  But  this  was  not  the  end 
Socrates  sought.  Timon,  the  Satyrist,  and  Zeno,  the  Epicu¬ 
rean,  are  therefore  wrong  in  describing  Socrates  “  as  a  buffoon 
whose  sole  object  was  to  turn  everything  into  ridicule,  espe¬ 
cially  men  of  eminence.”  On  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  to 
act  as  a  stirring  and  propulsive  force.  There  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  irony  peculiar  to  Socrates  and  what  is 
usually  called  irony,  the  kind  peculiar  to  the  Athenians. 

This  cross-questioning  Socrates  regarded  as  a  religious  duty. 
He  refers  to  it  in  the  most  solemn  hour  of  his  life  at  his  trial.22 
A  great  admirer  of  Socrates,  Cherephon,  had  put  the  question 
to  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi  whether  any  other  man  was 
wiser  than  Socrates.  The  reply  was  that  no  other  man  was 
wiser.  Socrates  affirms  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  on 
hearing  this  declaration  from  so  infalliable  an  authority,  being 
conscious  that  he  possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject.  After 
much  meditation  he  resolved  to  test  the  oracle  by  measuring 
the  wisdom  of  others  with  his  own.  He  conversed  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  poets,  orators,  craftsmen  and  others.  “  The  r'esult 
which  I  acquired,”  says  Socrates,  “  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man 
than  they,  for  neither  they  nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was 
truly  good  or  honorable.  The  great  difference  between  us  was 
that  they  fancied  that  they  knew  something,  while  I  was  fully 
conscious  of  my  own  ignorance;  I  was  thus  wiser  than  they 
inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital  error  of  conceit. 
Thus  the  oracle  was  proved  to  be  right.  Fulfilling  the  mission 
imposed  upon  me  I  have  thus  established  the  veracity  of  the 
god  who  meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of  little 


22  Plato,  Apologia ,  96. 
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reach  or  worth.  My  service  to  the  god  has  not  only  con¬ 
strained  me  to  live  in  constant  poverty  and  neglect  of  political 
estimation  but  has  brought  upon  me  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  in 
those  whom  I  have  examined  and  exposed.  Nevertheless  it 
would  he  monstrous  if  I  from  fear  of  death  were  to  disobey  the 
oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god  has  assigned  to  me, 
cross-questioning  both  myself  and  others.  And  should  you 
even  now  offer  to  acquit  me  on  condition  of  my  renouncing 
this  duty,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather  than 
you,  and  that  I  will  persist  until  my  dying  day  in  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  you.  If  I  tell  you  that  silence  on  my  part  would  be 
disobedience  to  the  god  you  will  think  me  unjust  and  not 
believe ;  but  so  it  is.” 

Second  Stage  :  “  Intellectual  Pregnancy.” 

The  passing  away  of  the  illusions  of  false  knowledge  led  to  a 
mental  quickening,  which  Plato,  in  his  exuberant  fancy,  calls 
“  intellectual  pregnancy.”  This  was  the  middle  state  in  the 
ascent  to  the  hill  of  truth,  the  state  of  <ptXo(jo<piay  a  love  of 
wisdom.  The  three  stages  are  described  thus:23  “No  god 
philosophizes,  or  desires  to  become  wise,  for  they  are  so.  And 
if,  there  is  any  other  being  who  is  wise,  neither  does  he  philoso¬ 
phize.  Nor  do  the  ignorant  philosophize,  for  they  do  not 
desire  to  become  wise.  On  this  very  account  ignorance  is  in 
a  hard  case,  in  that  a  person,  being  neither  beautiful  nor  good, 
nor  wise,  still  appears  to  himself  to  be  all-sufficient.  Hence, 
he  who  fancies  himself  to  be  not  wanting,  does  not  desire  that 
of  which  he  fancies  he  is  not  in  want.  Who  then,  are  they  who 
philosophize  if  they  are  neither  the  wise  nor  the  ignorant  ? 
This  is  clear  even  to  a  child,  that  they  are  those  between  both 
of  these,  the  lovers.  Por  of  the  things  most  beautiful  is 
wisdom.  Now  love  is  conversant  with  the  beautiful,  con¬ 
sequently  love  is  necessarily  attached  to  wisdom.  A  lover  of 
wisdom,  a  (fdoaoipoz ,  is  between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant. 

“Plato,  Symposium,  510. 
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Third  Stage  :  Mental  Maieijtics. 

It  is  with  such  parturient  minds  as  these  that  Socrates 
busied  himself.  Having  created  in  them  an  uneasy  longing 
after  truth  he  regarded  it  as  his  special  vocation  and  skill  to 
aid  them  in  that  mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be 
relieved.  “  In  this  I  imitate  my  mother/’  he  says.24  “  She 
no  longer  bears  children  herself,  but  being  a  midwife  she  helps 
others  to  bring  their  births  into  the  world.  In  like  manner  I 
perform  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  my  friends.  I  put  questions 
to  them  until  the  hidden  fruit  of  their  understanding  comes 
to  light.  But  at  the  same  time  I  scrutinize  narrowly  the  off¬ 
spring  which  they  bring  forth;  and  if  it  prove  distorted  or 
unpromising  I  cast  it  away  with  the  rigor  of  a  Lycurgean 
nurse,  whatever  might  be  the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to 
part  with  its  new  born.” 

"We  must  not  overlook  that  the  method  of  Socrates  resulted 
from  the  notions  he  had  formed  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Socrates  thought  that  little  mental  improvement  could 
be  produced  by  expositions  directly  communicated,  or  by 
matter  lodged  in  the  memory.  It  was  necessary  in  his  opinion, 
that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  question  and 
answer  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and  powers.  This 
he  thought  the  only  effectual  way  of  propagating  the  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit.  Instead,  therefore,  of  commencing  with  lofty 
speculations,  often  unintelligible  for  most  of  those  whom  one 
wishes  to  instruct,  we  should  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates  take 
hold  of  men’s  minds  as  they  are,  with  their  ideas  and  even 
their  prejudices,  in  order  to  gradually  raise  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  soul  con¬ 
tained  the  germs  of  the  truth,  but  enveloped  and  even  smothered 
by  vain  opinions  engendered  by  what  is  fleeting  and  seeming. 
He  began  therefore  by  setting  the  soul  free  from  this  envelope 
in  order  to  give  scope  for  the  development  of  these  innate 
germs.  We  should,  he  thought,  go  in  among  these  false 
notions,  put  them  in  opposition  to  each  other  and  thus  make 

24  Thecet.,  150,  /juuevad at  /xe  6  deos  dycry/cd^w  yevvav  db  aTreKcoXvaev. 
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them  destroy  one  another.  Hence  the  subtle  disputations  to 
which  Socrates  did  not  disdain  to  descend.  It  is  in  the  dialogue 
“  Meno,”  where  Socrates  unfolds  this  remarkable  hypothesis 
of  eternal  preexistence,  boundless  past  experience  and  omni¬ 
science  of  the  mind.  All  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  When 
truth  is  presented  to  us  we  recognize  it  as  an  old  friend  after 
a  long  absence.  We  know  it  by  reason  of  its  conformity  to 
our  antecedent,  pre-natal  experience;  the  mind  has  become 
omniscient  by  having  seen,  heard  and  learned  everything,  both 
on  earth  and  in  hades,  hut  such  knowledge  exists  as  a  confused 
and  unavoidable  mass,  having  been  buried  and  forgotten  on 
the  commencement  of  its  actual  life.  By  suitable  interroga¬ 
tions  a  teacher  may  recall  to  the  memory  of  his  pupils  many 
facts  and  judgments  which  have  been  hitherto  forgotten.  In 
modem  terminology  we  would  speak  of  these  observations  as 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 

Fourth  Stage:  Valid  Definttiohs. 

In  all  his  questioning  Socrates  did  not  deny  that  he  was 
after  the  essence  of  things  and  the  finding  of  the  “  concepts.” 
“  To  search  out  the  What  of  everything  was  the  unceasing  care 
of  Socrates,"”  says  Xenophon.  With  this  fundamental  theory 
that  true  knowledge  must  be  based  on  correct  conceptions,  how¬ 
ever  simple  it  may  appear  to  us,  an  entire  change  in  the 
intellectual  process  was  demanded.  In  previous  philosophy 
thought  had  been  directed  immediately  to  the  object  as  such, 
things  were  regarded  as  being  what  they  appeared  to  be  to  the 
senses;  or  if  contradictory  experience  forbade  this  it  clung 
to  those  appearances  which  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
the  observer,  declaring  these  to  constitute  the  essence  and 
thence  draw  further  conclusions.  In  the  Socratic  philosophy 
thought  was  directed  immediately  to  the  conception,  and  to 
the  object  only  mediately,  through  the  conception.  In  so  much 
as  all  scientific  thought  is  inseparably  connected  Socrates  at¬ 
tached  importance  to  even  trivial  subjects  as  not  unworthy  of 
careful  investigation  regarding  the  connection  between  the 
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thought  and  the  thing,  because  even  these  were  connected  with 
all  truth  by  means  of  whatever  truth  or  certainty  they  con¬ 
tained. 

INDUCTION  AS  THE  EsSEHCE  OF  THE  SoCEATIC  METHOD. 

The  term  in  modern  philosophy  for  the  Socratic  method  is 
induction.  By  induction  Socrates  reached  “  conceptual  knowl¬ 
edge.’7  That  is,  he  advanced  from  facts  to  abstractions,  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal,  from  the  known  to  cases 
hitherto  unobserved  or  unexamined.  “  To  Socrates  we  may 
unquestionably  assign  two  novelties,  inductive  discourses  and 
the  definitions  of  general  terms,”  writes  his  great  pupil 
Aristotle.  But  this  process  of  induction  Socrates  did  not 
reduce  within  clearly-defined  lines.  All  that  he  has  clearly 
expressed  is  the  general  postulate  that  everything  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  concept  and  that  true  knowledge  belongs  only  to 
the  concept.  Further  details  about  the  mode  and  manner  of 
this  induction  and  its  strict  logical  forms  were  not  yet  molded 
into  a  theory.  The  method  was  applied  by  him  rather  as  the 
result  of  individual  skill. 

By  this  entire  process  Socrates  brought  people  to  see,  as 
Plato  puts  it,  the  one  in  the  many  and  the  many  in  the  one. 
Assuredly  we  may  echo  Grote’s  statement,  that  it  requires  at 
the  present  day  some  mental  effort  to  see  anything  important 
in  the  invention  of  notions  so  familiar  as  those  of  genus,  defi¬ 
nition,  the  individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a  genus — 
what  each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc.  Never¬ 
theless  four  centuries  before  Christ  these  terms  denoted  mental 
processes  which  few,  if  any  but  Socrates,  had  a  distinct  recog¬ 
nition  of,  in  the  form  of  analytical  consciousness.  The  novelty 
was  very  distasteful  to  those  who  were  not  seduced  by  it.  Men 
resent  being  forced  to  rigor  of  speech  and  thought;  they  call 
you  “ pedantic”  if  you  insist  on  their  using  terms  with 
definite  meaning;  they  prefer  the  loose  flowing  language  of 
indefinite  associations  which  picks  up  in  its  course  a  variety 
of  heterogenous  meanings;  and  are  irritated  at  any  speaker 
who  points  out  to  them  the  inaccuracy  of  their  phrases. 
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The  following  dialogue  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  different 
stages  of  the  Socratic  method.  Meno. — Can  you  tell  me, 
Socrates,  whether  virtue  is  teachable  ?  Socrates. — I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  even  know  what  virtue  is,  and 
when  I  do  not  know  what  a  thing  is,  how  can  I  know  anything 
about  its  attributes?  M. — But  is  it  really  true,  Socrates,  that 
you  do  not  know  what  virtue  is?  S. — Yes,  and  more  than 
this  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  did  know.  Meno 
proceeds  to  answer  that  there  are  many  virtues :  the  virtue  of 
a  man — competence  to  transact  the  business  of  the  city.  The 
virtue  of  a  woman — to  administer  the  house  well.  The  virtue 
of  a  child,  of  an  old  man,  a  slave,  etc.  Socrates  rejects  this 
answer.  I  asked  for  the  virtue  and  you  mention  a  host  of 
virtues.  In  answer  to  my  question  you  ought  to  declare  what 
all  the  single  virtues  have  in  common,  through  the  communion 
of  which  they  are  virtues.  Meno  tries  again,  and  answers, 
“  it  is  to  be  competent,  to  exercise  command  over  men.” 
Socrates  is  not  satisfied  with  this  answer  and  rejoins:  “but 
that  will  not  suit  for  the  virtue  of  a  child  or  a  slave.” 
M. — Very  true.  I  say  too,  that  there  are  other  virtues, 
namely,  courage,  moderation,  wisdom,  etc.  S. — But  my  good 
>  man,  we  are,  thus  still  in  the  same  predicament.  In  looking 
for  one  virtue,  we  have  found  many;  but  we  cannot  find  that 
one  form  which  runs  through  them  all.  Meno  in  his  bewilder¬ 
ment  exclaims :  “  Your  conversation  Socrates,  produces  the 
effect  of  a  shock  of  a  torpedo.  You  stun  and  confound  me. 
I  have  often  discoursed  copiously — and  as  I  thought  effectively 
— upon  virtue,  but  now  you  have  shown  that  I  do  not  even 
know  what  virtue  is.”  Socrates  replies:  “  If  I  throw  you  into 
perplexity  it  is  only  because  I  am  myself  in  the  like  perplexity 
and  ignorance.  I  do  not  know  what  virtue  is  any  more  than 
you  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  the  search  after  it  if  you 
will  assist  me.” 

This  dialogue  illustrates  admirably  the  various  stages  of  the 
Socratic  method.  First,  he  knows  not  what  virtue  is ;  secondly, 
he  examines  Meno  and  finds  that  he  also  knows  not  the  con- 
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cept  of  virtue,  and  affirms  that  he  never  found  one  who  knew 
it;  thirdly,  he  creates  doubt  and  perplexity  in  the  mind  of 
Meno,  accompanied  by  an  intense  desire  to  arrive  at  certainty ; 
fourthly,  Socrates  assists  his  interlocutor  in  bringing  to  day¬ 
light  what  was  slumbering  in  his  mind.  The  whole  process 
is  inductive  in  that  it  proceeds  from  propositions  best  known  to 
truths  less  known  and  culminates  in  the  definition  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing  under  consideration,  the  forming  of  a  con¬ 
cept.  The  concept  of  virtue,  indeed,  was  not  found ;  hut,  what 
was  more  important  to  Socrates,  the  “  concept  of  the  concept  ” 
was  found.  From  henceforth  Meno  knew  what  a  real  defini¬ 
tion  must  look  like. 


III. 


THE  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  JESUS. 

LESTER  REDDIN. 

The  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  Jesus  was  man.  He  Him¬ 
self  makes  no  explicit  statement  to  this  effect,  but  the  fact  is 
evinced  by  His  words  and  actions  throughout  His  public 
ministry.  In  contrast  with  John  the  Baptist,  around  whom 
there  clung  a  spirit  of  self-reserve,  Jesus  came  both  eating  and 
drinking  (Matt.  11:  18,  19),  and  mingling  freely  in  human 
society.  He  went  into  the  homes  of  the  people  and  accepted 
their  hospitality  (Lk.  10 :  38,  7 :  36,  Mk.  2 :  15,  Lk.  19  :  5  ff.), 
attended  their  weddings  (Jn.  2:  2),  and  visited  their  sick 
(Mk.  1:  30-31).  The  sphere  of  His  social  activity  was  not 
circumscribed  by  party  lines  nor  racial  boundaries;  and  He 
displayed  extraordinary  adaptability  to  the  various  conditions 
of  the  human  mind  and  feelings.  He  discussed  theological 
niceties  with  the  learned  doctors  in  the  temple  with  a  facility 
_  which  astonished  “ all  that  heard  Him”  (Lk.  2:  47),  and  He 
talked  entertainingly  to  the  Samaritan  woman  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  W ater  of  Life  which  He  gives  over  the  water 
which  she  might  draw  from  the  ancestral  well  (Jn.  4:  7—26). 
He  loved  the  rich  young  ruler  whose  moral  life  was  beyond 
reproach  (Mk.  10:  21),  and  His  attitude  toward  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious  class  was  such  as  to  call  forth  from  His  critics  the 
epithet,  “A  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners”  (Matt.  11:  lb- 
20).  He  found  Himself  perfectly  at  ease  at  a  dinner  given  in 
His  honor  at  the  home  of  aristocratic  Simon,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha  was  not  objectionable  to  him. 
Indeed,  no  one  has  ever  more  truly  become  “  all  things  to  all 
men”  than  did  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  Nor  did  He  fail  to 
interest  men  in  Himself.  His  oft-repeated  challenge  to  men 
was,  “  Follow  me” ;  and,  although  many  of  those  who  were  at 
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first  interested  in  Him  afterward  staggered  at  His  teaching, 
and  “  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  77  (vide  Jn.  6 : 
60,  66),  the  Evangelists  frequently  tell  us  of  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  around  Him.  “  The  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly”  because  He  was  in  “ hearing  distance”  of  the  common 
people ;  and  He  could  say  to  His  own  disciples :  “  Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.”  He  called  the  rugged 
fishermen  of  Galilee  to  forsake  their  nets,  and  become  His 
constant  companions  that  they  might  learn  to  be  “  fishers  of 
men.”  It  is  true,  He  said:  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work”  (Jn.  4:  34),  but 
He  was  doing  the  will  of  the  F ather  when  He  was  ministering 
to  the  highest  needs  of  men.  As  the  Good  Shepherd  He  lays 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  with  such  service  the  Father 
is  well  pleased  (Jn.  10:  15,  17).  He  was  interested  in  men 
for  their  own  sakes.  He  could  have  said  with  Paul :  “  I  seek 
not  yours,  but  you.”  He  “  came  not  to  he  ministered  to,  but 
to  minister”  (Matt.  20:  28,  Mk.  10:  45).  Therefore  He  was 
not  willing  to  become  entangled  in  the  economic  affairs  of  men. 
It  is  true  that  on  two  different  occasions  He  multiplied  the 
loaves  and  fishes  and  satisfied  the  hunger  of  the  multitudes,  hut 
He  would  not  allow  Himself  to  be  made  king  by  those  who 
“  ate  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.”  Although  He  admits, 
when  on  trial  before  Pilate,  His  claim  to  be  “king  of  the 
Jews,”  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  His  “kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,”  and,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  rival  to  the  Roman 
authority.  He  would  not  even  claim  His  rightful  exemption 
from  paying  the  temple  tax  (Matt.  17  :  24  ff.).  He  refused  to 
become  an  administrator  of  an  estate,  and  thus  guarantee  to  the 
complaining  son  his  proper  share  of  his  father’s  goods  (Lk.  12  : 
14).  He  showed  no  inclination  to  use  His  friendly  office  to 
equalize  household  duties  between  two  sisters,  but  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  complaining  one  to  the  higher  concerns  of 
life  (Lk.  10  :  40  ff.). 

One  with  such  sympathetic  interest  in  men,  who  “had  no 
need  that  any  one  should  testify  concerning  man,  for  He  Him- 
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self  knew  what  is  in  man,”  should  be  listened  to  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  teacher  of  things  pertaining  to  the  nature  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  race.  This  great  teacher  has  spoken,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  His  utterances  on  this 
subject. 

I.  The  Origin  of  Man. 

In  the  few  passages  in  which  Jesus  refers  to  the  origin  of 
man,  He  speaks,  not  in  the  languages  of  the  laboratory  or 
the  class-room  in  science,  but  in  the  language  of  a  religious 
teacher.  “Hypotheses”  and  “working  formulse”  hold  no  place 
in  His  pedagogical  program.  He  takes  no  cognizance  of  medi¬ 
ating  causes,  but  goes  directly  to  the  one  great  First  Cause. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  concerning  a  method  or  a  process  of  the 
creation  of  man ;  it  is  sufficient  for  Him  to  say  that  God  made 
him.  The  assumption  of  this  fact  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  His 
teaching;  it  is  positively  stated  by  Him  once  (Mk.  10 :  6,  Matt. 
19:  7).  He  does  not  deny  that  the  race  has  made  progress 
since  the  creation — a  fact  patent  in  His  day  as  well  as  in  our 
own  day — but  He  insists  that  the  present  sex  distinctions  and 
family  instincts  have  existed  from  the  beginning ;  and  He  pre¬ 
dicts  that  such  will  continue  until  His  coming  (Matt.  24:  38). 
-  Jesus  does  not  teach  that  men  stand  in  the  relation  of  sons 
to  God  by  virtue  of  their  creation.  It  is  true  that  when  speak¬ 
ing  to  His  own  disciples  concerning  God  and  His  activities  in 
the  world  and  among  men,  He  not  infrequently  uses  such  appel¬ 
lations  as  “Your  Father”  (Mat.  6:  8),  “Your  Heavenly 
Father”  (v.  14),  “Your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven”  (ibid., 
23:  9)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  said  to  those  who  boasted 
of  their  descent  from  Abraham  and  their  consequent  freedom : 
“  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil,  and  the  desires  of  your 
father  ye  will  do”  (Jn.  8:  44).  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the 
sonship  which  Jesus  predicated  of  men  is  ethical  rather  than 
natural,  a  relationship  into  which  men  are  brought,  not  by  the 
operation  of  forces  over  which  they  have  no  control,  but  by 
their  own  free  choices.  To  be  children,  therefore,  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  men  must  have  a  moral  likeness  to  Him  (cf. 
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Matt.  5:  9,  45).  But  as  the  creature  of  God’s  hand  man  is 
the  object  of  His  constant  watchcare  and  providence.  The 
Creator  does  not  seclude  Himself  from  His  world  nor  hide  His 
face  from  His  creatures,  but  He  is  ever  in  the  world,  and  He 
sees  even  that  which  is  done  in  secret  (Matt.  6:4).  Hot  even 
the  minutest  details  in  the  lives  of  His  creatures  escape  His 
notice;  He  even  numbers  the  hairs  of  man’s  head.  All  men, 
irrespective  of  their  moral  character,  are  the  constant  recipi¬ 
ents  of  His  material  blessings;  “He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust  ”  (Matt.  5  :  45).  Although  no  one  of  us  is  able, 
by  his  own  anxiety,  to  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature,  yet  He  who 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  in  their  robes  of  beauty  and  feeds 
the  fowls  of  the  air  will  continue  to  provide  food  and  raiment 
for  men  who  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  (Matt. 
6:  25  ff.,  10:  29  fi.). 

II.  Man’s  Capacity  for  Religion. 

Jesus  everywhere  assumes  that  man  is  capable  of  having 
religious  experiences.  Hative  depravity  He  does  not  deny, 
but  He  never  would  admit  that  men  are  naturally  so  depraved 
that  they  have  no  religious  propensities.  Indeed,  His  teach¬ 
ing  and  appeals  to  men  would  have  been  folly  on  any  other 
assumption  than  that  His  hearers  were  constitutionally  cap¬ 
able  of  comprehending  and  responding  to  His  message.  In 
His  words,  as  well  as  in  His  actions,  He  implies  that  men 
have  a  native  faculty  to  discern  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
truth  concerning  God,  and  to  come  into  vital  relationship  with 
Him.  “Ho  man,”  He  says,  “can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  who  sent  me  draw  him”  (Jn.  6:  44),  but  there  must 
first  be  within  man  that  which  is  tractable,  that  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  drawn  to  the  Son  when  the  divine 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Jesus  found  this 
appetency  for  religion  so  acute  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
His  day  that  they  were  fainting  from  the  lack  of  proper  spiri¬ 
tual  leadership  (Matt.  9 :  36).  How  could  the  Son  reveal  the 
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Father  to  men,  unless  they  were  able  to  receive  His  revela¬ 
tion?  He  declares  that  Peter  had  received  a  revelation  from 
the  Heavenly  Father  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Christ 
which  flesh  and  blood  never  could  have  made  to  him  (Matt. 
16:  17).  Philip,  during  the  “long  time’7  that  he  was  with 
his  Lord,  ought  to  have  found  in  Him  the  very  revelation  of 
the  Father  Himself  (Jn.  14:  9).  He  expressed  wonder  that 
Cleopas  and  his  unnamed  companion  on  the  way  to  Emmaus 
should  have  been  so  slow  to  comprehend  that  measure  of  divine 
revelation  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Israel’s 
Redeemer  and  His  work  (Lk.  24:  25ff.).  Men  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  light  and  darkness,  hut  many  deliberately 
choose  darkness  rather  than  light  lest  their  deeds  which  are 
evil  should  be  made  manifest  by  the  light.  He  implies,  how¬ 
ever,  that  men  may  so  abuse  that  innate  power  of  soul  that 
they  are  no  longer  susceptible  to  spiritual  impressions;  when 
to  give  the  gospel  to  them  would  be  as  useless  as  to  cast  pearls 
before  swine  (Matt.  7:  6).  Exegetes  are  quite  generally 
agreed  that  there  is,  in  His  words  to  those  Pharisees  who 
charged  Him  with  casting  out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beel- 
zebul,  an  implied  charge  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  sin  / which  He  pronounces  unpardonable.  Perhaps 
the  unpardonableness  of  their  crime  is  grounded  in  the  fact 
that  they  had  so  stifled  their  power  of  spiritual  discernment 
as  to  be  unable  further  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of 
God  and  the  works  of  Satan.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to 
train  this  tendency  of  the  human  soul  in  the  right  direction, 
and  to  this  end  He  adjusted  His  appeal  to  whatever  degree 
of  religious  intelligence  and  interest  He  found  in  the  life  of 
any  given  individual.  In  His  words  to  the  apathetic  and 
indifferent  there  was  a  commingling  of  reproof,  threat,  and 
promise  (Lk.  13  :  1-9).  He  repressed  rash  discipleship  (Matt. 
8:  19-20),  and  sought  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  (vv.  21-22)  ; 
He  put  to  the  test  the  faith  of  His  most  devoted  followers  by 
thrusting  upon  them  a  decision  between  continued  fidelity  to 
Him  and  turning  back  with  those  who  “  walked  no  more  with 
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Him  ”  (Jn.  6:  66,  67).  On  the  eve  of  His  passion  He  says 
that  those  whom  His  Father  had  given  Him  had  so  exercised 
this  power  as  to  he  assured  of  the  divine  character  of  Him  and 
His  message  (Jn.  17:  7,  8). 

III.  Max’s  Presext  Religious  Status. 

Jesus  recognizes  that  man  in  his  present  state  is  estranged 
from  God.  This  estrangement  results  in  an  attitude  of  an¬ 
tagonism  on  the  part  of  man  toward  things  divine.  Matters 
of  a  human  origin,  therefore,  belong  in  an  entirely  different 
category  from  matters  of  a  heavenly  origin.  If  the  baptism 
of  John  were  of  men,  it  could  not  have  a  heavenly  character, 
because  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  other  (Matt.  21 :  25, 
Mk.  11:  30,  Lk.  20:  4).  For  Peter,  in  his  well-intended 
counsel  to  his  Lord,  to  savor  the  things  of  men  rather  than 
the  things  of  God  was  a  positive  “  offence  ”  to  the  Lord,  and 
provoked  from  His  lips  words  of  rebuke  such  as  were  never 
spoken  even  to  the  traitor.  Jesus  warns  His  disciples  of  the 
opposition  which  they  may  expect  of  the  world  because  they 
are  not  of  the  world.  So  dominant  is  this  hostility  of  the 
world  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  that  His  great  shepherd 
heart  went  out  in  prayer  to  the  Father  that  His  disciples 
might  he  divinely  kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world  ( Jn.  17 : 
15).  In  that  memorable  passage,  John  3  :  16,  He  teaches  that 
all  men  would  have  perished  but  for  His  coming  into  the 
world.  In  His  defence  of  Himself  before  those  who  mur¬ 
mured  at  His  going  in  to  he  the  guest  of  a  “  sinner,”  He 
speaks  of  man  as  “  that  which  is  lost,”  and  declares  that  His 
mission  in  the  world  is  to  save  such.  Although  man  is  thus 
alienated  from  God  and  righteousness,  there  is  hope  of  his 
recovery.  ,  The  lost  sheep  has  not  strayed  so  far  away  hut 
that  the  Shepherd  may  “go  after  the  lost  one  until  He  find 
it.”  The  prodigal  son  has  not  become  so  debased  but  that 
he  may  “  come  to  himself  ”  and  resolve  in  his  heart  to  return 
to  his  father’s  house.  Although  J esus  does  not  give  an  elabo¬ 
rate  doctrine  of  sin,  such,  for  example,  as  Paul  gives  in  the 
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fifth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  He  recognizes  sin 
as  the  cause  of  man's  alienation  from  God.  The  presence  of 
moral  and  spiritual  disorder  in  the  race  is  the  occasion  of  His 
appearance  in  the  drama  of  human  history.  The  words  of 
the  angel  in  the  annunciation  to  Joseph:  “  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins'’  (Matt.  1:  21),  find  their  echo  in  the 
words  of  Jesus:  “I  came  ...  to  call  .  .  .  sinners  to  repen¬ 
tance”  (Matt.  9 :  13,  Mk.  2 :  17,  Lk.  5 :  32,  cf.  Lk.  15  passim). 
The  remission  of  sins,  therefore,  is  the  great  end  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  His  sacrificial  service.  “  Thus  it  is  written  that 
the  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day, 
and  that  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins  should  he 
preached  in  His  name  to  all  the  nations”  (Lk.  24:  46,  47). 

IV.  The  Worth  of  Man. 

Jesus  seems  not  to  have  placed  a  very  high  premium  on  a 
corpse.  It  was  not  His  purpose  to  discourage  filial  love  and 
obedience ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  He  censured  those  Scribes  who 
had  contrived  a  scheme  to  release  a  son  from  all  filial  obliga¬ 
tion  for  making  void  the  word  of  God  by  their  traditions. 
But  He  would  have  the  young  man  who  wished  to  defer  his 
'discipleship  ilntil  he  had  buried  his  father,  to  think  of  the 
body  of  his  deceased  parent  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  was  really  the  first  to  teach  the 
true  worth  of  human  life.  Aristotle  had  taught  the  Greeks 
to  think  of  a  slave  as  “  a  kind  of  animate  machine,”  and  the 
highest  motive  for  benevolence  which  the  great  Roman  moral¬ 
ist,  Seneca,  knew  was  the  “  consciousness  of  having  a  noble 
nature.”  But  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  an  altruistic  ideal;  He 
presented  a  motive  which  is  objective  rather  than  subjective; 
He  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  worth  of  man.  To  Him  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and,  therefore,  He  would  have  His  dis¬ 
ciples  infer  that  He  who  is  the  author  of  life  will  not  with¬ 
hold  from  His  creatures  those  things  which  are  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  life.  Man  is  of  incalculably  more  value 
than  a  sheep,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  very  great  responsi- 
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bility  resting  upon  men  to  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  men.  Perhaps  He  does  not  require  one  to 
hazard  his  own  life  to  save  the  life  of  his  fellow,  although  His 
words  to  the  Twelve,  “  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you  ” 
(Jn.  15:  12),  may  imply  this.  To  Cain’s  interrogation: 
“  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  He  would  reply  affirmatively. 
“  Give  ye  them  to  eat,”  was  His  reply  to  the  Twelve  when  they 
desired  Him  to  send  the  multitude  away  from  Him  hungry. 
The  example  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  failed  to  care 
for  the  one  who  had  been  wounded  by  robbers  is  pointed  out  by 
Him  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  contempt  rather  than  admira¬ 
tion  from  His  hearers ;  whereas  the  example  of  the  Samaritan 
who  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  man  and  further 
provided  for  his  necessities  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
win  their  approval.  He  teaches  that  it  is  permissible  to  do 
manual  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  if  necessary  to  save  life  or  to 
alleviate  suffering.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ^/-preservation  resting  upon  every  man.  It  is 
folly  to  accumulate  riches  at  the  hazard  of  one’s  soul,  for  the 
whole  world  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  worth  of  the  soul. 
Hor  is  the  care  of  the  spiritual — although  of  primary  im¬ 
portance — the  whole  duty  of  man;  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
care  for  his  physical  life  also.  It  is  true,  the  Great  Teacher 
admonishes  men  not  to  labor  for  “the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life”;  to 
lose  one’s  life  for  His  sake  and  the  gospel’s  is  meritorious  of 
eternal  life,  but,  where  there  is  no  conflict  with  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  soul,  there  is  a  responsibility  resting  on  every 
man  to  protect  that  life  which  God  has  given  him.  This  duty 
of  self-preservation,  written  by  the  Creator  in  the  very  nature 
of  men,  takes  precedence  over  certain  positive  religious  re¬ 
quirements.  It  takes  precedence  over  the  Levitical  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  Tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  proper  for  David  to  enter  the  House  of  God  and  eat  the 
Shewbread,  which,  because  of  its  sanctity,  was  “not  lawful 
to  eat  but  for  the  priests  only,”  rather  than  submit  to  suicidal 
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hunger.  It  takes  precedence  over  the  Sabbath  law,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  disciples  are  justified  in  violating  the  Sabbath  law 
by  reaping  grain  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  bodies. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sublimest  conception  of  man  ever  given 
to  the  world  was  given  by  Him  who,  although  He  spent  His 
life  in  a  ministry  of  love  and  mercy  to  men,  was  thought,  by 
the  members  of  His  own  family  to  be  “  beside  himself,”  and 
by  His  enemies  to  be  possessed  by  a  demon. 

Chesteb,  Pa. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

A  Catechetical  Suggestion  Arranged  According  to  the 

Teaching  of  Jesus. 

SCOTT  R.  WAGNER. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  felt  that  there  was  a  vital 
need  of  something  to  supplement  the  instruction  that  is  usually 
given  in  connection  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  To  he  a 
member  of  the  Church  and  to  live  a  Christian  life  means  more 
today  than  it  did  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Our  prospective 
church  members  need  more  emphasis  on  the  devotional  and 
ethical  side  of  life.  The  following  treatise  has  been  worked 
out  with  these  and  other  evident  needs  in  mind,  especially 
toward  the  end  that  the  instruction  before  confirmation  shall 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  preaching  and  teaching  from  the 
pulpit  after  confirmation. 

It  is  very  essential  to  give  catechumens  the  view  point  of 
religious  education  that  will  be  familiar  when  they  worship 
in  the  sanctuary.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  the  basis  for  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  pulpit 
utterances.  Since  there  are  very  few  churches  any  more  that 
teach  along  the  lines  of  former  days  it  follows  that  if  the 
newly  confirmed  are  to  take  up  the  many  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  feel  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the  sermons  they 
hear  they  must  receive  instruction  which,  to  some  extent,  sup¬ 
plements  that  which  is  at  present  provided. 

The  following  material  has  been  worked  out  gradually  and 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  is 
not  presumed  to  solve  what  we  call  in  this  day  “  the  catecheti¬ 
cal  problem,”  but  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  toward  that  end. 
In  its  use  over  a  period  of  three  years  it  has  proven  to  be  of 
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value  to  the  limited  number  using  it.  Last  winter  the  contents 
of  the  present  article  was  read  before  the  Lehigh  Valley  Minis¬ 
terial  Association.  The  association  was  unanimous  in  asking 
for  its  publication  in  such  form  that  it  could  be  given  more 
careful  examination.  Through  the  pages  of  the  Review  it  is 
now  given  to  a  larger  circle  with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  criticism  of  each  one  who  may  read  it. 

Should  it  be  the  desire  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pastors, 
after  some  possible  alteration,  it  will  be  put  in  such  form  as 
to  be  readily  available  for  their  use. 

Introductory. 

1.  What  as  a  Christian  is  my  first  duty  in  life  ? 

My  first  duty  in  life,  as  a  Christian,  is  to  preserve,  develop 
and  use  all  my  powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  will  of  God,  my  heavenly  Lather. 

Lk.  2 :  40 ;  Lk.  2 :  42 ;  Lk.  2 :  49  ;  Mtt.  6:33;  Jno.  10 :  30 ; 
Jno.  15 :  8. 

Meditation. — Am  I  willing  to  so  learn  God’s  will  that  I  may 
be  able  to  say,  with  J esus,  in  regard  to  all  my  thoughts,  plans, 
desires,  and  acts,  “  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business  ”  ? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  of  study? 

The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  enable  me,  by  the 
study  of  God’s  word,  by  the  practice  of  prayer,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit,  and  by  the  direction  of  my  teacher,  to  become  pre¬ 
pared  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  will  of  God,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Mtt.  6:  6;  Jno.  16:  13;  2  Tim.  2:  15;  2  Tim.  3:  16-17; 
Eph.  4:  11-12. 

Meditation. — Do  I  read  my  Bible  daily,  searching  for  the 
word  that  may  be  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path  ?  Do  I  enjoy  fellowship  with  my  Father  in  daily  prayer  ? 

I.  The  Christian  Life. 

3.  What  is  the  Christian  life  ? 

The  Christian  life  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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Jno.  6:38;  17:4;  14 :  9  ;  10 :  10 ;  Mtt.  5  :  48  ;  Mk.  9  :  41. 
Study.— Name  the  various  subjects  treated  by  Jesus  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mtt.  5-7). 

4.  How  did  J esus  reveal  the  life  of  God  that  was  in  him  ? 
Jesus  revealed  the  life  of  God  by  perfectly  living  a  life  of 

self  sacrifice  and  loving  service,  also  by  his  teaching  and  his 
mighty  works. 

Jno.  1 :  4 ;  8  :  29 ;  20 :  30-31 ;  Mtt.  8  :  20 ;  Lk.  8 :  1. 
Meditation. — Is  there  anything  I  ought  to  do  for  Jesus’ 
sake  that  I  leave  undone  ? 

5.  How  should  I  apply  this  spirit  to  my  life  ? 

By  being  ready  and  willing  to  give  up  and  abandon  any 
interest  or  desire  that  is  merely  self  pleasing,  for  the  purpose 
of  using  all  my  energy  and  ability  for  the  welfare  of  others  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

Lk.  5:  11;  9:  23-24;  Jno.  17:  19;  Bom.  12:  9. 

Meditation. — Is  there  anything  that  I  should  give  up  that 
I  might  enter  more  fully  into  the  Christian  life  ? 

6.  Is  the  Christian  life  then  more  than  to  deny  myself  and 

resist  evil? 

Yes,  Jesus  taught  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  to  resist  evil 
that  we  might  be  the  better  fitted  for  Christian  service. 

Jno.  17 :  17-18;  Mtt.  20:  28;  29:  27;  7:  21. 

Study . — The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk.  10:  25- 
37)  and  note  what  Jesus  commends. 

7.  Does  Jesus  commend  a  life  of  energy  and  activity  in  his 

service  ? 

Jesus  called  only  industrious  men  to  become  his  disciples, 
and  God  has  always  set  his  highest  approval  upon  those  who, 
guided  by  his  presence,  have  been  most  active  and  faithful  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  worthy  ends  of  life. 

Mtt.  25:  21;  25:  40;  Lk.  10:  37;  Jno.  15:  16;  2  Thes. 
3:  13. 

Study. — Bead  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Mtt.  25:  1L-30) 
and  note  what  is  praised  and  what  condemned. 
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II.  Of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  and  our  Mission. 

8.  Where  may  I  learn  about  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 

Christ  ? 

In  the  four  books  of  the  Hew  Testament,  known  as  the 
gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke  and  St. 

John. 

Mtt.  1:1;  Mk.  1:1;  Lk.  1 :  1-4. 

Study. — Commit  the  names  and  nature  of  all  the  books  in 
the  Hew  Testament. 

9.  Can  I  learn  about  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 

life  from  any  other  sources  ? 

Yes,  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Hew  Testament,  contain  records  and  refer¬ 
ences  which  are  not  only  important  but  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  life. 
Jno.  16 :  12-13 ;  2  Tim.  3 :  16 ;  Heb.  1 :  1—2. 

Study. — Learn  the  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
names  of  the  books  in  each  division. 

10.  What  does  Jesus  teach  us  concerning  himself? 

Jesus  teaches  us  that  he  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father;  the 
Son  of  God;  the  son  of  Man;  the  Messiah;  the  Savior  of  the 
lost.  He  also  declares  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one,  and 
that  his  message  was  not  his  but  that  of  his  Father  who  sent 
him. 

Jno.  4 :  25-26 ;  9  :  35-37 ;  10 :  30 ;  14 :  9  ;  Lk.  19  :  10. 
Commit. — 

“  Father  of  eternal  grace, 

Glorify  Thyself  in  me; 

Meekly  beaming  in  my  face, 

May  the  world  Thine  image  see.” 

11.  What  does  Jesus  say  further  in  regard  to  his  mission  ? 

“  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  hath  an- 
nointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
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are  bruised,  and  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord” 
(Lk.  4:  18-19). 

Matt.  11:  2-6. 

C  ommit. — 

“  The  healing  of  the  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain. 

We  touch  Him  in  life’s  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

0  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all. 

Whate’er  our  name  or  sign, 

We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call, 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine.” 

12.  Give  some  other  expressions  in  which  Jesus  explains  his 
mission. 

He  says :  “  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly  ” ;  “  the  son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ” ;  “  to  fulfill  and 
not  to  destroy.”  He  also  refers  to  himself  as  “  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,”  “  the  bread  of  life,”  “  the  good  shepherd  ”  ; 
etc.,  and  declares  that  he  came  “  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister.” 

Jno.  6:  38;  Mtt.  7:  1-5. 

Meditation. — “  Look  up  and  not  down,  look  out  and  not  in, 
look  forward  and  not  back,  and  lend  a  hand.” 

13.  What  is  the  mission  of  Jesus  according  to  John  3 :  16  ? 
That  because  of  God’s  eternal  love  for  man  he  sent  Jesus 

Christ  to  manifest  that  love,  and  offered  all  who  accepted  His 
divine  message  and  believed  in  His  mission  the  gift  of  eternal 
life. 

Jno.  1 :  12  ;  1 :  16  ;  12 :  46 ;  Psa.  103  :  13  ;  Jude  21. 

Study. — The  twenty-third  Psalm  and  note  the  attitude  of 
God  toward  us. 

14.  What  then  may  I  understand  to  be  my  mission  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jesus? 

It  follows  that  my  mission  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  is  not  only 
to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior,  but  also  to 
take  up,  establish,  and  extend,  as  though  they  were  my  own, 
the  aims  and  ends  for  which  He  lived  and  died. 
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Jno.  14:  1;  Lk.  10:  37;  Mtt.  28:  19-20;  Jno.  17:  18; 

20:  21. 

Commit. — 

“  Jesus,  I  live  to  Thee 
The  loveliest  and  best; 

My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me, 

In  Thy  blest  love  I  rest.” 

15.  What  are  some  of  these  aims  that  should  control  my  life  ? 
(1)  That  the  result  of  all  my  desires  and  acts  may  lead  me 

toward  the  perfect  life  of  God.  (2)  That  having  been  blest 
by  my  fellowship  with  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  become  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  my  associates.  (3)  That  I  manifest,  daily,  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

Mtt.  5  :  13-14 ;  5  :  48  ;  28 :  18-20  ;  Gen.  12 :  2  ;  Mk.  5  :  19  ; 
10:  32. 

Meditation. — Am  I  doing  anything  myself  that  I  would  con¬ 
demn  in  others  ? 

16.  What  does  Jesus  tell  us  is  the  highest  good  in  life,  toward 
which  we  should  continually  strive  ? 

Jesus  teaches  us  that  the  highest  good  in  life  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  living  its  righteousness  and 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  which  that  life  affords.  But  this 
cannot  be  had  unless  we  seek  it  as  of  more  value  than  any  other 
possession. 

Lk.  12 :  31 ;  Mtt.  6  :  21 ;  5  :  48  ;  13 :  44-46  ;  Mk.  8  :  36. 
Meditation. — In  what  definite  way  am  I  trying  to  add  to  the 
uplift  of  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  I  come  in  touch  ? 

III.  Of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

By  the  kingdom  of  God  is  meant  all  such  persons,  who 
through  faith,  seek  to  live  as  brethren,  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  whose  desire  is  to  accomplish  all  such  good 
works  as  He  has  prepared  for  them  to  walk  in. 

Matt.  5:  44-45;  23:  8-9;  25:  40;  Mk.  3:  31-35;  Rom. 
14:  17. 
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Study. — Mtt.  25 :  31-46  and  note  what  traits  of  character 
are  most  commended  and  hence  most  desirable. 

18.  What  is  it  to  have  faith  in  God  ? 

It  is  to  look  np  with  love  and  confidence  to  God,  whom  I 
reverence  as  higher,  holier,  wiser,  and  in  every  way,  above 
myself ;  to  depend  upon  Him  and  patiently  obey  his  will. 

Heb.  11 :  1-3. 

Study. — The  four  factors  of  faith  are  reverence,  confidence, 
dependence,  obedience.  Head  all  of  Heb.  11,  and  notice  the 
relation  of  faith  to  conduct. 

19.  What  does  Jesus  teach  as  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom? 
The  law  to  govern  life  in  this  kingdom  is  none  other  than 

the  will  of  God. 

Mtt.  6 :  10 ;  7 :  21. 

Prayer. — 

“  Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

Thy  will  in  all  to  see; 

And  what  I  do  in  anything, 

To  do  it  as  for  Thee/’ 

20.  How  may  I  know  what  the  will  of  God  is  ? 

By  the  study  of  God’s  word ;  by  the  study  of  Christ’s  life ; 
by  prayer ;  by  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  by  obedience  to 
my  conscience  in  following  my  highest  and  holiest  motives. 

Jn.  7 :  17 ;  Mtt.  26 :  39 ;  5 :  8. 

Prayer. — Wilt  Thou  bless  me,  my  Bather,  with  such  purity 
of  heart  and  life  that  I  may  be  able  always  to  learn  thy  will 
and  then  to  conform  my  actions  to  thy  will  ? 

21.  What  special  invitation  did  Jesus  give  to  take  up  the  life 
of  the  kingdom  ? 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is 
light”  (Mtt.  11:  28-30). 

Isa.  55:  1-3.  Bev.  22:  17. 
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Commit. — 

“Just  as  I  am;  Thy  love  unknown 
Has  broken  every  barrier  down; 

Now,  to  be  Thine,  yea,  Thine  alone, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come.” 

22.  What  special  promises  are  extended  to  all  who  accept 
this  invitation  ? 

God  promises  to  all  who  come  unto  Him  and  who  keep  his 
commandments  that  fulness  and  abundance  of  life  which  leads 
to  peace,  happiness  and  true  success. 

Jno.  15:  7;  14:  21;  14:  27;  13:  17;  Prov.  16:  20;  Psa. 
37 :  3-5. 

Prayer. — Por  all  thy  blessings,  O  Lord,  make  us  always 
truly  grateful.  Amen. 

23.  How  should  I  come  to  God  ? 

I  should  come  always  just  as  I  am,  willing  to  learn  to  walk 
as  a  child  of  the  light,  as  God  giveth  me  vision. 

Heb.  11 :  6 ;  Jno.  3 :  16. 

Prayer. — 

“  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah, 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land; 

Lam  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty, 

Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand. 

Bread  of  heaven,  bread  of  heaven, 

Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more.” 

24.  How  then  may  I  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  and  enjoy  all 
its  blessings  and  rewards  ? 

(1)  By  seeking  it  with  my  whole  heart.,  (2)  by  doing  the 
will  of  God,  or  doing  his  commandments,  (3)  by  the  leading 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  (4)  by  faith,  and  (5)  by  loathing  all 
manner  of  life  that  is  contrary  to  his  will. 

Mtt.  7:7;  Jno.  14 :  15 ;  14 :  26 ;  Mtt.  5 :  8. 

Prayer. — 

“  Gracious  Spirit,  love  divine, 

Let  Thy  light  within  me  shine; 

All  my  guilty  fears  remove, 

Fill  me  full  of  heaven  and  love.” 
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25.  As  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God  how  should  I  feel 
and  act  toward  my  fellow  men  ? 

As  a  member  of  this  kingdom  it  behooves  me  to  manifest 
always  toward  all  people  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  fraternal 
service. 

Mk.  9  :  35  ;  10 :  44 ;  Mtt.  20 :  25-28. 

Study. — Jno.  13  :  4-17,  and  note  how  Jesus  unites  greatness 
with  humility. 

26.  What  is  the  first  commandment  which  Jesus  has  enjoined 

on  all  who  profess  to  live  in  his  kingdom  ? 

Jesus  says:  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength;  this  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

Prov.  23:  26;  1  Jno.  4:  12;  2  Jno.  6. 

Study. — First  four  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

27.  What  other  writers  in  scripture  emphasize  the  same 
truths  and  principles  ? 

Micah  6 :  8,  says  “  What  doth  the  Lord  God  require  of 
thee  but  to  love  mercy,  do  justly  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God”;  St.  Paul  in  Titus  2:  11-12  says:  “For  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we  should 
live  soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ” ; 
and  St.  Jas.  says  in  1 :  27 :  “  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  the  Father  is  this:  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.” 
Isa.  1 :  16-20. 

Study. — Ten  Commandments  six  to  ten. 

28.  In  what  direct  teachings  do  all  these  references  agree  % 

They  agree  that  my  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  Chris- 

tion  life  are  three-fold:  (1)  Personal  and  godward;  (2)  Per¬ 
sonal  and  manward,  (3)  Personal  and  selfward. 

Lk.  4:  8;  Jno.  21:  15-17;  Mtt.  5:  8. 

Commit. — 
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“  Don’t  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  go  through  life, 

And  even  when  you  find  them, 

It’s  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind, 

And  search  for  the  light  behind  them.” 

29.  What  is  it  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength? 

It  is  to  take  real  delight  in  prayer,  in  worship  and  in 
meditating  upon  his  word,  also  to  find  my  highest  pleasure 
and  success  in  life  in  living  in  harmony  with  his  will. 

Jno.  14:  15;  119:  97;  Jno.  4:  24. 

Meditation. — To  please  Him. 

30.  What  is  it  to  bring  my  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and 
strength  into  harmony  with  his  will  ? 

It  is  to  have  only  such  affections  as  are  pure  and  holy;  to 
think  only  such  thoughts  as  are  clean  and  helpful ;  to  desire 
only  such  ends  in  life  as  are  noble  and  honest ;  and  so  to 
use  my  body  as  to  preserve  vigorous  health  and  strength. 

Jno.  14:  23;  Mtt.  7:7;  Horn.  12:  1-2. 

Commit. — Psalm  119  :  33-40. 

31.  What  is  it  for  me  to  love  myself  ? 

To  love  myself-  is  to  think  of  myself  as  made  in  the  image 
of  God  and  to  strive  to  be  like  Him ;  to  try  to  be  worthy  of  the 
best  things  in  life*;  to  develop  in  my  work  the  highest  possible 
efficiency;  to  do  only  such  things  as  are  positive  and  helpful 
in  their  effect  upon  me ;  and  to  keep  myself  in  such  purity  of 
heart  that  divine  truth  may  flow  through  me. 

Mtt.  5  :  48  ;  Deut.  18  :  13  ;  Gen.  1 :  27 ;  Prov.  22  :  29. 
Meditation. — Am  I  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  the  person 
1  ought  to  be  ?  Am  I  trying  to  be  ? 

32.  What  is  it  for  me  to  love  my  neighbor  as  Christ  has  here 
commanded  ? 

It  is  to  feel  and  act  toward  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Pule;  to  help  him  to  live  and  love  according  to  Christ’s 
example  and  command;  to  feel  so  bound  to  him  that  his  joys 
and  sorrows  become  my  joys  and  sorrows;  and,  so  far  as  I 
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am  able,  to  seek  to  minister  to  his  temporal  welfare  and 
eternal  salvation. 

Mtt.  7 :  12  ;  25  :  34-40 ;  Jno.  15  :  12-13,  27 ;  Lk.  10 :  33-35. 
Meditation. — 

“  O  to  be  more  like  Jesus,  0  to  have  more  of  His  love, 

Deep  in  my  heart,  filling  my  soul,  from  the  great  heart  above; 
Jesus  came  loving  and  cheering,  giving  the  hungry  food, 

Helping  the  poor  and  the  needy,  Jesus  was  kind  and  good.” 

33.  What  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Panl  on  the  qualities  of  love? 
In  1  Cor.  13 :  4—8,  he  says :  “  Love  suffereth  long  and  is 

kind ;  love  envieth  not ;  love  vannteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  provoked,  taketh  not  account  of  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in 
unrighteousness,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth;  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things.  Love  never  faileth.” 

Mtt.  6 :  43-48. 

Study. — Henry  Drummond  sums  up  these  thoughts  in  these 
words :  “  Patience,  kindness,  generosity,  humility,  courtesy, 
unselfishness,  good  temper,  guilelessness  and  sincerity.’’ 

How  do  I  measure  up  to  this  standard  of  love  ? 

IV.  Of  Sin,  Repentance  and  Forgiveness. 

34.  What  is  sin? 

Sin  is  any  act  or  disposition  on  my  part  which  is  contrary 
to  God’s  will  for  me. 

Mtt.  5  :  21-37 ;  15  :  18-20 ;  1  Jno.  3 :  4. 

Meditation. — Do  I  ever  refuse  to  follow  the  higher  and 
better  voice  of  my  soul,  calling  me  towards  a  richer  and  more 
abundant  life  ?  Why  ? 

35.  What  is  repentance  ? 

Repentance  is  the  expression  of  the  motive  on  my  part  to 
turn  from  and  despise  every  act  and  disposition  not  in  harmony 
with  God’s  law  of  love,  and  at  the  same  time  definitely  to  turn 
toward  Him  and  seek  to  do  his  will  with  my  whole  heart. 

Mtt.  7:  21—23;  Mk.  1:  15;  10:  21;  2  Cor.  7:  10;  Psa. 
51:1-7. 
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Prayer. — Lord  show  me  myself;  Lord  show  me  Thyself, 
and  help  me  to  want  to  become  like  Thee. 

36.  What  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  that  act  of  God's  free  grace,  fol¬ 
lowing  my  repentance,  which  removes  from  me  the  burden  of 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  separation  and  restores  me  again  to  a 
harmonious  union  with  my  Father. 

i / 

Mtt.  21 :  28—32 ;  Lk.  8 :  47—48 ;  Mtt.  9 :  5-6 ;  Jno.  8:11. 
Commit. — Psa.  103  :  1-5. 

37.  When  may  I  know  that  I  am  forgiven  ? 

When  I  have  ceased  to  do,  and  learned  to  loathe,  that  which 
I  know  to  be  sinful ;  when  I  earnestly  seek  in  all  things  to 
serve  God  and  when  I  am  able  through  love  to  manifest  the 
forgiving  disposition  toward  my  fellow  men. 

Mtt.  6:  14-15;  Psa.  51:  17;  119:  9-16. 

Study. — Luke  15 :  11—32,  and  note  the  various  stages  and 
the  corresponding  results  in  the  story  of  this  young  man. 

38.  What  is  it  to  forgive  others  ? 

It  is  an  act  of  our  wills,  prompted  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
our  hearts,  to  pass  by  and  overlook  offences ;  in  no  wise  to 
harbor  the  spirit  of  hate,  ill-will,  or  the  desire  for  revenge, 
against  the  person  who  has  offended ;  and  if  possible  to  reunite 
in  the  joys  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Mtt.  18:  15-17,  21-22;  Eph.  4:  32;  Mtt.  5:  44-45. 
Commit. — 

“  Blest  be  tbe  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.” 


Y.  Of  the  Cheistiax  Church. 

39.  For  what  purpose  is  the  Christian  Church  maintained? 

The  Christian  Church  is  maintained,  through  the  spirit  of 
God’s  presence,  to  develop  and  extend  all  those  holy  truths 
which  entered  into  the  mission  of  Jesus. 

Jno.  20:  21;  21:  15-17;  Mtt.  28:  19-20. 
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Commit. — 

“  Elect  from  every  nation, 

Yet  one  o’er  all  the  earth, 

Her  charter  of  salvation 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  birth; 

One  holy  name  she  blesses, 

Partakes  one  holy  food 
And  to  one  hope  she  presses, 

With  every  grace  endued.” 

40.  Why  should  I  unite  with  the  Church? 

That  I  may  more  fully  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salvation  and 
so  put  on  the  mind  of  Christ  as  to  grow  into  his  image  and 
likeness ;  that  I  may  become  able  to  go  about  doing  good  and 
thus  add  to  the  joy  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God ;  that  I  may  publicly  worship  the  Lord,  my  God, 
and  learn  his  will  to  do;  and  that  I  may  assist  in  supporting 
all  the  works  and  institutions  which  the  Church  maintains. 

Mk.  1 :  17 ;  Luke  6 :  38 ;  Jno.  21:  15-17. 

C  ommit. — 

“  I  love  Thy  Church,  0  God ! 

Her  walls  before  Thee  stand, 

Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye 
And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall; 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 

To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end.” 

41.  When  should  I  unite  formally  with  the  Church? 
Preferably  in  my  youth  before  I  may  be  overtaken  by  the 

force  of  evil  desire  and  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
uplifting  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  formation  of  my 
character;  also  that  I  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salvation  and 
do  the  will  of  God  throughout  my  whole  life. 

Lk.  2:  41-42;  Mtt.  19:  14;  Isa.  55:  6-7;  Eev.  22:  17; 
Eccl.  12 :  1. 

Prayer. — Almighty  God,  unto  wThom  all  hearts  are  open, 
all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid;  cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  we  beseech  Thee,  by  the  inspiration 
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of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that,  being  delivered  from  every  unholy 
motion  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee,  with 
a  pure  heart  and  sanctified  lips  worship  Thee,  and  worthily 
magnify  Thy  holy  name:  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

42.  What  is  further  expected  of  me  as  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church? 

As  a  member  I  am  expected  to  conform  in  doctrine  and 
duty  to  the  constitution,  sacraments,  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
the  denomination.  It  is  also  expected  that  I  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  services  regularly  and  that  as  God  has  prospered 
me  I  contribute  of  my  income  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
and  for  all  its  benevolences. 

Psa.  1:  1-3;  107 :  8;  1  Cor.  16:  1,  2. 

Commit . — • 

“  But  drops  of  grief  can  ne’er  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  owe; 

Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 

’Tis  all  that  I  can  do.” 

YI.  Or  the  Life  of  the  Spieit. 

43.  What  is  it  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  ? 

It  is  to  live  a  positive,  godly  and  useful  life,  guided  in  all 
things  by  a  holy,  unselfish  motive. 

Jno.  4:  24;  6:  63;  14:  16-17;  Gal.  5:  5. 

Commit. — 

“  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one; 

Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 
With  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 

But  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done.” 

44.  How  may  I  know  that  I  am  filled  with  the  Spirit? 

By  the  development  of  such  habits  and  character  as  are 
in  harmony  with  what  St.  Paul  says  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  namely:  Love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance. 
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Jno.  15:  13-14;  1  Jno.  3:  10,  18-19;  4:  12. 

Study. — Make  a  comparative  study  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  as  here  given  and  the  qualities  of  love  as  given  in 
1  Cor.  13. 

45.  What  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  a  life  that  is  not  Spirit- 
filled  but  is  impelled  by  selfish  motives. 

According  to  St.  Paul  they  are:  Adultery,  fornication,  un¬ 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  hatred,  wrath,  strife,  envvings, 
drunkenness,  murders,  revellings  and  such  like. 

Mtt.  25  :  41—45  ;  5  :  27—28 ;  Jas.  1 :  13—15  ;  1  Jno.  2  :  15—17. 
Study. — 27ote  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  all  positive 
and  the  others  all  negative.  Compare  the  value  of  these  two 
sets  of  qualities  not  only  as  they  would  affect  the  religious 
life,  but  also  the  social  and  vocational. 

46.  If  I  find  in  myself  these  selfish  and  negative  tendencies 
how  may  I  destroy  them  and  obtain  the  corresponding 
positive  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ? 

I  can  only  truly  correct  weakness,  vices,  and  all  undesirable 
ends,  by  building  up  with  the  help  of  God,  through  definite 
study,  prayer  and  decision,  good  habits,  virtues  and  all  desir¬ 
able  ends. 

Mtt.  12 :  33 ;  Rom.  12 :  21 ;  1  Jno.  5 :  4. 

Study. — Analyze  your  bodily  and  mental  tendencies  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 


Positive. 

(To  be  sought.) 

Health  . .  . 
Strong  . . .  . 

Clean  . 

Neat  . 


Bodily. 


Negative. 

(To  be  avoided.) 
. .  Sickness. 

.  .  Weak. 

. .  Unclean. 

. .  Untidy. 


Mental. 


Remember  . .  . 
Attentive  .... 
Reasonable  . . . 
Good  judgment 
Educated  .... 


Forget. 

Listless. 
Unreasonable. 
Poor  judgment. 
Ignorant. 


Etc. 
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47.  Name  some  additional  Christlike  qualities  that  I  should 
seek  to  acquire. 

As  a  Christian  it  becomes  me  to  have  for  my  body  cleanli¬ 
ness,  strength  and  vigorous  health;  also  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  intelligence,  industry,  cheerfulness,  sympathy, 
enthusiasm,  honesty,  courage,  reverence,  generosity,  decision, 
perseverance  and  many  such  like. 

Rom.  12:  1;  Mtt.  8:  2-3;  Jas.  1:  8;  Jno.  5:  6,  14. 

Study. — Continue  the  last  study: 

Soul  Qualities. 


Faith  . Doubt. 

Hope  . Despair. 

Love  . Hate,  selfishness. 

Cheerful  . Gloomy. 

Courage  . Fear. 

Reverent  . Profane. 

Worship  . Ungodliness. 


Will  Qualities. 

Decision  . Indecision. 

Despatch . Procrastinate. 

Persevere  . Abandon. 

Diligent  . Slothful. 

Etc. 

48.  How  may  I  come  more  completely  into  possession  of 
these  desirable  qualities  ? 

I  must  not  only  desire  and  strive  for  the  ends  which  I  want 
to  attain  unto,  but  I  must  begin  to  think  that  I  have  them 
and  that  God  will  give  them  to  me  more  fully  as  fast  as  I 
am  worthy  to  receive  them. 

Prov.  23:  7;  Mtt.  7 :  7,  8 ;  Mk.  11:  24;  1  Cor.  12:  31. 
Study. — Try  to  learn  something  about  the  law  of  suggestion. 
But  above  everything  else  pray  earnestly  and  without  ceasing 
for  every  need  and  God,  who  heareth  in  secret,  will  reward  you 
openly. 

VII.  Of  Prayer. 

49.  What  is  prayer  ? 

Prayer  is  the  development  and  the  expression  of  that  mental 
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and  spiritual  attitude  whereby  the  soul  of  man  reaches  out  after 
and  is  kept  in  touch  with  God. 

Psa.  42:  1;  84:  2;  90:  14;  Jno.  17:  20-21. 

Commit. — 

“  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed; 

The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 

That  trembles  within  the  breast.” 

50.  How  did  Jesus  teach  his  disciples  to  pray? 

By  his  prayerful  attitude  and  habit  and  teaching  them  to 
pray,  saying:  “  Our  Bather,  who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen.” 

Mtt.  6:5-13;  14:  23;  26 :  39  ;  26  :  41 ;  Mk.  6  :  46. 

Commit. — 

“  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day; 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  up  hands  in  prayer, 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 

51.  When  shall  I  pray? 

As  a  true  child  of  my  Father  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  in  such 
frame  of  mind  and  soul  that  I  may  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place  enter  into  communion  and  fellowship  with  Him.  But 
beyond  this  I  should  set  apart  a  time  for  faithful  and  regular 
morning  and  evening  devotions. 

1  Tim.  2:8;  Mk.  1:35;  Mtt.  26 :  36 ;  1  Th.  5 :  17. 

Meditation. — Do  I  want  my  Father  in  heaven  to  under¬ 
stand  and  by  his  presence  strengthen  me  as  does  my  earthly 
father  ?  Shall  I  not  then  make  it  my  daily  practice  to  speak  to 
Him  and  commune  with  Him  in  prayer.  • 
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52.  May  I  assist  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  my  prayers  ? 

Yes,  by  striving  to  be  and  become  in  my  thoughts,  desires 
and  acts  all  that  I  ask  in  my  prayers ;  also  by  increasing  my 
faith  in  the  nearness  and  helpfulness  of  God. 

Mtt.  9  :  29  ;  Phil.  4 :  19  ;  1  Jno.  5  :  14. 

Meditation, — Am  I  trying  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  my 
highest  and  holiest  aims  ? 

Have  I  any  right  to  claim  God’s  blessing  if  I  do  less  than  I 
ought  or  can  do  ? 

Conclusion. 

53.  What  shall  I  do  if  having  striven,  I  am  still  overcome  by 
the  force  of  my  temptations  and  fall  ? 

Grasp  the  hand  of  God  in  prayer  and  determination,  rise  up, 
and  go  right  on  striving  with  renewed  consecration,  to  do  his 
will  and  to  become  fitted  to  enjoy  his  grace  forever. 

Lk.  15:  18—20;  Mtt.  24:  13. 

Meditations. — “  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

“  Unless  above  himself  man  can  erect  himself,  how  poor  a 
thing  is  man.” 

“  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how.” 

“  Our  wills  are-  ours  to  make  them  thine.” 

54.  What  is  it  to  enjoy  the  grace  of  God  forever  ? 

It  is  to  have  fought  the  good  fight,  finished  the  course  and 
kept  the  faith  in  such  manner  that  I  may  stand  approved  in  the 
presence  of  almighty  God. 

Rev.  2 :  10 ;  Gen.  18  :  25 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  10 ;  2  Cor.  12 :  9  ;  Jno. 
14:  2;  2  Tim.  4:  7-8. 

Meditation. — 

“The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blame¬ 
less  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

Riegelsville,  Pa. 


V. 


PEDAGOGIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

W.  WIEBERFOKCE  DEATRICK. 

Concerning  the  helpfulness  of  psychology  to  the  teacher, 
secular  or  religions,  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  A  noted 
psychologist  was  reported  some  years  ago  to  have  asserted  that 
the  study  of  psychology  is  of  no  benefit  to  teachers.  The 
statement,  if  correctly  reported,  seems  a  strange  one  for  a 
teacher  of  psychology  to  make.  It  is,  certainly,  contrary  to 
the  generally  accepted  notion.  The  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  most  folks,  has  been  that  teachers  should  study  psychology. 
By  making  this  science  one  of  the  required  branches  in  the 
curriculum  of  its  normal  schools  and  by  recognizing  its  pur¬ 
suit  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  weekly  stipend 
from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  practically  paying  a  bonus  for  the  study  of  psychology 
by  such  as  are  preparing  to  teach  in  its  public  schools.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  not  appear  illogical  to  demand  that  teachers 
should  know  the  learning  child,  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  functioning  of  the  minds  they  train 
as  well  as  be  familiar  with  subject  matter  of  instruction  and 
with  methods  of  instruction.  However  this  may  be,  teachers, 
for  years  past,  have  been  studying  psychology,  and  have  been 
listening  to  lectures,  at  institutes,  on  various  phases  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  essential  to  the  pedagogue’s 
success. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  study  and  more  or  less  interested 
listening  is,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  hardly  equal  to 
the  expectation  of  authors  and  instructors  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  students  and  listeners  on  the  other.  One  trouble  has  been, 
doubtless,  that  too  much  was  expected  by  both  parties  from  the 
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study  of  this  science  of  the  mind.  That  prince  of  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  masterful  teacher,  lately  passed  away,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  in  his  splendid  “  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Life’s  Ideals,”  warns  teachers  against  expecting 
too  much  from  the  study  of  his  favorite  science.  He  says : 

“  I  am  not  sure  that  you  may  not  be  indulging  fancies  that 
are  just  a  shade  exaggerated.  That  would  not  he  altogether 
astonishing,  for  we  have  been  having  something  like  a  ‘  boom  ’ 
in  psychology  in  this  country.  Laboratories  and  professor¬ 
ships  have  been  founded,  and  reviews  established.  ...  The 
editors  of  educational  journals  and  the  arrangers  of  conven¬ 
tions  have  had  to  show  themselves  enterprising  and  on  a  level 
with  the  novelties  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  professors  have 
not  been  unwilling  to  cooperate,  and  I  am  not  sure  even  that 
the  publishers  have  been  entirely  inert.  ‘  The  new  psychol¬ 
ogy’  has  thus  become  a  term  to  conjure  up  portentous  ideas 
withal;  and  you  teachers,  docile  and  receptive  and  aspiring 
as  many  of  you  are,  have  been  plunged  in  an  atmosphere  of 
vague  talk  about  our  science,  which  to  a  great  extent  has  been 
more  mystifying  than  enlightening.” 

This  reads  as  though  the  genial  professor  were  indulging 
in  humor  or  possibly  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  into  the  good 
graces  of  those  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the  series  of  lec¬ 
tures,  for  the  hook  is  made  up  of  chapters  which,  originally, 
were  lectures  delivered  to  teachers  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  How 
much  of  positive  benefit  these  teachers  derived  from  Hr.  J ames’ 
lectures  we  have  never  heard. 

Even  hard  and  earnest  study  of  a  text-hook  has  not  always 
brought  expected  results.  The  school  superintendent  of  a 
great  city  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  teachers  had  studied 
Sully’s  Handbook  of  Psychology  so  diligently  and  devotedly 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  were  every  copy  of  that  scientific 
classic  destroyed,  the  hook  could  be  reproduced  verbatim  from 
the  memory  of  these  teachers,  so  thoroughly  had  they  conned 
its  contents.  Nevertheless,  so  little  evidence  of  its  influence 
upon  their  teaching  was  manifest  when  he  visited  their  schools, 
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that  from  their  practise  he  might  have  been  justified  in  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  they  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  a  science  called 
psychology. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  playful  warning  of  the  Cambridge 
professor  and  the  pessimistic  utterance  of  the  metropolitan 
superintendent,  it  must  he  remembered  that,  after  his  warning 
against  false  expectations,  Dr.  James  proceeded  with  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  put  his  talks  into  hook  form,  most  likely  in  the 
hope  that  his  printed  words  might  influence  many  more  than 
his  voice  could  reach,  giving  to  the  world  one  of  the  few 
volumes  which  are  genuine  literature  as  well  as  exceedingly 
sound,  straight-forward  science,  a  hook  which  has  been,  most 
certainly,  of  exceeding  helpfulness  and  inspiration  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  earnest  teachers.  It  may  he  noted,  too,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that,  lately,  that  other  professor  who  was  spoken  above 
as  decrying  the  usefulness  of  this  science  to  the  pedagogue, 
has  turned  about  and  has  taught  and  lectured  and  written  as 
though  he  were  now  firmly  convinced  that  psychology  is  of 
value  and  of  exceeding  helpfulness  to  teachers. 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  admit  that,  after  all,  the  teacher 
should  study  psychology,  that  he  ought  to  know  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  activity  of  mind  and  of  the  organs  of  mind.  But 
his  knowledge  must  not  he  mere  acquaintance  with  facts  and 
formulas  of  the  science  as  given  in  books.  Knowledge  that 
is  mere  information  is  insufficient ;  the  teacher,  to  profit  from 
study  of  psychology,  old  or  new,  must  go  on  to  wisdom,  which 
has  been  defined  as  “the  right  use  of  knowledge.”  The 
teacher  must  study  psychology,  must  study  it  thoroughly,  not 
to  know  what  psychologists  teach  hut  to  apply  the  principles  of 
psychology,  so  far  as  they  may  he  applied,  to  the  work  which 
he  has  to  do,  this  supremely  important  work  of  developing 
immortal  minds. 

Teaching  is,  undeniably,  a  most  important  work.  Rightly 
considered,  it  is  far  more  important  than  any  other  work  in 
which  one  can  engage  in  service  of  his  fellows,  save  possibly 
that  of  the  Christian  minister,  and  the  work  of  the  latter,  we 
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must  not  forget,  is  largely  that  of  teaching.  One  reason  for  this 
estimate  of  the  educator's  vocation  is  that  the  value,  the  capa¬ 
bilities,  of  the  material  on  which  teachers  work  far  transcends 
that  of  the  material  wrought  upon  by  any  other  workers. 
Some  work  in  clay,  others  in  wood  or  stone  or  metal,  and  from 
these  raw  materials  elaborate  vessels  and  articles  of  great 
utility  or  of  transcendent  delicacy  and  grace.  But  the 
material  upon  which  teachers  labor  is  stuff  far  more  precious 
than  any  of  these,  even  as  the  products  of  the  effort  may  be 
of  infinitely  greater  beauty  and  excellence. 

The  most  wonderful,  the  most  delicate  of  all  things  in  the 
material  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  the  same,  upon  which  as 
unformed  stuff  the  skill  of  workers  may  be  employed  is  the 
plastic,  highly  organized  brain  of  a  little  child.  And  to  the 
mind,  of  which  that  brain  is  but  the  physical,  perishable 
organ,*  considered  as  material  upon  which  to  bestow  labor  that 
may  be  most  truly  profitable  as  well  as  most  richly  compensa¬ 
tive,  how  incomparable,  how  insignificant,  are  the  costliest, 
the  most  highly  prized  of  the  materials  upon  which  those  who 
are  known  as  artists  bestow  their  labor !  What  are  canvas  and 
pigments,  clay  or  marble  or  granite,  what  are  even  silver  and 
gold  and  gems,  compared  to  brain  and  mind  as  stuff  whereon 
to  exercize  one’s  abilities  as  artificer  ?  Wen  call  him  an 
artist  who  realizes  in  an  unusual  measure  the  capabilities  of 
materials  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  shall  we  not  esteem 
as  artists  also  those  who  skilfully  teach  children,  who  by 
wisely  directed  culture  devlop  to  the  utmost  of  efficiency  the 
native  capabilities  of  brain  and  mind  ?  Such  a  teacher  is, 
assuredly,  a  greater  artist  than  the  architect  who  works  in 
granite  or  the  sculptor  who  casts  his  ideals  in  bronze,  greater 
than  the  painter  who  mixes  colors  marvelously  and  paints  his 
pictures  on  cathedral  walls,  greater  than  artists  in  words,  poets 
or  orators,  greater,  moreover,  than  artists  in  sounds  melodious, 
singers  or  skilful  players  on  instruments  of  music  which  in¬ 
genious  sons  of  Jubal  have  fashioned  for  the  delectation  of 
human  ears.  There  are  many  delicate  instruments  on  which 
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none  but  most  skilful  artists  may  attempt  performance,  but  no 
instrument  of  man’s  contrivance  is  in  any  way  comparable  in 
complexity  and  in  delicacy  to  the  instruments,  the  brains  and 
the  minds  of  children,  on  which  teachers  play.  Yet  how  few 
know  their  instruments  other  than  most  imperfectly.  Surely, 
if  we  teachers  would  realize  our  responsibility  and  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  would  be  readier  than  most  of  us  are  to  learn  the 
utmost  that  may  be  known  of  the  raw  material  of  our  art,  the 
instruments  on  which  we  essay  performance,  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  stuff  for  the  worker  in  all  of  God’s  wonderful  creation — the 
brain  and  the  regnant  mind  of  a  boy  or  a  girl.  And  psvchol- 
ogy,  especially  the  new  psychology,  may  help  greatly  to  give 
teachers  the  knowledge  needed  to  enable  them  to  become  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  world. 

A  noted  educator,  addressing  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  teach¬ 
ers,  once  remarked  that  recent  successive  centuries  have  each 
given  to  the  world  the  master  artist  in  one  or  another  of  the 
fine  arts.  One  century  gave  the  master  poet,  another  the 
master  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  architect,  and  yet  another,  the 
last  one,  the  master  musician.  To  this  assertion  he  added  a 
second,  that  signs  were  to  be  noted  which  led  him  to  hope  that 
this  twentieth  century  is  destined  to  produce  the  greatest 
artist  of  them  all,  the  master  artist-teacher.  May  his  hopes  be 
realized  !  If  the  art  of  teaching  is  to  prove  the  supreme  art  in 
this  century  then  teachers,  the  same  as  other  artists,  must  study 
diligently,  study  their  art,  its  technique  and  its  materials,  in 
order  to  realize  the  sublimest  results  from  the  use  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  material  ready  to  their  hands.  And  in  such 
study,  without  a  doubt,  they  shall  find  psychology,  the  new 
psychology,  of  inestimable  benefit. 

What  is  psychology  and  what  is  the  new  psychology  ?  Psy¬ 
chology  is  the  science  of  mind.  Psychology  is  the  science  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  new  psychology  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  mind  developing  in,  or  associated  withr 
a  living,  developing,  wonderfully  complex,  marvellously  organ¬ 
ized,  and  admirably  adapted  organ  or  instrument  of  mind. 
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How  does  it  differ  from  the  old  psychology  ?  In  some  respects 
the  difference  is  inconsiderable  but  in  other  ways  the  two  differ 
materially.  The  new  psychology  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense  only 
the  old  studied  in  a  new  way,  viewed  from  a  new  standpoint, 
supplemented  by  and  materially  affected  by  knowledge  of 
closely  related  things.  Psychology,  as  studied  now-a-days,  is 
not  merely  introspective,  philosophic  discourse  on  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  closely  circumscribed  “  mental  philosophy  ”  of  the 
olden  time.  How,  to  know  psychology,  one  must  know  not 
only  a  little  but  much  of  what  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  science  of  mind.  The 
new  psychology  is  biological,  physiological,  experimental,  com¬ 
parative,  and  genetic  or  evolutionary,  as  well  as  merely  rational 
and  introspective.  How,  to  know  mind,  one  must  study  many 
other  things — biology,  physiology,  anthropology,  philology,  and 
other  branches  of  science  once  deemed  quite  unrelated  to 
knowledge  of  mind.  Yet  all  this  is  not  altogether  new,  for 
sixty  years  ago  the  learned  Dr.  P.  A.  Pauch,  first  president  of 
Marshall  College,  issued  his  book,  Anthropology  and  Psy¬ 
chology ,  which,  as  one  reads  it  now,  is  seen  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  based  upon  this  modern  conception  of  the  propriety  of 
studying  mind  in  its  relation  to  other  things  in  the  cosmos, 
especially  to  those  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  related,  as 
is  indeed  clearly  set  forth  in  the  author’s  preface  to  the  volume. 

In  our  study  of  psychology  as  the  science  of  mental  life  we 
must  remember  that  our  mental  life,  at  least  in  this  state  of 
existence,  is  so  bound  up  with  our  bodily  life  that,  as  we  see 
now  and  as  Dr.  Pauch  pointed  out  so  long  ago,  the  one  cannot 
be  properly  or  fully  understood  without  exact  knowledge  of  the 
other.  One  of  America’s  most  noted  psychologists,  a  teacher 
most  stimulating,  most  helpful  to  other  teachers,  tells  how  years 
ago  he  went  to  Germany  to  continue  his  study  of  human  mind. 
Arriving  at  his  destination  and  making  his  desires  known  to 
the  master  he  had  chosen,  he  was  surprised  to  be  told  to  study 
the  muscles  of  a  frog’s  leg.  Protesting  that  he  had  come  to 
study  psychology  and  not  anatomy  or  biology,  he  was  answered 
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by  a  repetition  of  the  command.  Then,  considering  it  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow  the  directions  of  one’s  teacher,  he 
applied  himself  to  diligent  study  of  the  preparation  under 
the  microscope.  Studying  it,  and  other  muscles,  for  days  and 
weeks,  even  months,  he  rose  at  last  from  the  microscope  satisfied 
with  the  result,  for  he  tells  us :  “I  know,  as  the  result  of  that 
study,  more  of  muscle,  and  of  mind,  and  of  God,  than  I  had 
hoped  ever  to  know.” 

The  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  the  esthesiometer,  the  micro¬ 
phone,  the  ergograph,  the  plethysmograph,  the  chronograph, 
and  other  instruments  of  precision  are  necessary  implements  of 
the  professional  psychologist  of  to-day.  The  psychologist  of 
the  laboratory  as  well  as  his  brother  of  the  study  has  many  a 
message  of  helpfulness  and  of  cheer  to  the  weary,  burdened, 
and  yet  earnest  and  aspiring  worker  in  the  school.  But  that 
the  latter  may  receive  the  message  of  the  former  there  must 
be,  in  most  cases,  middlemen  in  the  form  of  books  and  in¬ 
structors.  Of  these  middlemen,  there  are  now-a-days,  fortu¬ 
nately  or  unfortunately,  not  a  few,  of  which  some  are  excellent 
but  some,  alas,  are  not  so  good. 

There  are  books  and  instructors  attempting  to  set  forth  the 
new  psychology  that  are  far  from  being  a  real  help  to  the 
inquiring  teacher.  Some  of  these  over-emphasize  the  phys¬ 
iological,  the  material  side,  some  are  setters-forth  of  a  a  psy¬ 
chology  without  a  soul.”  Some,  undertaking  to  translate  the 
language  of  the  laboratory  into  that  of  the  teacher  unversed  in 
scientific  lore  or  the  details  of  experimentation,  make  a  sorry 
mess  of  their  undertaking.  The  deliverances  of  authors  and 
lecturers  are  diverse.  What  one  affirms  another  denies,  what 
one  commends  another  condemns.  How  is  the  uncritical 
teacher  to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other,  how  de¬ 
termine  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  reliable,  authoritative 
pronouncement  on  mind  and  how  to  deal  with  it  ?  Books  on 
methods  of  teaching  claim  to  base  their  conclusions  on  psycho¬ 
logic  truth  and  yet  the  methods  inculcated  are  often  as  diverse 
as  is  the  personality  of  one  author  from  that  of  another.  How 
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is  the  bewildered  teacher,  confronted  with  contradictory  advice, 
to  distinguish  between  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  false  and  the 
true  ?  Why  not  give  up  the  study  of  methods  and  of  psy¬ 
chology  altogether  and  learn  how  to  teach  by  experience,  trust¬ 
ing  to  intuition  and  to  observation  of  others  who  succeed  until 
experience  has  shown  the  excellent  way  ? 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  better  way  than  tedious  experimenta¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  his  thoughtful  little  books  on  matters  educa¬ 
tional,  Bishop  Spalding  has  pithily  formulated  a  statement  of 
the  relation  of  methodology  and  the  sciences  upon  which  it  is 
dependent.  By  this  fomula  pedagogy  and  phychology  may  be 
tested.  “  Biology  interprets  the  problems  of  psychology  and 
psychology  provides  methods  for  pedagogy.”  The  teacher  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  multiplicity  of  suggested  methods,  bewildered 
by  the  contradictory  claims  for  one  or  another  procedure  in 
teaching,  may  avoid  much  fruitless  experimentation,  may  stand 
unmoved  by  varying  winds  of  doctrine,  if  he  will  but  test 
diverse  claims  by  this  simple  formula  of  the  distinguished 
prelate. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  formula  or  dictum  ?  It  is  this. 
No  method  is  excellent,  or  even  good,  which  seeks  to  develop 
mind  contrary  to  ally  discovered  law  of  structure,  organization, 
or  functioning  of  the  wonderful  material  organ  of  the  mind; 
no  process  of  education  can  be  deemed  legitimate  or  worth 
experimenting  with  which  is  in  plain  violation  of  known  facts 
of  structure  and  natural  mode  of  activity  of  brain  or  any  organ 
of  the  body  which  serves  directly  as  the  instrument  of  mind. 
Biology  is  the  science  which  gives  knowledge  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  and  the  laws  of  development  and  functioning  of  the 
bodily  organs  of  the  soul,  and  by  this  knowledge  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  must  test  his  psychology  and  the  teacher  may  judge  of  the 
propriety  and  value  of  his  methods. 

Space  is  lacking  to  go  into  details  or  into  extended  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  new  psychology,  inter¬ 
preted  by  biology,  provides,  without  need  of  wasteful  experi¬ 
mentation,  methods  for  the  artist  teacher.  For  this  a  volume 
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would  scarcely  be  sufficient.  Years  ago  at  a  round  table  con¬ 
ference  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  National  Educational  Association 
tbe  question:  “What  has  physiological  psychology  accom¬ 
plished  for  education?”  was  discussed.  The  discussion  was 
disappointing.  There  was  little  demonstration  of  any  accom¬ 
plishment.  Whether  that  was  because  the  new  psychology  was 
then  so  very  new  or  because  of  lack  of  information  on  part  of 
the  scholars  who  undertook  the  discussion  is  uncertain.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  now  as  to  the  great 
indebtedness  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  present  to  the  new  psy¬ 
chology,  which  is  not  only  physiological  but  much  besides.  In 
recent  years  interest  has  steadily  grown  and  now  when  scholars 
who  have  made  it  their  life  work  to  investigate  the  phenomena 
of  mental  life  and  its  physical  correlate  or  substrate  and  to 
formulate  the  laws  of  the  same  appear  before  the  assembled 
teachers  of  the  land,  their  exposition  of  their  discoveries  is 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention  by  hundreds  of  earnest 
teachers  who  are  fully  convinced  that  psychology  has  numerous 
and  most  valuable  applications  to  practical  work  in  schools. 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  but  much  has  already  been 
established.  On  some  problems  of  the  teacher  great  light  has 
been  cast.  His  way  in  many  places  has  been  made  clearer, 
the  proper  method  of  procedure  has  been  indicated  for  him. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  progress  has  been  made,  new  diffi¬ 
culties  have  arisen  and  new  problems  opened  up,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  very  much  is  yet  uncertain,  nevertheless  very 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  facts  and 
laws  of  the  psycho-physical  organism  which  is  of  real  practical 
benefit  to  teachers. 

Prominent  among  the  discoveries  or  demonstrations  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  advance  is  the  new  conception,  long  combated 
but  now  conceded  by  practically  all  neurologists,  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  organization  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  sense  and  motor  organs,  all  immediate  instru¬ 
ments  of  mind,  in  regard  to  which  physical  substrate,  even  the 
few  years  ago  when  most  of  us  were  in  school,  the  utmost  ignor- 
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ance  prevailed.  How  we  know,  a  thing  of  essential  importance 
in  education,  that  the  nervous  system  is  far  more  complex  than 
it  was  supposed  to  he,  that  it  is  made  up  of  multitudinous,  sepa¬ 
rate  elements,  neurons  they  are  called  (nine  billions  of  them, 
on  an  average,  in  the  brain  and  some  four  billions  more  in 
the  rest  of  the  body),  as  distinct  anatomically  and  structurally 
from  one  another  as  are  the  trees  in  a  forest.  We  know,  too, 
that  each  of  these  has  its  separate  function,  and  that  each  be¬ 
comes,  or  is  susceptible  of  becoming,  “  organized  ”  with  other 
elements.  We  have  learned,  further,  that  the  number  differs 
in  different  individuals.  Some  children  are  bom  “  short,’'  as 
William  Hawley  Smith  describes  those  children  who  are 
natively  deficient  or  defective.  Others  may  he  said  to  be 
bom  long.  They  are  abnormal  in  that  they  have  an  unusually 
large  native  equipment  of  neuroblasts,  cells  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  functioning  neurons.  These  items  of  knowledge,  if 
there  were  no  others,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  school 
folks  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  the  school  a  pro- 
custean  bed  for  pupils  of  diverse  intellectual  stature. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  further,  that  no  amount  of  educa¬ 
tive  drill  can  increase  the  quantity  of  the  equipment.  Other 
cells  of  the  body  can  be  made,  through  wisely  directed 
exercise,  to  increase  by  multiplication,  but  the  number  of  these 
“  most  noble  cells,”  the  most  direct  instruments  of  the  mind, 
cannot  be  increased  by  any  manner  of  exercize  or  training, 
while,  recently,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  a  practical  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  general  native  quality  of  endowment  is,  like¬ 
wise,  not  susceptible  of  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  because  of  lack  of  wisely  directed 
exercize  or  by  reason  of  neglect  of  use  or  of  timely  stimulation, 
many  neuroblasts  may  fail  of  development  or,  having  matured, 
may  become  atrophied  and  die  because  of  injury,  or  improper 
exercize,  or  as  a  result  of  disuse. 

All  this  seems  fatalistic,  but  it  is  not  truly  so,  as  we  may 
see.  If  this  were  all  the  truth  there  would  be  merely  greater 
responsibility  laid  on  the  teacher  to  discover,  if  possible,  how 
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not  to  allow  such  atrophy,  such  marring  of  the  wonderful 
instrument  of  mind  by  inexpert  manipulation  of  it,  how  not 
to  permit  diminution  of  precious  endowment.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  side.  If  educative  processes  are  ineffective  to  effect, 
except  injuriously,  native  equipment  as  to  number  and  quality 
of  the  neurons,  it  is  clearly  established  that  education  may 
have  almost  unlimited  influence,  for  bad  or  good,  on  the 
development  and  organization  of  the  noblest  cells  with  the 
growth,  development,  and  functioning  of  which  the  mind  is  so 
intimately  connected.  It  is  certain,  from  what  is  now  known 
of  brain  and  nerves,  that  it  is  possible  for  school  and  teacher  to 
take  a  boy  “born  short’7  and  so  develop  and  organize  his 
brain  by  wisely  directed  educative  processes  that  the  utmost  of 
the  possibilities  of  his  being  are  realized,  to  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  may  even  surpass  his  originally  more  fortunate 
brother  who,  though  having  superior  endowment,  has  failed  to 
realize  the  potentialities  of  that  possession.  The  full  truth  is, 
then,  that  education  cannot  influence,  at  least  not  beneficially, 
native  endowment  of  nerve  and  brain  and  mind,  but  it  can 
affect  infinitely,  both  for  bad  and  good,  the  development  and 
the  organization  of  nerve  and  brain  and  mind. 

The  applications  of  this  and  other  truths  are  far-reaching  in 
their  consequences.  Speaking  several  years  ago  of  recently 
demonstrated  truths  as  to  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
nervous  system,  at  an  international  gathering  of  scientists,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  physiologists,  one  of  the  foremost 
medical  men  of  the  times,  declared  that  the  new  knowledge  is 
destined  within  twenty-five  years  to  revolutionize  the  entire 
system  and  practise  of  medicine.  The  accuracy  of  his 
prophecy  is  already  apparent.  Great  as  is  the  effect  of  the 
discoveries  referred  to  upon  medical  system  and  practise,  their 
influence  must  not  be  less  potent  to  change  materially  much 
that  is  currently  accepted  as  reliable  psychology  and  authorita¬ 
tive  pedagogy  at  the  present  time.  The  effect  upon  the 
teacher’s  art  as  well  as  upon  his  science,  will,  or  should  be,  soon 
apparent. 
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It  is  difficult  in  the  limits  of  available  space  to  discuss  the 
numerous  and  significant  implications  which  are  suggested  at 
this  point.  Taken  as  hut  one  of  many,  this  thing  called 
“ organization,”  the  formation  of  “ tracts”  and  groups  of 
neurons  working  together  as  organs  of  mind  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  or  another  of  the  mental  functions,  is  a  matter  very 
greatly  under  the  control  of  the  educator.  If,  however,  he 
would  he  an  artist  in  brains  and  minds,  the  teacher  must  learn 
as  much  as  he  can  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  cerebral 
organization.  Unless  he  has  accurate  knowledge  he  will  be  but 
a  blundering  bungler:  he  will  mar  rather  than  mend  his 
precious  material.  When  the  phenomena  of  organization  are 
understood  and  the  laws  of  the  same  are  comprehended  it 
becomes  apparent  that  much  pedagogic  practise  is  in  direct 
violation  of  these  laws  of  development  and  functioning.  A 
noted  educationist  once  wrote  an  article  on  “  The  Artificial 
Production  of  Stupidity  in  the  Schools.”  He  was  not  in  error 
as  to  his  main  contention.  The  new  psychology  lets  us  know 
wherein  the  blundering  complained  of  consists. 

One  law  of  organization  and  of  functioning  is:  “ First  the 
fundamental,  then  the  accessory.”  First  to  be  developed,  to 
be  organized,  are  the  tracts  which  the  mind  needs  to  do  funda¬ 
mental,  at-fir st-most-necessary  things.  Later  are  developed, 
organized,  the  tracts  which  the  mind  uses  for  its  higher,  more 
particular,  and  discriminating  activities.  Organization  and 
accompanying  movements  are  first  massive,  later  finer  and 
more  varied.  Recognition  of  this  truth  has  already  greatly 
changed  the  character  of  the  kindergarten  occupations,  never¬ 
theless  it  must  be  affirmed  that  very  much  of  the  practise  in 
the  schools  has  been,  at  least  until  very  lately,  in  direct  con¬ 
travention  of  this  law. 

At  birth,  except  for  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  vital  and  vegetative  functions,  there  is 
little  organization.  But  soon  the  organization  for  higher  func¬ 
tions  begins  and  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  school  the 
organization  for  many  activities  has  advanced  very  consider- 
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ably.  During  the  schooling  period  the  teacher  should  keep  in 
mind  another  law,  and  before  the  child  is  sent  to  the  teacher 
parents  should  he  informed  of  the  law,  lest  irreparable  damage 
be  unwittingly  done  to  the  instrument  of  mind  and  to  mind 
itself.  The  law  now  referred  to  is:  “ Natural  organization 
must  not  be  interfered  with  unless  that  organization  is  known 
to  he  perniciously  abnormal.”  A  noted  neurologist,  one  who 
has  examined  possibly  more  thousands  of  school  children  than 
any  other  student  of  child  life,  was  only  stating  this  law  in  less 
technical  and  so  more  easily  understood  phraseology  when  he 
warned  parents  and  teachers  of  imminent  danger  in  these 
significant  words :  “  Do  not  stop  a  child’s  movements  unless 
you  know  why  you  do  so.”  The  necessity  for  warning  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children  not  to  interfere  with  spontaneous 
movements  unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  such  interference 
is  evident  when  one  considers  how  constantly  children  are 
repressed,  how  often  without  reason  other  than  the  convenience, 
whim,  or  untested  theory  of  parent  ovr  teacher,  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  one  or  another  thing,  innocent  in  itself,  which 
their  developing  organization  impels  them  to  attempt. 

Many  illustrations  of  harm  affected  by  such  ignorant, 
meddlesome  interference  with  natural  impulses  might  be  given. 
One  is  ventured  upon  as  an  example  of  the  many.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  children  are  horn  lefthanded.  Now  the 
common  notion,  quite  unwarranted  in  fact,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  thoughtful  students  of  the  subject  as  Wilson,  Warner, 
Cattell,  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  and,  latest  of  all,  Dr.  George  M. 
Gould  (in  his  excellent  and  exhaustive  hook  Eighthandedness 
and  Lefthandedness) ,  is  that  lefthandedness  is  a  defect,  an 
abnormality,  to  be  regretted  and  so  to  he  corrected.  Fashion, 
not  reason,  is  against  using  the  left  hand  for  certain  activities, 
particularly  that  of  writing.  So  when  the  child  begins  to  write 
and  doing  so  uses  his  left  hand,  the  teacher  thinks  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  prevent  this  dreadful  (?)  thing.  Indeed 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  a  child  has  been  “ broken”  of 
lefthandedness  by  parents,  ignorant  of  the  seriousness  of  what 
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they  were  doing,  before  he  left  the  home  for  the  school.  But 
it  is  a  serious  error  to  attempt  to  make  a  lefthanded  child 
righthanded  whether  in  school  or  earlier  in  life.  It  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  action  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  reason.  It 
is  destroying  organization  already  well  advanced,  as  is  now 
clearly  understood  and  taught  by  competent  neurologists  and 
alienists. 

One  of  the  discoveries  of  comparatively  recent  times  is  that 
the  cerebral  organ  of  speech  is  located  in  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  in  righthanded  persons.  The  converse  of  this, 
that  the  speech  area  in  lefthanded  individuals  is  in  the  right 
hemisphere,  while  not  absolutely  proved,  has  greatly  pre¬ 
ponderating  evidence  in  its  favor.  Why  this  should  be  so  no 
one  can  tell,  but  that  it  is  so  few  now  dispute.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  brain  in  a  lefthanded  child  is  different  from  that  in  a 
righthanded  one.  To  make  a  naturally  lefthanded  child,  espe¬ 
cially  one  who  has  begun  to  speak,  righthanded  in  practise, 
particularly  in  wilting,  which  has  to  do  with  words,  is  to  break 
up  organization  already  established  and  to  stimulate  new  and 
unnatural  organization.  Such  substitution  can  be  made,  with 
more  or  less  of  difficulty  both  to  erring  parent  or  teacher  and 
to  youthful  victim,  but  it  is  a  substitution  which  is  unneces- 
sary  and  one  accompanied  with  serious  cerebral  and  mental 
injury.  It  should  never  be  attempted,  never  at  least  until  it 
has  been  determined  bevond  doubt  that  the  lefthandedness  is 

e/ 

not  congenital  but,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  acquired. 

Lest  the  foregoing  positive  assertion  be  considered  as  merely 
the  dictum  of  one  unqualified,  perchance,  to  speak,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  quote  the  utterances  of  one  who  certainly  has  a 
right  to  be  listened  to. 

“Let  the  lefthanded  child  alone!  Xature  is  quite  as  wise 
as  the  ignorant  intermeddlers.  ...  To  will  and  compel  right- 
handedness  in  the  naturally  lefthanded  is  a  crime.  ...  In 
every  case  [of  transfer  of  task  to  the  opposite  organs]  there 
is  a  crippling,  and  a  lessening  of  productive  capacity,  a  dis¬ 
advantaging  in  the  struggle.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  center  or  con- 
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gress  of  centers  is  developed  in  one  half -brain,  disnse  and  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  other  half  is,  according  to  age,  either  impossible, 
faulty,  handicapping,  or  disease-producing.  .  .  .  Let  no  one 
attempt  it.  Pathology  follows  almost  inevitably  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  Nature’s  institution  of  handedness,  right  or  left, 
however  early  it  may  have  begun”  (Gould,  Righthandedness 
and  Lef thandedness,  pp.  39,  44,  52,  90,  110). 

There  are  some  who  have  advocated  the  development  of 
ambidexterity,  especially  in  case  of  those  naturally  lefthanded. 
Consulted  as  to  this  suggestion  an  eminent  psychologist,  whom 
no  one  could  accuse  of  materialism,  the  late  lamented  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  William 
Torrey  Harris,  strongly  advised  against  the  attempt.  Dr. 
Gould  is  even  more  emphatic.  He  says  (in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  pp.  101,  124,  185)  : 

“  ‘  Ambidexterity  ’-mongering  is  the  most  absurd  silliness. 

.  .  .  The  ‘  ambidextral  ’  societies,  the  mothers  and  school 
teachers,  who  would  martyrize  children  naturally  lefthanded 
by  compelling  them  to  learn  an  equal  expertness  of  the  right 
hand,  are  the  most  blunderful  of  stupid  persons.  .  .  .  There 
never  was  an  ambidextrous  person,  hut  there  has  been  produced 
much  misery  by  the  foolish  attempt  to  create  ambidexterity.” 

Eor  details  as  to  the  danger  and  the  frequently  resultant 
disease  arising  from  disarrangement  of  cerebral  organization, 
the  interested  reader  must  he  referred  to  the  thought-provoking 
little  volume  of  the  last  quoted  author. 

This  one  very  common  instance  of  violation  of  a  pedagogic- 
psychologic-biologic  law  has  been  dwelt  on  thus  at  length  to 
illustrate  how  the  new  psychology  may  be  of  very  practical 
assistance  to  the  artist  teacher.  The  one  instance,  however,  is 
merely  a  type  of  many.  Even  to  enumerate  the  contributions 
of  this  sort  made  by  the  new  psychology  to  pedagogy  would 
require  much  more  time  and  space  than  is  here  available.  “  Ab 
uno  disce  omnes/J  as  Vergil  wrote. 

Biologic  facts  and  laws  should  he  known  and  kept  in  mind 
by  teachers.  The  best  results  are  always  attained  by  taking 
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nature  into  partnership ;  the  fullest  success  is  gained  when 
nature’s  forces  working  normally  are  invoked.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  Emerson’s  phrase,  “  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.” 
Seeking  to  teach  with  these  facts  and  laws  constantly  in  mind, 
teachers  will  he  “  working  together  ”  with  God,  if  we  apply 
in  this  connection,  as  we  think  we  may,  the  thought  of  St. 
Paul. 

Dr.  James,  in  the  volume  earlier  quoted,  says:  “ The  great 
thing  in  education  is  to  make  our  nervous  system  our  ally 
instead  of  our  enemy.”  This  is  not  only  good  biology  and  good 
pedagogy  hut  also  good  theology,  for  St.  Paul  (I.  Cor.  15 :  46) 
says:  “Howbeit  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural;  then  that  which  is  spiritual.”  The  brain 
and  the  mind  grow  into  the  modes  in  which  they  are  exercized. 
The  primary  object  of  discipline  in  the  family  and  in  the 
school,  should  he  to  help  children  gain  control  of  mind  and 
soul  through  control  of  body,  to  attain  to  mastery  of  the  self 
through  mastery  of  the  body.  Our  processes  of  education  must 
not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  developing  child  life.  As  teach¬ 
ers  we  may,  and  should,  study  these  laws,  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  nature  working  normally. 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  he  able  most  truly  to  aid  our 
pupils  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  thing — 
formation  of  right  character.  Then,  moreover,  when  brain  and 
brawn  shall  have  subserved  their  present  purpose,  the  soul,  hav¬ 
ing  “ learned  itself”  (Tennyson  in  “In  Memoriam”),  shall 
enter  fully  prepared  into  life,  that  other  fuller,  freer,  higher 
life,  in  which,  as  the  poet  Browning  suggests  (“  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day”),  it  may  come  perchance  into  possession 
of  a 

“  Brow 

With  its  new  palace-brain  where  dwells 

Superb  the  soul,  unvext  by  cells 

That  crumbled  with  the  transient  clay!  ” 

Keystone  State  Normal  School, 

Kutztown,  Pa., 

December  8,  1910. 
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THE  DEACONESS  AND  THE  TRAINED  NURSE.1 

A  careful  distinction  of  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms 
is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  their  difference.  As  regards 
the  first  we  adopt  the  language  of  Rector  Jordan,  of  Halle, 
when  he  says:  “A  Deaconess  is  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Church ;  one  who  is  free  from  all  other  obliga¬ 
tions,  willing  and  able  to  devote  all  her  time  and  her  strength, 
in  the  power  of  faith  and  love,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  her  fellow- 
mend’ 

She  realizes  it  as  her  mission  through  her  modest  and  quiet 
life  devoted  to  good  works,  to  serve  Him  who  has  redeemed 
her.  d 

In  our  definition  of  the  other  word,  that  of  the  trained 
nurse,  we  adopt  the  language  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  when 
he  says :  a  The  most  important  matter  in  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  nurses  who 
will  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  physician,  who  will  look  to 
him  and  to  him  only,  as  their  leader  and  adviser.” 

Florence  Nightengale,  whose  lofty  ideal  of  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  no  one  will  call  into  question,  answered  the  question, 
u  What  is  accomplishment  ?  ”  in  these  words :  “  Accomplish¬ 
ment  is  to  teach  a  nurse  to  help  the  patient  hack  to  life.” 

Both  views  considered  from  their  own  standpoint  are  right. 

Of  a  deaconess  as  a  trained  nurse  both  characteristics  must 
he  present  ;  while  a  professonal  nurse  lays  no  claim  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  deaconess. 

The  deaconess  possesses  a  biblical  office,  an  office  in  the  con¬ 
gregation;  the  trained  nurse  has  only  an  ordinary  calling. 

1  This  article  appeared  in  the  Bethesda  Diakonissen  Freund  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  February  and  March,  1903.  Rev.  A.  B.  Koplin,  D.D.,  of 
Hellertown,  Pa.,  translated  and  read  it  before  the  North  Penn  Ministerial 
Association,  October  17,  1910. 
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The  former  is  prompted  by  love,  the  latter  works  for  a  living. 
In  the  first  we  see  a  service  of  love  towards  all  men,  in  the 
second  a  daily  service  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  surgeon. 

The  deaconess  nurses  the  body  that  she  may  win  the  soul. 
Her  work  has  to  do  with  eternity.  The  trained  nurse,  like  the 
professional  man,  is  contented  when  her  work  is  done,  her 
wages  earned. 

The  deaconess’  office  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  Church.  The 
calling  of  the  trained  nurse  is  the  product  of  the  last  sixty 
years  and  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  deaconess. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  historical  facts  which 
led  to  the  introduction  and  recognition  of  the  deaconess  as  an 
ecclesiastical  office,  hut  rather  the  development  of  “  deaconess 
work,”  in  the  first  centuries,  its  discontinuance  in  later  periods, 
and  its  restoration  in  modern  times. 

History  teems  with  those  who  consecrated  their  possessions 
and  their  strength  to  the  service  of  the  Church ;  and  among  the 
martyrs  appear  the  names  of  many  deaconesses  who  valued 
their  own  lives  but  little,  and  willingly  offered  themselves  at  the 
martyr’s  stake,  out  of  pure  love  for  suffering  humanity. 

Among  the  leading  works  of  Christian  charity,  that  of  caring 
for  the  sick,  occupies  the  first  rank.  As  far  hack  as  385  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  were  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  among 
the  poor  and  forsaken,  the  nursing  of  the  leprous  and  the  in¬ 
curables,  called  for  hard  service,  untiring  endurance  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  first  congregations  and  members  of  the  Church. 
It  was  an  emulation  of  Christian  sympathy  through  which  the 
Church  might  manifest  her  love  to  Christ  in  no  way  more 
beautifully. 

The  paid  trained  nurse  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  physician’s  as¬ 
sistant  of  modern  date. 

In  the  Administration  Building  of  Hew  York  Hospital  ap¬ 
pears  the  portrait  of  Hr.  Valentine  Teaman,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “  In  the  year  1798  he  organized  in  this  hospital  the  first 
regular  training  school  for  nurses  of  the  sick;  out  of  which 
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other  schools  have  grown,  which  carry  with  them  their  blessing 
over  the  entire  land.”  This  was  thirty  years  before  Elizabeth 
Ery  began  to  give  instructions  on  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in 
Guy’s  Hospital  in  London,  and  thirty-eight  years  before  Rev. 
Eledeners’  “  Mother’s  House  ”  and  Deaconess  Hospital  in 
Keiserworth  opened  its  doors. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  Periodical  Hospital  concedes 
that  to  the  principles  of  Bev.  Fledeners  and  his  training  school 
for  deaconesses  must  be  given  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
achievement  of  a  new  and  noble  work;  but  that  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  deaconesses  and  their  spread  must,  without  doubt, 
be  accorded  to  the  example  of  Elorence  Nightengale. 

Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  since  1860,  the  opening  of 
Elorence  Nightengale’s  Home  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas 
Hospital  in  London,  the  work  of  the  trained  nurse  increased 
greatly,  yet  it  remains  true  that  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  in  1840, 
through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gooch  and  Pobert  Tonthey,  who 
were  so  favorably  impressed  by  a  visit  to  Elorence  Nighten- 
gale’s  Mother  House  in  London,  where  both  Elorence  Nighten¬ 
gale  and  many  other  pioneer  nurses  had  received  their  train¬ 
ing,  founded  the  first  training  school  in  Asneburg  Square. 

It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  Bloomfield,  Bishop  of  London, 
founded  St.  John’s  House  as  a  purely  religious  institution  for 
the  training  of  poor  sisters. 

In  the  year  1878  sister  Helena  founded  a  training  school  in 
the  Lmited  States  in  modern  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

In  1884  Miss  Elorence  Eisher  withdrew  from  the  Nighten¬ 
gale  School  and  came  to  Philadelphia  and  founded  a  training 
school  in  the  Blockley  Buildings.  Through  the  disciples  of 
Miss  Elorence  Eisher  her  teachings  have  spread  over  the  entire 
land.  The  large  training  schools  of  the  East  are  the  fruit  of 
what  had  gone  before — Blackwell’s  Island,  in  1875;  Mt. 
Lincie,  in  1881;  German  Hospital,  in  1885 ;  St.  Luke’s,  1888; 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  St.  Vincent,  in  1892,  and  Roosevelt, 
in  1896. 
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Historically  considered  the  evolution  of  the  modern  nurse 
must  be  accredited  to  Keiserworth.  The  professional  nurse 
must  trace  her  origin  hack  to  the  Christian  Ideal  Deaconess 
Mother  House,  or  the  ecclesiastical  sisterhood  of  Keiserworth. 

The  triennial  report  of  the  Keiserworth  General  Conference 
of  the  various  “  mother  houses  sets  forth  great  results  as  proof 
of  the  distinguished  works  of  mercy  of  more  than  13,500 
deaconesses. 

There  is  indeed  no  form  of  human  suffering  which  is  not 
benefited  by  their  ministrations.  The  sick  of  every  kind,  the 
epileptic,  the  leper,  the  erring,  the  forsaken  and  the  homeless 
children,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan  and  a  great  host  of  other 
unfortunates,  besides  thousands  of  all  classes  receive  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  loving  hearts,  cheerful  countenances  and  helping  hands. 
These  deaconess  sisters  are  welcomed  in  every  land.  Every¬ 
where  their  work  wins  favorable  recognition  and  support. 

The  deaconess  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  necessarily  a  nurse  of 
the  sick.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who  have  not  been  educated 
and  trained  for  that  work,  neither  will  they  ever  become  active 
and  professional  nurses.  Yet,  whether  a  trained  nurse  or  not, 
she  is  nevertheless  a  deaconess. 

To  be  reasonably  well  trained  in  the  art  of  nursing  the  sick, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  will  add  all  the  more  to  her  efficiency 
as  a  deaconess.  All  ordinary  and  extraordinary  qualifications 
are  useful  in  her  calling  because  the  calls  upon  deaconesses  are 
as  varied  in  their  character  as  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
each  deaconess  can  be. 

And  indeed,  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  this  calling 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a  monotony  of  service  may  be  avoided 
by  the  widening  of  the  field  of  activity,  and  calling  into 
requisition  the  various  talents  of  the  deaconess,  as  much  and 
as  often  as  occasion  offers.  To  find  the  proper  field  for  each 
sister,  and  the  right  sister  for  each  peculiar  field  of  usefulness  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  deaconess  house. 

With  their  wide  and  inviting  field  of  usefulness  in  the  works 
of  mercy  that  of  the  professional  nurse  is  in  broad  contrast. 
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For  the  professional  nurse  the  hospital  and  the  sick  room  are 
her  only  home  and  place  of  service. 

If  she  is  qualified  for  her  work  all  is  well  and  good.  If 
these  are  in  any  degree  wanting,  her  mission  in  life  is  crippled. 
All  success  in  her  work  must  be  but  temporary.  The  care  of 
the  sick  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  nurse,  and  very  often  her  soli¬ 
citude,  when  she  is  not  employed,  is  more  trying  than  her 
work.  Waiting  for  a  call  for  service  has  brought  many  a  nurse 
well  nigh  to  despondency.  However  desirable  her  calling  may 
appear  from  without,  and  however  enticing  her  remuneration 
may  be  yet  her  calling  is  not  as  glittering  in  fact  as  it  would 
appear.  The  mission  of  the  trained  nurse  is  a  work  which 
belongs  to  the  strength  and  buoyancy  of  youth.  What  follows 
when  these  years  have  passed  away,  and  strength  fails  and  old 
age  comes  on  ? 

With  the  deaconess  it  is  otherwise,  for  while  she  receives  no 
remuneration  for  her  work,  and  is  active  in  her  calling  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  ability,  she  is  free  'from  all  solicitude  regard¬ 
ing  her  future.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  calling  of  the  trained 
nurse  is  disheartening,  dreary  and  pitiful. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  ignore  the  office  of  the  trained  nurse,  or 
discourage  her  in  her  work.  By  no  means.  Hers  is  a  high 
and  cherished  calling.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  Florence 
Hightingale,  which  has  so  often  inspired  the  professional  nurse 
with  devotion  and  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  we  would  say: 
“  Hursing  is  an  art,  and  in  order  to  make  it  such  a  full  con¬ 
secration,  which  demands  as  much  preparation  as  any  painter’s 
or  sculptor’s  work,  is  necessary.  As  these  have  to  do  with  life¬ 
less  stuff  or  cold  mortar.  She  is  called  to  minister  to  living 
bodies  fashioned  after  the  image  of  God.  The  nursing  of  the 
sick  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts;  yea,  we  might  say: 
The  choicest  of  the  fine  arts.” 

It  may  be  be  said  of  many  a  professional  nurse  that  her 
work  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  words ;  but  when  we 
listen  to  the  words  of  warning  spoken  at  the  commencements  of 
the  schools  and  note  the  utterances  of  the  daily  press,  it  can  not 
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but  be  admitted  that  the  nurse  and  her  work  are  threatened 
with  great  danger.  Self-interest  and  craving  for  high  wages, 
the  courting  of  the  rich  and  the  neglect  of  the  poor,  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  a  spirit  of  the  world  instead  of  Christian  integrity, 
which  is  so  often  found  to  be  the  case,  prevent  the  forces  of 
her  cherished  womanhood  to  have  full  sway  and  at  the  same 
time  weaken  and  rob  the  nurse  of  her  moral  strength  which  she 
so  much  needs  to  make  her  a  useful  member  of  society  and  a 
confessor  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

A  broad  distinction  between  the  deaconess  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  nurse  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  stands  alone,  while 
the  former  belongs  to  an  organization.  It  may  be  that  the 
want  of  a  proper  recognition  of  the  system  of  deaconesses  in  its 
best  form  is  the  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  deaconess 
sisterhood  in  this  country. 

The  distinction  between  the  deaconess  and  the  professional 
nurse  is  self-evident.  When  true  to  their  high  ideal,  the  schools 
for  the  training  of  nurses,  prepare  “workers”  instead  of  co- 
“  workers.”  Her  life  may  bear  witness  of  noble  consecration, 
and  may  abound  in  works  of  love  and  devotion  to  humankind ; 
but  that  work  is  limited  to,  and  ends  with  her  own  person. 
This  exclusiveness  and  loneliness  of  the  professional  nurse 
cannot  well  be  concealed.  Robert  W.  Taylor  in  his  address  to 
a  graduating  class  in  a  Yew  York  training  school  said:  “  With 
your  diplomas  you  enter  an  important  sphere ;  perhaps  the 
most  important  sphere  of  your  life.  From  this  time  on  you 
must  fight  life’s  battles,  and  you  must  fight  alone,  and  that 
without  any  outside  help.  You  will  stand  or  fall  as  the  result 
of  the  manner  in  which  you  will  demean  yourselves  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  your  weighty  calling.  As  scholars 
you  were  sheltered  by  the  protecting  arms  of  this  large  insti¬ 
tute  ;  but  this  is  now  at  an  end.” 

It  is  true  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  unite  the  training 
schools,  and  to  pension  disabled  nurses,  and  England  has  a  fund 
entitled  the  “  Royal  Yational  Fund  for  Yurses,”  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000,  together  with  an  annual  income  of  $31,000.  Yet 
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all  in  all  the  efforts  in  this  laudable  work  have  thus  far  been 
without  encouraging  results.  The  emulation  of  the  schools, 
the  self  interest  of  the  nurse,  together  with  the  fact  that  nurs¬ 
ing  only  too  often  turns  out  to  be  only  a  temporary  employment 
and  a  stepping  stone  to  something  better,  has  kept  the  profes¬ 
sion  unorganized,  and  thus  leaves  each  one  to  stand  alone. 

Each  nurse  seeks  to  look  out  well  for  the  present,  while  she 
closes  her  eyes  to  the  prospect  of  the  future,  which,  alas !  too 
often  threatens  nothing  better  than  a  humiliating  dependence, 
or  an  old  age  which  must  be  endured  in  obscurity  and  without 
due  recognition  and  regard. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  lady  enters  a  deaconess 
house,  and  thus  becomes  separated  from  the  parental  roof,  she 
enters  a  household  which  ever  becomes  to  her  more  satisfactory 
and  more  dear.  In  the  midst  of  those  who  are  of  like  mind 
with  herself  she  is  never  left  alone.  The  strength  born  of  this 
fellowship  is  everywhere  and  always  her  strength.  The 
“  mother  house  ”  is  the  home  of  the  sisters.  This  must  be  so 
from  the  very  nature  of  things. 

A  stranger  once  asked  a  deaconess :  “  Where  is  your  home  ?  ” 

I  have  no  home  beside  the  mother  house  ”  was  her  answer. 
She  spoke  the  truth,  for  she  was  an  orphan.  This  condition 
will  sooner  or  later  come  to  all.  Parents  go  to  their  reward, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  become  separated,  and  the  “  old  home  ” 
is  forever  broken  up,  but  the  “ mother  house”  ever  has  open 
doors  for  the  sisterhood  of  deaconess.  Here  is  her  home  in 
sickness  and  in  health ;  and  when  tired  of  her  work  in  private 
nursing  or  wearied  and  worn  from  the  service  of  an  entire 
year,  she  wends  her  way  to  the  “ mother  house”  where  the 
doors  are  ever  open,  and  where  she  is  ever  welcomed,  cared  for 
and  loved. 

It  is  her  home  where  she  lived  and  labored,  and  helped  in 
her  youthful  and  better  days,  and  where  she  now,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  her  days,  abides  without  consuming  care,  and  peace¬ 
fully  awaits  her  summons  to  the  heavenly  home.  This  fellow¬ 
ship  or  sisterhood  is  not  limited  to  the  “  mother  house  ”  to 
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which  she  belongs.  Rather  she  belongs  to  a  union  which  em¬ 
braces  all  “ mother  houses,'’  and  this  fact  makes  each  indivi¬ 
dual  deaconess  feel  that  she  is  a  part,  even  though  it  may  be 
ever  so  humble,  of  a  great  army.  She  knows  that  she  is  not 
forgotten,  and  that  when  far  away  from  her  own  sisterhood, 
she  is  everywhere  recognized  and  sheltered  in  the  same  spirit 
of  Christian  love  by  the  deaconess  in  Germany,  in  Jerusalem, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire 
Christian  world,  as  she  is  in  the  “  mother  house  ”  to  which  she 
distinctively  belongs. 

The  bond  which  unites  the  deaconess  is  not  broken  by 
country,  descent  or  language.  They  are  one  in  their  office  and 
occupation,  effort  and  work ;  one  in  receiving  and  giving ;  one 
in  their  faith  in  Christ,  who  has  redeemed  them,  whom  they 
seek  to  serve  in  thankfulness  and  love. 

What  exalted  characteristics  distinguish  the  office  and  work 
of  the  deaconess  from  those  of  the  professional  nurse  ? 
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VII. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

A.  V.  HIESTER. 

The  theory  of  a  social  compact  as  the  historic  basis  of  civil 
society  and  the  moral  justification  of  civil  government  was 
not  original  with  Rousseau.  Its  essential  features  were 
largely  borrowed  by  him  from  earlier  writers.  The  later 
Greek  philosophy  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  it.  Traces 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Plato’s  Crito  and  Republic ;  and  it  goes 
hack  at  least  as  far  as  the  Sophists.  It  was  likewise  a  fami¬ 
liar  conception  to  Roman  jurisprudence;  for  the  Roman 
jurists  universally  rested  the  power  of  the  Emperor  either 
upon  an  original  explicit  or  subsequent  implicit  consent  of 
the  populace.  It  was  mainly  through  the  study  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  that  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  political  thinking  of  medieval  and  modern 
Europe. 

Supplementing  Roman  jurisprudence  there  were  at  least 
two  other  influences  which  deserve  to  he  mentioned.  The  one 
was  feudalism.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  the  feudal 
system  was  completely  saturated  with  ideas  of  contract. 
“  The  earliest  feudal  communities/’  he  says,  “  were  neither 
bound  together  by  mere  sentiment  nor  recruited  by  a  fiction. 
The  tie  which  united  them  was  a  contract,  and  they  obtained 
new  associates  by  contracting  with  them.  The  relation  of  the 
lord  to  the  vassals  had  originally  been  settled  by  express  en¬ 
gagement,  and  a  person  wishing  to  engraft  himself  in  the 
brotherhood  by  commendation  or  infeudation  came  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to 
be  admitted.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sphere  occupied  in  them  by 
contract  which  principally  distinguishes  the  feudal  institu¬ 
tions  from  the  unadulterated  usages  of  primitive  races.  The 
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lord  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  patriarchal  chief¬ 
tain;  hut  his  prerogative  was  limited  by  a  variety  of  settled 
customs  traceable  to  the  express  conditions  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  when  the  infeudation  took  place.” 

The  other  influence  which  favored  the  development  of  con¬ 
tract  ideas  was  the  medieval  Church.  The  early  Church  had 
held  the  doctrine  that  civil  government  was  the  outcome  of 
sin  and  that  it  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  temporal  princes  as  a  part  of  his  abnega¬ 
tion  of  self.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  rival  claims  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
the  Church  set  up  a  new  theory.  To  bolster  up  the  claims  of 
the  Papacy  and  limit  the  authority  of  the  secular  rulers  the 
later  medieval  theologians  laid  down  the  principle  that  all 
kings  and  princes,  including  the  Emperor,  held  their  offices 
under  God’s  sanction  by  reason  of  a  covenant  with  the  people ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  such  a  covenant  they  pointed  to  the  one 
entered  into  by  King  David  with  the  Elders  of  Israel.  To 
the  necessities  of  the  medieval  Papacy,  therefore,  combined 
with  the  essential  principle  of  feudalism,  the  speculations  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  dicta  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
must  be  credited  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  contract  in 
medieval  Europe. 

But  it  was  a  special  form  of  the  compact  theory  which  was 
thus  introduced  into  medieval  thought.  It  postulated  a  com¬ 
pact,  not  between  the  members  of  a  particular  community,  but 
between  the  people  on  the  one  side  and  a  king  on  the  other. 
To  this  form  of  compact  the  name  of  governmental  compact 
has  been  given,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  other  compact 
which  is  specifically  known  as  the  social  compact.  A  sharp 
distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  these  two  compacts. 
They  differ  fundamentally  in  scope  and  character.  While 
the  governmental  compact  is  an  agreement  between  rulers  and 
subjects,  according  to  which  the  power  to  rule  over  a  com¬ 
munity  is  by  the  members  of  that  community  formally  vested 
in  a  particular  person  or  group  of  persons,  the  social  compact 
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is  an  agreement  between  the  members  of  a  community,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  body  politic  is  created  out  of  an  unorganized 
aggregate  of  men.  The  effect  of  the  social  compact  is  to 
create  the  state.  The  effect  of  the  ■governmental  compact  is 
to  set  up  and  legitimize  a  particular  government,  after  the 
state  has  been  called  into  being. 

The  governmental  compact  is  much  the  older  theory.  It  is 
the  one  which  was  familiar  to  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman 
jurisprudence,  which  ramified  through  the  whole  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  which  was  set  up  by  the  medieval  Church  in  its 
conflict  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  theory  is  something 
more  than  a  piece  of  metaphysical  speculation;  it  is  also  an 
historical  fact.  The  covenant  between  King  David  and  the 
Elders  of  Israel  was  such  a  compact.  Another  instance  is 
afforded  by  the  former  kingdom  of  Arragon,  where,  when  the 
nobles  elected  a  king,  they  employed  the  following  formula: 
“We,  who  are  as  good  as  you,  choose  you  for  our  king  and 
lord,  provided  that  you  observe  our  laws  and  privileges;  and 
if  not,  not.”  The  theory  of  the  governmental  compact  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  evidence  in  the  medieval  contests  over  investitures ; 
and  the  history  of  Germany  affords  numerous  instances  of 
compacts  between  the  several  estates.  That  the  governmental 
compact  has  been  something  more  than  a  mere  theory,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  kings,  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  James  I  of 
England  to  Parliment  in  1609.  “  Every  just  king  in  a 

settled  kingdom,”  he  declared,  “is  bound  to  observe  that 
paction  made  to  his  people  by  his  laws  in  framing  his  govern¬ 
ment  agreeable  thereunto.”  In  1688  we  have  another  clear 
recognition  of  the  theory  of  the  governmental  compact,  this 
time  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  declaration  of  the  Con¬ 
vention-Parliament  to  the  effect  that  James  II,  “having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people,”  had  rendered  the  throne 
vacant.  A  final  instance  of  governmental  compact,  and  one 
which  is  frequently  cited,  is  the  famous  Mayflower  covenant 
which  was  unquestionably  a  governmental  compact,  although 
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a  literal  interpretation  of  its  language  might  seem  to  point  to 
a  social  compact. 

An  historical  examination  of  the  theory  of  the  governmental 
compact  will  show  that  it  has  not  always  been  held  in  the 
same  way.  While  its  advocates  are  agreed  among  themselves 
in  postulating  an  original  sovereign  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  they  differ  with  respect  to  the  particular  manner 
in  which  this  sovereign  power  was  transferred  from  people  to 
rulers.  On  this  point  two  schools  have  arisen.  The  one  has 
held  that  the  surrender  by  the  people  of  their  sovereign  power 
was  complete,  involving  a  total  and  irrevocable  alienation  of 
their  political  rights.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Roman 
jurists,  by  Suarez  and  other  Jesuit  writers,  and  later  by 
Grotius  the  father  of  modern  international  law.  The  other 
school  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  the  surrender  was  only 
a  limited  delegation  of  power,  that  this  power  was  to  he  used 
by  the  rulers  only  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted,  and  that  it  was  subject  to  recall  if  abused. 

But  whether  the  theory  of  a  governmental  compact  was 
held  in  an  absolutist  or  a  non-absolutist  sense,  its  fundamental 
principle  was  its  concession  to  the  people  of  an  original 
sovereign  power.  ^  Even  the  most  extreme  absolutists  among 
its  exponents  were  compelled  to  admit  this.  For  it  is  clear 
that  a  community  must  first  possess  what  it  is  conceived  as 
granting  away.  Furthermore,  such  a  surrender  of  power  as  is 
postulated  by  the  theory  of  the  governmental  compact  cannot 
be  conceived  as  being  performed  by  a  loose  aggregation  of 
persons  without  form  or  organization.  There  must  be  first  a 
community  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity.  Hence  the  theory 
of  the  governmental  compact  logically  requires  the  existence 
of  a  body  politic  as  distinguished  from  an  arithmetical  sum  of 
persons.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  account  for  the  partic¬ 
ular  process  by  which  a  loose  aggregation  of  men  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  body  politic.  The  result  was  the  theory  of  the 
social  compact. 

The  original  significance  of  the  theory  of  the  social  compact 
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was  two-fold.  It  not  only  recognized  in  the  social  compact  a 
prerequisite  to  the  governmental  compact,  but  it  also  offered  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  civil 
society  at  a  time  when  medieval  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought 
were  declining,  and  when  men  were  becoming  conscious  of 
some  other  justification  of  the  authority  of  the  state  than  that 
afforded  by  ideas  of  feudal  tenure  or  the  explanations  of 
medieval  theology.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church 
continued  to  regard  civil  society,  either  as  a  direct  divine 
creation  like  man  himself,  or  as  something  of  which  God  was 
the  remote,  and  nature,  or  the  “  instinctive  sociability  ”  of 
man,  the  proximate,  cause.  But  with  the  decline  of  medieval 
beliefs  this  conception  of  the  state  rapidly  lost  its  hold  on 
men;  and  the  consequence  was  that  when  the  theory  of  the 
social  compact  made  its  appearance  it  became  immediately 
popular. 

What  was  in  all  probability  the  first  definite  statement  of 
the  theory  of  the  social  compact  dates  from  the  last  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Its  author  is  Bichard  Hooker,  the 
English  theologian,  whose  E cclesiastical  Polity  was  published 
in  1594.  The  first  continental  writer  to  formulate  the  theory 
was  Johannes  Althusius,  a  German,  who  wrote  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  man  who  first  gave 
it  the  stamp  of  a  great  authority  was  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Dutch 
publicist,  who  embodied  it  in  his  epoch-making  work,  De  jure 
belli  et  pads  (1625).  Half  a  century  later  it  was  adopted  by 
Samuel  von  Pufendorf,  an  eminent  writer  on  international 
law,  in  his  work,  De  jure  natural  et  gentium  (1672).  The 
latter  not  only  recognized  in  the  social  compact  a  necessary 
antecedent  to  the  governmental  compact,  but  he  also  inter¬ 
polated  between  them  still  another  compact  by  which  the  form 
of  government,  whether  monarchic,  aristocratic  or  democratic, 
was  determined.  But  by  none  of  these  writers,  neither  by 
Hooker,  Althusius,  Grotius,  nor  Pufendorf,  was  any  attempt 
made  to  follow  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  to  its  logical 
conclusions.  This  was  first  done  by  Hobbes  and  later  by 
Locke  and  Bousseau. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  Rousseau  wrote  the 
Contrat  Social  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  had  been  a 
more  or  less  familiar  conception  among  scholars  and  publicists 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  while  that  modification  of 
it  known  as  the  governmental  compact  was  not  less  than  two 
thousand  years  old.  That  he  was  influenced  by  various 
writers  from  Plato  down  to  his  own  time,  particularly  by 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  is  undisputed.  But  if  Rousseau  owes 
much  to  others  he  follows  none  slavishly.  He  frequently 
differs  from  both  Hobbes  and  Locke,  and  treats  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  social  compact  with  a  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  originality. 

While  Rousseau  agrees  with  Hobbes  in  regarding  the  social 
compact  as  an  agreement  between  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  which  each  surrenders  to  his  fellows  the  whole  of 
his  natural  rights  and  puts  himself  under  some  common 
authority,  and  to  which  the  king  is  not  an  original  party,  he 
reaches  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
implications  of  such  a  compact.  From  the  fact  that  the  king 
was  not  an  original  party  to  the  compact  Hobbes  reasons  that 
he  can  do  nothing  to  violate  its  terms,  and  if  his  rule  prove 
tyrannical  or  corrupt  the  people  have  no  remedy.  Having 
alienated  to  the  king  beyond  the  power  of  recall  that  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  sprang  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  com¬ 
pact  that  created  the  state,  the  people  are  helpless.  The 
king  is,  therefore,  absolute.  But  for  Rousseau  sovereignty 
is  something  which  is  in  its  very  nature  inalienable  and  indi¬ 
visible.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  body  politic  created  by  the 
social  compact  could  not  have  alienated  to  a  king  its 
powers  of  sovereignty.  All  that  it  could  do,  and  what  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  do,  was  to  transfer  to  a  king  certain 
powers  of  government  which  might  be  recalled  at  any  time  if 
abused ;  so  that  the  king  holds  his  office  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  general  will.  Thus  starting  from  the  same  point,  the 
assumption  that  the  king  was  not  an  original  party  to  the 
compact,  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  reach  the  opposite  principles  of 
political  absolutism  and  popular  sovereignty. 
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On  this  point  Locke  differs  from  both  Hobbes  and  Rousseau. 
His  argument  is  that  in  abandoning  the  state  of  nature,  and 
submitting  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  civil  society,  men 
not  only  entered  into  a  compact  with  one  another,  but  made 
at  the  same  time  a  contract  with  a  monarch  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lished  his  right  to  rule  over  them.  Thus  Locke  recognizes 
both  the  governmental  and  the  social  compact.  In  the  former 
he  makes  the  king  a  party  to  the  agreement.  Hence  the  king 
can  violate  its  terms ;  but  if  he  does  so,  he  dissolves  the  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  community  is  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  his 
authority.  In  Locke’s  hands,  therefore,  the  compact  theory 
is  made  the  basis  and  justification  of  a  system  of  limited 
monarchy.  He  was  the  apologist  of  the  English  Revolution 
of  1688,  just  as  Hobbes  a  generation  before  had  been  the 
champion  of  the  absolutist  claims  of  the  Stuarts,  and  as 
Rousseau  three  quarters  of  a  century  later  became  the  exponent 
of  the  principle  of  democracy. 

Rousseau  differed  again  from  Locke,  as  Locke  differed  from 
Hobbes,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  state  of  nature, 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  the  state  and  the  establishment 
of  civil  government,  and  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
state  of  nature  was  exchanged  for  the  civil  state.  Unlike 
Hobbes,  who  regarded  the  state  of  nature  as  a  state  of  uni¬ 
versal  war  which  the  law  of  self-preservation  compelled  men  to 
give  up,  Locke  held  that  it  was  a  state  of  natural  equality  and 
freedom,  since  all  men  are  by  nature  endowed  with  certain 
rights  of  property  and  person.  But  Locke  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  these  advantages  were  seldom  realized  in  the  state 
of  nature  for  the  reason  that  the  law  of  nature  was  obscured. 
This  obscuration  was  due  to  three  things:  first,  the  biasing 
of  men’s  minds  by  their  interests ;  secondly,  their  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  nature ;  and  thirdly,  the  absence  of  a  “  known  and 
indifferent  judge  ”  to  punish  those  who  contravened  the  law  of 
nature.  Hence  the  state  of  nature,  although  it  was  by  no 
means  a  state  of  universal  war,  proved  so  inconvenient  and 
unsatisfactory  that  men  were  led  to  abandon  its  freedom  and 
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equality  and  submit  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  civil 
society.  In  this  abandonment  of  the  state  of  nature  each  one 
voluntarily  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  general  authority 
certain  of  his  natural  rights  and  liberties,  but  only  so  many  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  civil  society.  The 
rights  and  liberties  not  thus  surrendered  the  individual  took 
with  him  into  the  civil  state,  where  they  had  the  same  validity 
and  binding  force  which  they  had  in  the.  state  of  nature.  The 
state  is  conceived,  therefore,  by  Locke  as  somethng  created  for 
the  protection  of  rights  already  in  existence,  which  it  may  not 
contravene. 

All  this  differs  fundamentally  from  the  conclusions  of 
Hobbes,  who  maintained  that  in  abandoning  the  condition  of 
universal  war,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  state  of  nature, 
men  surrendered  to  a  monarch,  a  king,  a  government,  com¬ 
pletely  and  irrevocably,  all  the  rights  they  had  ever  had.  In 
his  recognition  of  the  limited,  representative,  fiduciary  char¬ 
acter  of  government  Locke  marks  a  great  advance  over  Hobbes, 
for  he  foreshadows,  if  he  does  not  reach,  the  full  distinction 
between  state  and  government,  the  most  fundamental  concept 
of  modern  political  science.  But  if  Locke  recognized,  though 
faintly,  the  modern  distinction  between  state  and  government 
he  failed  utterly  to  distinguish  between  the  community  as  a 
social  aggregate  and  the  community  as  a  body  politic,  that  is, 
between  state  and  society;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  also 
failed  to  see  that  sovereignty  is  an  attribute  of  the  state  and 
not  of  society.  He  clearly  recognized  that  government  is  only 
an  agent,  but  he  failed  to  recognize  the  principal. 

While  Hobbes  regarded  the  state  of  nature  as  a  state  of 
universal  war,  in  which  the  life  of  man  was  “  solitary,  poor, 
nasty  and  short,”  and  which  the  law  of  self-preservation  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  up,  and  while  Locke  regarded  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  was  merely  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  but  not 
necessarily  intolerable,  Rousseau,  differing  from  both,  con¬ 
ceived  it  in  his  earlier  writings  as  a  state  of  almost  idyllic 
felicity.  In  his  later  writings,  however,  he  does  not  speak 
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with  so  much  confidence  on  this  point.  For  he  makes  the 
admission  that  however  desirable  and  advantageous  the  state  of 
nature  may  have  been  at  first  when  population  was  sparse,  it 
became  increasingly  difficult,  with  the  growth  of  the  race  in 
numbers  and  density,  for  each  one  to  maintain  himself.  This 
is  substantially  the  position  of  Locke. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  transition  from  the 
natural  to  the  civil  state  was  accomplished  Rousseau  agreed 
with  Hobbes  in  holding  that  in  entering  into  the  social  compact 
each  one  surrendered  not  a  part  only  of  his  natural  rights,  as 
Locke  maintained,  hut  all  of  them.  With  both,  too,  the  sur¬ 
render  was  absolute.  They  differ,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
beneficiary  of  this  act  of  surrender.  Rousseau  held  that  each 
surrendered  his  natural  rights  to  all,  that  is,  to  the  collectivity, 
whereas,  according  to  Hobbes,  the  surrender  is  to  a  single  per¬ 
son,  or  at  most  to  a  small  body  of  persons,  that  is,  to  a  king, 
a  prince,  a  government.  Thus  Rousseau  clearly  distinguishes 
between  state  and  government.  It  is  the  state,  and  not  the 
government,  that  is  sovereign;  and  it  is  only  to  the  state  that 
the  individual  surrenders  his  natural  rights.  On  the  other 
hand  Hobbes  recognizes  no  distinction  between  state  and 
government,  holding,  or  at  least  implying,  that  the  creation  of 
civil  society,  and  the  complete  and  irrevocable  surrender  of  its 
sovereign  powers  to  a  government,  were  one  and  the  same  act. 

While  this  distinction  between  state  and  government  indi¬ 
cates  a  material  advance  over  both  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Rousseau 
is  not  yet  on  modern  ground.  For  he  not  only  gives  to 
government  too  narrow  a  meaning,  hut  he  fails,  just  as  Locke 
did  before  him,  to  distinguish  between  state  and  society.  He 
identifies  government  with  administration,  and  completely 
subordinates  it  to  the  legislative  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
collectivity ;  so  that  when  the  people  are  assembled  in  a 
sovereign  body  they  assume,  and  for  the  time  being  exercise, 
all  the  powers  of  administration  in  addition  to  those  of  legis¬ 
lation,  which  are  never  exercised  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
collectivity.  Thus  government  is  not  only  periodically  anni- 
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hilated,  what  there  is  of  it,  but  at  no  time  is  it  permitted  to 
express  the  will  of  the  state.  The  will  of  the  state  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  collective  acts  of 
the  people,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  direct  participation  in  the 
making  of  all  laws,  retain  in  their  own  hands  those  powers  of 
sovereignty  which  were  acquired  by  them  when  the  social  com¬ 
pact  was  made.  Thus  the  collective  will  and  the  political 
sovereignty,  or  the  will  of  the  state,  are  by  Rousseau  com¬ 
pletely  identified;  and  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  is 
carried  so  far  that  the  existence  of  a  true  state  is  made  a 
practical  impossibility.  This  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
view  of  Locke,  who  conceded  a  legal  validity  to  the  acts  of 
government  so  long  as  they  did  not  contravene  the  recognized 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  who  regarded  sovereignty  as  a 
power  to  be  held  in  reserve  by  the  people  and  to  be  exercised 
by  them  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

From  this  comparison  of  his  views  with  those  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke,  to  whom  he  owed  much  more  than  to  any  one  else,  it 
will  he  seen  that  Rousseau  was  no  servile  follower.  His 
originality  is  in  evidence  at  every  step.  In  his  conceptions  of 
society,  state  and  government  he  represents  a  material  advance 
over  both  Hobbes  agd  Locke.  In  several  instances  he  reaches, 
and  where  he  does  not  reach  he  often  foreshadows,  modern 
views.  But  his  chief  claim  to  originality  rests  on  the  mo¬ 
mentous  fact  that  he  deduced  from  the  theory  of  the  social 
compact  what  had  never  been  deduced  from  it  before,  namely, 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  is  commonplace 
enough  to-day  but  which  at  the  time  it  was  enunciated  was 
regarded  as  the  wild  utterance  of  a  social  incendiary,  the 
product  of  a  disordered  brain.  Thus  Rousseau  breathed  into 
the  social  compact  a  new  spirit  and  gave  it  a  new  direction. 
This  is  the  first  ingredient  of  its  two-fold  significance.  The 
other  is  the  fact  that  he  popularized  the  theory  of  the  social 
compact,  that  he  carried  its  doctrines,  as  has  been  so  aptly 
said,  from  the  study  to  the  street.  In  his  hands  the  social 
compact  was  no  longer  an  academic  theory  or  a  piece  of 
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metaphysical  speculation,  but  a  popular  program  which  fasci¬ 
nated  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men,  a  new  social  gospel 
which  thrilled  with  life  and  stirred  the  multitude  with  new 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  if  the  full  significance  of  the  Contrat  Social  is  to  be 
comprehended,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  external  circumstances, 
to  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
work.  Probably  no  single  piece  of  writing  ever  owed  so  little 
of  its  power  and  influence  to  itself  and  so  much  to  a  favorable 
conjunction  of  circumstances.  It  abounds  with  all  sorts  of 
defects.  A  fundamental  one  is  that  it  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  for  civil  society  did  not  originate  as  Bousseau  asserts  it 
did ;  nor  did  it  follow  once  originated  the  course  which  he 
marked  out  with  so  much  assurance.  The  state  of  nature 
which  he  made  antecedent  to  civil  society  is  a  figment  of  the 
imagination ;  and  consequently  civil  society  could  not  possibly 
have  been  established  by  means  of  a  contract.  Ho  body  of 
savages  was  ever  known  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  nature 
such  as  Bousseau  postulates;  and  no  genuine  instance  of  a 
social  contract  has  ever  been  found.  The  whole  thing  is  an 
impossibility.  For  it  involves  the  absurdity  that  a  lot  of 
savages  invented  government,  and  that  they  not  only  foresaw 
the  political  needs  of  future  generations  but  absolutely  bound 
the  remotest  of  those  generations  by  their  covenant.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  from  the  first  men  lived  in  rudimentary 
associations,  from  which  by  a  process  of  evolution  modern 
civil  society  has  been  slowly  developed. 

The  act  of  the  Pilgrims  in  “  covenanting  and  combining 
themselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  their  better 
ordering  and  governing”  is  frequently  cited  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory  of  the  social  compact.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  did  not  create  a  state  for  the  first  time.  It  did  not 
invent  government.  It  was  merely  the  establishment  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  persons  who  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of  civil 
society,  and  who  were,  therefore,  accustoned  to  its  rights  and 
duties. 
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It  has  been  urged  again  in  behalf  of  the  theory  of  the  social 
compact,  that  while  it  does  not  rest  on  any  historical  basis,  it 
may  yet  be  accepted  as  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  individual  and  the  state,  and  as  con¬ 
stituting,  therefore,  a  rational  justification  of  civil  government. 
But  this  view  is  no  more  tenable  than  the  other.  For  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  joined  to  the  state  by  a  voluntary  agreement.  He 
is  born  into  the  state,  and  is  part  of  it  as  the  hand  is  part  of  the 
body.  He  is  in  the  state  and  the  state  is  in  him.  Hence  the 
relation  between  the  individual  and  the  state  is  not  a  voluntary 
but  a  compulsory  one.  Hor  are  his  social  obligations  measured 
by  the  benefits  which  he  receives  from  the  state,  as  the  theory  of 
the  social  compact  clearly  implies.  There  is  no  government  in 
the  world  to-day  that  is  administered  on  a  quid  pro  quo  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  there  never  has  been 
such  a  government.  The  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  its  benefits  is  not  even  an  impossible  ideal.  It  is  not 
an  ideal  at  all,  but  a  glaring  injustice. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  reason,  then,  the 
theory  of  the  social  compact  has  failed  to  justify  itself.  It  is 
unhistorical  and  illogical ;  and  it  has  now  been  given  up  almost 
universally. 

Another  criticism,  which  is  less  fundamental  perhaps  than 
the  other,  and  which  is  more  applicable  to  Rousseau’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  than  to  the  theory 
itself,  is  that  the  Contrat  Social  is  full  of  paradoxes  and  con¬ 
tradictions.  It  contains  many  things  which  appear  to  have 
been  put  in  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  happened  to  cross 
the  author’s  mind  at  the  time.  For  not  only  do  they  have  no 
connection  with  their  immediate  context,  but  they  are  also  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  work.  At  times  the 
social  compact  is  to  Rousseau  a  mere  supposition;  at  other 
times  he  appears  to  believe  fully  in  its  historical  reality.  At 
one  place  the  applicability  of  its  principles  is  expressly  limited 
to  small  cities  like  Berne  and  Geneva ;  at  another,  all  men  are 
declared  to  have  become  so  corrupted  by  society  as  to  be  un- 
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worthy  of  the  Contrat  Social.  At  one  time,  again,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  pure  fancy ;  at  another,  on 
pretended  observation.  Because  of  these  numerous  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  contradictions  the  Contrat  Social  has  been  called 
the  most  obscure  and  chaotic  of  all  Rousseau’s  writings;  and 
this  appears  all  the  more  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
was  the  only  one  of  his  works,  which  was  the  outcome  of  some 
critical  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  which  was  not  conceived 
and  written  in  a  moment  of  passion. 

But  with  Rousseau’s  contemporaries  all  these  defects  which 
are  so  patent  to  us  counted  for  nothing.  The  masses  did  not 
see  his  faults  of  logic;  but  they  caught  his  meaning  and  they 
were  moved  by  his  eloquence.  They  neither  knew  nor  cared 
that  Rousseau’s  history  was  all  wrong,  that  his  premises  were 
mere  assumptions,  that  he  made  the  facts  fit  his  theories,  that 
his  inferences  were  fantastic ;  they  only  knew  that  he  denounced 
tyranny  and  privilege  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few.  They 
did  not  see  that  the  Contrat  Social  was  an  impossible  scheme  of 
social  regeneration ;  they  only  knew  that  it  preached  a  gospel 
of  hope  and  justice  and  liberty  to  an  absolutist  age. 

That  Trance  lagged  far  in  the  rear  of  its  insular  neighbor  in 
its  political  development  is  unquestioned.  Since  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  no 
longer  heard  in  England.  But  in  France  kings  were  still 
sacred  things,  as  Bossuet  declared ;  and  even  if  they  behaved 
like  wolves  it  was  the  duty  of  Christian  subjects  to  be  as  sheep. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  time  the  Contrat  Social  ap¬ 
peared  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  a  growing  unrest 
throughout  France.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  there  had 
been  a  rapidly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  serious- 
minded  people,  and  even  of  the  fashionable  classes,  in  the  first 
principles  of  government.  So  much  is  indicated  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  books  read  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  the 
most  popular  subjects  of  conversation  in  the  salons.  But  this 
interest  in  political  matters  had  not  yet  spread  to  the  masses. 
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It  was  Rousseau  who  first  taught  them  to  think  politically.  A 
traveler,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  re¬ 
turned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  was  asked 
what  change  he  had  noticed  in  the  nation.  “Hone,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  except  that  what  used  to  be  talked  about  in  the  drawing 
room  is  repeated  in  the  streets.” 

By  carrying  the  new  doctrines  from  the  study  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  to  the  street  Rousseau  profoundly  influenced  the 
destinies  of  the  modem  world.  “  The  world  has  not  seen  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  all  the  course  of  history,”  says  Maine,  “  a 
literature  which  has  exercised  such  prodigious  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men,  over  every  cast  and  shade  of  intellect,  as  that 
which  emanated  from  Rousseau  between  1749  and  1762.”  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Rousseau’s  writings,  that  the 
Contrat  Social  more  particularly,  caused  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  To  the  historian  and  the  sociologist  it  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  a  great  social  movement  is  always  the  result  of  a 
complex  of  causes.  And  yet  Hapoleon  once  declared  that  but 
for  Rousseau  F ranee  would  have  had  no  revolution.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Rousseau  counted  immensely  as 
a  revolutionary  force.  At  every  stage,  indeed,  of  that  terrible 
upheaval  his  influence  can  be  traced.  “  That  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  French  Revolution  from  other  political  move¬ 
ments,”  declares  Lecky,  “  is  that  it  was  directed  by  men  who 
had  adopted  certain  speculative  a  priori  conceptions  of  political 
right  with  the  fanaticism  and  the  proselyting  zeal  of  a  religious 
belief.  .  .  .  and  the  Bible  of  their  creed  was  the  Contrat 
Social  ”  Mallet  du  Pan,  a  contemporary  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  asserts  that  Rousseau  alone  inoculated  the  French  na¬ 
tion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
with  its  extremest  consequences,  that  he  had  a  hundred  times 
more  readers  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  than  Voltaire, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  revolutionist  of 
the  days  of  ’89,  ’90  and  ’91  who  was  not  transported  by  his 
theories  and  did  not  burn  with  ardor  to  realize  them.  The 
debates  in  the  revolutionary  assemblies  abound  with  references 
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to  Rousseau’ s  writings ;  and  the  several  paper  constitutions  of 
the  Revolution  were  directly  based  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

With  the  masses  Rousseau’s  doctrines  were  no  less  popular 
than  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Mallet  du  Pan  de¬ 
clares  that  as  early  as  1788  he  heard  Marat  reading  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Contrat  Social  in  a  public  promenade 
amid  the  applause  of  an  enthusiastic  audience.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Revolution  veneration  for  his  memory  was  un¬ 
bounded.  His  remains  were  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
Pantheon.  He  was  everywhere  idolized  as  the  friend  of  virtue 
and  liberty,  and  the  enemy  of  tyrants.  Public  fetes  were  held 
in  his  name.  Statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  his  portrait 
was  conspicuous  in  public  places. 

In  saying  that  Rousseau’s  writings  counted  immensely  as  a 
revolutionary  force  it  is  not  meant  that  he  counseled  violence 
as  the  proper  remedy  for  social  evils.  With  rare  prescience  he 
realized  that  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  cataclysm. 
“We  are  approaching,”  he  wrote,  “a  crisis  and  a  century  of 
revolutions.  ...  I  hold  it  impossible  for  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe  to  last  much  longer.”  He  foresaw  the  impending 
changes,  hut  he  neither  desired  nor  instigated  them.  His  was 
not  the  spirit  of  a  revolutionist.  He  had  an  instinctive  dread 
of  blood  and  violence,  and  he  nowhere  teaches  revolution. 
There  is  a  measure  of  truth,  therefore,  in  the  contention  of 
George  Sand  that  the  Contrat  Social  was  no  more  responsible 
for  the  brutalities  of  the  Revolution  than  was  the  Gospel  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter,  for  the  effects  of  an  act  are  not  ordinarily 
limited  by  the  purposes  of  its  author.  In  the  irony  of  human 
affairs  it  frequently  happens  that  the  incidental  effects  of  a 
man’s  teaching  are  altogether  at  variance,  not  only  with  his 
spirit  and  purpose,  hut  with  the  distinctive  principles  of  that 
teaching;  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  limit  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  purposed  and  direct  effects  and  exclude  the  inci¬ 
dental  ones. 
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But  the  effects  of  Rousseau’s  teachings,  whether  direct  or 
incidental,  are  not  to  be  limited  to  the  French  Revolution,  or  to 
his  own  nation,  or  even  to  his  own  generation.  In  the  political 
philosophy  of  America  his  influence  is  traceable  at  many  points. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  clearly  recognizes  the  theory 
of  the  social  compact  when  it  asserts  “  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern¬ 
ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.”  All  this  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau  and  clearly  indicates  the  strong  influence 
which  his  teachings  had  on  the  author  of  the  Declaration.  In 
his  private  writings  Jefferson  went  so  far  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  compact  theory  that  he  denied  the  right  of  one  generation 
to  bind  another,  and  asserted  that  every  constitution  and  every 
law  ought  to  expire  automatically  at  the  end  of  thirty-four 
years,  the  average  life  of  a  generation.  Others  among  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  did  not  hold  the  compact 
theory  in  so  extreme  a  form  as  Jefferson.  Thus  Madison  laid 
down  the  principle  that  constitutions  and  laws  were  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  valid  so  long  as  they  were  not  explicitly  revoked. 

The  influence  of  Rousseau  can  be  traced  also  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  many  of  the  American  commonwealths.  That  of 
Hew  Hampshire  declares  that  “  all  men  are  bom  equally  free 
and  independent.  Therefore  all  government  of  right  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  people,  is  founded  in  consent,  and  instituted 
for  the  general  good.”  “  The  body  politic,”  says  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Massachusetts,  “  is  founded  by  a  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  of  individuals.  It  is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the  whole 
people  convenants  with  each  citizen  and  each  citizen  with  the 
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whole  people,  that  all  shall  he  governed  by  certain  laws  for 
the  general  good.” 

Still  another  place  where  Rousseau’s  influence  may  he  easily 
traced  is  the  modern  socialistic  movement.  He  has  been  called 
the  father  of  modern  socialism  from  the  fact  that  the  principles 
which  he  laid  down  a  century  and  a  half  ago  have  been  the 
fountain  source  of  all  revolutionary,  communistic  and  social¬ 
istic  literature  ever  since.  To  Rousseau  modern  socialism  un¬ 
doubtedly  owes  its  deepest  and  most  fundamental  principle. 
In  the  tremendous  emphasis  which  it  places  on  equality  it 
stands  on  common  ground  with  him.  In  all  his  political  writ¬ 
ings,  as  he  gives  to  equality  the  place  of  first  importance,  so 
he  regards  inequality  as  the  greatest  of  all  social  ills.  In¬ 
equality  is  defined  by  him  as  the  “  enjoyment  by  some  of  the 
privileges  of  wealth,  honor,  power,  rule,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.”  Wherever  there  is  inequality  it  is  because  the  state 
has  failed  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted;  for 
Rousseau  concedes  to  the  state  no  other  right  to  exist  than  that 
which  rests  on  its  substitution  of  moral  and  legal  equality  for 
the  inequalities  imposed  by  nature.  He  loved  to  call  himself 
Vami  de  Vegalite ;  and  his  ideal  state  was  one  in  which  “no 
citizen  should  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  another  and 
none  poor  enough  to  be  forced  to  sell  himself.”  The  great 
emphasis  which  Rousseau  placed  on  equality,  its  supreme  im¬ 
portance  in  his  ideal  state,  his  deliberate  sacrifice  of  liberty  in 
its  interest,  his  disbelief  in  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  the 
unrestricted  play  of  private  interest,  have  found  an  echo  in  all 
socialistic  literature ;  for  they  logically  require  the  equalization 
of  wealth,  the  sine  qua  non  of  modern  theoretical  socialism. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

THOUGHT. 

A.  S.  WEBEE. 

Jesus''  Contribution  to  Man's  Knowledge  of  God. 

Religion  is  one  of  the  primary  instincts  of  human  nature. 
If  not  a  quite  universal  fact  among  men,  religion  is  absent  only 
among  the  most  primitive  and  undeveloped  savages  of  the  race. 
This  practical  universality  of  religion  witnesses  to  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  to  some 
sort  of  a  conception  as  to  God’s  nature  and  character.  The 
belief  in  its  earliest  discoverable  aspects  may  he  hardly  more 
than  a  vague  feeling,  and  the  conception  only  a  dim  intellectual 
and  moral  intimation.  Still  it  remains  true,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  pretended  atheism  and  vaunted  agnosticism,  that  the 
human  spirit  by  the  qualities  inherent  in  its  constitution  is 
required,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  assume  that  there  is 
a  God. 

The  development  of  these  primary  instincts  and  intuitions  of 
God,  and  the  progress  in  human  knowledge  with  reference  to 
His  nature  and  character,  can  be  traced  in  the  upward 
struggles  of  mankind.  No  sooner  did  men  begin  to  think 
about  themselves  and  their  natural  surroundings,  than  theistic 
theories  of  some  kind  were  suggested  to  their  minds  and  re¬ 
flected  in  their  lives.  As  they  went  on  thinking,  they  were 
driven  by  many  considerations  to  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
Personality.  They  were  driven  to  this  conviction  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  for  persons  and  things  a  “  Cause  ”  beyond  the 
natural  forces  which  are  powerless  to  work  themselves.  They 
were  driven  to  it,  again,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  con 
sciousness  of  self  which  was  theirs,  .and  which  no  scientif 
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alchemy  has  ever  been  able  to  derive  from  matter.  They 
were  driven  to  it,  moreover,  when  searching  for  the  origin  of 
conscience  with  its  mysterious  whisperings  of  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  and  with  its  terrifying  tempests  of  remorse,  which  no 
naturalistic  slight-of-hand  can  ever  trace  hack  to  materialistic 
forces.  And  they  were  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  the  same 
conclusion  by  contemplating  matter  with  its  mysteries  of 
obedience  to  invariable  law,  and  by  life  with  its  mysteries  of 
thought  and  of  the  moral  imperative. 

Negative  philosophy,  as  advocated  by  skeptic  and  unbeliev¬ 
ing  thinkers,  has  denied  personality  to  the  so-called  Absolute 
as  being  a  limitation  of  it,  and  consequently  a  self-contradic¬ 
tion.  But  no  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  has  ever  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  charge  of  abounding  in  contradictions.  The 
illustrations  given  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  some  of  them 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  demands  of  skeptics  for  logical  consistency  in  this  dim  and 
awful  region  are  entirely  negligible.'  What  every  thoughtful 
man  may  be  sure  about,  if  certainty  is  anywhere,  is  his  own 
consciousness  and  its  affirmations.  There  he  finds  intelligence, 
a  sense  of  righteousness  and  truth,  of  love  and  duty,  all  of 
which  must  have  originated  in  an  adequate  cause,  and  this  final 
Cause  or  Creator  of  them  must  Himself  be  the  Personal 
Possessor  of  them.  Fairly  interrogated  or  interpreted,  there¬ 
fore,  the  human  consciousness  requires  us  to  see  in  the  supreme 
Cause  those  properties  which  we  include  in  our  definition  of 
personality.  These  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  Theism,  and  their 
challenge  never  has  been,  never  can  be,  successfully  contro¬ 
verted. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  whether  the  God  whose  exist¬ 
ence  and  personality  are  thus  assumed  and  justified  is  able  to 
reveal  Himself  to  men,  the  immediate  answer  given  by  the 
history  of  religion  is  an  unqualified  and  unequivocal  affirma¬ 
tive.  Students  of  religion  and  its  historical  development,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Gwatkin  in  his  monumental  work  on 
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The  Knowledge  of  God !/  need  not  go  on  very  far  before  dis¬ 
covering  that  “  every  argument  which  goes  to  verify  the  natural 
assumption  as  regards  the  bare  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
goes  equally  to  prove  that  He  is  a  God  of  a  certain  character, 
and  so  compels  men  to  say  something  definite  about  Him.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  with  which  inquirers 
into  religion  and  its  history  have  to  deal,  and  an  unprejudiced 
interpretation  of  the  fact  necessarily  carries  the  conviction  of 
Divine  revelation  as  a  possibility  and  reality.  “  If  God  is  the 
final  Cause  of  all  causes,  He  must  have  the  power  of  a  sufficient 
Cause.  If  He  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  life  and  personality, 
He  must  have  life  and  personality  in  Himself.  If  He  has 
given  us  a  moral  sense,  He  must  Himself  be  its  concrete  em¬ 
bodiment.  If  He  has  planted  in  us  the  desire  of  knowing 
Him,  He  must  be  abe  to  reveal  Himself  for  the  satisfying  of 
that  desire.  In  fact,  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  perfectly 
moral  in  God  implies  a  required  revelation  of  Himself  to  the 
human  order  of  created  intelligence.  Revelation  is  not 
hindered  by  any  want  of  willingness  or  power  on  God’s  part  to 
give  it,  nor  is  it  hindered  by  any  want  of  power  on  man’s  part 
to  receive  it.” 

This  possible  and  actual  revelation  of  God  to  man,  it  should 
be  observed,  however,  is,  on  account  of  man’s  intellectual  and 
moral  limitations,  a  process  from  what  is  less  to  what  is  more. 
It  is  always  given  by  God  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  and  the  spiritual  attainments  of  men. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  revelation,  not  the 
result  of  an  outward,  mechanical  arrangement  or  arbitrary 
process.  Consistent  with  the  nature  of  God  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  being,  the  act  of  revelation  must  accommodate  itself 
to  the  divinely  implanted  and  preestablished  psychological 
and  moral  laws  that  rule  in  man’s  nature.  It  must  be  made 
through  moral  and  spiritual  personalities  that  are  more  or  less 
akin  to  God.  It  cannot  be  written  outwardly  in  letters  of  light 

1  The  Knowledge  of  God  and  Its  Historical  Development,  by  Henry 
Melvill  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  2  vols.,  642  pages,  price  $3.75,  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
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upon  the  skies  for  man’s  information  and  instruction ;  instead, 
it  must  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  an  inward  possession  or 
achievement  of  particular  individuals,  and  through  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  leadership  communicated  to  the  knowledge  of  others. 

In  this  regard  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
analogous  to  man’s  enlarging  attainments  of  knowledge  in  other 
realms.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  great  personali¬ 
ties  that  we  can  explain  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
the  higher  ideals  that  prevail  in  the  realms  of  science  and  art, 
of  civics  and  philosophy,  of  individual  and  social  morality.  In 
every  sphere  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  individual  personality, 
endowed  with  genius,  that  supplies  the  historical  cause  for  the 
uplift  and  advance  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  names  of  Plato,  Kant  and  Hegel 
in  philosophy,  of  Kepler,  Kewton  and  Darwin  in  science,  of 
Caesar,  Cromwell  and  Lincoln  in  civil  life,  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Browning  and  Tennyson  in  poetry,  and  of  Savonorola, 
Luther  and  Calvin  in  morals.  All  these  in  their  respective 
spheres  originated  new  ideas  and  ideals,  which  transformed 
and  enforced  older  ones,  thus  making  them  potent  and  effective, 
in  connection  with  the  new,  in  the  lives  of  others  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  All  of  them  were  centres  of  personal 
power  from  which  radiated  influences  starting  movements 
resulting  in  the  so-called  general  tendencies  of  their  times.  Ho 
such  movements  have  ever  arisen  until  the  originating,  creative 
personality  appeared,  the  discoverer,  the  leader,  the  revealer. 

Preeminently  true  is  this  in  the  realm  of  religion  in  which 
man’s  deepest  and  highest  life  comes  to  expression.  Every¬ 
thing  that  is  vital,  enduring,  universal  in  religion  has  irradiated 
from  great,  inspired  and  inspiring  personalities,  and  their 
abiding  influence  is  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  lie  in  their 
personal  grasp  of  eternal  and  universal  truths  which  they  made 
vital  in  their  own  being.  By  so  doing  they  forced  them  upon 
the  attention,  and  won  for  them  the  acceptance,  of  others,  the 
process  amounting  to  a  revelation.  The  soundness  of  this 
contention  could  be  readily  established  by  examining  the 
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origin,  the  doctrines  and  the  history  of  all  the  great  world- 
religions.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
its  validity  particularly  as  regards  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faiths. 

Of  the  former,  Abraham  and  Moses  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founders.  Through  their  conceptions  of  Jehovah  as  the 
One  Sovereign  God,  a  new  era  in  religious  history  was  made 
possible.  After  them  came  the  long  line  of  Hebrew  prophets, 
each  one  with  his  own  contribution  to  the  growing  body  of 
revealed  truth  concerning  God.  Without  such  a  succession  of 
religious  seers,  confirming  and  enlarging  the  ideas  of  their 
predecessors,  that  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jews  could  not  have  been  evolved.  Through 
them  the  original  conceptions  of  God  were  largely  developed, 
ethically  deepened,  and  spiritually  purified.  To  the  fact  and 
method  of  this  gradually  unfolding  process  of  revelation  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  Hew  Testament  writers 
alludes  at  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
“  God/’  that  unknown  writer  there  tells  us,  “  in  times  past 
spake  unto  the  fathers,  through  the  prophets,  in  diverse  por¬ 
tions  and  in  diverse  manners.”  The  fathers  who  heard  these 
prophets,  heard  the  voice  of  God  through  them — a  voice  speak¬ 
ing  with  constantly  increasing  clearness  and  fulness  of  Him¬ 
self  as  the  All-powerful  Creator  of  the  universe,  its  All-know¬ 
ing  and  All-wise  Euler,  and  the  All-holy,  Eighteous  and  Lov¬ 
ing  E ather  of  His  people.  And  due  to  this  fuller  knowledge  of 
God  and  Israel’s  belief  in  Him,  is  the  immeasurable  supe¬ 
riority  of  Jewish  individual  and  social  morals,  and  of  their 
higher  ethical  conceptions  of  religion,  as  compared  with  the 
morals  and  religion  of  contemporary  Gentile  nations.  God’s 
revelation  of  Himself  to  the  Jews,  and  the  response  they  gave 
in  their  moral  and  religious  life  to  that  revelation — these 
together  made  possible  everything  that  is  great  and  glorious  in 
their  national  career  as  God’s  people,  chosen  by  Him  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  making  His  Hame  more 
perfectly  known  among  men. 
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It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  this  Hebrew  revelation, 
although  it  has  come  from  God,  was  not  fully  and  finally  per¬ 
fect.  It  was  greatly  in  advance  of  what  had  gone  before,  but 
a  great  deal  needed  to  he  accomplished  before  that  which  is 
perfect  in  man’s  knowledge  of  God  could  be  attained.  Light 
passing  through  an  imperfect  medium  upon  the  retina  loses 
somewhat  of  its  native  beauty,  splendor  and  purity.  The  light 
of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  cannot  he  manifested  in  its 
resplendent  beauty  and  attractiveness  so  long  as  it  has  to  pass 
upon  human  vision  through  imperfect  personalities.  But  once 
a  perfect  Man  shall  appear,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  J ews  as  it  is  now  realized  by  Christians,  God  will  he  able 
to  reveal  Himself  fully  and  finally  in  that  Person.  Through 
him,  that  which  was  true  and  permanently  valuable  in  the  old 
would  be  transformed  and  conserved  in  the  higher  revelation. 
Old  things  would  pass  away,  all  things  would  become  new  in 
the  light  he  would  shower  upon  them. 

This  perfect  Man,  sun-clear  in  his  personal  experience  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  Spirit-filled  in  his  sinless  and  holy 
character — this  perfect  Man  Christians  believe  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  history  in  Jesus,  the  Prophet  of  Hazareth  of  Galilee. 
“  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  His  Son, 
born  of  a  woman,”  and  in  Him — to  adopt  Brierlev’s  happy 
phrasing — “  emerged  the  complete  Personality  in  whom  was 
exhibited  all  of  God  that  could  be  contained  and  manifested  in 
one  human  form.”  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  declares  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Pather  hath  spoken 
unto  us,  as  “  being  the  effulgence  of  His  glory,  and  the  impress 
of  His  substance.”  And  in  the  language  of  Paul,  “the  light 
of  the  glory  of  God,”  was  given  for  the  illumination  of  man’s 
heart,  “  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In  the  gift  of  this  Son, 
the  Pather  bestowed  His  most  precious  and  priceless  legacy  of 
knowledge  concerning  Himself  upon  His  children. 

In  the  transmission  of  this  illuminating  and  enriching  boon 
to  man,  Jesus  assumes  the  validity  of  the  earlier  revelations 
which  God  had  made  of  Himself.  What  he  declared  with 
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reference  to  tlie  law  holds  true  when  applied  to  revelation — he 
had  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.  His  mission  was  not  to 
rob  men  of  their  confidence  in  previously  given  u  portions  ”  of 
the  truth,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  confidence  and  assist 
them  to  the  fuller  apprehension  of  its  content.  Hence  he  does 
not  argue,  does  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  God’s  being.  He 
gives  no  proofs  of  God’s  existence.  He  takes  for  granted  that 
those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  know  that  there  exists  a 
supreme  Divine  Person,  who  is  perfectly  holy,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  and  omnipresent.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  personality  of  God,  and  these  previously  recognized 
attributes  of  Deity,  Jesus  lays  stress  upon  Love  as  being  the 
very  essence  of  God’s  being,  and  the  principle  governing  Him 
in  His  relation  to,  and  all  His  dealings  with  men.  Divine 
Love,  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  J esus,  transcends  and  uses 
as  its  instruments  all  the  other  qualities  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Love  passes  beyond  mere  justice  and  righteousness,  is  infinite 
in  patience  and  compassion,  in  mercy  and  forgiveness,  in 
tenderheartedness  and  fatherly  concern,  toward  everyone  of 
His  children.  By  this  emphasis  upon  Love,  Jesus  revealed  the 
heart  of  God,  and  so  makes  his  original,  unique  and  revolu¬ 
tionizing  contribution  to  man’s  knowledge  of  God.  Men’s 
growth  in  the  apprehension  of  this  contribution  accounts  for 
and  justifies  the  amazing  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in 
our  times  in  the  way  of  giving  ethical  content  to  systems  of 
theology  and  religious  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  also,  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  incalculable  value  which  God  places 
on  spiritual  character,  and  the  ideal  of  true  manhood  which  it 
suggests  and  fosters,  are  corollaries  of  prime  import  and  signifi¬ 
cance  in  this  contribution  made  by  Jesus  to  our  knowledge. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  making  his  full  and 
final,  ethical  and  spiritual  revelation  of  God  as  Love,  Jesus 
regards  it  unnecessary  by  argument  to  persuade  men  into  an 
acceptance  of  his  conception  of  God.  He  does  not  undertake  to 
demonstrate  that  his  is  the  true  view.  He  simply  affirms  it  in 
his  teaching  as  he  acts  it  in  his  life.  Here  lies  the  secret  of 
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his  authority.  He  speaks  as  never  men  had  spoken,  not  as  the 
scribes.  His  authority  resides  not  in  an  outward  constraint 
of  law,  nor  in  a  dogmatism  that  chills  the  affections  and  fetters 
the  reason.  His  unwavering  conviction  that  God  is  Love — a 
conviction  impressively  carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples — lent  its  authority  to  his  word,  and  as  men  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  its  appeal  when  seen  exemplified  in 
his  deeds,  it  aroused  an  answering  witness  in  the  depths  of 
their  own  being,  convincing  them  of  its  “  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  ”  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  conscious  experience  of 
personal  freedom  and  blessedness.  The  authority  of  Jesus 
thus  recognized  and  acted  on  always  brings  believers  home  to 
God,  makes  them  new  creatures,  one  with  Christ  and  the 
eternal  Father. 

This  endearing  name,  Father,  always  used  by  Jesus  with  a 
single  exception  when  praying  to  God,  had  before  been  applied 
to  Him  by  others.  The  part  of  Jesus’  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  God  at  this  point,  lies,  therefore,  not  so  much 
in  the  term  itself,  as  in  the  world  of  new  meaning,  exhaustless 
in  its  wealth  of  content,  which,  without  explanation  or  theo¬ 
logical  discussion,  it  is  shown  to  possess,  and  in  the  right  he 
gave  to  all  men  to  employ  it  as  their  own  designation  of  God. 
Vastly  enriched  in  its  meaning  as  the  name  Father  was  on  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  it  taught  men  to  feel  God’s  living,  loving, 
gracious  presence  with  them  in  all  their  experiences,  and  made 
them  joyful  in  a  new-found  sense  of  a  real  Divine  interest  in 
them  and  in  their  lives.  How  unspeakably  grateful  for  a 
believing  heart  to  hear  the  assurance — “  Your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.”  How  unutter¬ 
ably  heartening  and  precious  the  saying — “  If  ye  then,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much 
more  will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
those  that  ask  Him.”  Were  these  the  only  authentically  re¬ 
ported  words  of  his,  men  would  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  revelation  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
F  ather-God. 
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As  already  intimated,  however,  the  contributions  Jesus  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  God,  which  we  have  now  considered,  carry 
certain  implications  of  untold  significance  for  us.  One  of 
these  is  the  infinite  value  which  the  Father  attaches  to  man’s 
spiritual  character.  “A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  it  possesseth.”  A  man’s  worth 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  anything  apart  from  his  spiritual 
attainments.  Spiritual  worth  is  the  only  thing  that  counts 
with  the  God  whom  Jesus  revealed.  This  reverses  completely 
the  judgments  which  too  often  prevail  in  the  world.  Its 
standards  frequently  stress  the  importance  of  outward  riches, 
conventional  probity,  social  position,  success  accomplished, 
fame  achieved.  In  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  something  of  an 
entirely  different  order  in  man  that  has  weight.  It  is  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  the  peace-makers  among 
men,  those  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and 
those  willing  to  suffer  persecution  rather  than  to  depart  from 
a  faithful  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  of  right 
and  truth — it  is  those  diligently  engaged  in  cultivating  these 
spiritual  graces  and  virtues  that  are  building  “  life  after  God’s 
plan.”  Theirs  and  theirs  alone  is  the  hallowed  and  hallowing 
consciousness  of  basking  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  Father’s 
approving  smile  and  benediction.  So  far  as  outward  circum¬ 
stances  and  material  possessions  are  concerned,  they  may,  like 
their  Master,  “  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head  ” ;  in  death, 
they  may  find  it  necessary,  like  him,  to  accept  burial  in  a 
borrowed  grave ;  on  account  of  their  external  impoverishment, 
they  may  he  neglected  and  forgotten  by  friends,  and  regarded 
by  others  with  derision  and  scorn  as  melancholy  failures ;  but 
having  spiritual  character  and  its  accompanying  satisfaction 
and  peace,  even  the  least  of  them  outweighs  in  the  scales  of 
God  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

And  in  revealing  this  Divine  estimate  of  man’s  spiritual 
worth,  Jesus  sought  to  impress  this  additional  truth,  which  is 
“  good  news  of  God  ”  indeed,  on  every  human  soul,  namely,  that 
the  possibility  of  attaining  to  this  spiritual  worthship  is  denied 
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to  no  man,  no  matter  how  steeped  in  ignorance  and  sin,  or  how 
undeveloped  in  moral  life  and  religions  character  he  may  be, 
when  the  Gospel  first  finds  him.  This  broad,  all-inclusive 
sweep  in  the  Evangel  of  Jesus,  offering  spiritual  possibilities  to 
every  man,  sounds  a  note  which  is  distinctively  its  own,  and 
which  even  to-day  is  regarded  by  many  “  too  good  to  be  true.’’ 
“  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promises,  but  long- 
suffering,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish/ ’  In  its  origin 
Christianity  was  designed  to  make  a  spiritual  salvation  possible 
for  all  men,  and  whenever  true  to  that  design,  its  history,  its 
doctrines,  its  efforts,  have  at  once  assumed  and  proved  the 
efficaciousness  of  the  design  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  underly¬ 
ing  promise.  The  entire  appeal  and  vital  force  of  the  Evangel 
rest  on  the  fact,  and  men’s  belief  in  the  fact,  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  inherent  in  the  Gospel,  of  making  a  new  human  product 
out  of  the  old  life  of  anyone  willing  to  avail  himself  of  its 
proffered  aid  by  faithfully  committing  himself  to  its  gracious 
counsels  and  regenerating  influences. 

This  is  of  the  essence  of  Jesus’  revelation  of  the  Father’s 
purpose  and  desire — a  revelation  which  may  well  kindle  re¬ 
newed  hope  and  more  energetic  effort  in  the  penitent  hearts 
of  lost  and  wretched  victims  of  ignorance  and  sin.  It  may 
well  fire  with  new  zeal,  also,  the  Church’s  evangelistic  enter¬ 
prises,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  interest  of  bringing 
humanity  as  a  whole  to  the  recognition  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual,  as  the  highest  and  most  valuable  in  all  of  life’s 
aims  and  relations.  “  Churches  become  centers  of  irresistible 
power,  and  homes  the  scenes  of  sunny  brightness,”  says  a 
distinguished  and  widely  influential  religious  leader  and 
brilliant  contemporary  writer,  “  when  the  men  and  women  com¬ 
posing  them  recognize  as  a  truth  and  realize  as  an  experience 
that  they  were  made  with  a  view  to  an  actual  union  with  God, 
a  combination  of  His  nature  with  their  own,  out  of  which 
a  new  and  higher  form  of  life  is  to  emerge.”2  And  when  the 

2  Studies  of  the  Soul,  by  Rev.  J.  Brierley,  B.A.,  cloth,  303  pages,  price 
$1.20,  Thomas  Wittaker,  Mew  York. 
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men  and  women,  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted,  shall  come 
to  a  due  appreciation  that  this  “  union  with  God,”  this  “  com¬ 
bination  of  His  nature  with  our  own,”  is  possible  for  every 
child  of  the  Father  and  yearned  after  by  Him,  they  will  labor 
more  earnestly  and  sympathetically,  and  sacrifice  more  cheer¬ 
fully  and  generously,  for  speeding  the  approach  of  the  day 
which  shall  see  God’s  purposes  in  this  regard  triumphantly 
accomplished. 

The  other  corollary  above  alluded  to  as  issuing  out  of  or  ac¬ 
companying  Jesus’s  revelation  of  God  as  Love,  here  offers 
itself  for  consideration.  It  is  closely  akin  to  the  one  that  has 
just  now  received  our  attention,  and  yet  is  distinct  from  it. 
The  incalculable  value,  which,  in  the  mind  of  God,  attaches  to 
human  character  transfigured  through  union  with  Him,  neces¬ 
sarily  discloses  the  Father’s  ideal  of  perfected  human  per¬ 
sonality  which  He  meant  His  children  to  seek  after  and 
progressively  to  achieve.  “  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  even 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.”  Had  Jesus  given  simply 
oral  utterance  to  this  lofty  and  seemingly  impossible  counsel, 
it  would  soon  have  been  disregarded  and  forgotten.  But  he 
incarnated  the  precept  in  his  own  perfect  human  Personality. 
In  what  he  personally  was,  men  are  allowed  to  see  the  Divine 
ideal  of  perfect  Manhood  actualized,  and  made  historically  and 
concretely  potent  for  arousing  in  his  brethren  God-ward  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  supplying  them  with  motive  abidingly  adequate  to 
sustain  and  support  them  in  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  those 
aspirations. 

Such  power  never  attends  merely  abstract  moral  precepts. 
Philosophers  have  been  conscious  of  this  and  have  called  at¬ 
tention  to  it;  parents  and  teachers  are  constantly  realizing  it. 
So  long  as  ethical  principles  and  precepts,  unembodied  in  liv¬ 
ing  example,  float  merely  in  the  air,  they  are  largely  futile 
and  ineffective.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  absolutely  perfect 
Manhood  is  vitally  incarnate,  giving  forceful  influence  to  his 
instructions  and  quickening  practical  effort  to  profit  by  them. 
This  accomplished  Ideal,  held  aloft  to  human  vision,  from 
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the  beginning  drew  men  to  himself  with  unique  power,  and  in 
every  succeeding  age  has  increasingly  continued  performing 
this  helpful,  saving  ministry.  And  in  yielding  themselves  to 
the  drawing  power  of  this  incarnate  Ideal,  men  discover  that  it 
does  not  infringe  on  their  personal  freedom,  that  it  does  not 
intimidate  or  impose  an  external  compulsion,  but  that  it  woos 
and  attracts,  humbles  and  cheers,  quickens  and  strengthens, 
with  a  tenderness  of  love  that  never  wavers  or  despairs  in  the 
face  of  conflict,  suffering  or  doubt.  Jesus  constantly  calls 
forth  renewed  moral  and  spiritual  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
followers,  and  the  resulting  experiences  invariably  justify  such 
effort.  Step  by  step  they  are  led  into  multiplied  victories 
over  things  seen  and  temporary,  and  into  possession  of  things 
not  seen  and  eternal.  Their  characters  are  enriched  in  depth 
and  purity,  their  lives  are  enlarged  in  purpose  and  service, 
their  souls  persuaded  that  they  are  moving  on  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  perfect  manhood  for  themselves  which  God 
means  to  be  their  own.  “  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.” 

In  connection  with  these  illuminating  experiences  and  re¬ 
assuring  convictions,  the  revelation  of  Jesus  brings  the  human 
soul  to  its  deepest  consciousness  of  God  as  the  Sustainer  and 
Ground  of  the  perfect  human  personality,  and  to  the  certitude 
of  its  immortality.  “  The  more  deeply  individualism  and  the 
desire  for  self-perfection  have  taken  hold  on  a  person,”  writes 
Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  “  so  much  the  deeper  is  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  short  shrift  before  death  is  not  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  human  existence,  and  that  his  craving  for  personal 
development  hints  at  an  existence  beyond  this  world.” 
“ Hints”  is  not  the  word  one  should  prefer  to  find  here, 
because  it  seems  not  to  express  with  sufficient  positiveness  the 
unquestioning  assurance  of  a  life  to  come,  which  is  so  abun¬ 
dantly  warranted  and  justified,  once  “the  craving  for  develop¬ 
ment,”  natural  to  man,  is  enlightened  and  stimulated  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  perfect  human  Personality  achieved  by  Jesus. 
Through  his  consciousness  of  God,  his  filial  trust  in  Him,  and 
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his  uninterrupted  communion  with  Him,  Jesus  had  an  un¬ 
clouded  and  triumphant  certainty  of  continued  personal  life 
after  death.  “  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up.”  “  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son 
of  man  shall  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  and  put 
to  death;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.”  History 
records  the  fulfilment  of  what  these  words  show  he  so  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated. 

The  possibility  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  attain  to  a 
corresponding  certitude  of  immortality  is  clearly  implied  in 
his  experience,  hut  it  must  be  achieved  in  accordance  with  the 
eternal  law  that  wrought  this  consciousness  in  the  Saviours 
soul.  It  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  a  mere  intellectual 
acceptance  of  others’  testimony  as  to  the  reality  of  an  immortal 
life,  nor  of  mere  determination  of  the  will  to  believe  in  what 
Martineau  calls  the  “  vaticinations  ”  of  our  own  minds  and 
consciences.  V aticinations  doubtless  give  vague  intimations  to 
us  of  another  life,  the  testimony  of  others  may  contribute  added 
force  to  those  intimations,  but  the  personal  certitude  our 
spirits  are  yearning  for,  comes  only  to  those,  who,  conscious  of 
their  union  with  God  and  through  personal  intercourse  with 
Him,  cultivate  spiritual  kinship  with  Him  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  His  Son,  “  Be  ye  therefore  perfect.”  In  that 
way  alone  we  can  attain  to  a  consciousness  of  the  in-dwelling 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  realize  for  ourselves  that  which 
it  was  the  high  and  holy  ambition  of  Paul,  for  instance,  to 
achieve  in  his  career,  namely,  a  personal  knowledge  “  of  the 
power  of  the  resurrection.”  Counting  all  things  but  refuse 
as  compared  with  the  excellency  of  perfected  personality,  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  Master,  he  heard  God’s  “ upward  calling”  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  through  His  Son,  and  so  pressed  forward  to  win 
for  himself  a  similar  joy  as  the  crown  of  life.  More  and  more, 
as  his  Christlike  life  spent  itself  in  the  service  of  God,  did 
his  personal  consciousness  grow  into  the  light  of  an  eternal 
existence.  “  I  know  Him  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  guard  that  which  I  have  com- 
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mitted  unto  Him  against  that  day.”  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
reach  the  same  goal,  hut  only  by  pursuing  the  same  course. 
By  accepting  Jesus’  revelation  of  our  Divinely  purposed  union 
with  the  God  whose  name  is  Love,  by  accepting  the  standard 
of  value  which  he  taught  God  places  on  spiritual  character, 
and  by  seeking  to  attain  increasingly  to  perfect  personality,  to 
ideal  Christian  manhood,  we  shall  he  able  to  win  for  ourselves 
the  certitude  of  a  blissful  personal  immortality.  Such  a  certi¬ 
tude,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  information  outwardly  con¬ 
veyed  to  and  accepted  by  us.  It  is  an  inner  achievement  of  the 
personal  consciousness.  The  home  of  its  truth  is  in  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  own  soul.  Browning  is  right  in  teaching  that: 

"Truth  is  within  ourselves;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate’er  you  may  believe; 

There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fulness.  .  .  . 

and  to  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.  Watch  narrowly 
The  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth, 

And  you  trace  back  the  influence  to  a  spring 
And  source  within  us,  where  broods  a  radiance  vast. 

To  be  elicited  ray  by  ray  as  chance  may  favour.” 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IX. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Missionary  Motive. 

As  an  historic  movement  the  missionary  work  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  unparalleled  in  its  scope,  method  of  operations, 
purpose,  and  results.  It  surpasses  in  its  vision  the  wildest 
dreams  of  empire.  Its  purpose  is  different  from  that  of  the 
state,  the  school,  the  guild,  or  the  fraternity.  Its  results,  not¬ 
withstanding  almost  insuperable  obstacles  and  checks,  exceed 
in  spiritual  and  moral  influence  those  of  any  other  social, 
political,  philosophical,  or  religious  propaganda.  Its  unbroken 
continuity  for  two  thousand  years,  surviving  the  decline  and 
fall  of  two  great  ages  of  human  history,  is  a  powerful  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  divine  origin  and  its  human  need.  Royal  dynas¬ 
ties,  schools  of  philosophy  and  art,  religious  cults,  and  political 
systems  have  come  and  gone,  but  the  Christian  missionary  is 
laboring  patiently  in  every  land  and  is  proclaiming  his 
Master’s  message  in  every  tongue.  When  one  follows  this 
stream  of  life  flowing  down  the  centuries,  healing  and  refresh¬ 
ing  the  nations,  he  finds  its  spring  in  Galilee,  in  a  teacher  of 
the  Jews,  a  man  of  God,  a  servant  of  men,  Jesus  Christ.  He 
kindled  a  spark  in  the  bosom  of  His  followers  into  a  flame 
which,  with  its  brightness  and  warmth,  has  encircled  the  earth. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  perennial  enthusiasm  for  God  and 
humanity?  What  new  dynamic  has  the  Nazarene  introduced 
into  the  lives  of  men?  When  men  leave  houses  and  lands, 
kindred  and  nation,  and  imperil  their  lives  on  sea  and  land, 
among  savage  tribes  and  city  mobs,  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics 
and  the  cold  of  the  arctics,  in  the  service  of  an  unseen  Lord 
and  a  foreign  people,  and  do  all  this  with  ever  growing  zeal 
for  two  millenniums,  we  may  well  pause  to  inquire  into  the 
motive  of  missions. 
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The  mere  command,  “  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations/’  does  not  suffice.  The  authority  of  an  outward 
injunction  must  become  the  constraint  of  an  inward  and  spon¬ 
taneous  impulse.  The  Christian  disciple  is  not  to  render  blind 
obedience  even  to  his  Lord,  like  the  soldier  in  “  The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,” 

“  Their®  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.” 

We  are  not  servants  who  know  not  what  their  Lord  doeth. 
He  has  called  us  “  friends,”  and  “  all  things  that  He  hath 
heard  from  His  Father  He  has  made  known  unto  us”  (John 
15  :15).  The  rationale  of  the  command  must  he  found  in  the 
character  of  Christ.  The  quality  of  His  life,  His  revelation 
of  God,  His  ideal  of  man,  the  fellowship  of  faith  which  He 
effects  between  God  and  men, — these  are  various  aspects  of  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  motive  of  missions. 

From  time  to  time  Christians  have  been  controlled  by  what 
may  be  called  minor  or  secondary  motives,  which  we  by  no 
means  despise.  For  such  vitality  as  they  have  they  draw  from 
the  major  motive.  Even  Paul  conceded  that  “some  indeed 
preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife;  and  some  also  of  good 
will;”  the  one  of  “ love,”  the  other  of  “  faction.”  He  rejoiced, 
however,  “  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  proclaimed”  (Philip.  1:16-18).  Yet  as  times 
change  and  men  change  with  them,  some  of  these  motives 
necessarily  lose  their  force,  and  missionary  enthusiasm  must  be 
rejuvenated  by  a  return  to  Christ  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever. 

Once  men  believed  and  taught  that  a  heathen  soul  goes  to 
perdition  with  every  tick  of  the  clock.  That  is  a  startling  and 
chilling  statement,  but  it  aroused  men  to  missionary  endeavor. 
The  modern  man  will  hardly  respond  to  such  an  appeal,  nor  is 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  inclined  to  make  it.  It  remains 
true,  nevertheless,  that  every  person,  dying  in  paganism,  has 
passed  through  life  and  enters  eternity  without  the  blessings 
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and  comfort  of  the  gospel.  A  devout  Christian  will  consider 
this  an  incalculable  deprivation  and  loss,  which  it  is  his  duty 
in  the  future  to  aid  in  forestalling. 

At  times  heathen  religions  have  been  considered  totally  de¬ 
praved,  even  of  diabolical  origin.  They  were  presumably 
intended  to  thwart  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  and  to  deceive, 
if  possible,  the  very  elect.  How  there  is  a  tendency  to  magnify 
the  ethnic  religions.  The  experience  of  missionaries  and  the 
comparative  study  of  religions  show  clearly  that  even  among 
the  gentiles  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  gospel  of  grace..  Men  everywhere  are  seeking 
God,  if  happily  they  may  find  Him ;  there  have  been  prophets 
among  the  nations  since  the  world  began.  This,  however,  only 
proves  that  man  is  by  nature  religious,  not  that  natural  reli¬ 
gions  are  sufficient.  Their  inadequacy  is  all  the  more  glaring 
in  the  light  of  Christian  ideals  and  achievements.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  virtue  in  paganism  does  not,  therefore,  minimize  the 
missionary  responsibility  of  the  Church. 

Men  have  been  impelled  to  missions  by  the  humane  purpose 
of  sharing  with  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth  the  benefits 
of  Christian  civilization  and  culture.  It  is  urged  that  the 
oriental  people  need  the  politics,  industry,  medicine,  and 
schools  of  the  Occident.  The  only  safeguard  against  the 
“  yellow  peril  7’  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  force  of 
this  motive  has  been  somewhat  neutralized,  however,  by  the 
discovery  in  missionary  countries  of  a  civilization  with  its  art, 
philosophy,  and  morality,  older  by  centuries  than  that  of  the 
Romance  or  Teutonic  nations,  and  in  some  respects  bearing 
favorable  comparison  to  that  of  the  West.  Recently  the  army 
and  navy  of  an  eastern  power  has  astounded  the  world,  no  less 
by  its  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the  art  of  warfare,  than  by 
its  victory  over  one  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  monarchies  of 
Europe.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  men  can  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  “  yellow  peril 77  to  go  or  to  give  for  the  world's  evan¬ 
gelization.  Hor  will  the  enthusiasm  for  propagating  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  be  an  adequate  motive  for  missions.  While 
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the  gospel  will  transform  social  institutions,  improve  the  body 
and  the  mind  of  man,  and  establish  peaceful  and  profitable 
commercial  relations  between  the  nations,  these  blessings  are 
not  the  primary  aim,  hut  only  a  secondary  result,  of  Christian 
missions. 

Let  it  be  granted  then,  that  we  no  longer  pass  sentence  on 
the  heathen  after  death,  that  we  recognize  truth  in  their  reli¬ 
gions,  that  they  have  a  civilization  which  is  not  to  he  destroyed 
but  perfected,  and  that  we  are  not  frightened  by  the  threat  of 
the  “ yellow  peril7’ — the  original  and  ultimate  motive  still 
remains  as  valid  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says :  “  God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  concerning  us,  that  apart  from  us 
they  should  not  be  made  perfect.77  He  refers  to  the  saints  of 
Israel  from  Abel  to  Malachi, — law-givers,  psalmists,  prophets. 
Great  as  was  their  faith,  heroic  their  service,  and  glorious  their 
death,  they  should  not  be  made  perfect  apart  from  us,  that  is, 
from  Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  Christians.  The  greatest  of 
them  was  less  than  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  They 
became  complete  only  in  Christ. 

Even  with  more  emphasis  we  may  say  of  the  heathen 
nations,  that  “  apart  from  us,  they  should  not  be  made  perfect,77 
for  there  is  not  a  truth  or  a  virtue  in  pagan  religions  which  is 
not  found  in  purer  and  richer  form  in  the  gospel.  Robert  E. 
Speer  says :  “  It  is  true  that  Hinduism  teaches  the  immanence 
of  God;  it  is  true  that  Mohammedanism  teaches  the  sove¬ 
reignity  of  God;  it  is  true  that  Buddhism  teaches  the  transi¬ 
toriness  of  our  present  life ;  it  is  true  that  Confucianism  teaches 
the  solemn  dignity  of  our  earthly  relationships  and  our  human 
society.  But  are  not  all  these  truths  in  Christianity  also  ? 
And  in  Christianity  each  one  of  these  truths  is  balanced  by  its 
just  corrective,  which  is  absent  from  the  non-Christian  reli¬ 
gions.  Hinduism  teaches  that  God  is  near,  but  it  forgets  that 
He  is  holy.  Mohammedanism  teaches  that  God  is  great,  but 
it  forgets  that  He  is  loving.  Buddhism  teaches  that  this 
earthly  life  of  ours  is  fleeting,  but  it  forgets  that  we  must 
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therefore  work  the  works  of  God  before  the  night  comes. 
Confucianism  teaches  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
framework  of  holy  relationships,  hut  it  forgets  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  we  have  a  living  help  and  a  personal  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  eternal  God,  in  whose  lasting  presence  is  our 
home.” 

The  supremacy  and  finality  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
not  only  in  its  ideas  of  God,  man,  and  the  world,  but  in  its 
power  to  effect  the  fellowship  of  faith  and  love  between  God 
and  man,  and  to  enable  man  to  overcome  the  world  and  to 
live  unto  God.  The  Father  of  Jesus  is  not  an  immanent  force 
pervading  the  universe,  not  an  arbitrary  despot  far  removed 
from  the  world,  but  Holy  Love  who  pardons  and  provides,  who 
inspires  and  upholds,  who  directs  and  perfects  men.  The 
gods  of  the  gentiles  have  driven  men  frantic  with  fear,  made 
them  savage  with  lust,  turned  them  despondent  into  the  desert, 
or  aroused  in  them  a  proud  and  disdainful  defiance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  universe.  They  develop  a  sickly  sainthood,  an 
indulgent  epicureanism,  a  heartless  stoicism,  a  sneering  cyni¬ 
cism.  Christ  not  only  saves  men  from  their  sinful  natures, 
from  evil  in  the  world,  and  from  terror  of  the  coming  judg- 
ment;  but  awakens  joy  in  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  world’s 
sorrows,  trust  in  the  face  of  the  world’s  difficulties,  hope  in  the 
prospect  of  the  world’s  decadence  and  death,  love  in  answer  to 
the  world’s  hate.  Manhood,  physical  and  spiritual,  finds  its 
crown  and  completion  in  Christ.  He  is  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  apart  from  Him  the  human  ideal  is  not  attainable.  Hor 
does  He  save  and  perfect  the  individual  only;  but  He  trans¬ 
forms  social  institutions,  and  becomes  the  principle  of  the 
highest  civilization  and  culture.  Christian  theology  will 
eventually  find  its  counterpart  in  a  Christian  sociology. 

Our  missionary  enthusiasm  will  be  commensurate  with  our 
personal  experience  of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel.  So  long  as 
Christianity  does  not  crystallize  into  dogma,  harden  into  an 
institution,  or  turn  into  an  aesthetic  cult,  but  remains  life- 
giving  power  in  the  soul,  it  will  impel  men  by  its  inherent  force 
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to  share  the  blessings  of  salvation  with  their  fellows  even  nnto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  For,  unless  we  are  elder  brothers,  we 
shall  watch  and  pray,  toil  and  hope  until  the  prodigals  of  the 
world  have  returned  to  the  Father’s  house. 

If  they  apart  from  us  cannot  he  made  perfect,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we,  apart  from  them,  cannot  he  made  perfect.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  heathen  can  be  saved  without 
Christ,  but  whether  Christians  can  he  saved  without  the 
heathen.  Humanity  is  not  an  aggregation  of  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  no  relation  to  one  another ;  it  is  an  organism  in  which  each 
member  is  vitally  hound  to  the  other.  The  perfection  of  the 
individual  is  possible  only  through  the  perfection  of  the 
organism  of  which  he  is  a  part.  “  Christianity,”  says  Dr. 
Hevin,  “must  penetrate  and  transform  into  its  own  image  the 
life,  the  whole  life  of  the  race,  as  such ;  and  not  till  this  shall 
have  been  done,  can  it  he  said  to  have  fulfilled  its  mission,  or 
actualized  its  idea,  or  accomplished  its  full  development  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  world.”  The  constitution  of  humanity,  no 
less  than  the  nature  of  Christianity,  logically  bids  us  go  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations. 

The  “  struggle  for  the  life  of  others  ”  is  the  distinctive  and 
the  deepest  motive  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  ultimate  principle 
of  eternal  love.  It  is  the  mystery  of  Calvary.  “He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.”  Even  Christ  “  had  to  suffer 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory.”  Only  after  he  was 
“  lifted  up  ”  could  he  “  draw  all  men  unto  himself.”  The 
larger  life  can  he  reached  only  through  death.  “Except  a 
grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.”  Individuals  and 
congregations  too  frequently  are  engaged  in  working  out  their 
own  salvation  without  concern  for  others, — clearly  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  They  seek  life  in  Christ  without  sharing  in  the 
sacrifice  and  death  through  which  Christ  entered  into  glory. 
The  way  to  glory  always  leads  over  Golgotha.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  hard  saying;  but  a  necessary  and  salutary  appeal  to  the 
heroic  element  in  men  in  a  pleasure-loving  and  labor-saving 
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age.  If  our  churches  are  to  accomplish  their  mission,  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  God  and  the  respect  of  the  world,  they  must 
fulfill  the  law  of  the  Cross,  which  is  none  other  than  active 
service  for  the  salvation  and  the  perfection  of  mankind. 

G.  W.  Richards. 

The  Reign  of  the  Bizarre. 

When,  in  moments  of  quiet  rumination,  we  look  out  upon 
the  passing  show  of  life,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
certain  phenomena  which,  though  varied  in  kind,  are  of  like 
import.  In  literature — be  it  novel,  play,  magazine,  or  news¬ 
paper;  in  art — he  it  canvas  of  impressionist  or  colored  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Sunday  edition;  in  the  moving-picture  show;  in 
architectural  freaks  and  musical  absurdities ;  in  women’s 
coiffures,  hats,  and  gowns ;  in  the  marvelous  get-up  of  the 
wealthy  motorist,  out  for  a  speedy  run ;  in  these  and  other  like 
phenomena  we  behold  the  unquestionable  reign  of  the  bizarre. 

Fiction  provides  us  with  an  apt  illustration,  in  the  novel 
of  the  so-called  “ fleshly”  school.  The  demand  now,  we  are 
told,  is  for  strong,  virile  work.  The  day  of  the  sentimental 
novel — the  sweet,  simple  love  story,  where  all  ends  happily — is 
past.  Even  the  moving  tale  of  passion,  in  which  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  reticences  of  civilization  are  respected,  is  now  too 
colorless.  The  modern  age,  it  would  seem,  hears  again  “  the 
call  of  the  wild,”  and  is  lured  by  its  fiction-mongers  to  respond. 
In  the  pages  of  the  erotic  novel  human  nature  is  shown,  “  red 
in  tooth  and  claw  ” ;  men  and  women,  stripped  of  the  outward 
decencies  which  society  has  seen  fit  to  impose,  are  exhibited, 
as  to  their  passions,  in  a  state  of  primeval  savagery — naked 
and  unashamed.  That  the  writers  of  these  virile  (  !)  tales  are 
often  women,  only  accentuates  the  unnaturalness  and  unwhole¬ 
someness  of  the  work.  It  is  extravagant,  inartistic,  unbeau¬ 
tiful,  bizarre. 

On  the  stage  we  may  see  similar  phenomena.  Leaving  out 
of  count  the  simply  stupid,  the  disgustingly  vulgar  and  in¬ 
decent  plays,  the  name  of  which  each  year  is  legion,  we  shall 
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find  in  the  work  of  many  representative  dramatists  muck  that 
is  not  only  morbid  but  also  fantastic  and  bizarre.  Ibsen,  it  is 
true,  is  dead;  bnt  are  not  Sbaw  and  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck 
and  D’Annunzio  yet  alive  ?  And  are  they  not  drawing  to  onr 
theatres  eacb  season  men  and  women  wbo  crave  the  unusual, 
and  wbo  do  not  always  perceive  that  it  is  likewise  tbe  un¬ 
natural,  tbe  balf-true,  and  tbe  false  ?  And  wbat  shall  we  say 
of  Rostand  ?  Despite  tbe  beauties  of  bis  charming  phantasy, 
“  Chantecler  ” ;  despite  its  poetic  symbolism,  its  clever  charac¬ 
terization,  and  subtle  suggestiveness,  when  read  in  tbe  library 
or  interpreted  by  tbe  literary  critic,  is  it  not,  after  all,  a  mere 
tour  de  force,  when  estimated  as  a  play  ?  Are  birds  and  beasts 
and  barn-yard  fowl — made  up  as  such  upon  tbe  stage,  yet  re¬ 
vealing  human  faces  and  speaking  the  language  of  men  and 
women — a  legitimate  theme  for  tbe  drama,  “  whose  end,  both 
at  tbe  first  and  now,  was  and  is  to  bold,  as  ’twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature/’  to  show  character,  human  character,  in  action  ? 
When,  then,  the  supreme  test  is  applied,  even  tbe  genius  of 
Rostand,  as  expressed  in  bis  latest  and  much-discussed  produc¬ 
tion,  has  clearly  gone  astray.  In  “  Chantecler  ”  we  see  again 
tbe  triumph  of  tbe  bizarre. 

Tbe  metropolitan  daily,  with  its  flaring  bead-lines,  sensa¬ 
tional  news  items,  and  tawdry  illustrations,  must  be  placed, 
without  question,  in  the  same  category.  If  contemporary 
society  is  to  be  judged  by  tbe  testimony  of  our  most  widely- 
read  journals,  then  murder  and  rapine,  divorce  and  suicide, 
burglary  and  arson,  graft,  corruption,  deceit,  and  perjury  are 
its  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  for  the  monster  Sunday 
sheet,  with  its  numerous  special  features,  including  tbe 
woman’s  page  and  tbe  colored  atrocity  meant  for  tbe  amuse¬ 
ment  of  children,  a  self-respecting  woman  or  child  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  wonder  why  it  ever  came  to  be,  and  wherefore  such 
waste  of  energy  and  valuable  wood-pulp. 

Tbe  impressionist  picture,  in  its  extreme  form,  produces 
upon  tbe  uninitiated  a  similar  effect.  Tbe  plain  man,  wbo 
expects  to  find  upon  tbe  artist’s  canvas  a  moderately  faithful 
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representation  of  what  the  normal  eye  discerns  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature  or  the  human  subject,  stands  aghast  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  color  symphonies.  Truly  the  artist’s 
eye,  “in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  has  seen  things  in  earth  and 
heaven  never  dreamed  of  in  our  everyday  philosophy.  When 
one  passes,  in  the  great  galleries  of  Europe,  from  the  salons  and 
cabinets  containing  the  masterpieces  of  other  centuries,  to  the 
room  in  which  are  displayed  the  works  of  contemporary  im¬ 
pressionists,  his  faith  in  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  art,  receives  a  rude  shock.  If  art  has  come  to 
this,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  comprehend  how  the  theory  of 
progressive  development  can  he  justified  of  its  adherents. 
Eeversion  to  the  infantile  seems  here  to  be  so  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  the  modern  woman  a  la  mode,  as  she  may 
be  seen  any  bright  afternoon  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  Eifth 
Avenue,  or  on  any  crowded  thoroughfare  nearer  home,  supplies 
us  with  a  yet  more  convincing  proof  of  our  contention.  In 
her  marvelous  coiffure,  prodigious  hat,  grotesque  skirt,  and 
astounding  figure,  she  presents  an  ensemble  which  defies  alike 
the  conventional  ideas  of  feminine  anatomy  and  that  higher 
law  of  beauty  which  woman,  of  all  creatures,  is  supposed  in¬ 
stinctively  to  obey.  The  mandates  of  Fashion  are,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  supreme  and  inexorable;  and  when  Fashion  decrees  that 
the  bizarre  shall  prevail,  woman  unhesitatingly  waives  all 
scruples  of  grace  and  beauty  and  becomes,  for  the  nonce,  an 
unqualified  exponent  of  the  bizarre. 

Of  the  male  motorist,  crouching  behind  a  wind-shield, 
arrayed  in  cap,  ear  flaps,  goggles,  and  great-coat  of  approved 
pattern,  and  holding  between  his  clenched  teeth  a  cigar  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  quickly  accomplishes  its  own  com¬ 
bustion  without  any  aid  from  him,  we  need  say  nothing.  “  In 
shape  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man,”  he  incarnates  for  us 
the  spirit  of  the  age  which,  in  its  varied  manifestations,  we 
have  termed — for  want  of  a  better  name — the  bizarre. 

Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that  the  obsession  of  the  bizarre, 
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so  unmistakably  evident  all  about  us,  is  a  sign  of  decadence  ? 
Obviously,  that  would  be  a  simple  and  downright  deduction 
from  our  premises.  Or  shall  we,  with  characteristic  American 
optimism,  catch  at  the  always  available  straw,  and  thereby 
save  ourselves  from  the  bitter  consequence  ?  When  segregated, 
all  the  phenomena  we  have  discussed  testify  clearly  to  de¬ 
cadence.  That  which  is  morbid,  extravagant,  grotesque,  or 
irrational  cannot  be  indicative  of  normal  growth  or  healthy 
development.  If  we  be  serenely  philosophic,  we  may  regard 
it  all  ks  demonstrative  rather  of  a  temporary  reaction,  a  de¬ 
plorable  hitch  in  the  process  of  evolution — at  best,  painfully 
slow.  Our  faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of  the  race  will  not 
permit  us  to  be  unduly  depressed  by  manifestations  which  are, 
after  all,  far  from  general  or  conclusive. 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  juncture,  to  recall  what  Wordsworth 
wrote,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  “  Lyrical  Ballads.”  Commenting  upon 
the  tendency  to  strong  sensations,  so  apparent  then  in  poetry 
and  the  drama,  he  wisely  says :  “  The  human  mind  is  capable 
of  being  excited  without  the  application  of  gross  and  violent 
stimulants;  and  he  must  have  a  very  faint  perception  of  its 
beauty  and  dignity  who  does  not  know  this,  and  who  does  not 
further  know  that  one  being  is  elevated  above  another,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  possesses  this  capability.  ...  A  multitude  of 
causes,  unknown  to  former  times,  are  now  acting  with  a  com¬ 
bined  force  to  blunt  the  discriminating  powers  of  the  mind, 
and,  unfitting  it  for  all  voluntary  exertion,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
state  of  almost  savage  torpor.  ...  To  this  tendency  of  life 
and  manners  the  literature  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the 
country  have  conformed  themselves.  The  invaluable  works  of 
our  elder  writers  are  driven  into  neglect  by  frantic  novels, 
sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  deluges  of  idle  and 
extravagant  stories  in  verse.  When  I  think  upon  this  degrad¬ 
ing  thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  have  spoken  of  the  feeble  endeavor  made  in  these  volumes  to 
counteract  it ;  and,  reflecting  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  general 
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evil,  I  should  be  oppressed  with  no  dishonorable  melancholy,  had 
1  not  a  deep  impression  of  certain  inherent  and  indestructible 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  of  certain  powers 
in  the  great  and  permanent  objects  which  act  upon  it,  which 
are  equally  inherent  and  indestructible;  and  were  there  not 
added  to  this  impression  a  belief,  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  evil  will  be  systematically  opposed,  by  men  of  greater 
powers,  and  with  far  more  distinguished  success.” 

So  Wordsworth  felt  and  so  he  hoped,  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Again  the  pendulum  has  swung  far  from  its  centre  of 
oscillation.  May  we  not  hope  that  it  has  well-nigh  completed 
its  arc,  and  that,  after  a  brief  rest,  it  will  begin  its  long  sweep 
backward  towards  a  safer,  saner  region  of  life  and  thought  ? 

C.  Ernest  Wagner. 

A  Catechetical  Manual. 

A  good  brother  recently  wrote  us,  raising  the  question 
whether  the  General  Synod,  at  its  next  meeting,  should  not 
inaugurate  a  movement  looking  to  the  revision  of  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism.  He  also  states  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  a  large  number  of  ministers  in  the  Keformed  Church  who, 
in  a  private  way,  are  seriously  debating  the  propriety  of  some 
such  action. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  extensive  the  desire 
for  such  a  revision  may  be ;  hut  we  have  some  clearly  defined 
convictions  on  the  subject.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  before,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  always  have  been,  and  there  likely  always  will 
be  persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Catechism,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  either  a  revision  or  else  a  new  confession. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
has  from  the  beginning  subserved  a  twofold  purpose.  It  has 
been  our  one  and  only  confession  of  faith;  and  it  has  been 
our  manual  for  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  young. 
And  so  far  as  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  with  it,  it  has 
grown  sometimes  out  of  the  one  and  sometimes  out  of  the  other 
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use  to  which,  it  has  been  put ;  but  generally,  we  believe,  it  has 
grown  out  of  its  use  as  a  manual  for  religious  instruction. 

The  excellencies  of  the  Catechism  as  a  confession  of  faith 
have  been  generally  recognized.  We  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that,  as  a  confession  of  faith,  it  surpasses  all  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  we  believe  that  the  claim 
can  he  substantiated.  It  possesses  unusual  excellencies,  which 
have  often  been  extolled,  and  which  have  not  been  outgrown  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  General  Synod 
could  raise  a  committee  which  could  produce  a  work  of  equal 
merit.  This  is  not  an  age  of  confessions.  It  is  doubtless  an 
age  of  great  theological  unrest;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
ill  fitted  for  the  production  of  a  confession  of  faith.  Hew 
problems  are  looming  up  on  every  side;  and  until  there  has 
come  to  exist  far  greater  unanimity  as  to  the  proper  solution  of 
the  problems  than  exists  to-day,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the 
production  of  a  confession  of  faith  which  shall  satisfactorily 
gather  up  the  results  of  modern  study. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  statements  of  our 
Catechism  were  better  suited  to  the  sixteenth  century  than  to 
our  own ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  form  in  which  some  of 
its  doctrines  are  stated  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
present-day  thinking.  There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  Church 
to-day,  who  has  given  serious  thought  to  the  matter,  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  answers  to  questions  44  and  80.  While  there 
are  probably  few,  if  any,  who  question  the  fact  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  there  are  many  who  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
theory  of  the  atonement  which  was  held  by  the  authors  of  the 
Catechism.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  other  doctrinal 
statements.  And  yet  with  the  general  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  Catechism  there  is  still  very  general  agreement. 

We  hence  believe  that  any  attempt  to  revise  the  Catechism, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  more  generally  acceptable  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  would  be  unfortunate  and  in  the  end  doomed 
to  failure.  Suppose  we  grant  that  there  is  a  new  movement 
in  theology  on  foot,  which  will  ultimately  make  it  necessary 
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for  the  Church  to  restate  its  faith  in  a  new  confession,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  time  for  such  restatement  has  not  yet  come. 
Any  attempt  at  this  time  to  produce  it  could  only  end  in  fruit¬ 
less  and  disastrous  controversy. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  on  the  Catechism  as  a  manual  for 
religious  instruction,  the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect. 
Just  as  Luther  soon  felt  that  his  larger  Catechism  was  not 
what  the  Church  needed  as  a  catechetical  manual,  and  thus 
set  to  work  to  prepare  his  shorter  Catechism,  so  it  was  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  A  shorter  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  1585 ;  and  Child’s  Catechisms  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  time  to  time  by  many  of  our  best  and  ablest  pastors. 
And  the  reason  for  it  is  not  hard  to  see.  A  confession  of  faith 
must  of  necessity  he  somewhat  formal  and  doctrinal ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  well  have  that  simplicity  and 
directness  which  a  manual,  which  is  to  he  placed  into  the  hands 
of  children,  should  have.  That  has  been  a  ground  of  objection 
to  the  Catechism  from  the  beginning;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  so  many  have  at  various  times  tried  to  prepare 
either  abridgments  of  the  book  itself,  or  else  simplified  manuals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  other  reasons  may  be  given 
why  a  simplified  manual  is  desirable.  The  teaching  of  the 
Catechism  is  clothed  in  the  thought  forms  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  hence  more  or  less  foreign  to  the  thinking  of  the 
present  day.  Before  children  are  prepared  to  understand  its 
teaching,  much  of  it  must  be  translated  into  simpler  language 
and  into  language  which  is  current  at  the  present  day.  The 
answers  to  questions  are  as  a  rule  long,  and  many  of  them 
complicated,  so  that  they  are  neither  easily  understood  nor 
readily  remembered  by  young  persons.  And  there  are  aspects 
of  Christian  duty  which  need  emphasis  to-day  which  are  not 
brought  out  in  the  Catechism. 

We  hence  believe  that,  while  a  revision  of  the  Catechism  as  a 
confession  of  faith  is  uncalled  for  and  inexpedient  at  the 
present  time,  a  simplified  manual  is  desirable.  And  such  a 
manual,  it  strikes  us,  might  be  prepared  by  a  judicious  com- 
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mittee.  It  should  as  largely  as  possible  avoid  all  merely 
theoretical  and  speculative  questions,  and  should  emphasize  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  elements  of  our  holy  religion.  And  that, 
it  strikes  us,  might  he  accomplished  without  precipitating  any 
controversy  such  as  would  likely  follow  an  attempt  to  restate 
our  doctrinal  standard.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  espe¬ 
cially  rich  in  just  such  ethical  and  spiritual  elements;  and 
these  might  furnish  the  basis  on  which  the  work  might  he 
built  up.  As  a  supplement  to  the  Catechism  and  in  harmony 
with  it,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  such  a  manual  might  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Synod,  without  raising  it  to  the 
dignity  of  an  ordinance. 


William  C.  Schaeffer. 
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The  World  a  Spiritual  System:  An  Outline  of  Metaphysics.  By 

James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Pages  ix  -J-  316.  Price  $1.50  net. 

One  of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  scientific  progress  of  the  age  and  the  large 
amount  of  time  given  to  original  research  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  study,  there  is  unmistakably  a  strong  trend  towards  the 
study  of  metaphysics.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature;  not  even  with  the  interrelation  of  these 
phenomena  and  the  discovery  of  the  proximate  causes  upon  which 
they  depend  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  There  is 
a  tendency  everywhere  to  get  beyond  the  phenomena  to  the  under¬ 
lying  realit}r,  and  to  find  a  unifying  principle  in  the  light  of  which 
the  whole  system  of  things  in  the  bosom  of  which  we  live  may  be 
explained.  And  in  this  process  of  inquiry  there  is  a  further  ten¬ 
dency  towards  monism,  and  in  monism  towards  idealism. 

Dr.  Snowdon,  the  author  of  the  book  under  review,  is  a 
thorough-going  idealist.  He  is  a  clear  thinker  and  he  has  more 
than  ordinary  facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  followed  even  by  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  the  phraseology  of  philosophers.  He  does  not 
believe  that  metaphysics  is  “  that,  of  which  those  who  listen  under¬ 
stand  nothing,  and  which  he  who  speaks  does  not  himself  under¬ 
stand.”  On  the  contrary  he  accepts  Professor  William  James’s 
definition  that  it  is  simply  “  an  unusually  obstinate  attempt  to 
think  clearly  and  consistently.”  In  the  book  before  us  he  tries 
to  show  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  spiritual  system 
through  and  through,  and  his  reasoning,  if  not  at  every  point  con¬ 
vincing,  is  at  every  point  highly  suggestive,  and  his  exposition  is 
frequently  striking  and  eloquent.  There  is  ample  food  for 
thought,  both  for  the  plain  man  and  for  the  scientific  thinker ;  and 
any  one  who  is  in  search  of  the  truth  and  feels  the  unsatisfactori¬ 
ness  of  materialistic  science  will  find  here  a  great  deal  that  is 
interesting  and  helpful. 

After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  nature  of  metaphysics,  the 
author  shows  how  different  the  world  may  appear  to  three  different 
men  according  to  their  viewpoint.  To  the  plain  man,  that  is  the 
“  unreflective  ”  man,  the  world  seems  to  be  just  as  it  appears  to 
his  senses.  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  the  landscape  is  bathed  in 
glowing  colors,  and  everywhere  rock  and  soil,  field  and  forest,  are 
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solid,  substantial  and  continuous.  To  the  scientific  man;  however, 
while  he  accepts  the  world  of  appearances  and  lives  in  it  just  as 
the  plain  man  does,  “  things  are  not  what  they  seem.”  The  sun 
does  not  rise  and  set  by  moving  from  east  to  west,  but  is  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  solar  system.  Green  and  blue  and  yellow  are 
only  vibrations  in  ether  of  certain  rates  of  rapidity.  Material  sub¬ 
stance  is  not  solid  and  continuous,  but  consists  of  molecules  or 
atoms  or  ions  capable  of  independent  motion  with  large  spaces 
between  them.  The  metaphysician,  accepting  both  the  plain 
man’s  world  and  that  of  the  scientist,  goes  a  step  farther  and 
absorbs  all  these  external  phenomena  into  his  own  sensations. 
“  There  is  no  song  of  birds  in  the  air,  or  sweetness  in  the  apple, 
no  pungent  oder  in  the  crushed  pine  leaves,  and  no  hardness  in  the 
stone.  These  are  subjective  states  in  the  mind,  though  they  have 
objective  causes.”  But  here  metaphysicians  divide;  some  are 
dualists  and  some  monists.  The  former  hold  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  reality :  a  mass  of  extended  reality  existing  in  space  and 
time,  and  a  spiritual  reality  or  mind  holding  intimate  and  definite 
relation  with  it.  The  latter  go  farther  and  resolve  the  whole 
universe  into  one  ultimate  reality  differing  according  as  their 
monism  is  materialistic,  idealistic,  or  agnostic.  The  idealist,  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  here,  conceives  that  space  and  time  are 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  and  the  qualities  of  things  are  modes  of  our 
experience  excited  by  the  objective  reality  which  is  mind  or  spirit, 
and  the  idealist  usually  conceives  it  to  be  one  Absolute  Spirit  or 
God.  “  The  idealistic  metaphysician  thus  regards  that  landscape 
and  the  whole  world  as  the  reaction  of  our  mind  on  God’s  mind. 
Sensation,  space,  and  time  are  subjective  in  our  mind,  but  they 
have  their  exciting  cause  and  objective  reality  in  God’s  mind  ” 
(p.  31).  In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  author  insists,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  experiences,  on  this  view,  are  just  as  real  as  those  of 
the  “  plain  ”  man,  and  he  tries  to  guard  against  pantheism,  by 
asserting  the  personality  of  God,  although  he  is  not  only  immanent 
in  nature,  but  nature  is  the  projection  of  the  divine  thinking,  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  volition. 

Space  forbids  the  following  out  in  detail  of  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  first  shows  the  subjectivity  of  all 
sensation  and  follows  Kant  in  making  space  and  time  subjective 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  our  mental-  states  must  neces¬ 
sarily  take  the  time  form  although  they  do  not  have  spatial  exist¬ 
ence.  The  starting  point  of  objective  reality,  the  author’s  pou  sto , 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  which  the  soul  itself  has 
intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge.  From  this  he  proceeds  to  a 
knowledge  of  external  reality,  as  over  against  solipsism  or  the 
belief  that  self  is  the  only  reality.  To  reach  such  knowledge  the 
appeal  is  to  experience.  Conscious  states  move  in  two  parallel 
streams.  One  of  them  consists  of  sensations  over  which  self  has 
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no  control.  Sensations  are  thrust  upon  us  and  the  self  cannot 
produce  them  nor  direct  their  flow.  The  other  consists  of  ideas, 
images,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  the  course  of  which  is  directed  by 
the  mind  itself.  The  former  stream,  therefore,  the  author  argues 
must  be  due  to  something  external  to  the  mind  which  affects  it 
and  offers  resistance.  This  confronts  us  first  in  the  body  which 
stands  in  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  soul,  and  from  it  the 
step  is  easy  to  an  external  world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  In  it  we 
find  next  certain  spots  or  units  of  phenomena  strikingly  similar  to 
our  own  phenomenal  body,  and  from  this  we  logically  infer  that 
these  phenomenal  bodies  are  the  expression  of  inner  life,  or  of 
souls,  like  our  own. 

From  this  point  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
external  reality.  He  finds  that  the  world  is  first  a  phenomenon, 
then  it  is  mind  in  man,  then  life,  thought,  sensibility  and  will. 
After  this  he  inquires  into  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  The 
objective  world  is  the  projection  of  God’s  own  thoughts,  so  that 
very  literally  “  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.” 
But  in  the  upward  development  of  the  system  of  things  thus 
constituted  we  come  to  a  point  where  independent  units  cut  loose, 
as  it  were,  from  the  general  stream  and  become  personalities. 
Man  is  therefore  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  possessing  self¬ 
hood,  intelligence,  will  and  character.  “  From  the  nature  of  our 
own  soul  we  deduce  the  nature  of  God.  God  is  mirrored  in  man  as 
the  great  globe  of  the  sun  is  mirrored  in  the  dewdrop  ”  (p.  181) . 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book,  it  seems  to  us,  is  found 
in  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  nature  of  objective  reality.  Much 
that  he  says  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  from  a  dualistic  point 
of  view.  And  the  assertion  that  life  and  organization  are  found 
in  the  mineral  world  as  well  as  in  the  plant  and  animal  worlds, 
will  not  be  generally  accepted  unless,  with  Grindon,  life  is  defined 
in  quite  other  terms  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  So 
also  the  extension  of  will  downward  so  as  to  include  reflex  action, 
and  the  confounding  of  teleology  in  nature  with  morality  add 
nothing  to  the  force  of  the  argument  and  are  misleading. 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil,  although  by  no  means  a 
solution,  contains  many  good  points  and  is  highly  suggestive,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  arguments  in  favor  of  immortality 
more  forcibly  and  eloquently  presented  than  they  are  set  forth 
by  the  author  in  the  tenth  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
Application  of  Idealism. 

John  S.  Stahr. 

The  Final  Faith.  A  Statement  of  the  Nature  and  Authority  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  Religion  of  the  World.  By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie, 
President  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Pages  243.  Price  $1.75  net. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  t|ie  recent  World  Missionary 
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Conference,  held  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  written  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Christian  religion  has  come  to  one  of  the  great 
crises  in  its  history,  and  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour  is  “  that 
many  attempts  should  be  made  to  define  or  describe  the  Christian 
Eaith,  as  it  confronts  the  great  world  with  its  claims  and  prom¬ 
ises.”  With  a  view  to  establish  the  claim  that  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  religion,  and,  therefore,  the  final  form  of  faith,  the  author 
makes  this  contribution  to  modern  Apologetics.  He  seeks  to 
vindicate  the  Christian  religion,  not  by  an  appeal  to  prophecy  or 
miracle,  or  to  some  external  authority,  but  by  a  thoughtful  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  by  their  critical 
comparison  with  the  non-Christian  religions.  This  method  of  sole 
reliance  upon  the  objective  truth  of  Christianity  will  commend 
itself  to  discriminating  readers  as  the  only  apologetic  method  in 
harmony  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  age.  The  place  of  Christ  in 
the  life  of  the  world  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  appeal  made  to 
the  mind,  will,  and  heart  of  man  by  the  doctrine,  duties,  and  hopes 
of  the  religion  that  arose  from  his  revelation  of  God.  In  the  vast 
missionary  campaign  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  mankind,  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  thrown  into  vigorous  competition  with  Budd¬ 
hism  and  Mohammedanism.  In  this  missionary  contest,  not  to 
mention  similar  conflicts  with  Atheism  and  Pantheism  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands,  the  power  of  Christianity  and  its  prospect  of  becoming 
the  world  religion  depend  solely  upon  its  intrinsic  character  and 
worth. 

Animated  by  these  convictions,  the  author  essays  the  task  of 
expounding  Christianity  afresh  to  this  generation  as  the  absolute 
and  final  religion  of  the  world.  And  he  sends  his  book  out  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  hand-book,  by  many  of  those  who 
are,  in  growing  numbers,  fired  with  missionary  enthusiasm,  for 
strengthening  their  own  faith  and  for  lighting  the  same  fire  in 
other  hearts.  The  theological  standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of 
liberal  conservatism.  He  finds  the  absoluteness  of  the  gospel  in 
the  fact  that  it  reveals  God  Himself  in  His  relation  to  man  as  a 
moral  being.  And  the  finality  of  Christianity  lies  in  this,  that 
henceforth  God  acts  upon  the  conscience  of  man  only  through 
Christ  and  his  spirit. 

In  the  body  of  his  book  the  author  treats  successively,  The  Rise 
of  the  Final  Religion,  The  Christian  Revelation  of  God,  The 
Christian  View  of  Christ,  The  Christian  View  of  Bin  and  Evil,  The 
Christian  Message  of  Salvation,  The  Principle  of  Faith,  The  Vital 
meaning  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  The  Missionary  Impulse. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  theological  treatise  ran  rapidly  through  a 
second  edition,  which  is  nearly  exhausted,  suggests  that  both  in 
the  selection  and  exposition  of  his  topics.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
reached  the  modern  mind  effectively.  Careful  perusal  of  the 
several  chapters  serves  to  strengthen  that  impression.  Just  to 
adversaries,  irenical  in  discussion,  critical  and  yet  conservative  in 
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his  positive  attitude  toward  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  author  has  placed  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
under  large  obligations.  His  volume  will  occupy  a  prominent 
niche  in  the  growing  library  of  modern  Apologetics. 

Theo.  F.  Herman. 


The  Nature  of  God.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  John  A.  Hall,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  The  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1424  Arch  Street. 

Pages  328.  Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  that  were  delivered 
before  the  students  of  Wittenberg  Theological  Seminary  during 
the  winter  of  1908  and  1909.  Their  publication  in  book  form  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  theistic  literature  of  our  day,  and 
deserves  wide  reading.  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  concentrated  thinking.  The  author  attempts  to  present 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  opposed  to  that  of  philosophy.  That 
is  the  primary  object  of  the  book  and  the  writer  is  at  his  best  in 
setting  forth  the  concrete  character  of  the  Christian  God  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  barren  Absolute  of  philosophy.  The  richness  and 
fullness  of  the  divine  nature,  as  revealed  by  Christ,  is  unfolded  in 
two  chapters  on  the  Trinity.  The  reviewer  is  not  aware  that  this 
abstruse  technical  doctrine  of  the  inner  being  of  God  has  been 
treated  anywhere  more  practically  and  presented  more  convinc¬ 
ingly  than  by  Dr.  Hall.  These  Trinitarian  chapters  alone  should 
win  for  the  volume  the  approval  of  all  who  are  interested  in  rescu¬ 
ing  theology  from  the  region  of  scholastic  formulas  and  restoring 
it  to  a  place  of  power. 

Besides  this  excellent  statement  of  our  trinitarian  faith,  the 
volume,  in  its  fifth  chapter,  presents  a  sapient  and  sound  argument 
on  the  certainty  of  religious  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
sincere  sceptics  can  escape  the  force  of  the  author’s  cogent  reason¬ 
ing  that  the  validity  of  faith-knowledge,  like  that  of  scientific 
knowledge,  can  only  be  tested  and  determined  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge.  The  experience  of  the  religious  soul  may  be 
had  by  all  who  conform  to  the  conditions  of  trust  and  surrender  to 
the  God  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Those  who  refuse  to  make 
the  experiment,  in  faith  as  well  as  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  are 
of  necessity  debarred  from  the  experience  which  brings  knowledge. 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  constructive  portion 
of  a  book  that  grips  the  heart  in  dealing  with  so-called  speculative 
topics.  Even  where  the  author  evokes  dissent,  as  for  instance 
in  the  rejection  of  the  evolutionary  principle,  as  interpretative  of 
the  genesis  of  religion,  the  reader  will  find  his  statements  stimu¬ 
lating.  The  style  is  simple  and  luminous.  The  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Christian  Theism. 

Theo.  F.  Herman. 
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History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff.  Volume  V. 

Part  II.  The  Middle  Ages.  From  Boniface  VIII,  1294,  to  the 

Protestant  Reformation,  1517.  By  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.  New  York, 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910.  Pages  xi  +  795.  Price  $3.25  net. 

This  volume  is  the  second  part  of  volume  A7  of  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  which  is  now  completed  in  seven  volumes  as 
originally  planned  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  It  must  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  D.  S.  Schaff  that  he  was  permitted  to  finish  his 
father’s  task,  and  share  with  him  the  honor  of  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  most  elaborate  history  of  Christianity  that  has  yet 
come  from  the  American  press.  We  extend  to  him  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  whose  Theological  Seminary, 
then  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  prepared  his 
first  historical  work  on  the  Apostolic  Age  in  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  last  century.  Thus  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  the 
most  painstaking  investigation,  extensive  reading,  and  enormous 
accumulation  of  material  has  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this 
monumental  work. 

The  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  subject  of  this 
volume.  It  may  be  considered  also  as  the  preparatory  stage  of  the 
Reformation.  For  during  this  time  Medieval  Catholicism  is 
gradually  disintegrating,  and  the  hidden  and  repressed  forces  and 
tendencies  working  for  a  new  era  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
ascendency.  The  author  clearly  discerns  and  describes  these 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  each  chapter  one  finds 
evidence  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  two  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  in  time  must  result  in  two  distinct  branches  of  the 
Church  Catholic. 

The  material  is  grouped  in  ten  chapters  with  the  following 
headings :  I,  The  Decline  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Avignon  Exile, 
A.D.  1294-1377;  II,  The  Papal  Schism  and  the  Reformatory 
Councils,  1378-1449;  III,  Leaders  of  Catholic  Thought;  IV, 
The  German  Mystics ;  V,  Reformers  Before  the  Reformation ;  VI, 
The  Last  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages;  VII,  Heresy  and  Witch¬ 
craft  ;  VIII,  The  Renaissance ;  IX,  The  Pulpit  and  Popular  Piety ; 
X,  The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  former  power  of  the  papacy  is  waning.  The  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  appears  in  the  new  nationalism,  the  innovations  of  the 
sects,  the  freedom  of  inquiry  of  some  of  the  later  schoolmen  and 
of  the  rising  humanists.  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  lift 
up  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
their  Church.  The  mystics  find  a  new  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  the  people  themselves  feel  the  stirring  of  new  life,  new 
hope,  and  new  aspirations.  The  dawn  is  gradually  breaking  and 
the  sun  of  a  new  day  rises  upon  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
author  shows  how  this  is  the  one  divine  event  toward  which  the 
whole  western  world  is  moving. 

He  occupies  his  father’s  point  of  view  and  significantly  repeats 
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on  the  title  page  the  Latin  epigram  found  in  each  of  the  seven 
volumes:  Christianus  sum.  Christiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
While  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  superiority  of  evangelical  Prot¬ 
estantism,  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  glory  and  worth  of  Medi¬ 
eval  Catholicism.  He  strives  to  do  justice  to  the  facts  in  the  sources. 
He  is  fearless  indeed  in  his  criticism  and  condemnation  of  some 
of  the  popes,  without,  however,  despising  the  papacy.  His  con¬ 
demnatory  judgments  are  not  passed  on  these  men  because  “  they 
occupy  the  papal  throne,  but  because  they  are  personalities  who  in 
any  walk  of  life  would  call  for  the  severest  reprobation.”  He  freely 
acknowledges  the  debt  which  Protestantism  and  the  modern  age 
owe  to  the  great  personalities  of  this  period.  “  Without  the  medi¬ 
eval  age,  the  Eeformation  would  not  have  been  possible.”  Well  may 
we  pray  for  men  to  speak  to  our  generation  as  Saint  Bernard, 
Francis  d’Assisi,  Saint  Elizabeth,  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena, 
Gerson,  Tauler,  and  Nicolas  of  Cusa  spoke  to  theirs.  They  were 
men  of  God,  the  influence  of  whose  life  reaches  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  Church.  It  is  the  author’s  catholicity, 
moderation  and  poise,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  original 
sources  and  the  standard  authorities,  his  loyalty  to  the  facts  and 
independence  of  judgment,  which  make  this  work  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  historical  literature  on  the  middle  ages,  and 
especially  helpful  to  the  English  reader. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the 
sources  and  literature,  usually  covering  four  and  five  closely 
printed  pages,  are  cited  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  Extensive 
footnotes  contain  illuminating  discussions  of  the  views  of  leading 
authorities  on  difficult  questions  and  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  has  reached  through  his  own  investigations.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  comprehansive  survey  of  the  dominant  tendencies  in 
the  three  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  extending  from  600  to  1,600, 
and  the  new  currents  which  began  to  flow  in  the  stream  of  history 
which  found  an  outlet  in  the  various  channels  of  Protestantism. 

The  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Keyiew  have  in  their 
possession  the  other  volumes  of  this  history,  and  will  now  doubt¬ 
less  welcome  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  series  by  procuring 
the  two  parts  of  volume  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Richards. 

Commentary  on  Genesis.  By  John  Nicholas  Lenker,  D.D.,  Translator 
of  Luther’s  Works  into  English.  Vol.  II.  Second  Thousand.  The 
Luther  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A.,  1910.  Pages  329.  Price 
$1.50  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Luther’s  Commentary  on  Genesis 
which  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  English.  The  eight 
volumes  of  his  Gospel  and  Epistle  Sermons  and  the  one  volume  of 
his  principal  catechetical  writings  have  been  favorably  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Review.  Each  group  of  his  writings  has  its 
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own  unique  purpose  and  value.  All,  indeed,  are  important  to 
understand  the  genius  and  influence  of  the  great  reformer.  In 
the  commentaries  one  obtains  an  insight  into  his  mind,  a  practical 
application  of  his  principles  to  the  life  of  his  age,  and  his  method 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  which  were  to  him  the  source  of 
truth  and  life,  as  probably  in  none  of  his  other  writings.  He  not 
only  expounded,  but  also  re-lived,  the  Bible ;  and  on  that  account 
there  is  a  perennial  freshness  in  his  expositions  which  makes  them 
interesting  reading  and  valuable  helps  to  the  minister  of  to-day. 

While  he  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  his  “  Catharine  von 
Bora  ”  and  doubtless  found  in  it  the  clearest  reflection  of  his  own 
experience  in  passing  from  Bomanism  to  Protestantism,  he  also 
speaks  of  his  “  dear  Genesis  ”  and  found  in  it  the  free  evangelical 
religion  which  he  proclaimed  in  opposition  to  the  “  Babylonian 
Captivity  ”  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

This  volume  contains  his  comments  on  chapters  four  to  nine 
inclusive.  The  fact  that  329  pages  are  devoted  to  so  brief  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Genesis  is  proof  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  he  un¬ 
earthed  in  what  to  many  may  seem  a  comparatively  obscure  part  of 
the  book.  His  method  of  treatment  is  not  that  of  the  historico- 
critical  exegete,  but  of  the  expositor  and  practical  commentator. 
He  finds  in  Cain,  Seth,  the  Flood,  the  Salvation  of  Noah,  the 
Eainbow  Covenant,  the  Sons  of  Noah',  and  Noah’s  Fall,  typical 
persons  and  events  in  which  the  ways  of  God  to  men  in  every  age 
are  depicted.  His  comments  are  always  timely  and  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  end  in  view,  namely,  the  stirring  of  men  to  repentance,  the 
quickening  of  faith,  and  the  awakening  of  a  new  and  living  hope. 
As  the  author,  or  authors,  of  Genesis  used  the  traditions  of  the 
Ante-Deluvian  and  Feluvian  times  to  teach  his  age  God’s  relation 
to  men,  and  men’s  to  God ;  so  Luther,  through  this  ancient  narra¬ 
tive  shows  his  generation  under  new  conditions  the  mind  of  God. 

In  the  introduction  by  Professor  Lenker  on  “  Luther  and 
World  Evangelization  ”  a  plea  is  made  for  the  reading  of  Luther 
in  English.  This  is  to  help  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  in 
this  country  to  make  the  transition  from  the  distinctive  church 
life  of  their  native  lands  in  Europe  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Ameri¬ 
can  type  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  substance  of  Lutheranism  will 
be  conserved,  though  it  will  live  on  in  the  forms  and  environment 
of  the  New  World.  His  argument  is  worthy  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  He  also  shows  how  the  Lutheran  Church  has  exercised  a 
world- wide  influence  in  the  evangelization  of  the  nations;  a  fact 
which  is  often  overlooked  by  English  and  American  writers  of 
missionary  history. 


Geo.  W.  Kichakds. 
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Honor  the  Lord  with  Thy  Substance.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1909.  Pages  vi  +  183. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  book.  In  its  form  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  does  credit  to  the  contents  no  less  than  to  the  author, 
the  publisher,  and  the  generous  donors  who  have  made  its  publica¬ 
tion  possible.  Its  purpose  is  to  rouse  in  men  a  sense  of  their 
opportunity,  responsibility,  and  privilege  to  “  honor  the  Lord 
with  their  Substance.”  While  its  contents  were  originally  used  in 
the  pulpit,  church  papers,  and  tracts  during  the  twenty  years’ 
service  of  the  author  as  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  its 
influence  reaches  far  beyond  the  scope  of  Home  Missions.  To 
quote  from  the  preface :  “  These  chapters  are  broader  than  Home 
Missionary  interests.  They  are  intended  to  cultivate  that  deep 
sense  of  stewardship  which  embraces  all  church  work.”  The 
book  is  full  of  the  breadth,  sympathy,  and  devotion  of  the  author, 
whose  loyalty  to  his  Church,  fidelity  to  his  Lord,  and  abundance  of 
good  works  have  won  for  him  universal  esteem. 

As  one  reads  the  crystal  epigrams,  the  crisp  sentences,  the 
paragraphs  packed  with  pertinent  facts,  not  a  useless  word  in  the 
book,  he  seems  to  hear  the  author  address  a  synod,  a  classis,  or  an 
intently  listening  congregation.  Barely  is  one  able  to  write  as  he 
speaks,  an  art  which  Superintendent  Whitmer  has  mastered.  He 
presents  truth  in  forms  of  beauty. 

The  book  has  been  widely  circulated  the  last  two  }Tears,  but  it 
should  not  remain  idle  on  the  shelf.  It  deserves  to  be  continuallv 
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spread  among  the  members  of  congregations,  the  officers  of  con¬ 
sistories,  and  of  course  will  always  be  a  source  of  material  for  the 
practical  work  of  the"  minister. 

Geo.  W.  Bichards. 


The  Book  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  John  Edgar  McFadyen, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Theology. 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1910.  Price  90  cts.  net. 

This  excellent  little  hand-book  belongs  to  “  The  Bible  for  Home 
and  School,”  published  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor 
Shailer  Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  series,  its  aim  is  to  place  the  results  of  the  best  modern 
biblical  scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  reader.  The 
introductions — for  there  are  three  of  them — are  excellent;  and 
they  give  just  such  information  concerning  the  authorship,  the 
occasion,  the  purpose,  and  the  contents  of  these  prophecies  as  the 
general  reader  of  the  Bible  needs. 

As  is  well  known,  the  problems  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  are  very 
numerous;  and  the  volume  before  us  gives  very  little  more  than 
the  results  at  which  modern  biblical  scholarship  has  arrived. 
Processes,  which  justify  these  results,  are  necessarily  excluded. 
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The  author  is  frank  to  acknowledge  that  “  frequently  the  data  are 
so  slender  and  capable  of  so  various  interpretations  that  those 
results  are  very  far  from  certain.”  Not  infrequently,  where  two 
scholars  adopt  the  same  critical  methods,  they  differ  by  half  a 
millennium  in  their  estimate  of  the  date  of  a  passage;  and  hence 
it  is  quite  clear  that  “  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  unanimity.” 

According  to  Professor  McFadyen,  the  entire  book  of  Isaiah 
falls  into  three  parts.  The  first,  comprising  chapters  1-39,  con¬ 
tains  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  belongs  to  the  eighth  century 
B.C.;  the  second,  comprising  chapters  40-55,  called  “  the  Exiles’ 
Book  of  Consolation,”  contains  the  messages  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  is  hence  two 
centuries  later  than  the  first;  while  the  third,  here  called  the 
Trito-Isaiah,  comprising  chapters  56-66,  belongs  to  a  period 
eighty  or  ninety  years  later  than  the  second,  and  like  the  first  pre¬ 
supposes  a  Palestinian  background.  Each  part  has  an  excellent 
introduction. 

The  text  of  the  Eevised  Version  is  given,  accompanied  by  brief 
but  pointed  comments.  Altogether  the  book  makes  an  excellent 
popular  hand-book;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  general  reader  of 
the  Bible,  and  especially  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Wm.  C.  Schaeffer. 

\ 

Writing  on  the  Clouds.  By  Arthur  Newman.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman, 

French  and  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  91.  Price  $1.00. 

Thirteen  short  chapters  on  as  many  different  religious  subjects 
comprise  the  contents  of  this  beautiful  and  readable  little  book. 
They  are  studies  of  biblical  topics  which  may  have  served  a 
pastor’s  purposes  in  regular  pulpit  ministrations.  They  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  that  is  not  fettered  by  conventional  methods,  and 
that  has  the  power  of  stating  truths  as  seen  in  a  way  at  once  force¬ 
ful  and  strikingly  attractive.  The  book  is  meant  to  emphasize  the 
broad,  balanced,  and  complete  revelation  of  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge,  and  to  afford  help 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  men 
at  this  time,  in  the  home,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  state.  The 
author  has  unusual  skill  in  suggesting,  instead  of  formally  and 
explicitly  stating,  the  conclusions  which  he  wishes  his  readers  to 
share  with  him.  In  this  regard  he  acts  upon  the  best  principles 
governing  wise  teachers.  Readers  will  find  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  lucid  expositions  of  interesting  and  important  passages  of 
the  Scriptures,  wise  counsel  for  the  guidance  of  personal  and  social 
conduct,  and  sound  comfort  for  hours  shadowed  by  distress  and 
sorrow.  In  filling  these  offices,  the  book  serves  ends  that  are 
worth  while,  and  at  the  same  time  reenforces  strongly  the  spiritual 
structure  of  the  Christian  faith. 


A.  S.  Weber. 
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The  Revelation  of  Present  Experience.  By  Edmund  Montgomery. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  92. 

Price  90  cents. 

The  author  of  this  brilliant  outline  of  a  scientific  world-concep¬ 
tion  is  a  thorough-going  evolutionist.  Instead  of  basing  his 
philosophical  interpretations  upon  conceptual  premises  intuitively 
arrived  at,  or  on  mere  mythical  fancies  traditionally  consecrated 
— methods  which  he  thinks  are  bound  to  lead  all  thought  astray — 
he  proposes  to  build  on  the  present  experience  of  cultured  men, 
an  experience  due  exclusively  to  the  sentiency  and  consciousness  of 
the  human  organism,  and  commensurate  with  the  collective  results 
attained  in  the  various  provinces  of  scientific  research.  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  process  which  has  issued  in  the  present  experience  of 
scientifically  enlightened  thinking,  is  interestingly  followed  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  earliest  discoverable  stages  of  animal  develop¬ 
ment,  on  to  the  lofty  attainments  which  now  afford  men  an  ever- 
widening  outlook  into  the  higher  reaches  of  life  and  its  meaning. 
The  “  comparative  considerations  ”  given  by  the  author  to  “  idea¬ 
listic  ”  philosophers  and  their  systems,  in  the  course  of  his 
scientific  discussions,  and  the  bearing  of  his  contentions  on  current 
ethical  and  theological  ideas,  are  features  of  these  pages  that  lend 
them  an  uncommonly  striking  and  valuable  importance.  The 
amount  of  enlightening  biological  and  philosophical  information 
crowded  into  the  little  volume  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size  and  cost,  and,  whether  or  not  one  is  prepared  to  accept  its 
conclusions,  it  will  richly  repay  one  for  devoting  the  time  needed 
for  so  doing  to  its  careful  study. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Facts  of  Faith.  By  Charles  Edward  Smith,  D.D.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  90.  Price  80  cents. 

One  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  William  M. 
Reily,  Ph.D.,  and  highly  prized  by  him,  was  “  The  World 
Lighted,”  an  earlier  work  by  the  author  of  the  present  volume. 
The  vigor  and  lucidity  of  his  literary  style,  the  profound  insight 
with  which  he  held  to  the  mystical  elements  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  of  St.  John’s  writings,  and  the  forcefulness  with 
which  he  mustered  arguments  in  defense  of  his  contentions,  ap¬ 
pealed  strongly  to  this  departed  ministerial  brother  of  our  Church. 
In  The  Facts  of  Faith  these  characteristics  of  our  author  are  in 
evidence  on  every  page.  We  know  of  no  volume  in  which  such  an 
array  of  facts  in  defense  of  the  faith  is  brought  together,  and 
none  in  which  such  facts  are  so  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth. 
Robert  Browning,  he  tells  his  readers  in  his  “  Foreword,”  once 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “  I  want  you  to  give  my  convictions  a  clinch,” 
and  the  purpose  he  has  in  view  in  writing  this  little  book  is  to 
‘  clinch 9  the  Christian  convictions  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
Face  to  face  with  “  the  giant  fire-crackers  of  infidelity  ”  which 
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unnecessarily  alarm  many,  they  will  be  glad  to  welcome,  he  thinks, 
the  testimony  concerning  facts  of  faith  of  one  who  is  assured  of 
them  bej^ond  reasonable  doubt,  and  therefore  rests  upon  them 
without  misgiving.  The  book  is  abundantly  worth  possessing  by 
every  minister,  and  is  well  suited  to  hand  to  friends  who  are 
assailed  by  religious  or  doctrinal  doubts.  The  clearness  of  its 
thought,  the  brevity  and  precision  of  its  statements,  and  the 
cumulative  potency  of  its  argument,  combine  to  make  it  a  very 
useful  and  important  contribution  to  apologetic  literature. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Belief  in  a  Personal  God.  By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinga.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  52.  Price  50  cents. 

This  brief  essay  deals  with  one  of  the  highly  important  topics  of 
current  theological  discussion.  Its  author  shows  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  contemporary  tendencies  of  thought,  and  possesses  a 
master’s  ability  for  showing  which  of  them  are,  and  which  are  not, 
making  for  the  conservation  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saint.  His  criticism  of  “the  preacher- journalist ”  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott’s  statement,  made  some  time  ago,  that  “  he  believed  God  to  be 
impersonal,”  is  animadverted  on  with  keen  incisive  severity,  its 
misleading  and  pernicious  effects  on  morals  and  religion  pointed 
out,  and  the  validity  of  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  Divine 
Personality  defended  with  convincing  vigor.  He  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  disregard  of  the  personal  God  revealed  in  Christ 
results  in  belittling  conscience,  destroying  its  authority,  and 
reducing  morality  to  a  mere  conventionalism.  Inward  religion 
always  centers  on  an  acknowledged  responsibility  to  a  personal 
God.  These  convictions  he  defends  with  pertinent  and  cogent 
utterances  gathered  from  the  writings  of  many  of  the  mighty 
characters  whose  names  and  services  adorn  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  laments  that  an  impersonal,  undefined,  sentimental 
pantheism,  through  an  undue  and  one-sided  emphasis  of  the  divine 
Immanence,  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the  Church  and  render¬ 
ing  it  powerless  in  the  community  as  an  organ  for  righteousness. 
The  timeliness  of  the  author’s  discussion  of  this  topic,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  theological  and  literary  learning  which  he  brings  into 
his  service,  and  the  full-hearted  conviction  with  which  he  speaks 
for  the  personality  of  God,  give  great  value  to  his  pages — a  value 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  size  and  inexpensiveness  of  the 
volumes.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Commentaries  on  Sin.  By  George  Frederick  Jelfs.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Company.  Cloth.  Pages  105.  Price  $1.00. 

One  reading  this  book  is  likely  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  it 
is  not  a  clergyman  and  not  a  theologian.  He  is,  however, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  knows  the  estimate 
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put  on  them  by  critico-historical  research,  and  has  the  courage  of 
stating  his  own  radically  negative  position  plainly  and  without 
hesitation.  His  object  in  writing  these  commentaries  is  to  give 
publicity  to  his  reasons  for  believeing  that  “  men  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  God’s  will  and  become  righteous  so  long  as  ”  certain 
theological  errors  concerning  sin  continue  to  exist  unchallenged 
and  unrevised.  Among  the  six  errors  indicated,  the  first  is  “  that 
sin  originated  with  ‘  Adam’s  Fall  ’  as  reported  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,”  and  the  third,  “  that  in  doing  evil  men  sin  against  God.” 
Jesus,  in  his  judgment,  sought  to  deliver  men  from  these  errors, 
but  the  trend  of  his  instructions  was  turned  back  into  the  old 
Hebrew  channels  by  the  J ewish  prepossessions  of  Paul  whose  views 
concerning  sin  and  redemption  came  to  prevail  in  the  Church 
rather  than  those  of  its  original  Founder.  An  entire  chapter — 
perhaps  the  most  important  one  in  the  volume — is  devoted  to  an 
inquiry  into  Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  It  need  not  be  said, 
that  from  the  author’s  view-point,  that  doctrine  is  not  accepted  by 
him — “  it  is  based,”  he  says  in  words  quoted  with  his  approval — 
“  on  Jewish  preconceptions  which  have  neither  validity  for  us  nor 
foundation  in  the  personal  religion  of  Christ.”  He  apprehends 
that  maledictions  against  him  will  be  poured  out  on  him  by  “  old 
orthodox  believers  of  all  sorts  for  having  attempted  to  discredit 
and  deprive  them  of  their  only  spiritual  comfort.”  But  he 
believes,  and  therefore  has  spoken,  that  in  the  interests  of  right¬ 
eousness  Paulinism  should  be  overthrown.  He  “  firmly  believes 
that  with  every  manifestation  of  the  errors  considered,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  humanity  in  morality  and  Christianity  has  suffered  a  check, 
and  that  unless  men' revise  their  beliefs  and  give  a  new  meaning 
to  their  religion,  they  may  be  faithful  followers  of  Paul,  but  have 
no  better  claim  to  the  title  of  Christians  than  the  Jews  or  the 
Mohametans.”  A.  S.  Weber. 

English  Litebatube  in  Account  with  Religion.  By  Edward  Mortimer 

Chapman.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910. 

Pages  578.  Price  $2.00  net. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  brilliant  essays  in 
which  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  literary  characters  and 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  clearly  traced.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  is  not  to  expound  the  “  religion  ”  of  this  poet,  or 
to  define  the  “  faith  ”  of  that  novelist,  as  many  have  attempted  in 
recent  years,  but  rather,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface — “  to  set 
forth  something  of  the  debt  which  Literature  owes  to  Religion  for 
its  subjects,  its  language,  its  antagonisms  and  inspirations,  as  well 
as  in  many  cases  for  the  training  of  its  writers ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  to  suggest  the  debt  which  Religion  as  indisputably  owes  to 
Literature  for  the  extension  of  its  influence  and  the  humanizing  of 
its  ideal.”  This  two-fold  purpose  was  first  pursued  by  the  author 
in  a  number  of  lectures  delivered  at  Wale  in  1906.  The  further 
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development  of  his  studies  along  these  lines  resulted  in  the  present 
volume. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  one  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  literary 
subjects.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  superior  style,  and 
throughout  we  are  made  to  realize  that  we  are  following  the 
mature  criticisms  of  a  mind  keenly  sensitive  to  literary  values. 
Furthermore,  he  has  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
verities  of  Christianity.  Since  great  literature  relates  and  pre¬ 
serves  in  artistic  form  the  deeper  experiences  of  life,  and  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  one  of  the  real  and  determining  factors  in  these  experi¬ 
ences,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  student  of  literature. 
Natural  environment  will  not  explain  everything,  as  M.  Taine  sup¬ 
posed  and  almost  convinced  the  world  in  his  “  History  of  English 
Literature.”  Mysterious  spiritual  forces  which  spring  from  a 
living  faith  influence  literature,  because  they  mold  life,  the 
subject-matter  of  literature.  There  is  an  “  accounting”  therefore 
between  the  two.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  thesis  of  the  book. 

The  author  is  happy  in  the  selection  of  chapter  subjects.  The 
chapter  dealing  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  is  termed  “  The 
Sons  of  the  Morning.”  Byron  and  Shelly  are  called  “  The 
Apostles  of  Revolt,”  and  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  the  “  Elijah  ”  and 

Elisha  ”  respectively  of  their  day.  Tennj^son  and  Browning  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  title,  “  The  Great  Twin  Brethren.” 

The  chapters  devoted  to  fiction  are  particularly  interesting. 
Almost  every  page  contains  suggestive  ideas  of  far  reaching  impor¬ 
tance.  For  example,  in  explaining  the  humor  of  the  great 
novelists  he  shows  that  it  has  a  religious  foundation.  “  True 
humor,  then,  whereby  I  mean  that  which  not  only  tickles  fancy’s 
palate  to  quiet  mirth,  but  also  leaves  so  sweet  a  taste  as  to  make 
rumination  pleasant — must  depend  for  its  wholesomeness  upon 
faith.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  humor  is  a  fairly  confident  attitude 
toward  the  confusion  of  events.  Take  away  a  man’s  faith  in  God 
and  his  own  soul,  supply  its  place  with  a  theory  of  the  malignant 
lordship  of  chance,  and  his  laughter  must  lose  its  heartiness,  while 
his  smile  fades  into  wistfulness  or  scorn.”  Although  much  of 
modern  fiction  is  darkly  tinged  with  skepticism,  it  unconsciously 
bears  witness  to  the  necessity  of  faith.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of 
the  novelist  Phillpotts,  an  active  member  of  a  rationalistic  society, 
who  whenever  he  draws  strong  characters  has  recourse  to  men  and 
women  of  faith.  “  In  fiction  as  in  life  some  faith  seems  needful 
for  ultimate  conquest  of  circumstances.” 

This  original  and  stimulating  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  subject  essayed  and  amply  warrants  a  careful  reading. 

Lee  M.  Erdman. 
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I. 

WERE  THE  EARLY  OLD  TESTAMENT  BOOKS 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN 
LANGUAGE  AND  THE  CUNEIFORM 

SCRIPT  ? 

ALVIN  SYLVESTER  ZERBE. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Amarna  Letters,  the  opinion  has 
gradually  gained  ground  that  Moses  and  the  early  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  employed  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  language  and 
the  cuneiform  script  for  literary  purposes.  The  cuneiform 
script  was  current  in  Palestine  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
millennium  down  to  and  including  the  Amarna  period.  How 
much  later  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  Gezer  and  other  cuneiform  inscriptions  would  indicate  that 
here  and  there  the  Babylonian  language  was  employed  after 
the  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  As  one’s  position  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  determine  in  some  measure  his  attitude  on  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  Hebrew  literature  in  general  and  the  character  of 
Mosaic  literature  in  particular  we  inquire  into  the  facts. 

1.  The  Library  Chest  of  Tell  Taanach. 

The  cuneiform  tablets  discovered  at  Tell  Taannek,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Taanach,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  prove,  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  Babylonian  language  was  employed  quite  generally  in 
10  141  \ 
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Canaan  some  time  after  the  Amarna  period.  Ernst  Sellin,  a 
German  archaeologist,  unearthed,  in  1902-1904  the  ancient 
city,  which  flourished  from  2000  to  600  B.C.  In  one  of  the 
structures,  identified  through  the  peculiar  stone  architecture 
as  old  Canaanite,  Sellin  found  a  library  chest  of  the  Prince 
of  Taanach,  which  contained  several  clay  tablets  recording  the 
names  of  persons.  Hear-by,  two  letters  and  other  inscriptions 
on  clay  tablets  were  discovered.  The  writing  is  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  language  and  script.  Sellin  conjectures  that  originally 
the  library  contained  other  valuable  writings  which  by  some 
mischance  were  lost.  (See  Tell  Taanneh ,  von  E.  Sellin,  Wien, 
1904.  Also,  Eine  Nachlese  auf  dem  Tell  TaanneJc  in  Palaes .) 

From  internal  evidence,  Sellin  assigns  the  tablets  to  a  period 
some  fifty  years  after  the  Amarna  Letters.  It  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  significance,  he  remarks,  that  the  correspondence  between 
the  native  princes  was  in  the  Babylonian  language,  for  here¬ 
after  no  one  can  affirm  that  the  cuneiform  was  used  only  in 
foreign  correspondence,  and  not  .among  the  people.  Though 
the  large  tablets  are  greatly  mutilated,  it  is  certain  that  they 
contain  lists  of  names  sent  to  the  ruler  of  Taanach.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sellin,  the  paramount  value  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the 
fact  that  writing  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  cuneiform 
script  in  a  country  district  of  Palestine.  The  tablets  render 
it  clear  that  Babylonian  was  known  to  the  scribes  of  a  Canaan¬ 
ite  town  in  1350  B.C. ;  but  do  they  prove  that  the  men  of 
Taanach  did  not  speak  the  Canaanite  language  or  write  in  the 
Phoenician  script?  Hot  at  all.  The  fact  that  many  German 
books  are  published  in  this  country  is  not  a  proof  that  English 
is  not  the  language  of  the  Lnited  States.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  Canaanite  language  of  this  date  (as  also  the  Hebrew, 
if  the  Exodus  had  already  taken  place),  the  language  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  was  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  language  with  its  own 
script.  Hothing  in  the  above  tablets  indicates  that  when  the 
people  of  Taanach  or  any  other  Palestinian  town  wrote  they 
employed  the  cuneiform  script. 
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2.  The  Gezer  Cuneiform  Tablets. 

The  Panbabylonists  claim  to  have  received  strong  support 
from  some  recently  discovered  cuneiform  tablets  in  Palestine. 
Of  these,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are  the  Gezer  tablets 
found  by  Macalister.  They  are  deeds  of  the  sale  of  land, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  for  ancient  dwellers 
of  the  place.  “  The  dates  of  these  documents  are  651  and  640 
B.C.  and  they  prove  that  under  Ashurbanipal,  fields  at  Gezer, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  a  man  with  a  Jewish  name  Xathaniah, 
were  sold,  and  the  sales  were  registered  according  to  Assyrian 
formulas  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  in  the  one  case  by  a 
notary  with  so  unmistakable  an  Assyrian  name  as  Xirgal- 
Sharzzur”  (G.  A.  Smith).  This  discovery  shows  that  the 
Assyrian  language  was  used  in  a  town  some  twenty  miles  from 
Jerusalem  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
( i .  e.,  on  the  assumption,  denied  by  some,  that  the  tablets  were 
produced  in  Gezer,  and  not  carried  thither  from  some  other 
place).  But  it  does  not  prove  that  the  cuneiform  was  then  or 
at  any  time  ordinarily  employed  by  the  people  of  Gezer. 

TVe  may  account  in  several  ways  for  the  use  of  the  Assyrian 
language  in  these 'tablets.  Although  Gezer  was  a  Levitical 
city,  it  did  not  come  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites  until  the  time  of  Solomon  (Josh.  21:  21;  1  K.  9: 
16).  Afterward,  during  the  Assyrian  domination,  it  became 
a  seat  of  Assyrian  influence  and  of  the  Ashtoreth  (Astarte) 
religion.  In  fact  Macalister  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Astarte  in  Gezer.  “  Gezer  down 
to  the  Babylonian  Exile  was  a  center  of  the  Baal-Ashtoreth 
cult  ”  (G.  A.  Barton,  Bib.  World ,  XXIV,  167-9.  See,  further, 
Macalister,  Pal.  Ex.  F.  Quar.  St.,  October,  1902).  All  this 
implies  an  influential,  if  not  a  large  Assyrian  population ; 
there  need  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  at  the  use  of  the  Assyrian 
language  under  the  circumstances ;  but  it  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  Palestine. 

The  political  and  religious  situation  in  Judah  in  the  seventh 
century  throws  light  on  the  subject.  The  early  years  of  the 
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long  reign  of  Manasseh  (697—641)  witnessed  the  introduction 
of  Assyrian  customs.  The  armies  of  Esarhaddon  and  Ashur- 
banipal  overran  all  Palestine.  Ahaz  had  imported  Assyrian 
models  in  the  furnishings  of  the  Temple,  and  Manasseh 
“  reared  up  altars  for  Baal  and  made  an  Asherah,  as  did  Ahab 
king  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
served  them”  (2  K.  21:  3).  Assyria  being  dominant,  it  is 
natural  that  here  and  there  Assyrian  soldiers  should  remain 
in  Palestine  and  retain  for  a  while  their  mother  tongue.  It 
is  even  possible  that  not  a  few  settled  there,  or  that  an  Assyrian 
garrison  was  quartered  there,  as  suggested  by  Gray.1  Ben- 
zinger,  however,  holds  that  the  custom  of  writing  such  com¬ 
pacts  in  the  Assyrian  language  in  Palestine  dates  from  an 
early  period  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  Assyrian  garrison 
fails  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  case.  (See  Heb.  Archceol., 
2te  Auf.,  S.  177.)  But  the  influence  of  the  Assyrians  in  Pal¬ 
estine  and  the  tendency  to  ape  foreign  customs  would  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  the  Assyrian  in  a  transaction  to  which  one  of 
the  parties  was  an  Assyrian.  So  much  certainly  must  be 
granted ;  hut  this  is  far  from  proving  the  proposition  that  the 
Assyrian  language  was  at  this  time  employed  by  the  Israelites 
in  general.  In  fact  the  Gezer  Calendar  tablet  written  in 
archaic  Hebrew  letters  and  the  recently  discovered  Samaria 
ostraca  are  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Hebrews  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  date  in  question  employed  in  public  as  well  as 
private  affairs  the  Hebrew  language  and  script. 

3.  Babylonian  Language  among  the  Hebrews  in  Assyrian 

Period. 

The  advocates  of  the  Panbahylonist  hypothesis  derive  alleged 
support  from  the  state  of  religion  and  society  in  Israel  in  the 
so-called  later  Assyrian  period  (735-606).  According  to  Ben- 
zinger,  “  in  the  period  of  dependence  on  Assyria  (since  Jehu) 

1  ‘  ‘  What  more  probable  than  that  an  Assyrian  garrison  was  resident 
there  and  that  Assyrian  parties  to  the  deed  of  sale  employed  an  Assyrian 
notary ’ ;  (G.  B.  Gray,  Expositor,  May,  1909). 
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the  cuneiform  writing  again  came  into  use;  when  Jehu  paid 
tribute  to  Assyria,  the  two  courts  must  have  had  regular  com¬ 
munication  and  this  was  naturally  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
.  .  .  But  the  cuneiform  was  also  the  script  of  law  and  tri¬ 
bunals,  and  not  merely  of  international  communication.  Just 
as  kings  and  princelings  in  the  Amarna  age  had  secretaries 
who  could  conduct  correspondence  in  this  foreign  language,  so 
there  were  at  tribunals  (in  Israel)  similar  learned  scribes. 
But  the  writing  at  tribunals  is  the  sacred  writing,  for  justice 
is  a  part  of  religion,  in  Israel  as  elsewhere.  It  is  in  fact  the 
writing  of  God  (Ex.  31:  18;  32:  16).  It  is  therefore  the 
writing  of  the  learned.  ...  In  Israel  as  in  Babylonia  the 
alphabetic  script  was  in  early  times  the  vulgar  script,  which 
served  originally  the  purposes  of  business  life.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  the  national  script  in  opposition  to  the  cuneiform, 
because  it  allowed  the  use  of  the  native  language.  .  .  .  Josiah's 
reform,  which  at  the  same  time  implied  a  breaking  away  from 
Assyria,  may  also  have  signalized  the  end  of  the  cuneiform 
script  and  the  recognition  of  the  national  alphabet.  That 
Jeremiah  wrote  the  purchase  deed  of  his  land  in  cuneiform  is 
scarcely  probable’’  (op.  cit.,  177).  AYinckler,  however,  goes 
the  whole  length  of  the  hypothesis  and  holds  that  Jeremiah 
employed  the  cuneiform. 

The  points  of  special  interest  in  Benzinger’s  position  are 
that  among  the  Hebrews  the  Phoenician  script  was  at  first  and 
indeed  for  an  indefinite  period  regarded  as  a  “vulgar”  or 
“demotic,”  and  the  cuneiform  as  the  “official”  or  “sacred” 
script  ;  and  that  only  at  a  late  date  (just  before  the  Exile)  was 
the  cuneiform  supplanted  by  the  Hebrew  script.  This  brings 
up  the  question,  whether  the  Hebrews  ever  had  a  hieratic 
script  ?  The  hypothesis  of  a  variety  of  scripts  in  Israel  is  not 
in  itself  impossible  or  without  precedent.  The  Egyptians  had 
a  sacred  script,  employed  by  the  priestly  class,  and  a  demotic, 
or  vulgar  script  in  use  among  the  people.  Other  instances 
might  be  cited,  but  the  custom  is  exceptional.  That  the  lie- 
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brews  ever  made  such  a  distinction  is  improbable,  and  awaits 
decisive  evidence.2  Is  there  sncb  ? 

A  passage  in  Isaiah,  always  variously  interpreted,  is  now 
cited  in  support  of  the  new  view.  In  8 :  1  we  read :  “  Take 
thee  a  great  tablet  and  write  with  the  pen  of  a  man,  etc.”  The 
Revised  Version,  margin,  has  “  in  common  characters.”  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Evidently  the  “  great  tablet  ”  is  a 
tablet  of  wood,  stone,  clay  or  metal  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
an  inscription  to  be  set  up  in  a  public  place  and  easily  read 
by  the  people.  The  writing  with  “the  pen  of  a  man”  was 
understood  by  all  the  older  authorities  as  denoting  large  and 
plainly  written  letters  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  script.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dillmann  it  is  “the  script  cut  with  a  stylus,  i.  e.,  char¬ 
acters  which  the  common  man  (Deut.  3  :  11 ;  2  S.  7 :  14 ;  Hos. 
6:7)  can  read ;  probably  not  in  contrast  with  a  smaller  cursive 
script  of  the  learned,  or  even  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  script 
compared  with  the  Aramaic,  but  simply  in  a  plain  script  easily 
read  by  the  people”  ( Kom .  p.  76).  The  natural  meaning  is 
that  the  prophet  shall  write  the  message  in  clear  and  bold 
characters. 

In  opposition  to  this  we  are  told :  “  The  prophet  Isaiah  is 
expressly  commanded  to  write  in  the  ‘  script  of  a  man  ’  that  is 
in  the  vulgar  [Phoenician]  script”  (Benzinger).  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Jeremias,  who  suggests  that  if  the 
phrase  “  the  pen  of  a  man  ”  designate  the  archaic  Hebrew 
script  in  contrast  with  the  cuneiform,  the  latter  in  Isaiah’s 
time  would  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  or  hieratic  script.  In  that 
event,  says  Jeremias,  the  words,  “graven  upon  the  tables” 
(Ex.  32:  16),  would  be  a  circumlocution  for  “cuneiform 
script”  (A.  Jeremias,  Das.  A.  T.  im  Lich.  d.  Orients ,  424). 
Neither  Benzinger  nor  Jeremias  offers  any  direct  proof  that 
any  such  distinction  ever  obtained  in  Israel. 

2  The  alleged  Hebrew  custom  is  really  not  parallel  to  the  Egyptian,  for 
while  in  the  latter  case  various  scripts  were  employed  to  write  the  same 
language,  in  the  former  it  is  the  Babylonian  language  and  script  which 
are  said  to  be  “sacred”  and  the  Hebrew  language  and  script  “vulgar” 
or  “demotic.” 
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If  we  understand  Benzinger  and  Jeremias  they  intend  (log¬ 
ically)  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  prophet,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  directed,  would  have  employed  the  Assyrian  language  in 
announcing  the  prophecy,  and  this  would  imply  that  his  proph¬ 
ecies  were  written  in  that  language.  Is  this  probable?  Is 
there  anything  to  support  such  a  view  ?  Is  there  a  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  prophets  ever  employed  the  cuneiform  ?  In  any 
event  prophecies  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  script  would 
have  been  sealed  letters  to  the  people. 

Benzinger  and  Jeremias  adopt  substantially  the  hypothesis 
announced  by  Hugo  Winckler  several  years  ago,  that  the  cunei¬ 
form  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  until  about  the  time  of 
the  Exile.  His  thesis  runs  thus:  The  alphabet  was  employed 
in  Canaan  as  a  “  vulgar  ”  script  in  contrast  to  the  cuneiform, 
the  script  of  government  and  letters.  The  demotic  script  sus¬ 
tained  the  same  relation  to  the  cuneiform  as  the  language  of 
the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Latin  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  alphabet  being  employed  from  the  first  for  the 
popular  language,  that  is  Canaanite,  and  then  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.3  Winckler  allows  that  meanwhile  the  Phoenician 
script  was  used  in  the  “  monumental  records  ”  of  the  kings,  but 
that  this  does  not  imply  its  use  as  the  medium  of  expression 
in  education  and  religion.  One  may  ask  Why  not  ?  If  it 
could  be  employed  in  the  former  case,  why  not  in  the  latter? 
The  Gezer  Calendar  tablet,  as  well  as  the  Jeroboam  and  other 
early  seals,  clearly  refute  Winckler.  One  can  indeed,  says  W. 
Winckler,  compose  government  orders  and  historical  reports  in 
a  cultureless  language,  but  not  real  literature.  But  surely 
the  Hebrew  of  the  David-Hezekiah  period  was  as  perfect  and 
highly  cultivated  a  language  as  the  Assyrian  of  that  age ;  and 
as  to  literary  quality  the  early  Old  Testament  books  are  at 
least  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  best  Assyrian 
literature. 

3  See  “Der  Gebrauch  der  Keilschrift  bei  den  Juden,”  in  Altoriental- 
ische  Forschungen,  III,  165-76,  von  H.  Winckler. 
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4.  USTo  Babylonian  Influence  in  Early  Begal  Period. 

Even  if  it  be  found  that  Assyrian  influence  in  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Jehu  and  Hezekiah  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the 
Assyrian  language  in  diplomacy,  no  trace  of  such  tendency 
exists  in  the  pre-Assyrian  period  (1037-875).  The  Hebrews 
were  left  to  develop  their  own  national  life  and  consciousness 
without  any  perceptible  foreign  interference.  This  is  the 
period  in  which  they  cultivated  in  a  special  sense  their  native 
literature,  historical,  prophetical,  poetical.  The  language  was 
the  Hebrew,  the  script  the  Phoenician.  This  is  shown  epi- 
graphically  by  the  Siloam  inscription  (700  B.C.),  the  Gezer 
Calendar  Tablet  (800),  the  Samaria  Ostraca  (850),  the  Jero¬ 
boam  Seal  (900),  and  indirectly  by  the  Moabite  Stone  (900) 
and  the  Baal  Lebanon  inscription  (1000). 

There  is  absolutely  no  trace  in  any  inscription  thus  far  un¬ 
earthed,  that  the  'Hebrews  of  this  period  employed  the  cunei¬ 
form  in  their  literature.  Even  Benzinger  and  Winckler  con¬ 
cede  that  “the  earliest  extant  monuments  in  the  alphabetic 
script/’  prove  a  temporary  decline  in  Assyrian  influence  after 
1000.  But  Benzinger  holds  that  this  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  cuneiform  “  disappeared  from  religious  use  in  the  temple 
and  from  official  use  in  legal  documents.”  What  evidence 
does  he  offer  that  the  Keilschrift  still  retained  (if  indeed  it 
ever  acquired)  a  footing  in  Israel?  Hone  whatever.4 

Lately  two  English  scholars,  Col.  C.  B.  Conder  and  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  have  defended  (independently,  it  seems)  the  view 
that  at  least  the  early  Old  Testament  books  were  composed  in 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  language  and  the  cuneiform  script. 

1.  Conder s  Argument  from  Proper  Names. — Conder  argues 
that  the  forms  of  some  proper  names  “  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  character  used  in  the  original  tablets  of  the  law,  and  in 
their  early  chronicles  on  clay  was  the  cuneiform  script  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Moses”  ( The  First  Bible ,  p.  95). 

4  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  scribes  and  men  of  letters  in  Israel  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  Joshua,  David  and  Hezekiah  understood  the  cunei¬ 
form;  but  the  contention  here  is  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  native  prod¬ 
uct  written  originally  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  script. 
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He  holds  that  the  variant  orthography  of  Azariah  and  Uzziah,5 
Michal  and  Merob,  Bathsheba  and  Bathshua,  and  a  dozen 
other  proper  names  is  dne  to  scribal  mistakes  in  reading  the 
value  of  the  cuneiform  signs. 

Conder’s  view  that  the  “  Osnapper  *'  of  Ezra  4:  10  is  really 
an  alternative  reading  of  the  cuneiform  signs  for  Assurbanipal0 
is  probably  correct. 

Having  examined  some  twenty  proper  names,  Conder  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrews  knew  at  least  two  scripts  from 
the  time  of  Solomon,  one,  the  cuneiform,  “  the  divine  writing,*’ 
the  other,  the  Phoenician,  “  the  writing  of  common  men.*’ 
“  The  discrepancies  in  personal  names,  and  in  other  words  not 
of  common  occurrence,  indicate  clearlv  that  a  character  was  in 
use  which  was  not  alphabetic,  and  in  which  the  signs  had  more 
than  one  sound.  .  .  .  The  uncertainties  are  clearly  traced,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  character  was  the  Babylonian  cunei¬ 
form”  (op.  cii.,  p.  137). 

Conder’s  examples  are  too  few  to  warrant  the  hazardous 
conclusions  drawn  by  him.  It  would  seem  that  foreign  proper 
names  were  often  either  differently  pronounced  or  imperfectly 
understood  by  Biblical  writers,  and  so  confusion  would  natur¬ 
ally  arise.  In  a  few  cases  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  a 
mistaken  reading  of  a  cuneiform  text ;  but  neither  Benzinger 
nor  Conder  has  shown  that  any  Old  Testament  book  or  any 
part  thereof  was  composed  in  cuneiform. 

2.  Hebrew  Text  Paraphrased  from  an  Assyrian  Original. — 
A  somewhat  similar  type  of  Panbabylonism  has  recently  been 

5  This  king ’s  name  occurs  in  the  records  of  Tiglath  Pileser  III  as 
’  Az-ri-ya-a-hu.  But  the  sign  ri  has  also  the  sound  es  and  sa,  so  that  the 
reading  ’Az-sa-ya-a-hu,  or  Uzziah  is  also  possible. 

6  The  name  Assurbanipal  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  but  Conder  repro¬ 
duces  cuneiform  signs  which  might  be  read  Assurbanipal  or  Asnapper. 
Though  the  letter  of  which  Ezra  4:  10  forms  a  part  was  written  in  the 
Aramaic  language  and  script,  Conder  writes :  1  ‘  The  letter  itself  would 
probably  be  in  cuneiform;  for  the  Babylonian  type  of  this  script  was 
commonly  employed  for  official  documents  by  the  Semitic  subjects  even 
of  the  Persian  Artaxerxes  I.  Such  letters  were  copied  in  many  known 
cases,  and  a  copy  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews”  {op. 
cit.,  p.  111). 
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championed  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  comes  forward 
with  the  hypothesis  that  “  if  there  are  any  records  in  the  Old 
Testament  earlier  than  the  time  of  David  they  will  have  been 
written  on  clay  tablets  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  script. 
And  careful  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  brings  phenomena  to  light  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  or  paraphrased  from  an  Assyrian  original”  ( Homiletic 
Review,  LX,  pp.  100—4).  Examining  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  view  of  discovering  how  far  it  can  readily 
be  turned  into  Assyrian,  he  claims  to  have  found  a  number  of 
words  which  imply  an  Assyrian  original.  Thus  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  Ham  and  Ammi,  Zuzim  and  Zamzumin,  in  Gen.  15 :  5 
and  Deut.  11:  29  is  supposed  to  imply  a  translation  from  the 
Assyrian.  In  Gen.  11:  29  the  phrase  “the  father  of  Iscah” 
is  but  a  repetition  of  “  the  father  of  Milcah  ”  through  failure 
to  note  that  the  same  cuneiform  character  has  the  phonetic 
value  of  both  is  and  mil. 

Commenting  on  2  S.  8 :  1  (“David  took  the  bridle  of  the 
mother  city  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines”),  Sayce 
writes :  “  Metheg-ammah  has  no  sense  in  Hebrew,  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  it  have  consequently  been  failures.  The  two 
words,  however,  are  simply  a  transliteration  of  two  Assyrian 
words  which  signify  ‘  the  military  road  of  the  mainland  ’  of 
Palestine.”  But  the  words,  literally  “  the  bridle  of  the  mother 
city,”  may  be  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  authority, 
jurisdiction,  as  indicated  in  the  parallel  passage  1  C.  18 :  1, 

“  David  took  Gath  and  its  towns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 

% 

tines.”  The  passage  is  not  decisive  for  the  new  view.7 

Something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Sayce’s  explanation  of  the 
crux  in  Gen.  4 :  22,  “  a  hammerer  of  every  artificer  in  bronze 
and  iron.”  According  to  Sayce,  “  the  two  Hebrew  words  for 
“hammerer”  and  “artificer”  are  alike  translations  of  the 

7  A  similar  expression,  ‘ 1  holding  the  bridle  of  countries,  ’  ’  is  found  in 
Arabic  writers.  See  Lane,  Arabic  Lexicon ,  1249;  Shultens  on  Job  30:  11, 
and  Koehler,  Gesch.,  II,  244. 
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same  Assyrian  original ;  they  were  alternative  renderings  which 
were  subsequently  combined  in  the  same  text.'’ 

Professor  Sayce  has  worked  in  this  field  many  years  and 
discovered  some  strange  phenomena,  but,  as  he  himself  says, 
“  the  work  is  far  from  finished  and  it  is  too  early  to  announce 
results  ” ;  nevertheless,  from  less  than  a  score  of  passages  pre¬ 
sented  thus  far,  he  would  have  us  accept  the  sweeping  generali¬ 
zation  that  by  his  discovery  “  the  foundations  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  its  theories  will  be  destroyed  together  with  the 
originality  of  the  Hebrew  text  upon  which  they  have  been 
built.” 

Unfortunately,  the  same  line  of  argument  would  prove  that 
the  later  historical  hooks,  no  less  than  the  earlier,  must  have 
been  composed  in  the  Assyrian  and  afterward  translated  into 
Hebrew.  Kings  and  Chronicles  exhibit  even  in  greater  degree 
phenomena  similar  to  those  which  Sayce  finds  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  Judges  and  Samuel.  Thus  1  C.  18  (parallel  to  2  S.  8) 
has  a  number  of  alternative  forms  which  might  with  equal 
plausibility  be  traced  to  an  Assyrian  original.  A  comparison 
of  Beth-lebaoth,  Josh.  19:  6  and  Beth-biri,  1  C.  4:  31;  of 
Gath-rimmon,8  Josh,  21 :  25  and  Bileam  1  C.  6:  70;  of  Jok- 
neam,9  Josh.  21 :  &4  and  Rammono,  1  C.  6 :  77  (which  are 
hardly  mere  scribal  errors)  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  the 
discrepancies  are  due  to  a  misreading  of  an  assumed  Assyrian 
original.  Sayce’s  argument  proves  too  much. 

Of  the  six  ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  king 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  form  Kebuchadrezzur10  ( Jer.  49 : 
28),  as  nearest  the  Babylonian  form,  is  probably  the  most  cor¬ 
rect.  It  might,  therefore,  be  argued  that  since  this  form  occurs 
in  Jeremiah,  the  prophecy  was  originally  written  in  cunei¬ 
form;  but  nothing  could  be  more  inconsequential.  Such  iso- 

8  If  the  name  be  turned  into  cuneiform,  it  can  be  read  either  Bil-im 
or  Gat-Rimmono. 

9  The  cuneiform  might  be  transliterated  either  as  Akanam  or  Rammuano. 

10  The  king’s  name  is  variously  written  in  the  monuments.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that  in  one  of  the  shorter  forms  we  may  read  either  Nabu-cu- 
du-nazar  or  Nabu-cu-dur-iuzar,  which  would  indicate  that  the  translitera¬ 
tion  was  not  always  the  same. 
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lated  examples  prove  merely  that  now  one  now  another  orthog¬ 
raphy  was  preferred  by  Hebrew  writers. 

While  questioning  that  Sayce  has  proved  his  thesis,  we  allow 
that  he  and  others  have  brought  support  to  our  contention,  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  first  and  last,  were  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  the  archaic  Phoenician  script,  but  that 
at  least  in  the  early  period,  less  so  in  the  later,  the  authors  and 
compilers  had  access  to  old  sources,  sometimes  in  Assyrian,  but 
usually  in  Hebrew.  We  agree  with  Strack:  “  Proof  is  lack¬ 
ing  that  the  Israelites  after  the  Conquest  made  use  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  writing  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  conjecture  put 
forth  by  Englishmen  and  by  Winckler  that  the  decalog  was 
originally  written  in  the  cuneiform  script  is  devoid  of  the 
slightest  proof”  (Herzog,  Real-Encyk.,  3  ed.). 

The  preceding  inquiry  establishes  four  propositions : 

1.  The  foreign  correspondence  of  Israel  (in  1400-600  B.C.) 
was  probably  carried  on  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  script 
(exceptionally,  perhaps,  in  the  Aramaic  language  and  script). 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  people  as  a  class  understood 
the  Assyrian,  or  that  Hebrew  history,  legislation,  prophecy  or 
literature  in  general  was  written  in  this  foreign  medium  of 
expression. 

3.  The  hypothesis  that  the  early  Old  Testament  books  were 
composed  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  the  cuneiform  script  is 
without  substantial  support. 

4.  The  only  conclusion  validated  by  facts  is  that  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  early  and  late,  were  written  originally 
in  the  Hebrew  language  and  script,  except  a  few  chapters  in 
Ezra  and  Daniel  (in  Aramaic). 

Central  Theological  Seminary, 

Dayton,  O. 


II. 


IS  CHRIST  DIVINE  ? :  A  STUDY  OF  THE  ARIAN 

CRISIS. 

JOHN”  ALFRED  FAULKNER. 

Is  Jesus  Christ  as  truly  divine  as  he  is  truly  human  ?  That 
was  the  question  raised  by  the  Arian  crisis,  and  perhaps  no 
more  important  question  has  ever  been  raised  in  the  history 
of  religion.  On  its  answer  Christianity  itself  hangs — whether 
it  is  one  of  many  religions,  a  beautiful  ethic,  fine  sentiments 
uttered  by  a  Galilean  dreamer  and  prophet,  a  better  Judaism, 
a  better  Stoicism,  or  whether  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  of  salvation  from  sin,  of  boundless  hope  and  help  for  lost 
men  and  women,  a  spring  of  new  life,  an  evangel  for  indi¬ 
viduals  as  for  nations,  a  message  of  light  and  of  healing  which 
proclaims  that  if  the  soul  gets  hold  of  Jesus  Christ  the  arms 
of  the  eternal  God  himself  lifts  him  up. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  be  frightened  by  the  remark  of  the 
eminent  Unitarian  Albert  Reville,  who,  like  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  long  since  left  Calvin  for  Socinus,  that  “  if  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  essential  to  Christianity,  this  dogma 
would  not  have  had  a  distinct  history.”1  Certainly  truth  may 
have  a  history  as  well  as  error,  and  if  it  is  a  live  truth  it  will 
have  growth.  Historically  the  only  question  is :  Did  the  first 
Christians  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  ?  If  so,  in  what 
sense  and  why  ?  If  it  could  he  shown  that  the  early  Christians 
never  dreamed  that  Christ  was  divine  except  in  the  sense  in 
which  good  and  great  men  are  divine,  that  would  be  a  most 
interesting  discovery,  a  tremendously  important  fact,  and  yet 
it  would  not  necessarily  bind  our  faith.  Because  in  matters 
of  religion  the  all  important  thing  is,  Is  it  true?  not,  Has  it 
ever  been  believed  before  ?  If  so,  when  ?  The  early  Chris- 

1Hist.  of  Dogma  of  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ ,  trans.,  London,  1878,  241. 
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tians  were  hopelessly  divided  on  important  questions,  and  they 
believed  things  which  no  one  believes  to-day.  The  weight 
placed  upon  history  by  Reville  and  the  so-called  liberals  gen¬ 
erally  is  not  misplaced,  but  is  one-sided.  It  needs  balancing 
by  other  factors.  For  the  deeper  question  as  to  a  doctrine  is 
always,  Is  it  true?  To  answer  that  history  is  important,  but 
other  things  are  also  important. 

The  notion  of  some  moderns  that  Jesus  was  only  a  spirit¬ 
ually  gifted  genius  did  not  exist  in  the  early  centuries.  Their 
burden  was  to  reconcile  the  actual  things  for  which  Christian¬ 
ity  stood,  that  there  is  one  God  alone,  everlasting,  loving  and 
working,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  is  divine  yet  human. 
In  making  that  reconciliation  Christians  did  not  always  reach 
the  same  result.  A  very  few  (who  finally  slunk  away  and 
disappeared)  claimed  that  he  was  a  man  and  no  more,  of  real 
human  origin,  upon  whom  God  descended  and  made  divine  at 
some  point  in  his  history.  Others  went  farther  and  said  that 
Christ  was  indeed  of  miraculous  birth,  but  was  furnished  by 
God  with  divinity  at  his  baptism.  Others  still  cut  the  knot 
by  saying  that  Christ  was  God  the  Father  himself  in  one  of 
his  appearances,  or  manifestations,  or  unfoldings.  These  three 
schools — at  least  the  last  two — were  all  trying  to  keep  Christ 
divine  while  preserving  their  monotheism.  How  there  was  a 
fourth  party,  just  as  strongly  monotheistic  as  the  others,  who 
saw  the  matter,  in  my  judgment,  more  deeply,  more  consis¬ 
tently,  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  experience,  and,  as 
it  happened  (and  this  ought  not  to  be  held  against  them)  more 
in  accordance  with  the  noblest  things  in  non-Christian  philos¬ 
ophy.  This  party,  starting  from  a  larger  conception  of  God 
and  a  finer  apprehension  of  Christ,  thought  of  the  latter  as 
existing  with  and  in  God  and  in  the  eternities,  either  from 
eternity  absolutely,  or  as  called  into  being  by  the  will  of  the 
Father  from  his  inmost  life,  and  so  an  actual  part  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  essence  of  the  one  only  God,  which  part  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  might  be  called  his  Word  (Logos),  his  Wisdom,  his 
World-  and  Redemption-side,  and  yet  existing  not  simply  in 
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thought  or  in  figure  or  as  an  attribute  but  in  actual  hypostatic 
“ personal”  union  and  communion  (the  word  person  of  course 
not  to  he  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  individual,  which  would 
give  us  two  or  more  Gods).  According  to  this  school,  arith¬ 
metically  we  have  only  one  God,  but  this  one  God  is  not  merely 
an  arithmetically  one  God  (Mohammedanism),  but  a  one  God 
in  a  manifold,  complex,  rich  abundant  social  life,  which  in  the 
terms  of  revelation  may  be  expressed  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
word  in  the  phrase  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit;  these  three 
existing  in  a  hypostatic  essential  union  and  communion  in  the 
life  of  God,  of  which  analogies  may  be  perceived  in  the  intel¬ 
lect,  sensibilities  and  will  of  man,  in  the  substance,  heat  and 
light  of  the  sun.  How  it  might  not  have  happened  that  this 
school  was  the  nearest  to  Christ,  both  historically  and  spir¬ 
itually.  But  it  actually  was  so.  That  is  the  view  of  Christ 
embodied  as  to  its  essence  in  the  first  three  Gospels — I  can  not 
stop  to  prove  this,  but  it  is  a  fact.  That  is  the  view  under¬ 
neath  the  representations  in  the  Acts,  that  is  the  view  which 
flowers  out  in  the  pastures  of  Paul,  that  is  the  view  of  Peter, 
and  of  course — though  not  more  so  in  principle,  only  as  to 
expression — in  the  writings  of  John.  And  when  we  come  to 
men  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  carrying  on  this  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  from  these  sources,  with  more  or  less  mixture, 
with  more  or  less  fidelity,  we  meet  the  same  conception,  colored 
by  their  environment,  by  their  education,  by  their  literary  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  same  essential  conception  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
one  with  the  Father  yet  distinct  from  him,  and  yet  absolutely 
human:  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertul- 
lian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Athanasius. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  can  not  give  my  readers  a 
detailed  account  of  the  views  of  these  men,  but  must  refer  them 
to  any  history  of  doctrine  within  their  reach.  Sometimes  in 
caring  for  monotheism  there  seems  a  placing  of  Christ  below 
God,  but  at  other  times  the  writer  shows  that  he  holds  Christ 
as  essentially  divine  in  the  preexistent  life  of  the  Godhead. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  that  the  Father 
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is  the  ruler  and  head  and  spring  of  this  complex  life,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  at  times  some  of  this  school  emphasized  that 
unduly,  but  the  essential  thing  with  them  was  the  oneness  of 
Christ  in  the  eternal  ground  of  Deity,  and  that  part  of  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  they  handed  down  to  us. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  on  one  side  or  the  other.  For  in¬ 
stance  Beville,  pp.  80-81,  gives  a  gross  caricature  of  the  views 
of  Origen  on  Christ,  and  as  his  witness  is  specially  important 
I  devote  a  moment  to  it. 

“  Origen  was  essentially  a  Unitarian.  Stated  summarily 
his  views  amount  to  this  that  Jesus  is  one  of  ourselves  united 
to  the  Deity  in  the  closest  manner  by  his  moral  sublimity.” 
Jesus  “was  man,  certainly  eternal,  but  only  as  we  are,  like 
us  in  his  nature.”  This  thoroughly  shallow  view  of  Origen 
does  him  great  injustice.  The  Son  is  the  image  of  the  Father, 
his  crown,  his  wisdom,  his  Logos,  proceeding  from  him  by  a 
process  that  is  part  of  the  being  of  God,  an  eternal  generation. 
He  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  but  is  also  a  distinct 
hypostasis  complete  in  his  own  subsistence.  “  Therefore  we 
worship  the  Father  of  truth  and  the  true  Son,  being  two  things 
in  hypostasis,  but  one  in  sameness  of  thought  and  in  harmony, 
one  in  sameness  of  will  ”  ( c .  Cels.  8  :  12).  But  he  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Father,  is  not  the  highest,  but  so  to  speak  the  “  sec- 
and  God,”  dependent  upon  the  Father.  This  Logos  became 
man,  so  that  we  have  the  God-man  (fdedvOpooTros  de  Pr.  2:  6). 
There  was  certainly  a  variety  of  elements  in  the  idea  of  Christ 
of  this  marvelously  acute,  suggestive,  many  sided  thinker,  but 
as  to  his  views  of  the  Logos  as  being  one  with  the  Father  in 
the  eternal  life  of  God  he  was  a  Trinitarian  through  and 
through.  Harnack  admits2  that  “  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
essence  of  the  Deity”  is,  according  to  Origen,  revealed  in 
Christ.  Thomasius,  who  studied  with  great  care  the  theolog¬ 
ical  ideas  of  Origen  and  set  them  forth  in  his  book  Origenes, 
1837,  thus  sums  up  (p.  150)  his  idea  of  the  Trinity: 

2  Hist.  Dogma,  II,  375. 
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There  are  three  divine,  independent  personalities  (hypostases) :  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitute  the  holy  trias. 
What  is  common  to  them  is  the  divine  being  (sein),  the  dedr-qs,  only  with 
this  difference  that  in  the  Father  it  is  original-essential  and  primitive,  in 
the  other  derived.  The  Father  is  the  original  ground,  alone  unbegotten, 
and  elevated  above  both  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  elevated  over 
all  other  beings.  The  Son  is  the  original  revelation  of  the  Father,  and 
the  mediator  of  all  farther  development  of  absolute  life,  begotten  from 
the  Father  in  eternity,  therefore  less.  The  Holy  Spirit  finally  is  the  first 
revelation  of  the  Son,  and  holds  himself  to  him  just  as  the  Son  does  to 
the  Father, — the  three  hypostases  therefore  being  not  one  (individual  or 
person,  Einer)  but  one  (being,  Eins).  The  work  of  the  Father  has  to  do 
with  everything  that  is,  and  consists  in  the  communication  of  being;  that 
of  the  Son  in  the  communication  of  reason;  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
to  do  with  the  saints  and  completes  in  them  the  work  of  illumination, 
sanctification  and  beatitude  begun  by  the  Father  and  mediated  through 
the  Son. 

O  no!  Origen  had  not  thought  through  the  Trinity  exactly 
in  the  same  terms  as  Athanasius,  but  he  was  no  Unitarian. 
Reville  is  slip-shod  in  other  representations  as  well  as  in  this 
on  Origen,  but  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  Pfleiderer  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Religions,”  International  Congress  lecture  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  September,  1903,  expanded  into  a  book,  The  Early 
Christian  Conception  of  Chnst  (1905),  who  reduces  Christ  to 
a  level  of  oriental  myths,  and  throws  all  his  divine  attributes 
into  a  scrapheap  of  fables  and  legends. 

There  was  a  class  of  people  in  the  early  Church  called 
dynamistic  Monarchians  who  followed  a  line  of  thought  con¬ 
cerning  Christ  which  has  fascinated  many :  among  others  Paul 
of  Somosata,  so  called  from  his  birth  in  the  Syrian  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  who  became  bishop  about  260  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  see  of  the  East,  Antioch,  then  attached  to  the  territory 
of  the  famous  queen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  for  whom  he  was  a 
kind  of  viceregent.  For  him  Jesus  was  a  man  and  no  more 
as  to  any  essential  preexistence  with  God.  But  he  was  much 
more  than  a  man — (1)  in  his  miraculous  birth,  (2)  in  being 
from  birth  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (3)  in  having 
received  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  this  Logos  not  being  a 
separate  hypostasis  in  the  life  of  God,  but  an  attribute  like  the 
reason  in  man.  On  account  of  these  furnishings  he  was  not 
11 
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only  born  pnre  and  holy,  but  be  remained  thus  all  bis  life, 
achieving  a  perfect  moral  union  with  God.  He  thus  became 
our  Redeemer  and  won  the  prize  of  love.  Though  Paul  thus 
secured  the  moral  divinity  of  Christ,  if  we  might  so  call  it,  in 
the  strongest  way,  yet  his  contemporaries  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  his  teachings  that  they  called  councils  at  Antioch  to  con¬ 
sider  them,  and  as  Eusebius  says  ( H .  E.  7 :  29),  “  his  false  doc¬ 
trine  clearly  shown  before  all,  and  he  was  excommunicated 
from  the  Catholic  Church  under  heaven.”  Many  of  our  mod¬ 
em  liberals  echo  with  the  necessary  variations  the  ideas  of  the 
Samosatan. 

There  was  another  man  in  Antioch,  probably  born  in  the 
same  town  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  sympathized  with  his 
views  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the  bishops 
who  had  excommunicated  him  (Theod.  1:3),  and  whom  Theo- 
doret  makes  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  Arius  and  his  followers. 
In  the  letter  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  bishop  of  Hicomedia  quoted 
by  Theodoret  1 :  4  the  former  calls  his  friend  “  my  fellow- 
Lucianist.”  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  able  presbyter 
Lucian,  the  head  of  an  exegetical  school  in  Antioch,  was  the 
link  betwen  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Arius.  It  is  probable,  says 
Harnack,3  that  Lucian  not  only  shared  the  views  of  his  fellow 
countryman  but  became  the  head  of  the  national  Syrian  part 
in  the  Antioch  church  in  opposition  to  the  Hellenistic  Roman. 
However,  the  agreement  could  not  have  been  perfect  or  endur¬ 
ing,  for  Lucian  must  have  later  taught  the  premundane  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos  and  his  full  personality  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus. 
This  is  shown  both  by  the  christological  views  of  his  scholars, 
but  also  by  the  different  way  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  the  his¬ 
torian  treats  him  and  Paul,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  errorist. 

Arius  was  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Lucian,  a 
bright  earnest  man,  tall,  lean,  with  a  somber  brow,  austere, 
irreproachable  in  morals,  with  a  smooth  winning  address,  but 
ever  ready  for  a  theological  fight.  What  his  views  were  he  sets 
3  In  Herzog-Hauck,  3  Aufl.,  1902,  XI,  655. 
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forth  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  sympathizer  Euse¬ 
bius,  bishop  of  Hicomedia,  so  interesting  and  important  that 
I  copy  it  from  Blomfield  Jackson’s  translation  of  Theodoret 
(1:  4),  putting  in  italics  the  important  parts: 

To  his  very  dear  lord,  the  man  of  God,  the  faithful  and  orthodox 
Eusebius,  Arius,  unjustly  persecuted  by  Alexander  the  pope  [bishop  of 
Alexandria],  on  account  of  that  all  conquering  truth  of  which  you  also 
are  a  champion,  sendeth  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

Ammonius  my  father  being  about  to  depart  to  Nicomedia,  I  considered 
myself  bound  to  salute  you  by  him,  withal  to  inform  that  natural  affection 
which  you  bear  toward  the  brethren  for  the  sake  of  God  and  his  Christ, 
that  the  bishop  greatly  wastes  and  persecutes  us,  and  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  against  us  [lit.,  moves  every  rope;  a  common  proverb  was,  to  let 
out  every  reef,  or  rope,  also,  to  move  everything,  xlvelp  ttclvxpvim].  He  has 
driven  us  out  of  the  city  as  atheists  because  we  do  not  concur  in  what  he 
publicly  preaches,  viz:  God  always,  the  Son  always,  as  the  Father  so  the 
Son;  the  Son  coexists  unbegotten  with  God;  he  is  everlasting;  neither  by 
thought  nor  by  any  interval  does  God  precede  the  Son  [it  is  doubtful  if 
Alexander  would  have  acknowledged  this  clause] ;  always  God,  always 
Son;  he  is  begotten  of  the  unbegotten;  the  Son  is  of  God  himself. 
Eusebius,  your  brother  bishop  of  Caesarea,  Theodotus  [bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria],  Paulinus  [bishop  of  Tyre,  then  of  Antioch],  Athanasius  [bishop 
of  Anazarbus  in  Cilicia,  to  be  distinguished  from  his  great  namesake], 
Gregorius  [bishop  of  Berytus  or  Beyrout],  ^Etius  [bishop  of  Lydda],  and 
all  the  bishops  of  the  East  have  been  condemned  because  they  say  that 
God  had  an  existence  prior  to  that  of  his  Son;  except  Philogonicus, 
Hellanicus  and  Macarius,  who  are  unlearned  men,  and  have  embraced 
heretical  opinions.  Some  say  that  the  Son  is  an  eructation,  others  that  he 
is  a  production,  others  that  he  is  also  unbegotten.  These  are  impieties  to 
which  we  cannot  listen  even  though  the  heretics  threaten  us  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths.  But  we  say  and  believe,  have  taught  and  do  teach  that  the 
Son  is  not  unbegotten,  not  in  any  part  of  the  unbegotten,  and  that  he 
does  not  derive  his  subsistence  from  any  matter;  but  that  by  his  own  will 
and  counsel  subsisted  before  time  and  before  ages  as  perfect  God,  only 
begotten  and  unchangeable,  and  that  before  he  was  begotten  or  created, 
prepared  or  established,  he  was  not.  For  he  was  not  unbegotten.  We  are 
persecuted  because  we  say  that  the  Son  has  a  beginning,  but  that  God  is 
without  beginning.  This  is  the  cause  of  our  persecution,  and  likewise 
because  we  say  that  he  is  of  the  non-existent  (i£  ovk  6vt uv  eVni').  And  this 
we  say  because  he  is  neither  part  of  God  nor  of  any  essential  being 
(££  virox^fMevov  nvo s).  For  this  we  are  persecuted;  the  rest  you  know. 

I  bid  thee  farewell  in  the  Lord,  remembering  our  affliction,  my  fellow 
Lucianist  and  true  Eusebius. 

How  contradictory !  by  bis  own  will  tbe  Son  came  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  yet  there  was  a  time  in  eternity  when  be  did  not  exist. 
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He  is  God  and  yet  lie  is  begotten,  created  and  purposed.  From 
other  expressions  of  Arius  we  learn  that  he  believed  that  the  Son 
is  the  Logos  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  but  not  the  Logos  imma¬ 
nent  in  God,  but  only  participating  in  it.  The  Logos  is  divine 
energy,  the  Son  a  created  divine  being,  through  whom  the 
world  is  created.  Through  his  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favor 
he  received  the  name  God  and  Son  of  God.  “  The  Logos  is 
different  from  and  unlike  the  substance  ( ovaua )  and  peculiar 
nature  (Z&o'ttjto?)  of  the  Father  in  all  respects/’4  He  is  by 
nature  mutable,  but  God  saw  that  he  would  remain  good  and 
conferred  upon  him  in  advance  the  divine  glory  that  he  mer¬ 
ited.  The  doctrine  certainly  is  a  strange  conglomeration. 
Loofs5  quotes  Hermann  Schultz  as  saying  that  “  it  is  in  content 
the  most  baseless  and  dogmatically  worthless  of  all  the  Christ- 
ologies  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  dogma,”  and 
Schultz  is  right.  A  Unitarian  scholar  and  lecturer  on  Church 
History  in  Harvard  University,  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Allen 
calls  it6  “  that  nondescript  illogical  compromise,”  which  made 
“  Christ  the  Son  of  God  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  was  the  Son  of  Saturn  and  Mars  of  Jupiter.  If  Christians 
are  to  worship  a  divinity  who  is  after  all  not  the  supreme  God, 
what  are  they  better  than  their  enemies  ?  ”  Arius  came  out 
with  these  views  about  318. 

His  great  opponent  was  Athanasius,  deacon  and  later  (328) 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  stepped  forward  with  a  decisiveness 
and  power  never  known  before  for  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
divinity  of  Christ,  a  doctrine  which  as  I  have  said,  was  in  line 
with  the  purest  and  straightest  tradition  and  most  in  harmony 
with  the  Hew  Testament.  Partial  and  defective  views  passed 
away — of  course,  not  immediately;  but  Athanasius’s  polemic, 
the  precision,  fullness,  largeness  and  religious  fervor  of  his 
defence  of  the  doctrine  really  created  a  new  epoch  in  history. 
I  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  his  putting  of  the  case.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  besides  a  destructive  criticism  of  Arius’s  views, 

4  Arius,  Thalia,  quoted  by  Athanasius,  Or.  con.  Ar.,  1:2,  §  6. 

5  In  Herzog-Hauck,  3  AufL,  II,  11. 

9  Ch.  Hist.,  I,  110-11. 
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he  founded  his  own  on  (1)  a  constant  reference  to  the  Bible, 
(2)  a  showing  of  the  necessity  of  the  entrance  of  God  himself 
into  humanity  to  secure  ( a )  the  full  truth  concerning  God  and 
divine  things,  ( b )  fellowship  with  God,  (c)  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  certainty  of  salvation,  ( d )  immortality  of  man, 
and  (e)  that  union  with  God  which  is  the  glory  of  man.  By 
the  Incarnation  God  himself  has  entered  into  our  race  and 
thereby  lifted  it  up  into  abiding  fellowship.  The  race  as  such, 
therefore,  is  in  a  sense  a  saved  and  deified  race.  We  have 
secured  grace,  righteousness,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  new  life  and 
with  it  immortality.  It  is  the  religious  motive  and  life  which 
animate  the  discussions  of  Athanasius  which  give  them  their 
peculiar  appeal.  He  placed  the  defense  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  where  every  true  Christian,  it  seems  to  me,  must  feel 
that  it  belongs.  As  long  as  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
redemption,  of  salvation,  of  communion  with  God,  and  of  eter¬ 
nal  life,  then  it  must  be  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation;  and 
if  so,  the  men  who  saved  that  religion  in  the  Arian  crisis 
wrought  a  work  of  inestimable  value  for  the  human  race. 

But  did  not  Constantine  save  it  at  the  Council  of  ISTicea? 
Ho.  The  pen  of  Athanasiu§  and  the  truths  he  stood  for  were 
worth  all  the  Constantines  and  councils  in  the  world.  I  can 
not  go  into  that  council  (325),  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
were  three  creeds  presented.  First,  Arius  presented  his  creed, 
but  so  far  was  it  from  meeting  the  assent  of  the  assembly  that 
they  would  not  give  it  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  through.  Poor 
Arius !  Where  were  all  the  bishops  of  whom  he  boasted  in  his 
letter  quoted  a  moment  ago?  One  would  suppose  from  that 
letter  that  his  creed  represented  an  opinion  quite  universally 
held.  Where  is  his  following  now  ?  Gone,  leaving  not  a 
wrack  behind.  Then  the  middle  party  presented  a  creed 
through  the  historian  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  said  that  it 
was  the  basis  of  instruction  in  his  church  (Theod.  1 :  11),  and 
which  as  the  creed  on  which  the  majority  in  the  Council  were 
ready  to  unite,  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  reader.7 

7  Text  in  app.  to  Athan.,  De  Decretis,  Soer.,  1,  8,  etc. 
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We  believe  in  one  God  almighty  Father,  the  creator  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible,  and  in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Logos  of  God,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  first  born  of 
all  creation,  begotten  by  God  the  Father  before  all  times.  By  him  have 
all  things  become,  who  for  our  salvation  became  flesh  and  lived  among 
men;  who  suffered  and  on  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead,  who  went  up 
to  his  Father  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  so  we  believe  that  each  one  has 
his  own  being,  that  the  Father  is  really  Father,  the  Son  really  Son,  the 
Holy  Spirit  really  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  Lord  in  sending  out  his  disciples 
to  preach  also  said,  Go  forth  and  make  disciples  of  all  peoples,  through 
the  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  we  are  determined  to  hold  and  to  think,  and  to  remain 
faithful  to  this  faith  until  death,  as  we  also  anathematize  every  godless 
heresy. 

Now  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  creeds 
in  the  world,  the  creed  of  a  local  church,  the  unstudied  frank 
confession  of  multitudes  of  believers.  It  shows  how  little 
Unitarianism,  how  little  Monarchianism,  how  little  Paul-of- 
Samosatism,  how  little  of  Arianism,  there  was  in  the  church.  It 
is  Trinitarian,  it  is  almost  extravagant  in  asserting  the  deity  of 
Christ  (God  of  God,  Light  of  Light).  The  only  possible  rift 
within  the  lute  to  the  Athanasian  listeners  was  the  expression, 
“  begotten  from  the  Father  before  all  times ’’  which,  though 
it  guarded  the  absolute  essential  oneness  of  Christ  with  the 
Father,  left  a  loophole  for  those  who  wanted  to  infer  a  lower 
meaning.  The  Eusebian  creed  was  a  thoroughly  scriptural 
and  orthodox  statement  (for  instance,  “  before  all  times  ” 
means  in  eternity,  that  is,  an  eternal  begetting,  a  process  in¬ 
volved  in  the  very  being  of  God, — so  it  might  be  interpreted; 
and  for  “  firstborn  of  all  creatures  ”  or  creation,  see  Col.  1 :  15 
and  compare  Heb.  1:  5,  6),  hut  it  was  just  because  it  did  not 
explicitly  exclude  in  so  many  words  another  interpretation 
which  the  Arians  were  ready  to  place  upon  it — for  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  theologians  who  want  to  press  statements  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  is  notorious — that  the  right  wing  insisted  on  its  modifi¬ 
cation  or  enlargement  in  the  interest  of  perfect  protection  from 
Arianism.  So  the  Athanasians  pressed  through  their  revisions 
and  won  the  assent  of  the  emperor  and  of  nearly  every  man  in 
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the  council.  As  thus  changed  and  finally  passed  (only  two 
or  three  men  dissenting  out  of  more  than  three  hundred)  the 
creed  reads:8 

We  believe  in  the  one  God  Almighty  Father,  Creator  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible,  in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  only 
begotten  from  the  Father,  and  out  of  the  substance  (or  being,  oua-tas) 
of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true  God,  begotten, 
not  made,  of  one  substance  ( o/xoovaiov ,  a  word  that  many  balked  at  on 
account  of  its  association  with  patripassion  Monarchianism,  or  Sabel- 
lianism,  and  for  which  in  itself  Athanasius  did  not  care  if  the  fact  was 
preserved),  through  whom  all  things  have  become  [eyhero) — all  things  in 
heaven  as  well  as  those  in  earth,  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came 
down  and  became  flesh,  became  man,  suffered,  and  rose  on  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  heaven,  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  say,  There  was  when  he  was  not,  and,  Before  he 
was  begotten  he  was  not,  and,  That  he  became  out  of  nothing  £  vk  ovtcjv 
iy £v£to)  ,  or  those  who  pretend  that  he  was  out  of  another  substance  or 
essence,  or  that  the  Son  of  God  is  (created)  or  changeable  or  alterable, — 
these  the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes. 

Why  did  the  middle  party  give  in  ?  The  weight  of  the  em¬ 
peror  alone  ?  Hardly.  The  most  of  those  nearest  the  emperor 
were  themselves  of  this  party  or  Arians.  He  would  naturally 
have  sided  with  them.  Besides  they  were  too  numerous  and 
too  able  to  be  moved  by  imperial  pressure,  though  the  emperors 
final  decision  for  the  right  wing  helped  the  result.  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable  and  fairer  to  assume  that  Eusebius  the  his¬ 
torian  explains  the  situation  when  he  says  in  his  letter  of  ex¬ 
planation  to  his  church  at  Caesarea  (Soc.  1:  8)  that  they 
received  the  additions  “  when  on  mature  deliberation  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  they  appeared  to  agree  with 
what  we  had  originally  proposed  as  a  sound  confession.”  He 
speaks  of  the  “  caution  which  has  characterized  both  our  exami¬ 
nation  of  and  concurrence  in  these  things.”  In  other  words 
the  debate  had  convinced  the  Origenist  party  that  the  additions 
proposed  by  the  theologians  of  the  right  were  only  the  logical 
carrying  out  of  their  own  ideas,  besides  being  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  slippery  assent  of  the  Arians  to  the  Caesarean 
symbol,  to  exclude  the  leveling  down  of  the  Son  to  a  mere 
creature. 

8  Text  in  Ath.  Be.  Beer.,  Theod.  1:  12,  Soc.  1:  8,  etc. 
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Ha  mack,  though  lie  admits  (TV :  49)  that  this  result  “  saved 
the  religious  conviction  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  per¬ 
fect  fellowship  with  God,”  as  over  against  “  a  doctrine  which 
had  no  understanding  of  the  inner  essence  of  religion,”  claims 
that  the  Hicene  issue  “  sacrificed  the  historical  Christ.”  This 
was  not  only  not  so,  hut  it  saved  the  historical  Christ,  him  of 
whom  the  genuine  words  of  history  describe  as  not  only  Son 
of  Man  but  also  Son  of  God.  Hot  only  so,  but  if  Christianity 
was  to  be  preserved  as  a  religion  of  redemption,  of  salvation 
from  sin,  no  other  result  could  have  been  reached.  The  only 
dark  side  to  this  history  is  the  ingripping  of  the  state  in  relig¬ 
ious  matters  with  the  damnable  consequences  that  ensued.  But 
that  happened  because  this  drama  was  played  out  in  325,  and 
not  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J. 
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III. 


EDWIN  MARKHAM,  THE  POET  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

EDWARD  S.  BKOMER. 

As  a  preliminary  statement,  a  condensed  outline  of  the  life 
of  Edwin  Markham,  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  should  be 
given.  He  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  April  23,  1852. 
His  parents  were  frontiersmen.  Colonel  William  Markham, 
the  first  cousin  of  William  Penn  and  likewise  confidential  sec¬ 
retary  of  Penn  whilst  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  his  an¬ 
cestor.  On  his  mothers  side  his  forbears  were  Puritans.  The 
family  had  representatives  in  the  continental  army. 

Quite  early  in  life  he  lost  his  father.  The  mother  with  the 
children  moved  into  central  California.  Their  circumstances 

v 

were  poor;  schools  were  inadequate;  and  Mr.  Markham,  the 
oldest  in  the  family,  was  brought  up  a  herdsman  in  the  valley 
of  the  Suisun  hills.  He  became  a  prodigious  reader,  having  a 
passion  to  know.  In  order  to  understand  him  and  his  poetry, 
we  must  understand  his  oneness  with  nature,  books  and  Jesus 
Christ.  These  simple  elements  entered  into  his  early  life. 
The  freedom  of  pastoral  life  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
meditation  and  response  to  these  great  fundamentals. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the 
first  of  the  mountain  counties.  Later  he  graduated  from  San 
Jose  State  Normal.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Christian  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  after  graduation  read  law  for  a  while. 

He  had  early  come  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
William  Morris,  of  England,  and  believed  in  the  industrial 
basis  of  life.  Instead  of  pursuing  law  at  once,  he  became  a 
blacksmith  and  mastered  the  trade.  Longfellow  has  immor¬ 
talized  the  village  blacksmith  in  his  poetry,  but  this  blacksmith, 
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himself  the  creator  of  poetry,  has  immortalized  himself  in  his 
own  song.  As  Robert  Burns  sang  as  he  plowed,  so  Markham 
made  the  anvil  ring  to  the  music  of  his  soul.  The  University 
of  California  soon  discovered  him  as  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  wide  intelligence  and  made  him  Master  of 
Thompkins  Observation  School  at  Oakland. 

I  have  mentioned  this  early  period  of  his  life  as  necessary 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  his  poetry.  His  keen  sense  of 
nature  and  of  the  meaning  of  labor,  his  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-men,  his  direct  and  natural  touch  with  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  all  were  formed  and  developed  in  this 
early  period  when  he  lived  in  the  loneliness  and  simplicity  of 
his  mountain  home.  He  has  one  son  and  of  him  he  has  written 
one  of  the  best  of  his  poems.  In  1899  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
U.  Y.,  and  subsequently  to  Staten  Island.  He  first  tried  Hew 
York  City  but  found  it  intolerable.  He  is  himself  only  in  his 
country  home.  As  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East,  he  made  his 
presence  felt  and  was  soon  well  received  everywhere.  His  best 
known  poem  is  “  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,”  published  in  book 
form  with  other  verses  in  1899.  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems 
was  issued  in  1901  and  likewise  Field  Folk:  Interpretations  of 
Millet.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  more  recent  volume  entitled, 
The  Poetry  of  J esus. 

The  closing  chapters  of  Clarence  Stedman’s  Poets  of  America 
has  a  section  on  “  Sursum  Corde”  and  another  on  “  Our  Hovi- 
tiate  Ended.”  In  these  sections  Mr.  Stedman  tries  to  show 
that  the  freedom  of  American  poetry  is  at  hand.  The  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  European  methods  and  models  is  past.  He  says 
in  quoting  from  Hr.  Storrs :  “  Our  key-note  assuredly  should 
be  that  of  freshness  and  joy;  the  sadness  of  declining  races  has 
only  the  beauty  of  natural  pathos.  There  is  no  cause  for  mor¬ 
bidly  introspective  verse — no  need,  I  hope,  for  dilettanteism — in 
this  brave  country  of  ours  for  centuries  to  come.”  In  defining 
the  American  ideal  he  further  says :  “  The  reason  that  a  decid¬ 
edly  autochthonous  kind  was  not  then  proffered,  unless  by 
Whitman,  was  that  a  distinction  between  the  conditions  of 
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England  and  America  was  not  more  strongly  established. 
Since  the  war  our  novitiate  has  ended.  We  welcome  home- 
productions;  our  servility  to  foreign  judgment  has  lessened, 
and  we  apply  with  considerable  self-poise  our  own  standards 
of  criticism  to  things  abroad.  We  have  outlived  the  greed  of 
a  childhood  that  depends  on  sustenance  furnished  by  its  elders, 
and  are  far  indeed  from  the  senile  atrophy  which  also  must 
borrow  to  recruit  its  wasting  powers.” 

Mr.  Stedman  in  these  quotations  evidently  believes  that  the 
time  for  the  fulfillment  of  Emerson's  great  essay  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scholar  is  bound  to  come.  This  volume  was  published  in 
1899.  The  closing  portion  just  quoted  is  a  prophecy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  possibilities  but  with  the  express  statement  that  America 
has  not  yet  produced  its  real  distinctive  American  poetry.  In 
Walt  Whitman  he  finds  one  who  is  really  indigenous  but  an 
artisan  in  poetry  rather  than  an  artist.  In  1906  Mr.  Stedman 
wrote  to  Air.  B.  O.  Elower,  the  editor  of  the  Arena,  after  the 
publication  of  “  The  AEan  wifh  the  Hoe  ” :  “  You  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  understanding  and  depicting  the  ambient  air,  as  the 
French  would  say,  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  poet  of  democracy 
in  the  world,  and  you  have  done  this  by  calling  attention  to  the 
art  displayed  in  AEr.  Markham;  s  verses.  How,  democracy  and 
art  have  not  previously  been  found  in  such  close  union.  Whit¬ 
man,  in  spite  of  his  natural  charm,  vigor,  originality,  was  never 
an  artist  in  the  academic  sense  and  for  this  reason  many  critics 
do  not  enjoy  reading  him.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  we  have  a  poet  who  brings  us  a  chiselled  and  statu¬ 
esque  art  right  out  of  the  soul.” 

Mr.  Flower  himself  regards  Markham  most  highly  and  says 
of  him  in  the  Arena:  “  Of  our  true  poets  in  the  new  world, 
Edwin  Markham  is  in  our  judgment  easily  the  premier.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  the  greatest  poet  of  democracy  in  our  age.”  David 
G.  Downey  in  his  volume,  Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teach¬ 
ing,  declares  that  “  When  we  ask,  what  is  his  special  and  cen¬ 
tral  contribution  to  the  thought  of  to-day  ?  the  answer  is  not 
difficult.  He  is  the  poet  of  humanity — of  man  in  relations 
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...  his  Muse  is  tuned  to  the  key-note  of  social  brotherhood.” 

The  justification  of  the  subject,  “  Edwin  Markham,  the  Poet 
of  Democracy/’  is  evident.  In  order  to  make  it  clear,  it  will 
he  developed  in  four  divisions;  viz.,  first,  his  poetic  vision  of 
democracy;  second,  his  sympathy  with  the  masses;  third,  his 
conception  of  democratic  service;  fourth,  his  hope  for  the 
future.  In  other  words  Markham’s  message  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  one  of  vision,  sympathy,  service  and  hope. 

I.  Poetry  and  democracy  to  some  minds  seem  well-nigh  in¬ 
compatible.  Poetry  usually  means  high  individualism,  culture 
and  special  patronage.  Democracy  means  mass-average,  social 
equality,  common  sense,  frequent  vulgarity  and  the  fickle  rule 
of  public  opinion.  Is  poetry  compatible  at  all  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  and  social  struggles  and  the  materialistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  modern  life  ?  It  is  right  here  that  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Markham’s  position  in  American  poetry  is  mani¬ 
fest.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the  reality  of  poetry  in  social  democ¬ 
racy.  Mr.  Stedman  finds  this  to  be  the  case  in  Markham’s 
poetry  and  declares  that  in  him  we  have  a  clearer  union  of 
democracy  and  poetry  than  ever  before  realized.  In  a  conver¬ 
sation  noted  in  one  of  our  magazines  Mr.  Markham  is  said  to 
have  remarked  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  modem 
poetry  that,  “  Science  opens  a  new  mystery  for  the  poet’s  won¬ 
der;  history  discloses  new  dramas  for  his  instruction;  democ¬ 
racy  reveals  new  ground  for  his  hopes  and  his  prophecy.  The 
world  was  never  before  so  rich  in  all  the  precious  seed  of  poesy. 
All  that  is  needed  for  the  new  prophetic  age  is  that  the  poets 
shall  appear — men  with  the  far-seeing  eye,  the  passionate  heart 
and  the  power  of  coupling  words  to  their  loftier  uses.” 

In  beginning  to  illustrate  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  delay 
a  moment  longer.  In  Markham  poetry  and  democracy  are 
inseparable.  The  man  is  his  creed  and  his  creed  is  his  poetry. 
Democracy  for  him  is  a  state  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
not  only  vested  in  the  people  as  a  whole  and  exercised  directly 
by  them  or  by  representatives  chosen  by  them,  but  is  also  equally 
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vested  in  social  and  economic  management  “  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.”  That  is,  democracy  is  not  only 
manifest  as  a  matter  of  political  government  but  of  economic, 
commercial,  industrial  and  social  control  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

He  said  at  one  time  in  an  address  in  Xew  York  Citv:  “I 
believe  Jesus  is  the  supreme  Saviour  of  men.  But  his  Saviour- 
hood  must  descend  into  industry.  Jesus  must  be  seen  as  the 
Saviour  of  business  and  until  our  business  is  saved,  lifted  into 
the  sphere  of  brotherhood,  we  are  not  saved.  Competition  and 
self-seeking  in  business  are  pagan.  Business  must  be  coopera¬ 
tive  and  Christian.  Jesus  must  appear  as  the  Saviour  of  in¬ 
dustry.  His  spirit  must  be  heard  singing  in  all  the  wheels  of 
civilization.”  We  can  readily  see  that  in  this  conception  we 
have  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  high  idealism  with 
the  grim  realism  of  social  and  economic  struggles,  aspirations 
and  hopes. 

His  sense  of  vision  and  rhapsody  as  a  poet  is  associated,  as 
in  the  call  of  the  poets  of  old,  with  a  high  personal  individual 
exaltation,  touch  with  the  infinite  source  of  truth  and  life  in 
God,  direct  insight  into  the  heart  of  struggling,  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  helpful,  saving  message 
burning  in  his  soul.  Like  the  Psalmist  he  might  cry  out, 
“  My  heart  was  hot  within  me ;  while  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned;  then  I  spake  with  my  tongue.”  Thus  in  the  ‘‘  Whirl¬ 
wind  Boad”  we  have  the  exaltation  of  the  prophet  on  the 
mount  of  vision  set  forth  in  the  spirit  of  a  real  revelation : 

The  Muses  wrapped  in  mysteries  of  light 
Came  in  a  rush  of  music  on  the  night; 

And  I  was  lifted  wildly  on  quick  wings, 

And  borne  away  into  the  deep  of  things. 

The  dead  doors  of  my  being  broke  apart; 

A  wind  of  rapture  blew  across  my  heart; 

The  inward  song  of  worlds  rang  still  and  clear; 

I  felt  the  Mystery  the  Muses  fear; 

Yet  they  went  swiftening  on  the.  ways  untrod, 

And  hurled  me  breathless  at  the  feet  of  God. 
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I  felt  faint  touches  of  the  final  Truth — 

Moments  of  trembling  love,  moments  of  youth. 

A  vision  swept  away  the  human  wall; 

Slowly  I  saw’  the  meaning  of  it  all — 

Meaning  of  life  and  time  and  death  and  birth, 

But  cannot  tell  it  to  the  men  of  Earth. 

I  only  paint  the  way,  and  they  must  go 

The  whirlwind  road  of  song  if  they  would  know. 

Compared  with  this  sense  of  vision  there  is  also  a  keen  reali¬ 
zation  of  mission,  nobly  voiced  in  the  following  lines: 

O  Poet,  thou  art  holden  with  a  vow: 

The  light  of  higher  worlds  is  on  thy  brow, 

And  Freedom’s  star  is  soaring  in  thy  breast. 

Go,  be  a  dauntless  voice,  a  bugle-cry 
In  darkening  battle  when  the  winds  are  high — 

A  clear  sane  cry  wherein  the  God  is  heard 
To  speak  to  men  the  one  redeeming  word. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  the  content  of  his  vision  into  his 
own  words.  Its  ecstacy  robs  it  not  of  its  sanity ;  nor  its  idealism 
of  its  realism ;  nor  its  heavenliness  of  its  earthliness.  “ Always 
in  his  thought  is  the  consciousness  of  the  social  bond  that  binds 
or  should  bind  men  into  associations  and  organizations  for  the 
common  weal.”  One  theme  runs  through  all  his  work.  It 
has,  however,  many  delightful  and  suggestive  variations.  We 
miss  the  myriad-mindedness  of  a  Shakespeare,  and  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  a  Browning,  and  the  rich  ornateness  of  a  Milton 
but  nevertheless  his  Pauline  intensity  of  theme  has  variations 
and  harmonies  which  reveal  at  intervals  the  full  orchestration 
of  human  life  in  its  depth,  greatness  and  glory.  Hature,  hu¬ 
man  life  and  religion,  all  reveal  the  social  bond  and  declare  the 
social  law.  Divine  fatherhood  and  brotherhood  are  written 
everywhere.  This  brotherhood  is  not  only  political  but  social 
and  industrial.  A  religious  or  political  freedom  is  but  the 
foretaste  of  economic  liberty.  The  revealed  will  of  God  is 
that  all  men  are  brethren  and  so  should  live.  This  is  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Markham’s  vision. 
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The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life’s  final  star  is  Brotherhood. 

For  it  will  bring  again  to  Earth 
Her  long-lost  Poesy  and  Mirth; 

Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 

A  kingly  power  upon  the  race. 

And  till  it  come,  we  men  are  slaves, 

And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Come,  clear  the  way,  then,  clear  the  way: 

Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 

Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path: 

Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath — 

Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 

To  this  Event  the  ages  ran: 

Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for  Man. 

The  vision  of  Markham  is  a  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Father¬ 
hood  and  Brotherhood  are  the  key-notes  of  his  song.  All  men 
are  brethren.  The  welfare  of  Ml  the  people  is  the  welfare  of 
the  average  man  and  it  is  he  that  comes  to  himself  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus. 

Yea,  for  He  comes  to  lift  the  Public  Care — 

To  build  on  Earth  the  Vision  hung  in  air. 

This  is  the  one  fulfillment  of  His  Law — 

The  one  Fact  in  the  mockeries  that  seem. 

This  is  the  Vision  that  the  prophets  saw — 

The  Comrade  Kingdom  builded  in  their  dream. 

Into  this  Comrade  Kingdom  all  are  invited  and  none  more 
earnestly  than  the  poor. 

Haste,  O  people:  all  are  bidden — 

Haste  from  places,  high  or  hidden: 

In  Mary ’s  Child  the  Kingdom  comes,  the  heaven  in  beauty  bends ! 

He  has  made  all  life  completer: 

He  has  made  the  Plain  Way  sweeter, 

For  the  stall  is  His  first  shelter  and  the  cattle  His  first  friends. 

He  has  come!  the  skies  are  telling: 

He  has  quit  the  glorious  dwelling; 

And  first  the  tidings  came  to  us,  the  humble  shepherd  folk. 

He  has  come  to  field  and  manger, 

And  no  more  is  God  a  Stranger: 

He  comes  as  Common  Man  at  home  with  cart  and  crooked  yoke. 
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As  the  shadow  of  a  cedar 
To  a  traveler  in  gray  Kedar 

Will  be  the  kingdom  of  His  love,  the  kingdom  without  end. 

Tongues  and  ages  may  disclaim  Him, 

Yet  the  Heaven  of  heavens  will  name  Him 
Lord  of  peoples,  Light  of  nations,  elder  Brother,  tender  Friend. 

II.  A  man  with  such  a  vision  of  democracy  would  he  false 
to  himself  if  he  were  not  at  one  with  the  people  whose  days  of 
common  good  and  glory  he  sees  so  near  at  hand.  Markham  in 
birth,  training  and  aspiration  is  a  man  of  the  people.  hTature 
knew  him  as  a  son  and  in  him  every  man  finds  a  brother.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  list  of  his  poems  proves  this  at  once :  “  The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,”  “  The  Man  under  the  Stone,”  “  The  Hock 
Breaker,”  “  The  Sower,”  “  The  Builders,”  “  The  Angelus,” 
“  The  Plowman,”  “  The  Toilers,”  etc.  To  read  these  poems 
is  to  feel  the  warm  inner  heart-heat  of  the  masses  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  “  The  Toilers”  we  at  once  feel  his  keen 
sympathy  with  all  laborers  and  catch  his  view-point. 

Their  blind  feet  drift  in  the  darkness,  and  no  one  is  leading; 
Their  toil  is  the  pasture,  where  hyenas  and  harpies  are  feeding; 

In  all  lands  and  always,  the  wronged,  the  homeless,  the  humbled 
Till  the  cliff -like  pride  of  the  spoiler  is  shaken  and  crumbled, 

Till  the  Pillars  of  Hell  are  uprooted  and  left  to  their  ruin, 

And  a  rose-garden  gladdens  the  places  no  rose  ever  blew  in, 

Where  now  men  huddle  together  and  whisper  and  hearken, 

Or  hold  their  bleak  hands  over  embers  that  die  out  and  darken. 

What  a  beautiful  description  of  the  “  Plowman  ”  we  have  in 
the  poem  of  this  title.  It  has  all  the  abandonment  and  grace 
of  Burn’s  most  liquid  verse. 

His  furrows  are  darkening  into  the  hollow, 

Lightly  behind  him  the  blackbirds  follow — 

By  quick  little  journeys  they  follow  and  whistle. 

Now  a  gossamer  ship  breaks  away  to  the  blue 

(Who  stands  by  the  railing  and  waves  adieu?) 

All  night  it  was  moored  to  a  thistle. 

Who  knows  the  glad  business  afoot  on  the  by-way? 

Who  knows  the  bold  hopes  sent  adrift  on  the  sky-way? 

Millet’s  “  Harvesters  ”  makes  him  feel  the  pathos  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  landless,  homeless  toilers  of  Europe  and  he  most  truly 
describes  them : 
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Lo,  they  had  bread  while  they  were  out  a-toiling  in  the  sun: 

Now  they  are  strolling  beggars,  for  the  harvest  work  is  done. 

They  are  the  gods  of  husbandry:  they  gather  in  the  sheaves, 

But  when  the  autumn  strips  the  wood,  they’re  drifting  with  the  leaves. 
They  plow  and  sow  and  gather  in  the  glory  of  the  corn; 

They  know  the  noon,  they  know  the  pitiless  rains  before  the  morn;  • 
They  know  the  sweep  of  furrowed  fields  that  darken  in  the  gloom — 

A  little  while  their  hope  on  earth,  then  evermore  their  tomb. 

Any  one  who  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  and  recalls  the 

former  days  of  hand-sowing,  scythes  and  cradles  can  see  the 

very  form  of  the  sower  as  Markham  describes  him  coming  home 

at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Soon  will  the  lonesome  cricket  by  the  stone 
Begin  to  hush  the  night;  and  lightly  blown 
Field  fragrances  will  fill  the  fading  blue — 

Old  furrow-scents  that  ancient  Eden  knew. 

Soon  in  the  upper  twilight  will  be  heard 
The  winging  whisper  of  a  homing  bird. 

Who  is  it  coming  on  the  slant  brown  slope, 

Touched  by  the  twilight  and  her  mournful  hope — 

Coming  with  hero  step,  with  rhythmic  swing, 

Where  all  the  bodily  motions  weave  and  sing? 

The  grief  of  the  ground  is  in  him,  yet  the  power 
Of  Earth  to  hide  the  furrow  with  the  flower. 

He  is  the  stone  rejected,  yet  the  stone 
Whereon  is  built  metropolis  and  throne. 

Out  of  his  toil  come  all  their  pompous  shows, 

Their  purple  luxury  and  plush  repose! 

The  grime  of  this  bruised  hand  keeps  tender  white 
The  hands  that  never  labor,  day  nor  night. 

His  feet  that  only  know  the  field’s  rough  floors 
Send  lordly  steps  down  echoing  corridors. 

Yea,  this  vicarious  toiler  at  the  plow 
Gives  that  fine  pallor  to  my  lady’s  brow. 

And  idle  armies  with  their  boom  and  blare, 

Flinging  their  foolish  glory  on  the  air — 

He  hides  their  nakedness,  he  gives  them  bed, 

And  by  his  alms  their  hungry  mouths  are  fed. 

The  poem,  u  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,”  discovered  Markham 
to  the  world.  In  a  fortnight  he  became  famous.  So  deeply 
did  his  poem  strike  one  of  the  key-notes  of  the  social  discontent 
that  corporations  and  capitalists  were  everywhere  aroused. 

12 
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One  of  them  in  the  New  York  Sun  offered  seven  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  best  answer  to  it.  It  was  awarded  to  John  Vance 
Cheney.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  answer  was  forgotten 
almost  in  its  very  birth,  but  “  The  Man  with  the  Hoe”  to-day 
lives  in  ever-increasing  thousands  of  humble  hearts.  Its  super¬ 
scription  is  a  quotation  from  Genesis :  “  God  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  him.”  Who  that 
has  read  these  lines  will  ever  forget  them  ? 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

The  problem  of  economic  freedom  is  a  deep  one.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  pressure  of  the  upper  currents  is  so  heavy  that 
the  struggle  often  becomes  fateful,  hopeless  and  tragical.  The 
poem,  “  The  Man  under  the  Stone,”  has  in  mind  the  Greek 
myth  of  Sisyphus,  “  whose  task  it  was  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up 
to  a  hill-top  but  when  the  steep  was  well-nigh  gained  the  rock, 
repulsed  by  some  hidden  force,  rushed  again  headlong  down 
to  the  plain.  Again  he  toiled  at  it,  while  the  sweat  bathed  his 
weary  limbs  hut  all  to  no  effect.” 

When  I  see  a  workingman  with  mouths  to  feed, 

Up,  day  after  day,  in  the  dark  before  the  dawn, 

And  coming  home,  night  after  night,  through  the  dusk, 
Swinging  forward  like  some  fierce  silent  animal, 

I  see  a  man  doomed  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  an  endless  steep. 

He  strains  it  onward  inch  by  stubborn  inch, 

Crouched  always  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  .  .  . 

See  where  he  crouches,  twisted,  cramped,  misshapen! 

He  lifts  for  their  life; 
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The  veins  knot  and  darken — 

Blood  surges  into  his  face.  .  .  . 

Now  he  loses — now7  he  wins — 

Now  he  loses — loses — (God  of  my  soul!) 

He  digs  his  feet  in  the  earth — 

There’s  a  moment  of  terrified  effort.  .  .  . 

Will  the  huge  stone  break  his  hold, 

And  crush  him  as  it  plunges  to  the  gulf? 

The  silent  struggle  goes  on  and  on, 

Like  tw’o  contending  in  a  dream. 

But  Markham  is  not  hopeless.  The  day  is  dawning.  The 
poet  is  the  prophet  of  the  day.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  finest  of 
all  his  efforts  is  his  “  Lyric  of  the  Dawn.”  His  sympathy  is 
rooted  deep  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  eternal  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  race.  As  will  be  noted  later,  there  is  in  it  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  elements  that  lift  it  far  above  mere  senti¬ 
mentalism;  namely,  a  keen  realization  of  a  cosmic  evolution, 
an  insight  into  the  processes  of  social  development  in  democ¬ 
racy,  and  an  appreciation  of  personality  and  individual  leader¬ 
ship  as  an  essential  element  in  progress.  Such  sympathy  lies 
not  on  the  surface  but  grows  out  of  the  very  heart  of  things. 

III.  After  vision  comes  sympathy  and  after  sympathy  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  logic  of  a  true  life.  Markham’s  is  not  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  grew  out  of  poverty  but  was  always  rich  in 
his  possession  of  free  mountain  air,  storms  and  clouds,  blue  sky 
and  sunshine,  plain  simple  fellowship  with  birds,  animals  and 
men.  After  studying  law  he  learned  to  be  a  blacksmith  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  as  a  man  he  should  know  a  first-hand 
touch  with  life  in  its  reality  of  labor  and  struggle.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  knew  it  as  a  herdsman  in  touch  with  nature  and  animals. 
Having  had  a  vision  he  could  say  with  Paul,  “  Wherefore,  O 
King,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.”  Amos, 
the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  left  his  flocks  to  heed  the  prophetic 
call.  Markham,  too,  left  flocks  and  herds  and  ringing  anvil 
to  become  obedient  to  the  poet’s  vision  and  live  in  the  poet’s 
mission.  There  is  not  aline  of  his  poetry  that  is  not  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  soul-sincerity  and  consciousness  of  message. 
“  Poetry  to  him  is  a  vocation,  a  high  and  heavenly  calling,  the 
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fit  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  truth  that  will  not  he  silent.” 
Of  the  poet  he  says : 

His  home  is  on  the  heights:  to  him  . 

Men  wage  a  battle  weird  and  dim, 

Life  is  a  mission  stern  as  fate, 

And  song  a  dread  apostolate. 

The  toils  of  prophecy  are  his, 

To  hail  the  coming  centuries — 

To  ease  the  steps  and  lift  the  load 
Of  souls  that  falter  on  the  road. 

The  perilous  music  that  he  hears 
Halls  from  the  vortices  of  the  spheres. 

The  law  of  love  and  service  is  his  law  of  life.  His  vision  is 
but  another  word  for  duty.  In  an  address  before  working-men 
he  once  said :  uWe  must  find  our  heaven  here  in  this  cold,  hard, 
actual,  or  we  will  find  it  nowhere.  We  are  here  in  the  raw 
materials  of  Paradise.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  materials  ?  ” 
He  answers  very  plainly  what  the  poet  has  to  do  with  the 
materials.  “  The  Muse  of  Brotherhood,”  one  of  his  most  char¬ 
acteristic  poems,  reveals  the  mission  of  poets  and  poetry  thus : 

I  am  in  the  expectancy  that  runs: 

My  feet  are  in  the  future,  whirled  afar 

On  wings  of  light.  If  I  have  any  sons, 

Let  them  arise  and  follow  to  my  star. 

Some  momentary  touches  of  my  fire 

Have  warmed  the  barren  ages  with  a  beam: 

There  is  no  peak  beyond  my  swift  desire, 

There  is  no  beauty  deeper  than  my  dream. 

I  make  an  end  of  life’s  stupendous  jest — 

The  merry  waste  of  fortunes  by  the  Few, 

While  the  thin  faces  of  the  poor  are  pressed 
Against  the  panes — a  hungry  whirlwind  crew. 

I  come  to  lift  the  soul  destroying  weight, 

To  heal  the  hurt,  to  end  the  foolish  loss, 

To  take  the  toiler  from  his  brutal  fate — 

The  toiler  hanging  on  the  Labor  Cross. 

I  bring  to  Earth  the  feel  of  home  again, 

That  men  may  nestle  on  her  warm,  still  breast ; 

I  bring  to  wronged,  humiliated  men 
The  sacred  right  to  labor  and  to  rest. 
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I  bring  to  men  the  fine  ideal  stuff 

The  young  gods  took  to  build  the  spheres  of  old: 

The  fire  I  send  on  men  is  great  enough 
To  burn  the  iron  kingdoms  into  gold. 

I  hold  the  'way  until  the  bright  heavens  bend — 

Until  the  New  Republic  shall  arise, 

And  quick  young  deities  again  descend, 

Bringing  the  gifts  of  God  with  joyous  cries. 

I  lead  the  Graces  and  the  Winged  Powers: 

The  world  the  Anarchs  build  I  will  destroy, 

For  I  will  storm  upon  its  demon  towers, 

With  wind  of  laughter  and  with  rain  of  joy. 

And  at  the  first  break  of  my  Social  Song 
A  hush  will  fall  upon  the  foolish  strife, 

As  though  a  joyous  god,  serene  and  strong, 

Shined  suddenly,  before  the  steps  of  life. 

Cold  hearts  that  falter  are  my  only  bar: 

Heroes  that  seek  my  ever-fading  goal 
Must  take  their  reckoning  from  the  central  star, 

And  follow  the  equator:  I  am  Soul. 

My  love  is  higher  than  heavens  where  Taurus  wheels, 

My  love  is  deeper  than  the  pillared  skies: 

High  as  that  peak  in  Heaven  where  Milton  kneels, 

Deep  as  that  grave  in  Hell  where  Ca?sar  lies. 

Still  hope  for  man:  my  star  is  on  the  way! 

Great  Hugo  saw  it  from  his  prison  isle; 

It  lit  the  lighty  dream  of  Lamennais; 

It  led  the  ocean  thunders  of  Carlyle. 

Wise  Greely  saw  the  star  of  my  desire, 

Wise  Lincoln  knelt  before  my  hidden  flame: 

It  was  from  me  they  drew  their  sacred  fire — 

I  am  Religion  by  her  deeper  name. 

With  this  poem  we  should  also  compare  “  The  Muse  of 
Labor,”  which,  however,  is  so  similar  that  we  here  only  make 
a  passing  reference  to  it. 

The  poet’s  task  is  most  heroic.  It  should  have  neither  the 
weak  sentimentality  of  youth  nor  the  frail  senility  of  old  age 
but  all  the  elements  of  prime  manhood. 

Let  trifling  pipe  be  mute, 

Fling  by  the  languid  lute: 

Take  down  the  trumpet  and  confront  the  Hour, 
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And  speak  to  toil-worn  nations  from  a  tower — 

Take  down  the  horn  wherein  the  thunders  sleep, 

Blow  battles  into  men — call  down  the  fire — 

The  daring,  the  long  purpose,  the  desire; 

Descend  with  faith  into  the  Human  Deep, 

And  ringing  to  the  troops  of  right  a  cheer, 

Make  known  the  Truth  of  Man  in  holy  fear; 

Send  forth  thy  spirit  in  a  storm  of  song, 

A  tempest  flinging  fire  upon  the  wrong. 

IV.  Life  is  not  complete  without  hope.  The  tendency  of  a 
true  realism  is  toward  idealism.  True  service  implies  a  clear 
ideal,  a  calling  and  heroism.  These  are  very  manifest  in 
Markham’s  poetry  as  noted  in  the  foregoing  quotations.  One 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  fellowship  with  him  in  his  home 
says  that  his  personal  life  is  marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  directness,  coupled  with  a  passion  for  service.  He  con¬ 
ceives  the  place  and  mission  of  the  poet  clearly  and  in  full 
coordination  with  all  other  callings  in  life.  The  social  burden 
must  be  the  burden  of  all ;  social  freedom  the  privilege  of  all ; 
and  social  progress  the  blessing  of  all.  The  laws  of  love,  sac¬ 
rifice  and  service  are  fundamentals  in  the  great  coming  Com¬ 
rade  Kingdom.  The  momentum  of  the  divine  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  realism  of  earthy  things  forever  rises  in  aspirations  and 
hopes  and  longings  for  immortality.  So,  in  following  the  pulse 
of  Markham’s  theme,  we  start  with  a  vision,  enter  into  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  with  man  in  all  his  relations,  realize  much  of  this 
earth  life  of  love  and  service  but  we  likewise  feel  the  law  of 
progress  here  on  earth,  looking  toward  the  fulness  of  the  King¬ 
dom  and  believing  in  its  ultimate  triumph  on  the  other  side. 
Markham  finds  the  elements  of  hope  for  human  life  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit  and  yet  for  him  the  spirit  in  this  earth-life 
is  never  dissociated  from  the  fiesh  and  he  might  say  with 
Browning : 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

“  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole !  *  ’ 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry,  “All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul. 1 1 
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Life  for  him  is  a  climb  as  he  declares  in  his  poem,  “  The 
Climb  of  Life.”  It  is  the  dawn  that  is  the  promise  of  the 
noon-day.  It  is  time  complete  only  in  eternity.  It  is  soul- 
life;  therefore,  the  assurance  of  immortality.  We  are  not 
surprised  then  as  we  study  his  poems  that  we  find  in  him  the 
elements  of  a  Christian.  He  has  hope  for  man  because  he 
believes  in  God.  In  one  of  his  conversational  utterances  he 
made  this  remarkable  statement:  “I  believe  in  religion  to  the 
core  of  my  soul.  The  reasonable  religion  balances  the  mind 
and  gives  solidarity  to  character.  But  I  believe  in  a  practical 
religion,  a  religion  that  goes  down  to  the  hard  ground  of  prac¬ 
tical  affairs.  The  old  ide'a  of  secular  and  sacred  is  passing 
away;  the  secular  is  the  only  ground  for  the  activities  of  the 
divine.  There  is  nothing  secular  hut  sin,  nothing  secular  but 
robbery,  and  the  robbery  of  the  poor  by  the  trusts  and  combi¬ 
nations  is  the  worst  form  of  robbery.  Indeed,  the  secular  is 
the  only  ground  for  all  sacred  activities.  Jesus  left  the  one 
great  command — to  build  the  Kingdom  of  Order  upon  the 
earth.”  Let  us  note,  then,  several  of  the  elements  of  hope  and 
triumph  as  he  illustrates  them  in  his  poetry. 

The  great  problems  of  humanity  are  inevitable.  We  cannot 
escape  them.  They  are  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  race.  We 
cannot  shy  them  if  we  would. 

Swung  in  the  Purpose  of  the  upper  sphere, 

We  sweep  on  to  the  century  anear. 

But  something  makes  the  heart  of  man  forebode: 

There  is  a  new  Sphinx  watching  by  the  road! 

Its  name  is  Labor,  and  the  world  must  hear — 

Must  hear  and  answer  its  dread  question — yea, 

Or  perish  as  the  tribes  of  yesterday. 

However  inevitable  the  question  and  the  difficulty,  he  believes 
that  “  Man  is  greater  than  his  fate.”  He  is  part  of  the  cosmic 
process  that  is  good  and  has  an  upward  and  forward  course. 
History  has  in  it  the  germ-life  of  a  reasonable,  righteous  and 
loving  providence,  a  cosmic  process  that  moves  despite  the  hin¬ 
drances  which  man  puts  into  the  way.  In  the  F rench  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  afterward 
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Man  burst  the  chains  that  his  own  hands  had  made; 

Hurled  down  the  blind,  fierce  gods  that  in  blind  years 
He  fashioned,  and  a  power  upon  them  laid 

To  bruise  his  heart  and  shake  his  soul  with  fears. 

He  peered  through  nature,  peered  into  the  past, 

Careless  of  hoary  precedent  and  pact; 

And  swore  to  know  the  truth  of  things  at  last, 

Knelt  at  the  altar  of  the  Naked  Fact. 

Fact  in  history  and  science,  however  fierce  and  hard,  proved 
to  he  his  friends.  If  in  Israel’s  days  of  old  “  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,”  so  mankind  is  discovering  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  universe  are  in  league  and  tend  upward 
and  onward. 

And  now  the  powers  of  Water,  Fire  and  Air, 

And  that  dread  thing  behind  the  lightning’s  light 
Cry,  Master  us,  O  Man,  for  thou  art  fair; 

To  serve  thee  is  our  freedom  and  our  might. 

We  love  the  craft  that  found  our  hidden  place — 

The  beauty  of  the  cunning  of  thy  hands; 

We  love  the  quiet  empire  of  thy  face: 

Hook  us  with  steel  and  harness  us  with  bands! 

Make  us  the  genius  of  the  crooked  plow; 

The  spirit  in  the  whisper  of  the  wheels; 

The  unseen  Presence  sitting  at  the  prow, 

To  urge  the  wandering,  huge,  sea-cleaving  keels. 

They  come  from  ocean  and  the  sun’s  blue  tent; 

He  lays  bright  harness  on  them,  and  his  word; 

New  pulse  from  continent  to  continent 

Runs;  the  dead  places  of  the  world  are  stirred. 

It  is  the  hour  of  man:  new  Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered,  press  against  the  world’s  slow  gate; 

And  voices  from  the  vast  eternities 

Still  preach  the  soul’s  austere  apostolate. 

His  evolutionary  view  of  science  and  law  and  personality 

makes  him  opposed  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  His  position 

is  clearly  seen  in  a  little  poem  addressed  to  Louise  Michael, 

the  anarchist,  in  which  he  says  to  her : 

I  cannot  take  your  road,  Louise  Michael, 

Priestess  of  Pity  and  of  Vengeance — no : 

Down  that  amorphous  gulf  I  cannot  go — 

That  gulf  of  anarchy  whose  pit  is  Hell. 
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Yet,  sister,  though  my  first  word  is  farewell, 

Kemember  that  I  know  your  hidden  woes; 

Have  felt  the  grief  that  rends  you  blow  on  blow; 

Have  knelt  beside  you  on  the  murky  cell. 

Deeper  than  science,  because  it  is  the  very  life-power  of 
science,  is  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Religion  is  the  sum  of  every¬ 
thing.  Xothing  is  outside  her  realm.  Of  the  social  life  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  he  declares,  “  I  am  Religion  by  a  deeper 
name.’’  As  above  quoted  he  believes  in  religion  to  the  core. 
He  conceives  of  it  in  terms  of  personality  and  social  relations. 
Despite  his  idea  of  a  cosmic  process,  his  conception  of  person¬ 
ality  rises  to  the  very  height  of  efficiency  and  importance.  He 
depends  on  persons  for  the  motive  and  power  of  the  new  re¬ 
demption  in  which  he  so  heartily  believes.  Great  command¬ 
ing  personalities,  true  to  God  and  man,  are  the  instruments 
used  to  bring  to  pass  the  Kingdom. 

Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 

The  leaders  most  needed,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the  poets,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  men  of  affairs  like  Lincoln  whom  he  immor¬ 
talizes  in  the  greatest  known  Lincoln  poem.  The  needs  are 
great  and  equally  great  must  he  the  men  who  lead  and  inspire. 

What  do  we  need  to  keep  the  nation  whole, 

To  guard  the  pillars  of  the  State? 

We  need  the  fine  audacities  of  honest  deed; 

The  homely  old  integrities  of  soul; 

The  swift  temerities  that  take  the  part 
Of  outcast  right — the  wisdom  of  the  heart; 

Brave  hopes  that  Mammon  never  can  detain, 

Nor  sully  with  his  gainless  clutch  for  gain. 

We  need  the  Cromwell  fire  to  make  us  feel 
The  common  burden  and  the  public  trust 
To  be  a  thing  as  sacred  and  august 
As  the  white  vigil  where  the  angels  kneel. 

We  need  the  faith  to  go  a  path  untrod, 

The  power  to  be  alone  and  vote  with  God. 

Surely  the  great  leader  filling  such  needs  will  arise  in  due  time 
at  the  call  of  God. 
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So  we  await  tlie  Leader  to  appear, 

Lover  of  men,  thinker  and  doer  and  seer, 

The  hero  who  will  fill  the  labor  throne 

And  build  the  Comrade  Kingdom  stone  by  stone. 

That  kingdom  that  is  greater  than  the  dream 
Breaking  through  ancient  vision  gleam  by  gleam — 
Something  that  song  alone  can  faintly  feel; 

And  only  song’s  wild  rapture  can  reveal. 

Thrilled  by  the  Cosmic  Oneness  he  will  rise, 

Youth  in  his  heart  and  morning  in  his  eyes; 

While  glory  fallen  from  the  far-off  goal 
Will  send  mysterious  splendor  on  his  soul. 

Him  shall  all  toilers  know  to  be  their  friend; 

Him  shall  they  follow  faithful  to  the  end. 

Though  every  leaf  were  a  tongue  to  cry,  £  1  Thou  must !  ’ } 

He  will  not  say  the  unjust  thing  is  just. 

Nor  all  the  fiends  that  curse  in  the  eclipse 
Shall  shake  his  heart  or  hush  his  lyric  lips. 

His  cry  for  justice,  it  will  stir  the  stones 
From  Hell’s  black  granite  to  the  Seraph  thrones! 

Earth  listens  for  the  coming  of  his  feet; 

The  hushed  Fates  lean  expectant  from  their  seat. 

He  will  be  calm  and  reverent  and  strong, 

And,  carrying  in  his  words  the  force  of  song, 

Will  send  a  hope  upon  these  weary  men, 

A  hope  to  make  the  heart  grow  young  again, 

A  cry  to  comrades  scattered  and  afar: 

Be  constellated,  stars  by  circling  star; 

Give  to  all  mortals  justice  and  forgive: 

License  may  die  that  liberty  may  live. 

Let  love  shine  through  the  fabric  of  the  State — 

Love  deathless,  Love  whose  other  name  is  Fate. 

Fear  not:  We  cannot  fail — 

The  vision  will  prevail. 

Truth  is  the  oath  of  God,  and,  sure  and  fast, 

Through  Death  and  Hell  holds  onward  to  the  past. 

His  hope  of  triumph,  rooted  in  God’s  cosmic  plan  and  in 
the  poets,  prophets  and  civic  leaders  called  to  service  from  time 
to  time,  culminates  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christ  who  came 
as  the  desire  of  the  nations  in  himself  is  the  great  leader  who 
is  coming,  ever  coming  as  the  re-incarnation  in  the  lives  of 
men.  Two  quotations  given  above,  taken  from  conversations 
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of  Markham,  show  the  thorough  basis  of  his  hope  for  men  in 
Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  To  be  like  Christ 
and  to  live  like  Christ  among  our  fellows  is  the  sum  of  life. 
In  the  first  quotation  he  said:  “  I  believe  Jesus  is  the  supreme 
Saviour  of  men  but  His  Saviourhood  must  descend  into  indus¬ 
try.  Jesus  must  be  seen  as  the  Saviour  of  business,  etc.”  In 
the  second  he  declares,  “  I  believe  in  religion  to  the  core  of  my 
soul  .  .  .  but  I  believe  in  a  practical  religion  that  goes  down 
to  the  hard  ground  of  practical  affairs.”  Thus,  we  see  that, 
for  him,  everything  culminates  in  social  brotherhood.  Ilis 
constant  prayer  is,  “  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  Will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.”  His  poem,  “  The  Desire 
of  the  Hations,”  is  headed  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  “And 
the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder:  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.”  The  spirit  of  the 
poem  is  at  once  manifest  in  the  first  lines : 

Earth  will  go  back  to  her  lost  youth, 

And  life  grow  deep  and  wonderful  as  truth, 

When  the  wise  King  out  of  the  nearing  Heaven  comes 
To  break  the  spell  of  long  millenniums — 

To  build  with  song  again 
The  broken  hope  of  men — 

To  hush  and  heroize  the  world, 

Under  the  flag  of  brotherhood  unfurled. 

And  He  will  come  some  day: 

Already  is  His  star  upon  the  way! 

He  comes,  O  world,  He  comes! 

But  not  with  bugle-cry  nor  roll  of  doubling  drums. 

Nay,  for  He  comes  to  loosen  and  unbind, 

To  build  the  lofty  purpose  in  the  mind, 

To  stir  the  heart’s  deep  chord  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  poem  we  notice  that  he  contrasts  His  con¬ 
stant  coming  with  His  first  coming.  Thus,  He  comes  not 

As  of  old  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
To  half -awakened  shepherds  in  the  fields. 

Nor  as  of  old  when  first  the  Strong  One  trod, 

The  Power  of  sepulchers — Our  Bisen  God! 
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Nay,  nor  as  "when  the  Hero-King  of  Heaven 
Came  with  upbraiding  to  His  faint  Eleven. 

Nor  as  the  carnal  kings  of  old, 

Nor  as  the  stumbling  foolish  stewards  dream 
In  tedious  argument  and  milkless  creed, 

But  in  the  passion  of  the  heart-warm  deed 
Will  come  the  Man  Supreme. 

Yea,  for  He  comes  to  lift  the  Public  Care — 

To  build  on  Earth  the  Vision  hung  in  air. 

This  is  the  one  fulfillment  of  His  Law — 

The  one  Fact  in  the  mockeries  that  seem. 

This  is  the  Vision  that  the  prophets  saw — 

The  Comrade  Kingdom  builded  in  their  dream. 

He  conceives  the  life  of  Christ  as  shining  through  the  social 
passion  of  the  race,  coming  to  give  us  freedom  and  to  give  us 
law.  Men  shall  be  made  to  feel  life’s  oneness  and  its  worth 
mixed  with  mystery  and  awe.  On  Him,  indeed,  shall  the  gov¬ 
ernment  be.  He  shall  he  the  Mighty  Counsellor,  the  Chief, 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

In  this  conception  of  the  coming  Kingdom  he  not  only  clearly 
sees  the  place  of  great  personalities  and  of  Christ  as  the  Savior 
of  men  hut  he  believes  that  America  in  the  providence  of  God 
has  been  spared  for  modern  civilization  to  become  the  leader 
of  men  and  hasten  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom.  In  the  poem, 
“  The  Errand  Imperious,”  he  says : 

But  harken,  my  America,  my  own, 

Great  Mother,  with  the  hill-flower  in  your  hair! 

Diviner  is  that  light  you  bear  alone, 

That  dream  that  keeps  your  face  forever  fair. 

Imperious  is  your  errand  and  sublime, 

And  that  which  binds  you  is  Orion’s  band. 

From  some  large  Purpose,  since  the  youth  of  Time, 

You  were  kept  hidden  in  the  Lord’s  right  hand. 

You  were  kept  hidden  in  a  secret  place, 

With  white  Sierras,  white  Niagaras — 

Hid  under  stalwart  stars  in  this  far  space, 

Ages  ere  Tadmor  or  the  man  of  Uz. 

’Tis  yours  to  bear  the  World-State  in  your  dream, 

To  strike  down  Mammon  and  his  brazen  breed, 

To  build  the  Brother -Future,  beam  on  beam; 

Yours,  mighty  one,  to  shape  the  Mighty  Deed. 
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The  armed  heavens  lean  down  to  hear  your  fame, 

America:  rise  to  your  high-born  part! 

The  thunders  of  the  sea  are  in  your  name, 

The  splendors  and  the  terrors,  in  your  heart.  Etc. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  successive  points 
we  have  had  in  mind.  Markham  had  a  vision  of  brotherhood 
in  Christ  to  be  complete  only  in  the  fulness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  He  is  in  sympathetic  nearness  with  his  fellow-men, 
lovable  and  loving  all.  He  halts  not  at  sacrifice  and  service 
but  ever  exalts  the  living  life  of  love  as  the  great  reality.  He 
is  not,  however,  bound  by  the  things  of  earth  for  everything 
rises  to  the  divine.  The  future  is  always  open  and  limitless. 
Faith  struggling  in  the  present  realities  ever  stretches  open 
hands  into  the  infinite.  Both  here  and  now,  as  there  and  then, 
his  Kingdom  as  both  present  and  as  future,  is  a  Kingdom  of 
social  brotherhood.  Kowhere  along  the  paths  of  life  is  the  end 
visible.  On  none  of  them  is  there  a  sign-board  marked  “  Xo 
Thoroughfare.7’  The  days  of  brotherhood  are  dawning.  The 
march  of  brotherhood  is  forever.  The  eternal  creed  is,  “  One 
is  your  Father  God  and  all  ye  are  Brethren.” 

Men  sadly  say  that  Love ’s  high  dream  is  vain, 

That  one  force  holds  the  heart — the  hope  of  gain. 

Are,  then,  the  August  Powers  behind  the  veil 
Weary  of  watch  and  powerless  to  prevail? 

Have  they  grown  palsied  with  the  creep  of  age, 

And  do  they  burn  no  more  with  pallid  rage? 

Are  the  shrines  empty  and  the  altars  cold, 

Where  once  the  saints  and  heroes  knelt  of  old? 

Not  so:  the  vast  inbrothering  of  man — 

The  glory  of  the  universe — began 

When  first  the  heart  of  the  Mother  Darkness  heard 

The  Whisper,  and  the  ancient  chaos  stirred. 

Ever  the  feet  of  Christ  were  in  events, 

Bridging  the  seas,  shaking  the  continents. 

His  feet  are  heard  in  the  historic  march 
Under  the  whirlwind,  under  the  starry  arch. 

Forever  the  Great  Purpose  presses  on, 

From  darkness  unto  darkness,  dawn  to  dawn, 

Resolved  to  lay  the  rafter  and  the  beam 
Of  Justice — the  imperishable  Dream. 
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This  is  the  voice  of  Time  against  the  Hours; 

This  is  the  witness  of  the  Cosmic  Powers; 

This  is  the  Music  of  the  Ages — this 

The  song  whose  first  note  broke  the  First  Abyss. 

All  that  we  glory  in  was  once  a  dream; 

The  World-Will  marches  onward,  gleam  by  gleam. 
New  voices  speak,  dead  paths  begin  to  stir: 

Man  is  emerging  from  the  sepulchre! 

Let  no  man  dare,  let  no  man  ever  dare 

To  mark  on  Time’s  great  way,  “No  Thoroughfare!  ” 


Green sburg,  Pa. 


IV. 


THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  YEAR. 

A.  M.  GLUCK. 

The  idea  of  a  sacred  year  grows  out  of  the  religious  nature  of 
man.  We  live  our  life  in  the  midst  of  the  material  universe, 
and  we  are  wonderfully  modified  and  conditioned  by  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe  of  which  we  are  integral  parts.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  nature  as  a  system  existing  in  the  onward  flow  of 
time.  Changes,  movements,  revolutions,  days,  months,  years 
and  cycles  of  years  carry  with  them  a  wonderful  educational 
force  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  race.-  Indeed  of 
all  the  systems  of  nature  that  of  the  onward  flow  of  time  has 
the  greatest  influence  upon  our  lives.  We  feel  it  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  day  and  night.  Day  leads  to  activity,  night  beckons 
us  to  rest.  We  mark  the  hours  of  morning,  noon  and  evening. 
So,  also,  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  have  their  effect  upon  us 
as  well  as  upon  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
tides.  The  months  are  not  arbitrary  divisions  of  time.  They 
correspond  to  changes  in  nature,  and  these  changes  are  reflected 
in  our  spirits.  And  still  more  is  it  true  of  that  grand  period 
of  time  which  is  marked  by  the  annual  circle  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  The  year,  with  its  four  seasons,  runs  its  cir¬ 
cuit  within  our  lives  as  really  as  in  the  world  around  us.  Its 
many  changes  are  mirrored  in  our  consciousness  and  responded 
to  by  our  inmost  sensibilities.  Yot  once,  but  continuously  as 
the  cycles  return  upon  themselves  until  each  change  becomes 
inseparably  associated  with  a  religious  idea.  It  is  thus  that 
the  year  becomes  the  bearer  of  man’s  spiritual  beliefs  and  the 
year  thus  invested  comes  to  be  for  man  a  sacred  or  religious 
year. 

We  should  greatly  err,  however,  if  we  should  allow  ourselves 
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to  think  that  the  religious  year  is  nothing  else  than  the  natural 
year  stamped  and  invested  with  man’s  religious  beliefs,  for 
then  it  would  he  nothing  more  than  a  religious  remembrance, 
the  bearer  or  vehicle  of  religious  thoughts  and  ideas.  There 
must  he  something  lying  hack  of  and  beyond  the  natural  year 
that  gives  it  its  particular  characteristics  and  invests  its  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  and  periods  with  those  peculiar  powers  which 
so  marvellously  affect  us,  otherwise  there  would  he  no  logical 
order  in  the  year’s  succession  of  religious  beliefs.  The  nat¬ 
ural  year  is  a  medium  of  revelation.  God  walks  his  appointed 
rounds  throughout  the  year,  and  every  season  has  a  special 
voice  for  the  varying  phases  of  our  manifold  existence.  Spring 
comes,  and  with  it  returning  life,  an  emblem  of  human  youth. 
Summer  comes,  with  its  full  stationariness,  its  noontide  heat, 
its  dust,  its  toil,  and  its  call  to  work,  an  emblem  of  ripe  man¬ 
hood.  Autumn  comes,  with  its  harvests,  its  mournfulness,  its 
pleasant  melancholy,  telling  us  of  coming  rest  and  quiet  calm, 
an  emblem  of  full  maturity.  And  then  comes  winter,  with  its 
damp  mist,  its  slanting  shadows,  its  dim  skies,  its  red  setting 
sun,  its  heaps  of  decaying  leaves,  its  depressing  north  wind, 
telling  us  of  death  and  decay,  fit  emblem  of  old  age.  In  all 
of  these  ways  God  speaks  to  us  as  really  as  he  spake  to  his 
holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old.  The  course  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  year,  therefore,  with  its  revolving  material  changes,  serves 
to  shadow  forth  in  a  real  way  the  spirit  world  that  is  all  around 
us.  Time  is  thus  made  to  be  the  mirror  of  eternity.  The 
visible  is  held  to  reflect  the  invisible  things  of  God  in  their 
proper  order  and  course.  Therefore  the  sacred  year  is  not 
only  the  natural  year  invested  with  certain  religious  ideas  by 
the  mind  of  man,  hut  it  is  also  that  year  invested  with  the  great 
spiritual  realities  of  the  world  that  is  unseen  and  eternal,  an 
order  musical  with  the  voice  of  God. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  idea  of  a  sacred  year  is  universal. 
There  has  been  a  sacred  year  ever  since  there  has  been  public 
worship,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
Traces  of  such  a  year  are  to  be  found  among  the  most  primitive 
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peoples.  When  Moses  besought  Pharoah  for  permission  to 
lead  the  Children  of  Israel  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to 
their  God,  it  was  not  to  institute  a  new  religious  feast,  but  to 
observe  one  already  long  in  existence.  Back  of  the  leading 
Jewish  feast  is  to  be  found  a  pagan  feast  running  back  into 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Traces  of  this  feast  are  to  be 
found  in  other  countries  than  Egypt.  The  old  Teutonic  spring 
festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ostara  was  a  form  of  this  same 
feast.  Hot  only  are  traces  of  this  spring  feast  to  be  found 
among  all  primitive  peoples,  but  it  likewise  forms  the  center 
around  which  all  the  other  feasts  of  the  year  revolved.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  this  spring  festival  that  the  children  of  Israel  made 
their  flight  from  Egypt,  in  memory  of  which  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  was  instituted,  and  made  to  supersede  and  replace 
the  old  pagan  feast.  This  then  became  the  starting  point  of 
the  Jewish  religious  year.  As  time  went  on  the  feasts  of 
Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  Trumpets,  Expiation,  Dedication  and 
Purification  were  added,  but  they  were  all  made  to  revolve 
around  the  feast  of  the  Passover  as  their  center.  And  then 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  the  Passover  that  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  took  place,  in  memory  of 
which  the  festival  of  Easter  was  instituted,  and  made  to  super¬ 
sede  and  replace  the  old  Jewish  feast,  which  thus  became  the 
starting  point  and  center  of  the  Christian  year.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  this  spring  festival  has  formed  the  center 
or  axis  of  every  religious  year  that  has  existed  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time. 

We  must  look  to  Christianity  for  the  highest  form  of  the 
religious  year,  because  the  religious  year  depends  upon  revela¬ 
tion  and  revelation  only  reached  its  fulness  with  the  coming 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  primitive  religious  year  rests 
upon  revelation  in  nature,  the  Jewish  religious  year  rests  upon 
nature  and  the  revelation  given  in  the  life  and  history  of  the 
chosen  people;  while  the  Christian  religious  year  rests  upon 
the  full  and  complete  revelation  which  God  gave  to  the  world 
in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Religion  requires  more 
13 
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than  the  simple  development  of  man’s  spiritual  faculties  and 
powers  in  what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nature.  It 
requires  as  necessary  to  its  completion  an  order  of  revelation 
descending  into  the  bosom  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  actual 
history  and  fact.  This  order  of  revelation  began  with  the 
beginning  of  man  but  reached  its  completion  and  fulness  only 
in  Christ  “  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.”  And  thus  it  is  that  the  church  year  gathers  up 
and  fulfills  all  that  had  been  foreshadowed  and  sought  after  in 
Paganism  and  Judaism  combined,  and  stands  forth  as  the  one 
final  and  complete  outline  of  saving  truth.  The  order  of  the 
church  year  then  is  founded  in  part  upon  the  history  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostolic  church;  in  part  upon  the  Jewish  sacred 
year ;  and  in  part  upon  the  natural  succession  of  seasons. 

The  Church  year,  like  the  Apostle’s  creed,  was  not  made, 
but  it  came  into  existence  by  a  process  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  ;  it  grew  out  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  J esus  Christ  did 
not  give  the  Church  her  forms ;  he  gave  the  life,  and  he  allowed 
that  life  to  create  its  own  forms  in  accordance  with  needs  and 
conditions,  somewhat  as  the  life  of  the  earth  creates  the  forms 
in  which  it  expresses  itself.  One  therefore  should  not  expect 
to  find  a  complete  religious  year  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  but 
rather  the  beginnings  of  such  a  year.  And  this  is  just  what 
one  does  find.  When  we  study  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  we  find  one  idea  of  the  Church  taking  root  here  and  another 
there,  and  so  growing  on  and  developing  until  the  whole  won¬ 
drous  cycle  is  complete. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Church  year  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church’s  system  of  doctrine.  Beginning  with  the 
baptismal  formula  as  a  nucleus,  and  taking  the  facts  of  Christ’s 
life  the  Church  gradually  built  up  that  marvellously  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  her  faith  that  meets  us  in  the  Apostle’s 
Creed.  But  the  same  power  that  formulated  the  faith  of  the 
Church  made  itself  felt  also  in  all  other  parts  of  Christian  life 
and  worship,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  formation  of  the 
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Church  year  following  along  with  the  formation  of  the  Apostle’s 
Creed,  and  that  too  in  the  same  order  and  course.  On  no 
other  basis  can  the  remarkable  correspondance  that  exists  be' 
tween  the  order  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  year  and  the 
order  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed  be  explained. 

The  starting  point  in  the  formation  of  the  Church  year  is 
to  be  found  in  the  weekly  observance  of  Sunday  or  Lord’s  Day. 
In  the  Gospel  (St.  Matt.  28:  1-10)  we  read  how  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  showed  himself 
alive  unto  his  disciples  and  thus  established  his  claim  of  being 
the  long-promised  Messiah.  This  fact  was  really  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  redemption,  and  ever  since  that  time 
this  first  day  of  the  week  has  been  known  as  the  Lord’s  Day 
in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  has  been  kept  as 
the  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship.  Eight  days  later,  or 
the  second  Lord’s  Day  (St.  John  20:  26—29)  we  find  the  dis¬ 
ciples  assembled  for  prayer,  and  Jesus  manifests  himself  unto 
them  again.  Fifty  days  later,  or  the  seventh  Lord’s  Day  (Acts 
2 :  1-11),  we  find  them  assembled  again,  and  it  is  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  fulfilled.  And  so  on 
and  on  Lord’s  Day  after  Lord’s  Day  until  the  whole  annual 
cycle  is  complete,  and  being  complete,  then  through  all  subse¬ 
quent  returning  yearly  cycles  unto  this  day.  If  you  will  fol¬ 
low  these  Lord’s  Days  back  through  the  centuries  of  Christian 
history  you  will  come  at  last  to  the  open  tomb  in  the  garden 
of  Olives  and  the  fair  resurrection  morn.  Other  days  of  the 
week  also  were  observed  by  the  early  Christians  but  none  of 
them  were  given  the  same  prominence  as  the  Lord’s  Day.  It 
is  always  a  festival  day.  ~No  fast  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
Lord’s  Day.  This  much  then  at  least  is  clear:  the  weekly 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  of  rest  and 
religious  worship  grew  up  out  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
J esus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

Turning  now  from  the  weekly  day  of  religious  worship  to 
the  annual  festivals,  we  find  that  they  too  grew  out  of  facts 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christ.  As  the  Lord’s  Day  grew  out 
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of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  too  the  first  annual 
Christian  festival  to  be  established,  namely,  the  festival  of 
Easter,  grew  up  out  of  this  same  event.  When  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  resurrection  came  around  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  disciples  would  remember  it,  but  whether  they  observed 
it  in  any  special  way  or  not  we  do  not  know.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  it  was  observed  at  a  very  early  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  but  just  how  early  we  cannot  determine. 
The  first  time  we  read  about  it  we  find  its  observance  general 
throughout  the  Church,  and  this  indicates  that  its  observance 
was  then  already  very  old.  In  the  second  century  a  great  con¬ 
troversy  arose,  not  concerning  the  fact  of  the  observance,  but 
concerning  the  time  of  the  observance,  Polycarp  (69-155), 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  being  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  party,  and 
Auicetus  (d.  168),  Bishop  of  Pome,  being  the  leader  of  the 
Western  Church.  In  the  third  century  this  controversy  was 
taken  up  anew  by  such  men  as  Victor  (d.  202),  Bishop  of 
Home,  and  Polycrates  (d.  208),  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Finally  the  matter  was  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  by  the  Council  of  Hicea  (325),  which  decreed 
that  everywhere  the  great  festival  of  Easter  should  be  observed 
upon  the  Sunday  following  the  first  full  moon — the  moon  that 
regulated  the  feast  of  the  Passover — after  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  this  is  the  day  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Thus  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Resurrection,  the  great  movable  center  and  regu¬ 
lative  festival  of  the  whole  liturgical  system  was  established. 

Shortly  after  the  observance  of  the  Easter  festival  had  begun 
it  began  to  extend  itself  to  the  days  or  weeks  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  The  original  name  of  the  Easter  season  was 
Pascha ,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover  with 
which  it  was  originally  connected  and  observed,  and  which  it 
later  supplanted,  and,  like  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  included 
a  period  of  eight  days.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  As 
the  Jewish  Christians,  in  many  instances,  kept  the  old  Jewish 
feasts  in  connection  with  the  new  Christian  festivals,  it  is 
likely  that  they  made  the  latter  correspond  with  the  former  in 
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point  of  time,  and  since  the  old  Jewish  feast  embraced  a  period 
of  eight  days  the  new  Christian  festival  would  be  made  to  cover 
the  same  period  of  time.  This  is  the  origin  of  what  is  known 
as  the  octave  of  Easter  or  Easter  Week.  According  to  Papi- 
anus  (d.  212)  the  days  of  the  week  following  Easter  day  were 
observed  in  a  festive  way  and  were  days  of  vacation  from  toil. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  the  Easter  festival  preceded  by  seven 

% 

days  of  fasting.  According  to  Dyonisius  (180-265),  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  customary  to  keep  the  whole  week  before 
Easter  as  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  great  closing  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  This  is  the  origin  of  Holy  Week,  containing 
Holy  Thursday,  in  memory  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  Good  Friday  in  memory  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  Silent 
Saturday  in  memory  of  the  rest  in  the  tomb.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  this  time  the  Christian  Passover  embraced  a 
period  of  fifteen  days,  seven  going  before  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  seven  following  after  by  way  of  carrying  out  and 
completing  the  full  significance  of  the  festival. 

Still  another  stage  follows  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  holy  season.  As  time  went  on  week  after  week  was  added 
to  the  Pasch  of  the  resurrection  or  Easter  week,  until  at  last 
the  season  came  to  embrace  the  whole  period  of  time  interven¬ 
ing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  Ascension  Hay  and  from 
Ascension  Hay  on  to  Whitsunday,  services  being  held  each  day 
and  the  prayers  being  offered,  as  on  Sunday,  in  the  standing 
posture,  in  honor  of  the  resurrection.  Chrysostom  (347-407) 
has  sermons  covering  this  entire  season  of  holy  joy.  At  the 
same  time  week  after  week  was  added  to  the  Pasch  of  the  Cross 
or  Holy  Week  until  at  last  the  season  of  preparation  grew  into 
the  great  Lenten  fast  extending  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter 
Sunday,  the  forty  week  days  being  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s 
fasting  and  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  during  which  time 
services  were  held  every  day,  the  prayers  being  offered,  as 
always  on  fast  days,  in  the  kneeling  posture.  As  early  as  the 
fourth  century  we  find  this  great  fast  firmly  established.  From 
Athanasius  (296-373)  we  learn  that  this  great  accomplishment 
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had  taken  place  during  his  own  life-time.  And  thus  we  see 
that  little  by  little  the  great  Easter  festival  with  its  attendant 
seasons  embracing  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Week  grew  up  and 
evolved  out  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

We  pass  to  Pentecost.  As  Easter  grew  out  of  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  so  the  season  of  Pentecost  grew  out  of  the 
outpouring  of  Christ’s  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  day 
the  Jewish  feast  of  weeks.  The  first  time  we  find  Pentecost 
observed  as  a  separate  and  distinct  festival  and  not  simply  as 
a  part  of  the  Easter  cycle  is  in  the  time  of  Origen  (185—254), 
who  looked  upon  it  as  belonging  to  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter, 
and  in  memory  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Eor  a 
long  time  the  period  extending  from  Easter  Sunday  to  Whit¬ 
sunday  was  known  as  the  season  of  Pentecost.  Pentecost  gets 
its  name  from  these  fifty  days.  But  here  with  Origen  we  find 
the  beginning  of  that  movement  which  made  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  a  new  festival  day  and  the  season  which  grew  out  of  it  the 
real  season  of  Pentecost.  Like  Easter,  again,  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  was  not  long  confined  to  one  day,  but  was  soon  ex¬ 
tended  to  embrace  the  days  of  the  week  following.  According 
to  Chrysostom  (347-407)  the  days  of  this  week  were  observed 
in  a  festive  way  as  part  of  the  festival  of  Pentecost.  They 
constituted  the  octave  of  Pentecost.  But  the  mystery  with 
which  Pentecost  has  to  do  is  too  broad  and  significant  to  be 
left  to  the  services  of  one  week,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  a 
little  while  we  find  that  Pentecost  has  grown  into  a  great  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  (347—407)  we  find  that  the 
season  of  Pentecost  covers  a  period  of  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-seven  Sundays,  according  as  Easter  came  early  or  late, 
and  Advent  comprised  four  or  six  Sundays,  and  commemora¬ 
tive  of  Christ’s  work  in  the  world  through  the  agency  of  his 
Church.  These  Sundays  were  called  Sundays  after  Pentecost, 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  Trinity  season.  Thus  we  see  the  season 
of  Pentecost  completed. 

And  as  Easter  grew  out  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  Pentecost  grew  out  of  the  outpouring  of  Christ’s 
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Spirit,  so  Christmas  grew  out  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  Christmas  season  did  not  begin  with  the 
Nativity  Festival,  but  with  the  Epiphany  Festival,  a  festival 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  honor  of  both  the  birth 
and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (150-220) 
speaks  of  this  festival  of  the  Epiphany  as  being  observed  on 
the  sixth  of  January  and  in  honor  of  the  birth  and  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  the  idea  being  that  the  baptism  was  the  real  birthday 
of  the  divine  Christ.  From  the  Eastern  Church  this  festival 
of  the  Epiphany  spread  to  the  Western,  where  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  Christmas  festival,  lost  its  original  character¬ 
istics,  and  became  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  the  three 
kings  to  the  infant  Jesus,  the  Sundays  following  being  known 
as  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany.  Just  how  early  the  festival 
of  the  Nativity  took  its  rise  we  do  not  know.  In  the  year  350 
Pope  Julius  I.  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
Nativity  should  be  observed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  day  being  reckoned  from  the  day  of  Christ’s  death 
which  was  believed  to  have  occurred  on  his  conception  day,  and 
this  is  the  day  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Furthermore,  as 
soon  as  the  Nativity  Festival  was  established  it  was  provided 
with  an  octave  like  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Augustine  (345- 
430)  has  a  sermon  on  this  octave  of  the  Nativity  showing  its 
existence  at  this  early  period.  The  extension  of  the  Nativity 
Festival  to  cover  a  period  of  eight  days  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessary  too  because  of  surrounding  conditions.  About 
this  season  of  the  year  there  was  quite  a  cluster  of  Gentile 
feasts  against  the  wild  revelries  of  which  the  Christians  needed 
to  be  guarded.  The  sermon  of  Augustine  deals  with  just  this 
very  thing.  A  little  later  this  octave  of  Christmas  is  known  as  the 
circumcision  of  Christ,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  fact  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  day  by  such  men  as  Augustine  even  though 
nothing  is  said  about  it.  And  then  followed  the  Advent  sea¬ 
son.  The  origin  of  this  season  as  a  Church  ordinance  is  not 
clear.  We  find  it  observed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  (d.  451) 
but  its  length  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  Church.  In 
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some  parts  of  the  Church  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three 
weeks;  in  others  four,  and  again  in  others  six.  A  little  later 
we  find  it  fixed  at  four  and  so  observed  throughout  the  Church. 
What  caused  the  creation  of  this  season  ?  It  is  generally  said 
that  it  was  created  as  a  season  of  preparation  for  Christmas. 
On  first  thought  this  would  seem  to  be  true,  for  in  the  sixth 
century  we  find  the  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
of  the  season  kept  as  fast  days  as  in  Lent.  But  it  was  not  so 
observed  originally.  The  first  traces  of  it  reveal  no  penitential 
character.  That  came  in  later.  It  was  created  to  represent 
and  reproduce  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  pre-Christian  world,  the  coming  of  the  Christ  in 
the  flesh.  The  oldest  Scripture  lessons  for  this  season  which 
have  come  down  to  us  deal  with  this  one  great  overmastering 
idea.  And  with  the  completion  of  Advent  came  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Christmas  season,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
Christmas  season  the  completion  of  the  ancient  Church  year. 

I  have  not  tried  to  trace  the  details  of  this  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment;  that  would  not  be  possible  in  such  a  paper  as  this; 
nor  it  is  necessary.  I  have  simply  tried  to  mark  out  the  lines 
along  which  this  growth  and  development  moved.  This  growth 
was  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  There  were 
many  differences  and  sometimes  practices  which  later  passed 
out  altogether  were  much  more  generally  observed  in  the 
Church  than  some  others  which  remained.  But  the  growth  of 
the  practices  which  I  have  sketched  are  the  ones  which  finally 
came  to  prevail,  and  these  are  the  ones  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  When  we  look  into  this  Church  year  as  it  meets  us 
in  the  fifth  century  we  find  it  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  an  exact  reproduction  of  Christ’s 
work  of  redemption,  and  as  such  it  forms  the  framework  or 
skeleton  of  the  whole  Catholic  cultus  of  later  ages.  I  am 
aware  that  the  lines  of  growth  here  indicated  are  different  from 
the  generally  received  ones.  Most  writers  on  the  Church  year 
say  that  it  began  with  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  that  in  time  they  grew  into  cycles, 
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each  including  a  season  of  preparation  going  before  the  festival 
and  an  after-season  appropriate,  and  that  the  union  of  these 
cycles  formed  the  Church  year.  But  I  fail  to  find  any  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  that  contention.  I  fail  to  find  any  penitential 
season  going  before  Pentecost.  In  all  the  library  of  the  Fathers 
there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  peni¬ 
tential  season  going  before  Whitsunday.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  that  the  entire  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday 
was  always  observed  in  a  festive  way.  Ho,  the  Church  year 
began  with  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  from  it  as  a  center  it 
grew  out  in  both  directions,  gathering  unto  itself  the  festivals 
and  seasons  of  Pentecost  and  Christmas  until  at  last  the  entire 
year  was  invested  with  the  great  acts  of  Christ’s  life. 

For  the  idea  of  Scripture  lessons  for  the  Church  year  we 
must  look  to  the  Jewish  synagogues,  for  these  Jewish  congre¬ 
gations  scattered  throughout  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Roman 
empire  formed  the  soil  in  which  the  infant  Church  took  root 
and  grew.  The  Gospel  first  began  at  Jerusalem,  then  made  its 
way  through  these  Jewish  communities,  and  then  from  them 
reached  out  into  the  great  pagan  world  beyond,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  must  look  for  the  first  beginnings  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  One  of  the  elements  of  this  synagogue  worship  was  the 
reading  of  the  lections  or  prescribed  Scripture  lessons  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  these  are  the  lessons  which  were 
read  by  the  early  Christians,  together  with  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  as  they  came  into  existence.  But  as  time  went  on, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  a  more  complete 
order  of  lessons  came  into  use.  As  the  days  of  the  Church 
year  became  established  they  were  surrounded  with  Scripture 
lessons  expressive  of  the  truths  or  facts  which  they  commemo¬ 
rated,  and  with  the  completion  of  this  investiture  we  have  the 
completion  of  the  pericopes  for  the  entire  year.  Fragments 
of  this  order  have  come  down  to  us  and  the  lessons  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  as  those  which  meet  us  in  the  orders  of  later  ages. 

As  said  above,  the  Church  year  here  sketched  is  the  Church 
year  which  meets  us  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was 
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not  perfect,  of  course,  but  it  contained  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  liturgical  year.  From  this  time  on  its  further  growth 
and  development  are  easily  traced.  In  the  sixth  century  the 
Advent  season  was  fixed  at  four  Sundays.  In  this  century 
also  we  find  commemorations  not  only  of  the  great  acts  of 
Christ’s  life,  but  besides  these  commemorations  of  certain  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs.  Of  course  we  find  some  of  these 
commemorations  going  back  as  far  as  the  second  century,  but 
then  they  were  only  local  commemorations.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  however,  there  were  some  which  were  uni¬ 
versally  observed  throughout  the  Church,  and  had  become  a 
part  of  the  pericopal  order.  These  were:  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  John,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
St.  Paul,  St.  John  Baptist  and  All  Saints.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  three  Sundays  preceding  Lent  were  named  Sep- 
tuagesima,  Sexagesima  and  Quinquagesima,  respectively,  thus 
forming  a  season  of  transition  from  the  season  of  Christ’s  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  glory  by  miracle  to  the  season  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  his  glory  by  suffering.  Here  too  we  find  other  saints’ 
days  added  to  the  Church  year,  namely,  St.  Martin,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Genevieve  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost  was  named 
Trinity  Sunday  and  observed  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  three¬ 
fold  revelation  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  set  forth 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Church  year,  the  Sundays  following  to 
the  number  of  twenty-seven  being  known  as  Sundays  after 
Trinity.  Here  again  besides  the  saints  already  commemo¬ 
rated  we  find  the  addition  of  many  others.  All  the  patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apostles,  all  the  angels  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and 
a  noble  army  of  saints  and  martyrs  are  given  places  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Christian  year  and  made  objects  of  worship. 
By  degrees  every  day  of  the  year  became  commemorative  of  a 
particular  saint,  the  Boman  order  thus  becoming  more  a  saint’s 
day  calendar  than  an  outline  of  evangelical  truth.  Beligious 
worship  was  one  continuous  round  of  saint’s  days  observances. 
The  Romanization  of  the  Church  year  was  complete. 
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And  then  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  the 
Reformation,  and  with  it  the  reformation  of  the  Church  year 
also.  The  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  abolished  all 
holidays  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  mere  creatures,  and 
kept  the  Lord’s  Day  and  the  days  set  apart  to  commemorate 
the  birth,  circumcision,  epiphany,  crucifixion,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  a  word,  they  stripped  the  old  Roman  Catholic  year  of  its 
unchristian  elements,  and  reformed  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  reformed  it  contained  all  the  old 
Christian  festivals,  arranged  in  the  same  old  order,  and  con¬ 
nected  generally  in  the  same  way,  together  with  the  old  lessons 
and  prayers.  Of  course  this  did  not  take  place  instantly,  nor 
did  it  proceed  along  exactly  the  same  lines  in  the  different 
countries.  In  some  Reformed  countries  a  few  saint’s  days 
were  allowed  to  stand  and  some  of  them  are  found  in  our  own 
order.  But  as  used  in  America  the  Reformed  Church  year  is 
the  evangelical  Church  year  pure  and  simple. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Church  year  was  not  simply  nega¬ 
tive  ;  it  was  also  positive.  The  Church  year  was  not  perfect. 
There  was  room  for  changes  and  improvements.  A  reforma¬ 
tion  is  not  simply  a  cleansing ;  it  is  also  a  re-arrangement.  So 
it  was  with  the  Church  year.  Our  Reformed  Fathers  in  Ger¬ 
many  took  the  last  four  Sundays  of  the  Church  year  and  formed 
them  into  the  season  of  the  Last-Things,  the  season  in  which 
the  first  Sunday  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  death,  the 
second  to  the  final  resurrection,  the  third  to  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  fourth  to  final  destiny,  sometimes  also  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead  or  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead.  And  they 
acted  wisely,  for  this  season  is  necessary  to  complete  in  time 
the  parallel  of  the  order  of  redemption  carried  out  by  our 
Saviour.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  very  few  of  our  ministers 
seem  to  know  of  this  most  helpful  season.  Evidently  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  our  present  hymnal  did  not  know  of  its  existence. 

The  Reformed  Church  year  is  thus  the  complete  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ.  The  Advent  season  rep  re- 
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sents  and  reproduces  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  the 
desires  and  the  yearnings  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  long  pre- 
Christian  ages  manifested  in  the  race  at  large,  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mother; 
Christmas,  his  birth,  whereby  he  took  upon  him  our  nature  and 
didst  dwell  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth;  Epiphany,  his 
manifestation  to  the  world  by  life  and  word  and  miracle  divine; 
Lent,  his  sufferings,  death  and  burial;  Easter,  his  glorious  res¬ 
urrection  and  victory  over  death  and  hell ;  Ascension,  his  glori¬ 
fication  and  resumption  of  power  and  authority ;  Pentecost,  his 
outpouring  of  his  Spirit  and  the  founding  of  his  Church; 
Trinity,  his  work  in  the  world  through  the  agency  of  his 
Church;  the  Last  Things,  his  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the 
communion  of  the  saints  knit  together  in  his  mystical  body 
form  one  familv,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth:  that  here 
death  has  no  decisive  power,  that  the  outflow  of  love  has  no 
limiting  bounds,  that  here  fellowship  is  indissoluble :  that  its 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height  transcend  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  sweep  immeasurably  beyond  the  external  earthly,  and 
hold  in  one  indissoluble  family  embrace,  cherubim  and  sera¬ 
phim,  angel  and  archangel,  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  Church  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Reformed  Church  year  is  a 
complete  reproduction  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

And  as  such  it  is  the  true  evangelical  Church  year.  It  is 
not  a  manufactured  thing,  it  is  a  veritable  tree  of  life  whose 
leaves  are  the  great  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  those 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  feel  the  force  of 
this  in  such  truths  as  present  themselves  for  consideration  on 
Christmas,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Ascension  Day  and 
Pentecost,  but  it  may  just  as  well  be  true  of  all  the  other  days 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Church  year,  for  they  too  are  bearers 
of  great  evangelical  truths  which  are  necessary  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men.  Most  Christian  people  find  Christmas  and  Easter 
and  Pentecost  especially  rich  in  Christian  thought  and  life, 
but  all  the  other  days  are  just  as  rich  when  rightly  under- 
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stood.  If  men  understood  this  they  would  observe  the  whole 
Church  year  and  not  simply  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  pericopal 
system  of  the  Church  year  is  that  it  keeps  us  in  constant  touch 
with  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  in  touch  with 
Christ,  the  source  of  all  life  and  truth.  Our  religion  rests 
upon  facts,  these  facts  are  chronicled  in  the  annual  cycle  of 
time,  and  as  we  pass  over  this  ever-returning  cycle  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  into  touch  with  these  facts  and  thus  our 
religious  life  is  being  ever  renewed.  To  lose  sight  of  the  facts 
of  religion  means  the  decay  of  the  religious  life.  When,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  year  was  lost 
sight  of  and  the  calendar  of  the  saints  put  in  its  place,  Christian 
life  decayed  and  the  reason  for  this  decay  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  men  had  been  cut  off  from  the  living  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity;  they  had  been  cut  off  from  Christ.  Ought  not  then  any¬ 
thing  else  than  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  have  consideration  in 
the  Church  ?  Of  course  there  ought.  The  Church  to-day  has 
many  works  to  do,  and  these  works  should  have  proper  and 
prayerful  and  intelligent  consideration  in  the  Church.  But 
they  should  have  consideration  on  those  days  on  which  they 
would  be  in  order.  I  never  could  see  why  General  Synod 
can’t  set  aside  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  Epiphany  season  where  it  rightly  belongs  instead  of  on 
a  day  after  that  season  has  passed. 

FTot  only  does  the  use  of  the  Church  year  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel;  it  brings  us  into 
touch  with  all  of  them.  It  constitutes  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  truth.  It  spreads  the  Gospel  of  God  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness  across  the  whole  surface  of  the  Christian  year.  It  is,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  a  chronological  confession  of  faith,  a  moving 
panorama  of  the  great  facts  of  salvation,  a  dramatic  exhibition 
of  the  Gospel  for  Christian  people.  In  a  sense  Christianity 
consists  of  a  number  of  fundamental  truths  and  the  Church 
year  is  the  systematic  and  logical  arrangement  of  these  truths. 
To  cover  the  Church  year  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
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tian  truth.  To  walk  in  this  field  is  to  walk  in  the  blooming 
paradise  of  God,  where  the  infinite  fulness,  the  order,  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  reigns  supreme.  But  it  takes  up  these 
truths  one  at  a  time,  and  in  this  it  does  like  Christ,  for  he 
taught  one  thing  at  a  time. 

It  is  educational.  There  are  Christian  fundamentals  about 
which  I  would  never  have  preached  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  do 
so  in  the  order  of  the  Church  year.  But  right  here  men  object 
and  say  that  that  is  just  the  trouble  with  the  Church  year;  it 
is  altogether  doctrinal.  My  dear  brother,  that  depends  on  the 
preacher  himself.  Every  religious  truth  has  two  sides :  a  doc¬ 
trinal  side  and  a  practical  side.  What  men  think  about  a 
religious  truth  constitutes  doctrine;  the  manner  or  degree  in 
which  the  truth  can  be  translated  into  life  constitutes  practice. 
The  truth  remains  the  same  in  all  times,  but  the  doctrine  does 
not  remain  the  same,  for  the  doctrine  is  men’s  interpretation 
of  the  truth,  what  men  think  about  the  truth  and  this  changes 
from  time  to  time ;  neither  does  the  practice  always  remain  the 
same,  for  the  practice  is  the  manner  in  which  men  translate  the 
truth  into  life  and  this  changes  from  time  to  time.  Whether 
the  Church  year  is  simply  an  outline  of  religious  doctrines  or 
simply  an  outline  of  ethical  precepts,  or  whether  it  is  both 
doctrine  and  life  depends  upon  the  preacher.  E aith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  belief  and  conduct  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  very  few  ministers  know  how  to  use 
the  Church  year.  I  know  of  a  minister  who  after  having  been 
at  a  place  for  a  few  years  said  that  he  had  exhausted  the  Church 
year  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  to  look  for  another  place. 
That  man  did  not  have  the  least  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Church  year.  The  Church  year  is  not  a  collection  of  lessons 
from  which  one  is  to  get  texts.  Each  day  of  the  Church  year 
sets  forth  a  great  Gospel  truth,  a  theme ;  this  theme  has  many 
phases,  and  texts  and  ideas  on  these  different  phases  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  Eor  instance,  the  fifth  Sunday 
in  Lent  is  Passion  Sunday,  its  theme  is  Christian  salvation, 
and  texts  and  ideas  on  that  subject  are  to  be  found  scattered 
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all  through  the  Bible.  Take  the  theme  of  the  day  and  from  it 
as  a  center  go  out  and  explore  the  whole  field  of  Biblical  truth 
and  wherever  you  find  a  text  or  an  idea  in  harmony  with  the 
theme  of  the  day  preach  it,  and  you  will  be  preaching  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  Church  year.  The  man  who  uses  the 
Church  year  in  this  way  will  find  himself  moving  upon  a  path 
not  forever  upon  one  and  the  same  plain,  but  upon  a  path 
moving  ever  upward  and  onward  like  the  eagle  that  soars  in 
his  flight. 

Emmitsburg,  Md. 


V. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS. 

On  Friday,  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1776,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Virginian  Con¬ 
vention  and  by  request  of  his  colleagues,  arose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Colonial  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  moved,  “  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  that  measures  should  immediately  be  taken  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  a  confederation 
formed  to  bind  the  Colonies  more  closely  together.”  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  John  Adams.  After  due  discussion 
and  deliberation,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  postpone  final 
decision  on  so  bold  a  measure  until  the  first  of  July.  To  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  however,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  According 
to  custom  the  committee  was  elected  by  ballot.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
having  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  was  requested 
by  the  other  members  to  draw  up  the  proposed  document.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  June  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lee’s  original  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  second  day 
of  July.  On  the  same  day  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  considered.  After  some  erasures,  alterations,  and  a 
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stormy  debate  it  was  finally  adopted  on  the  evening  of  July  4, 
1776.  This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  a  truly 
historic  transaction.  The  actors  in  the  drama  were  not  blind 
to  the  significance  of  their  deed.  At  the  close  of  that  great 
day,  the  mind  of  John  Adams,  “the  Colossus  of  the  debate,” 
heaved  like  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  “  The  greatest  question,” 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  was  decided  which  ever  was  debated  in 
America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor  will  be  decided 
by  men.”  While  the  resolution  of  Independence  was  under 
consideration,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  of  Austria  said  to  the 
English  minister  at  Vienna:  “ I  am  very  sorry  for  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  have  arisen  to  distress  the  King’s  government.  The 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  all  sover¬ 
eigns,  for  they  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
just  subordination  and  obedience  to  law  in  all  the  monarchies 
which  surround  them.”  The  American  statesman  hailed  the 
Declaration  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era — the  birth  of  a  new 
nation.  The  European  monarch  deplored  it  as  the  twilight  of 
an  old  order — the  death-knell  of  ancient  royalty.  “  The  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Samuel  Adams,  “  seem  to  recognize  it  as  though  it 
were  a  decree  promulgated  from  heaven.” 

A  document  like  this  was  not  blasted  like  a  crystal  out  of  a 
rock  nor  fiung  like  an  aerolite  from  the  sky;  it  grew  like  a 
giant  oak  whose  roots  strike  down  through  the  centuries  and 
whose  vitality  has  been  drawn  from  ages  and  generations.  It 
becomes  our  task,  therefore,  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
the  spirit  of  independence,  and  then  to  analyze  and  expound 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  conscious  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  Colonies  before  1765.  Yet  there  were  men 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  shadows  of  the  coming  event  long 
before  it  arrived.  A  certain  Major  John  Child,  in  a  pamphlet 
as  early  as  1647,  forecast  the  reign  of  the  “  United  Colonies  ” 
without  any  authority  from  king  or  parliament.  Before  1770 
Chalmers,  the  British  spy,  charged  the  Colonies  with  having 
14 
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had  a  settled  purpose  to  acquire  direct  independence  through 
every  reign  from  the  time  of  the  British  Revolution  in  1688. 
The  Congress  of  1774  sincerely  and  vigorously  resented  these 
repeated  insinuations  against  their  loyalty,  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  true  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  Americans  in  their 
Address  to  the  People  of  England  when  they  said:  “  You  have 
been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government  and 
desirous  of  independence.  Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts 
but  calumnies.” 

Prophets  after  the  event,  however,  can  readily  see  that  the 
Colonists  had  a  heritage  and  lived  in  an  environment  which  in 
the  fullness  of  time  would  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  separation 
and  independence.  They  were  borne  on,  unconsciously  indeed, 
by  currents  racial,  social,  political,  and  religious,  whose  source, 
sweep,  and  outlet  went  far  beyond  the  scope  of  their  vision. 

An  ocean,  three  thousand  miles  wide,  and  at  that  time  six 
weeks  to  six  months  broad,  rolled  between  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  shores.  The  political  bearing  of  this  geographical  fact  is 
tersely  put  by  Thomas  Paine  in  his  tract  on  Common  Sense: 
u  Even  the  distance  at  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  England 
and  America,  is  a  strong  natural  proof  that  the  authority  of 
one  over  the  other  was  never  the  design  of  heaven.”  Burke,  in 
his  speech  on  The  State  of  the  Nation,  declared  the  “  immense 
distance”  of  America  as  an  obstacle  to  English  dominion. 
When  the  crisis  was  impending  it  was  constantly  reiterated  in 
pamphlets  and  addresses  that  by  the  nature  of  their  location  the 
Colonists  had,  and  could  have,  representation  only  in  their 
assemblies,  by  which  alone  they  would  therefore  consent  to  be 
taxed.  “  How  long,”  cried  Richard  Henry  Lee,  “  must  we 
traverse  three  thousand  miles  of  a  stormy  sea,  to  go  and  solicit 
of  arrogant  and  insolent  men  either  counsels  or  commands  to 
regulate  our  domestic  affairs  ?  ” 

The  Colonies  were  founded  without  magnanimous  aid  from 
the  mother  country.  The  pioneers  accordingly  never  felt 
themselves  burdened  with  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  kindness  in 
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the  days  of  necessity.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lishmen  gave  utterance  to  this  fact  with  an  almost  terrific 
emphasis.  Adam  Smith  said :  “  It  was  not  the  wisdom  and 
policy  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  govern¬ 
ments  which  peopled  and  cultivated  America.”  Burke  de¬ 
scribed  the  Colonists  as  “  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts  a  few  years 
ago,  not  so  much  sent,  as  thrown,  out  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
shores  of  a  desolate  wilderness,  three  thousand  miles  from  all 
civilized  intercourse.” 

Lest  they  forget  Thomas  Paine  reminds  his  readers  in  1776 
that  “  this  new  world  hath  been  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  every  part  of  Europe. 
Hither  have  they  fled,  not  from  the  tender  embraces  of  the 
mother ;  hut  from  the  cruelty  of  the  monster ;  and  it  is  so  far 
true  of  England  that  the  same  tyranny  which  drove  the  emi¬ 
grants  from  home  pursues  their  descendants  still.”  Hot  only 
the  rhetorical  statements  of  agitators,  but  the  cold  facts  of 
chroniclers  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Colonies  origi¬ 
nated  far  more  in  the  cupidity  of  rulers,  the  lust  for  dividends 
of  trading  companies,  and  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  religious 
and  political  freedom,  than  under  the  benevolent  and  the 
fostering  care  of  a  mother  country.  In  fact  the  establishment 
of  colonies  for  the  rearing  of  new  and  powerful  states,  was  not 
the  original  ideal  of  any  European  government. 

The  American  pioneers  were  predominantly  Englishmen 
and  claimed  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  British  subjects.  The  Charter  of  Massachusetts 
stipulated  that  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  amenities  of 
free  and  natural  subjects,  as  if  every  one  of  them  was  bora 
within  the  realm  of  England.”  When  this  statute  was  written 
it  was  not  a  mere  concession  but  a  self-evident  truth  and  right ; 
hut,  when  the  occasion  required,  it  was  turned  into  an  un¬ 
answerable  argument  in  favor  of  resisting  English  tyranny. 
"  If  we  are  Britons,”  they  said,  “  we  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  Britons,  and  we  cannot  be  taxed  by  a  body  in  which  we  are 
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not  represented.  If  we  are  not  British  subjects,  then  plainly  we 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  either  king  or  parliament.’7  They 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  direct  heirs  of  Magna  Charta,  1215, 
and  the  Bill  of  Bights,  1688.  Their  political  genealogy  is 
clearly  recorded  in  these  historic  documents.  “Bo  scutage  or 
aid,”  says  Sec.  12,  Magna  Charta,  “  shall  be  imposed  in  our 
realm  unless  by  the  Common  Council  of  our  realm.”  More 
than  four  hundred  years  afterwards  it  was  affirmed  in  the  Bill 
of  Bights  “  that  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown 
by  pretense  of  prerogatives,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for 
longer  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be 
granted,  is  illegal.”  The  sons  of  England  in  Virginia  as¬ 
sembled,  in  1765,  were  only  loyal  to  the  fathers  of  Bunnymede 
when  they  resolved  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  “  that  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  them¬ 
selves  to  represent  them  ...  is  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  British  freedom  and  without  which  the  ancient  con¬ 
stitution  cannot  subsist.”  Whether  this  resolution  could  be 
judicially  maintained  in  English  courts  or  not,  matters  little 
when  it  is  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit. 

The  protest  against  taxation  was  not  tantamount,  however,  to 
a  demand  for  separation,  to  a  refusal  to  bear  a  just  proportion 
of  the  burdens  of  government.  It  was  rather  an  occasion  for 
the  affirmation  of  certain  ideas  on  the  relation  of  the  Colonies 
to  the  Home  Government,  always  held  but  never  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed.  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  difference  of  views  on  the 
method  of  representation,  but  a  general  agreement  on  the 
right  of  it.  Otis  and  Eranklin  would  have  been  content  with 
representation  at  Westminster.  The  more  popular  theory, 
however,  recognized  the  headship  of  the  king,  but  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  Parliament  in  American  affairs. 
This  principle,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  upheld  from  the 
first.  It  was  based  on  the  feudal  doctrine  that  the  king  is  the 
original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of  the  realm ;  a  theory  de¬ 
fended  by  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyers  of  England  and 
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affirmed  even  by  James  I.  When  the  Commons  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  regulation  of  American  fisheries,  the  king  said : 
“  America  is  not  annexed  to  the  realm  nor  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Parliament.  You  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.7’  As  if  by  instinctive  anticipation  of  coming  friction  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  as  early  as  1634,  resisted  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  when  it  “  resolved,  that 
none  hut  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  hath  power  to 
make  and  establish  laws  nor  to  appoint  officers,  as  also  to  set 
out  the  duties  and  powers  of  said  officers  ” ;  and  “  that  none 
hut  the  General  Court  hath  power  to  raise  money  and  taxes 
and  to  dispose  of  lands,  namely,  to  give  and  confirm  Pro¬ 
prietaries.” 

Upon  this  theory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards, 
Samuel  Adams  based  his  argument  as  counsel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  controversy  with  the 
provincial  governor  between  1764  and  1774.  In  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  the  grievances  are,  therefore,  directed 
against  the  king.  Parliament  is  designedly  ignored  since  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Colonies  was  not  acknowledged.  The 
king,  however,  is  charged  with  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa¬ 
tions  against  the  Colonies;  with  aiming  to  establish  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  over  all  their  states. 

The  political  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  question  at  issue 
may  be  epitomized  as  follows:  the  British  regarded  the  Colo¬ 
nies  as  properties  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  subject 
to  taxes  by  it.  In  accordance  with  the  mercantile  system  of 
political  economics  then  prevalent  over  Europe,  manufac¬ 
tures  in  them  were  prohibited.  They  could  trade  only  from 
England,  and  except  where  their  goods  might  interfere  with 
English  products,  only  to  England.  The  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  themselves  subject  to  the  Crown  but  not 
to  Parliament.  Their  own  assemblies  were  their  Parliament. 
They  denied  the  right  of  a  foreign  body  to  lay  taxes,  though 
for  a  long  time  they  admitted  the  right  of  restrictions  on  trade. 

The  decisions  of  history  have  since  favored  the  theory  of  the 
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Colonists.  Taught  by  the  reverses  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  logic  of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations ,  who 
argued  that  colonies  are  not  to  he  considered  mere  properties 
to  he  exploited  but  dependencies  to  be  developed,  England  has 
since  changed  her  colonial  policy.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  given  a  constitution  and  an  elective  parliament  in  1791. 
The  great  commonwealth  of  Australia  is  even  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mother  country  than  Canada. 

The  Colonists  were  not  only  British  subjects  but  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  stock  and  therefore  heirs  of  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  It  was 
more  than  an  accident  that  the  caravels  of  the  Genoese  sailor 
touched  American  shores  only  twenty-five  years  before  the 
Wittenberg  monk  nailed  his  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  Castle 
Church.  Providence  not  only  prepared  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  and  distressed,  hut  also  opened  a  new  world  where 
the  visions  of  reformers  and  the  ideals  of  statesmen  might  he 
embodied  in  religious  and  social  institutions  unhampered  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  traditions  sanctioned  by  centuries 
and  millenniums.  This  was  the  mission  of  the  pioneers  which 
they  were  unconsciously  fulfilling  when  wrestling  with  wind 
and  wave  to  reach  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock.  Only 
when  viewed  in  these  larger  relations  can  one  see  in  its  true 
perspective  the  struggle  for  independence. 

From  ancient  times  two  theories  of  governmental  authority 
have  been  held.  The  one  is  based  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  the  other  on  the  divine  right  of  the  people.  The  one 
results  in  monarchy;  the  other  in  democracy.  For  ages  abso¬ 
lutism  was  in  the  ascendant  and  republicanism  was  only  a 
dream  of  enthusiasts,  or  at  best  a  local  and  short-lived  experi¬ 
ment  in  Roman  or  Medieval  times.  In  the  ideal  states  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the 
social  and  political  order  of  which  he  is  an  inseparable  and 
helpless  part.  The  apotheosis  of  Roman  emperors  found  its 
Christianized  counterpart  in  the  jure  divino  monarchs  of  the 
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Middle  Ages.  When  the  states  of  modern  Europe  crystallized 
out  of  the  chaos  of  feudalism,  kings  had  to  reckon  with  a 
nobility  of  regal  blood.  The  Council  of  State  arose  alongside 
of  the  throne.  The  necessities  of  peace  and  of  war  compelled 
monarchs  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
controlled  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons  became  an  indispensable  factor  in  government.  The 
lurking  opposition  between  the  absolutism  of  the  throne  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Parliament  came  to  practical  issue  with  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  spread  of 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  rise  of  industrialism  of  the  present 
era.  Ideals  were  then  proclaimed  and  social  forces  were  lib¬ 
erated  which  precipitated  a  final  conflict  between  two  irrecon¬ 
cilable  orders  known  as  mediaevalism  and  modernism. 

Protestantism,  at  first  committed  by  its  leaders  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  submission,  or,  at  most,  of  passive  resistance, 
to  civil  authority,  was  driven  by  the  logic  of  events  not  only 
to  self-defense  but  also  to  aggressive  revolt.  Witness  the 
Huguenots  in  Prance,  the  Burghers  in  Holland,  the  Coven¬ 
anters  in  Scotland,  the  Roundheads  in  England.  Doubtless  in 
this  uprising  there  was  an  inseparable  blending  of  political  and 
religious  motives,  but  above  all  a  heroic  effort  for  personal 
rights. 

In  due  time  theologians  and  philosophers  discovered  divine 
or  rational  sanctions  to  buttress  the  throne  or  vindicate  the 
people.  The  lines  of  opposing  political  theories  run  parallel 
through  four  centuries.  Time  will  permit  us  to  cite  only  a  few 
of  the  most  influential  advocates  of  the  respective  tendencies. 
Jean  Bodin  of  Prance  (1576),  though  a  prophet  of  the  social 
contract  theory,  supported  monarchy  against  Huguenots  and 
Catholics,  Guises  and  Bourbons,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
in  the  political  extremities  of  his  time.  He  allows  the  sover¬ 
eign  supreme  power  over  citizens  and  subjects,  unrestrained 
by  laws.  Equality  among  citizens,  whether  of  dignity,  rights, 
or  conditions,  he  regards  as  an  absurdity,  and  scoffs  at  those 
who  strive  for  such  an  end.  The  monarch’s  will  is  the  ulti- 
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mate  source  of  authority  of  every  civil  statute.  James  I, 
“  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one,”  in 
his  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies  boldly  affirms  the  unassail¬ 
able  and  sanctified  supremacy  of  the  king  by  God’s  direct 
ordinance,  and  passive  obedience  as  the  unconditional  duty  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  altar  joined  hard  to 
the  throne.  Court,  Parliament,  and  Convocation  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  divine  rights  and  passive  submission.  A  publication 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  bitterly  denounced  “  certain 
damnable  doctrines,  destructive  of  the  sacred  person  of  princes, 
their  state,  government,  and  of  all  human  society.”  The  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  especially  obnoxious  and  specifically  enumer¬ 
ated  were:  (1)  The  origin  of  civil  government  in  popular  con¬ 
tract  of  any  sort ;  (2)  Every  aspect  of  the  right  of  resistance  to 
a  king,  though  he  violated  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  any  other 
prescription;  (3)  Hobbes’  doctrine  of  the  state  of  nature  and 
the  origin  of  government  in  the  self-interest  of  the  individual. 

Bossuet,  tutor  of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV,  prepared  a  work 
entitled  Politics,  derived  from  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  describes  the  king  as  sacred  and  absolute,  an  image 
of  the  majesty  of  God  Himself.  The  only  redress  he  allows 
the  subject  against  a  violent  and  arbitrary  monarch  is  re¬ 
spectful  protest  and  as  a  last  resort  fervent  prayer  for  his 
conversion. 

The  theory  of  absolutism,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  un¬ 
compromising  attitude  of  its  representatives.  James  II  was 
put  to  flight  in  England;  William  and  Mary  were  enthroned 
by  an  irregularly  constituted,  but  a  clearly  representative, 
Parliament.  The  tenure  of  the  Hanoverian  House  depended 
on  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  the  good  behavior  of  the 
rulers.  The  Whig  party  was  born  and  dominated  English 
politics  until  its  strength  was  sapped  by  intestine  strife  and 
factions  bred  by  the  pride  of  success.  George  III,  harking 
back  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Stuarts,  joined  hands  with  the 
Tories  and  formed  the  historical  Bute  and  Grenville  ministries. 
With  him  began  the  agitation  for  revolution  in  America. 
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Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  had  its  clamoring 
mobs,  but  also  its  pondering  philosophers,  as  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  religious  wars  of  France  called  forth 
anti-monarchical  writings  from  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 
Their  arguments  rest  upon  the  fundamental  thesis  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  contract  between  monarch  and  people.  ITotman,  in  his 
Franco- Gallia  (1573),  showed  with  marvelous  erudition  that 
France,  from  the  beginning,  was  never  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
but  that  from  the  Merovingian  period  onward  a  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  nation  had  exercised  the  highest  political  au¬ 
thority.  The  pseudonymous  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  in  a 
work  on  The  Grounds  of  Right  against  Tyrants  (1579),  says: 
“  It  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  men  who  are  by  nature  free, 
impatient  of  subjection  and  born  rather  to  command  than  to 
obey,  have  not  deliberately  chosen  submission  to  another  and 
renounced  the  law  of  their  very  nature,  as  it  were,  except  for 
the  sake  of  great  advantage.”  He  dwells,  with  special  unction, 
on  the  formula  for  the  installation  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  a 
land  of  absolutism,  which  begins  thus:  “We,  who  are  as 
good  as  you,  and  are  more  powerful  than  you,  choose  you  as 
king.” 

It  was  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Marianna  (1599),  who  first  pro¬ 
claimed  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide.  The  voice  of  nature,  he 
claimed,  is  above  the  laws  of  nations  and  demands  resistance 
when  monarchs  degenerate  into  tyrants.  At  first  they  are 
warned  and  admonished  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  If 
this,  however,  does  not  avail,  even  a  private  individual  may 
slay  the  tyrant  with  impunity. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  most  notable 
expounders  of  the  theories  of  social  contract,  of  the  right  of 
resistance,  and  of  divine  law  and  of  the  law  of  nature  in 
distinction  from  the  law  of  nations,  were  Hobbes  and  Locke 
of  England  and  Busseau  and  Montesquieu  of  France.  Locke 
was  the  favorite  philosopher  of  the  Whigs.  He  furnished  the 
theory  underlying  The  Bill  of  Rights  (1688),  and  the  philo¬ 
sophic  arguments  for  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  In  his 
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epigrammatic  phrase  “  The  appeal  to  Heaven/’  he  coined  a 
convenient  formula  for  the  justification  of  dissent  from  the 
established  order  in  all  lands.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Lords  in  1774,  hears  witness  to  his  influence 
on  English  affairs.  “  Locke’s  principles,”  he  said,  a  are 
drawn  from  the  heart  of  our  constitution,  which  he  thoroughly 
understood,  and  will  last  as  long  as  that  shall  last.  And  to 
his  immortal  honor,  I  know  not  to  what  under  Providence  the 
Revolution  and  all  its  happy  effects  are  more  owing  than  to 
the  principles  of  government  laid  down  by  him.” 

The  political  ideas  of  the  English  philosopher  passed  current 
not  alone  in  the  puritan  Colonies  of  Hew  England,  hut  were 
received  at  their  face  value  in  the  other  Colonies  which  origi¬ 
nally  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  puritan  ideals.  In  the 
twenty  years’  agitation  preceding  the  Revolution,  theories  of 
the  origin  of  government  and  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to 
Great  Britain,  were  threshed  over  in  every  hamlet  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  Civilian  and  peasant,  master  and  pupil,  father 
and  son,  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  doctrines  of 
popular  sovereignty,  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  of  govern¬ 
ment  resting  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  right  of  revolution,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  taxation 
without  representation.  The  writings  of  Locke  were  as 
familiar  as  the  Bible  to  Otis  and  Eranklin,  Hopkins  and 
Dulaney,  Dickinson  and  Wilson,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
Through  these  leaders  his  ideals  percolated  to  the  masses.  Of 
the  sixty  principal  colonial  pamphlets,  from  1761  to  1776,  not 
one  failed  to  ground  its  argument  as  much  upon  theories  of 
natural  right  and  social  contract  as  upon  prerogatives  claimed 
by  the  British  constitution.  These  principles  were  constantly 
reiterated  along  the  Atlantic  border  in  contributions  to  gazettes, 
in  petitions  of  colonial  assemblies  and  committees,  in  memorial 
orations,  public  addresses,  in  declarations  of  rights  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Congress.  At  the  opportune  time  Jefferson  gave  terse 
expression  to  the  widely  diffused  convictions  of  the  period  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  Locke’s  Treatise  on  Government ,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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In  the  light  of  this  rapid  historical  survey  of  political 
creeds  and  philosophical  theories,  we  may  clearly  discern  two 
conceptions  of  civil  and  social  life  striving  for  the  mastery. 
Hot  only  the  English,  hut  the  western,  world  was  engaged  in 
the  controversy.  The  Whigs  of  America  found  their  sym¬ 
pathizers  in  Britain  and  Holland,  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  loyalists  were  the  echoes  on  new  shores  of  an  ancient 
torvism  extending  from  England  to  Greece.  Whether  they 
knew  it  or  not,  the  Hew  England  manufacturers  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  planters  were  far  more  overruled  by  their  heritage  than 
they  controlled  their  environment.  Eor  in  the  womb  of  time 
two  grand  ideals,  like  Esau  and  Jacob  of  old,  were  struggling 
to  be  bom.  One  needed  only  a  spark  of  the  prophetic  fire  to 
foretell  that  “two  manner  of  people  shall  he  separated  from 
their  birth;  one  shall  he  stronger  than  the  other;  the  older 
shall  serve  the  younger.” 

Eor  a  century  and  a  half  the  relations  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country  were  undisturbed  by  war  or  rumors 
of  war.  America  enjoyed  almost  more  autonomy  than  the 
natives  of  England.  “  She  had,”  said  Burke,  “  except  the 
commercial  restraint,  every  characteristic  of  a  free  people.” 
The  statement  is  corroborated  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  T Yealth 
of  Nations.  “  There  is  more  equality  among  English  colonists 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.”  But  with 
this  long,  unchallenged  freedom  there  came  a  feeling  of  self- 
sufficiency,  bold  conceit,  and  sturdy  truculency,  which  could 
easily  be  trained  into  defiance. 

The  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  for  the  latent  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  spring  into  life  and  the  hidden  opposition  between 
the  now  two  distinct  peoples  to  turn  into  open  revolt,  came  with 
Grenville’s  accession  to  power  in  1763.  Without  even  an 
attempt  at  tactful  diplomacy,  hut  rather  with  the  most  ex¬ 
asperating  methods  he  tried  to  subvert  peacefully  the  multi¬ 
form  customs  and  precedents  which  a  century  of  license  had 
nurtured.  The  prime  minister,  however,  was  the  tool  of  a 
still  more  arbitrary,  impolitic,  and  despotic  king.  As  the 
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quarrel  grew  the  stubbornness  of  George  III  increased.  In 
the  Declaration  be  is  termed  a  “  prince  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  and  as  unfit 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.”  In  vain  did  the  Colonists 
send  petitions,  raise  protests,  and  delegate  representatives  to 
the  royal  court.  They  were  met  with  threats  and  penalties, 
concessions  and  retractions,  “  armies  and  fleets,  and  mvrmi- 
dons  hired  from  abroad. ”  Progress  toward  open  revolt  was 
rapid  and  inevitable.  The  crisis  was  reached  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Virginia  (May  to  June,  1776)  “  resolved  that  we 
have  no  alternative  left  but  abject  submission  or  total  separa¬ 
tion.”  The  latter  course  of  action  was  chosen,  and  thereupon 
the  delegation  to  Congress  was  instructed  to  propose  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

II.  It  remains  for  us  to  analyze  this  epoch-making  deliver¬ 
ance,  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the  American  Eepublic,  and  to 
show  its  relation  to  kindred  documents  of  other  nations.  The 
contents  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  A  declaration 
of  the  principles  of  government,  (2)  a  declaration  of  grievances 
against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  (3)  a  proclamation  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  absolution  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  concluding  with  a  mutual  pledge  of  lives,  fortune,  and 
sacred  honor. 

The  purpose  of  the  Declaration  is  announced  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  sentence — “A  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation.”  A  series  of  four  political  axioms  follows: 
(1)  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  (2)  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  and  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  (3)  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
(4)  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government. 

The  second  part  contains  a  bill  of  eighteen  indictments 
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against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  each  beginning  with  the 
words,  “  He  is.”  Parliament  is  not  mentioned.  The  com¬ 
plaints  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  (1)  He  has  abused 
his  authority  by  opposing  wholesome  legislation ;  by  coercing, 
prohibiting,  and  dissolving  legislative  assemblies ;  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  population  of  the  states;  by  obstructing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice;  by  harrassing  the  people  by  the  creation  of 
new  offices  and  the  appointment  of  new  officers  and  by  keeping 
a  standing  army  among  us  in  times  of  peace.  (2)  He  has 
combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution,  giving  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legis¬ 
lation  ;  a  thinly  veiled  allusion  to  the  ministry  and  Parliament. 
Article  13  is  an  adroit  marshalling  of  offences  intended,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  arouse  the  reader’s  righteous  indignation,  and  with 
cumulative  force  to  urge  him  on  to  revolt.  The  following 
charges  are  presented  in  quick  succession:  “For  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us:  For  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world:  For  imposing  taxes  on  us 
without  our  consent  :  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  jury:  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to 
be  tried  for  pretended  offences:  For  abolishing  the  free  system 
of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein 
an  arbitrary  government  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies:  For  taking 
away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  government:  For 
suspending  our  own  legislatures  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
(3)  He  has  abdicated  government  over  the  Colonies  by  declar¬ 
ing  war  against  them.” 

The  third  part  is  a  publication  and  declaration,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  that  “  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  by  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
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State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  he,  totally  dissolved; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  states  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.” 

After  this  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Declaration 
the  question  arises,  what  are  its  sources  ?  An  attack  on  its 
originality  was  made  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Almost  fifty 
years  after  its  adoption,  John  Adams,  perhaps  with  a  touch 
of  the  green-eyed  monster  which  so  often  exposes  the  littleness 
of  greatness,  minimized  its  worth  by  saying  that  it  contained 
“not  an  idea  hut  what  had  been  hackneyed  in  Congress  for 
two  years  before.  The  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Bights  and  the  violation  of  these  rights  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress  of  1774.  Indeed  the  essence  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  composed  by  James  Otis.”  Bichard 
Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied  from  Locke’s  Treatise  on 
Government.  Fortunately  Jefferson  lived  long  enough  to 
answer  his  critics  in  a  frank  and  magnanimous  way.  In  a 
letter  to  James  Madison,  after  citing  Adams’  and  Lee’s  ac¬ 
cusations,  he  says :  “  That  may  all  he  true.  Otis’  pamphlet 
I  never  saw,  and  whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas  from 
reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  I 
turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I  did 
not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas 
altogether  and  to  offer  no  sentiment  which  had  ever  been  ex¬ 
pressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  constrained  Congress 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  hold  and  specific  advocations 
of  the  rights  of  Bevolution.”  In  another  letter  addressed  to 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  (Monticello,  May  8,  1825),  he  describes  the 
purpose  of  the  Declaration  “  to  place  before  mankind  the 
common  sense  of  the  subject  in  terms  so  plain  and  firm  as  to 
command  their  assent  and  to  justify  ourselves  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  stand  we  are  compelled  to  take,  neither  aiming  at 
originality  of  principle  or  sentiment  nor  yet  copied  from  any 
particular  and  previous  writing;  it  was  intended  to  he  an  ex- 
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pression  of  the  American  mind,  and  to  give  to  that  expression 
the  proper  tone  and  spirit  called  for  by  the  occasion.  All  its 
authority,  then,  rests  on  the  harmonizing  sentiments  of  the 
day,  whether  expressed  in  conversation,  in  letters,  printed 
essays,  or  in  elementary  hooks  of  public  right,  as  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Locke,  Sidney  and  others.” 

The  author  by  virtue  of  his  classical  scholarship,  splendid 
culture,  wide  political  experience,  though  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  deep  insight  into  humanity,  and  mastery  of 
English  style,  was  designed  by  nature  and  training  to  give 
utterance  in  epigrammatic,  crystalline,  dignified,  and  im¬ 
passioned  phase,  to  the  diffused  ideas,  righteous  indignation, 
high  aspiration,  and  firm  resolves,  of  a  nation  in  travail. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Declaration  did  not  contain  a 
“  new  idea,”  and  that  its  substance  was  repeated  in  the  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  congressional  papers  from  1764  to  1776;  still 
we  maintain  it  was  a  new  creation.  The  spirit  of  Jefferson 
brooded  over  the  colonial  deep  until  the  chaotic  mass  took 
cosmic  form ;  and  light  shone  out  of  darkness. 

To  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  thought  and  word  in  the 
Declaration  by  a  comparative  study  of  preceding  colonial  mani¬ 
festos  would  be  a  fascinating  task.  We  shall,  however,  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  its 
more  notable  literary  forerunners : 

1.  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved, 
by  James  Otis,  1764. 

2.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  by  Congress,  1774. 

3.  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  by 
Jefferson,  1774. 

4.  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  by  Congress, 

1774. 

5.  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Gritain  by  Congress, 

1775. 

6.  Declaration  of  Causes  for  Taking  up  Arms,  1775. 

7.  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  1775. 

8.  Declaration  of  Rights,  by  George  Mason,  1776. 
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In  these  successive  declarations  and  discussions  one  can 
easily  trace  the  stages  in  the  clarifying  process  going  on  in  the 
colonial  minds  in  reference  to  their  theoretical  and  practical 
relations  to  the  British  Empire,  the  religious,  philosophic  and 
economic  premises  upon  which  they  rested  their  protests  and 
demands,  and  the  actual  or  imaginary  grievances  against  king 
and  parliament.  The  Declaration,  as  the  final  outcome  of  this 
process,  naturally  betrays  its  lineage  in  form  and  contents,  and, 
in  Jefferson’s  own  words,  “was  the  genuine  effusion  of  the 
soul  of  our  country  at  that  time.” 

We  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  formative 
influence  of  the  ideals  of  modern  Europe  on  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  independence.  It  is  equally  important  to  study  the 
relation  between  the  allied  documents  which  originated  in  cor¬ 
responding  crises  in  the  development  of  the  Western  nations. 
To  do  this  effectively,  however,  we  must  distinguish  the  local 
and  transient  elements  in  the  Declaration — the  coloring  which 
came  from  the  times,  the  people,  and  the  particular  questions 
at  issue — from  its  general  and  permanent  principles.  To  the 
one  belong  the  distinctive  phraseology  and  the  specific  griev¬ 
ances;  to  the  other  the  courage  to  protest,  the  statement  of 
complaints,  the  justification  of  revolt,  the  self-evident  truths, 
and  the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  cause.  It  is  these  latter  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  always  appeared  in  the  religious  and  social 
revolutions  of  the  past  and  which  brought  the  Declaration  into 
genetic  relation  to  kindred  movements  and  documents. 

That  the  courage  to  protest  is  not  a  modern  virtue,  the 
rebellions  and  revolutions,  the  heresies  and  schisms,  of  the 
ancient  world  hear  witness.  Yet  it  has  been  stimulated  to  a 
high  degree  by  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
formers.  Historians  of  every  creed  and  political  party  have 
traced  the  original  impulse  to  modern  revolt  to  Wittenberg 
and  Geneva.  In  this  point  I  shall  cite  authorities  who  cannot 
be  charged  with  a  bias  toward  Calvinism  or  Puritanism. 
Borgeaud,  in  his  Rights  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old  and 
New  England,  says:  “  The  first  political  manifestos  of  modern 
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democracy  were  formulated  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  religious  revolutions 
caused  by  the  Reformation.”  John  Morley,  the  English  man 
of  letters,  speaking  of  Calvin,  says:  “  That  commanding  figure 
of  such  vast  power,  yet  somehow  with  so  little  lustre,  by  his 
unbending  will,  his  pride,  his  gift  of  government,  his  genius 
for  legislation,  and  dialectic  in  every  field,  his  incomparable 
industry  and  persistence  has  conquered  a  more  than  pontifical 
ascendency  in  the  Protestant  world.  He  meets  us  in  England, 
as  in  Scotland,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and  the  rising 
England  across  the  Atlantic.”  Yon  Panke,  the  German  his¬ 
torian,  claims  “  that  John  Calvin  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
America.”  Castelar,  a  Spanish  statesman,  says :  “  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy  is  the  product  of  a  severe  theology,  learned 
by  a  few  Christian  fugitives  in  the  gloomy  cities  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Holland,  where  the  morose  shade  of  Calvin  still 
wanders,  and  remains  serenely  in  its  grandeur,  forming  the 
most  dignified,  most  moral,  most  enlightened  and  richest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.”  Our  own  Bancroft  says :  “  He  who 
will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  American  liberty.” 

Among  the  numerous  political  documents  which  directly  or 
indirectly  were  the  result  of  the  Protestant  revolt,  we  shall 
select  only  three  for  comparison:  The  Twelve  Articles  of  the 
German  Peasants  (1525)  ;  the  Dutch  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (1581) ;  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  These, 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  their  locol  color¬ 
ing.  We  are  concerned,  however,  with  their  generic  character¬ 
istics  which  enable  us  to  put  them  all  under  the  same  category. 
Their  points  of  agreement  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
They  are  expressions  of  discontent  by  the  people  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives;  they  are  popular  protests  against  religious  or  poli¬ 
tical  oppression  of  emperors  and  kings,  of  princes  and  nobles ; 
they  are  appeals  for  freedom  based  on  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  or  on  the  laws  of  nature,  or  on 
earlier  compacts  between  rulers  and  subjects;  they  are  efforts 
15 
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for  the  attainment  of  personal  rights  as  over  against  the 
arrogated  prerogatives  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  social 
authority;  they  assert  the  privilege  to  demand  changes  in  the 
existing  government,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  when 
rulers  abuse  their  trust.  Each  one,  therefore,  may  appro¬ 
priately  he  called  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  marked  similarity  in  form  and  spirit  between  the  Dutch, 
and  the  American,  Declaration  is  evident  to  the  casual  reader. 
The  former  has  three  divisions,  containing  respectively  a 
statement  of  the  principles  of  government,  an  enumeration  of 
grievances  against  Spain,  and  the  announcement  of  separation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  Its  purpose,  its 
spirit,  and  its  doctrine  harmonize  with  the  American  Declara¬ 
tion.  The  resemblance  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  conscious 
imitation.  It  was  the  result  of  a  sameness  of  creeds  and 
political  issues,  though  separated  by  two  centuries,  and  of  the 
indirect  influence  of  Dutch  history  on  the  American  people. 
So  much,  indeed,  is  attested  by  Franklin  when  he  said:  “  In 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  bravery  in  defense  of  it,  Holland  has 
been  our  great  example.1”  Before  the  close  of  the  Devolution 
a  native  Dutch  engineer  in  Washington’s  service,  named 
Romayne,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  drew  out  in  detail  the 
parallel  between  the  Dutch  and  the  American  Union,  the 
Declaration  and  war  of  independence  of  the  two  nations,  their 
respective  difficulties  and  prospects;  and  prophesied  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  and  died.  Thus  we  may 
assume  that  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the  same  premises, 
under  similar  conditions,  as  well  as  of  gradual  assimilation  and 
absorption,  we  can  account  for  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  American  documents. 

To  complete  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  Declaration,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  sources  of  its  political  philosophy. 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter,  acknowledged  the  influence,  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  “  elementary  books  of  public  right,  as  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Locke,  Sidney,  etc.”  The  widespread  opinion  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Revolution  was  taken  largely  from  French 
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writers,  notably  Rousseau,  is  not  substantiated  by  facts.  A 
year  before  the  Contrat  Social  was  published,  Janies  Otis  had 
issued  bis  Eights  of  the  Colonies  Asserted.  The  American 
pamphlets  of  the  time  make  no  references  to  Rousseau’s  theories. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  both  he  and  Montesquieu 
( Spirit  of  Laws,  1747)  were  widely  read,  and  had  molding 
influence  on  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  Colonies.  Francis 
Thorpe  says  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  its  influence 
on  America  was  like  that  of  Aristotle's  Politics  on  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Europe.  These  Frenchmen,  however,  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  English  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  Locke  in  particular.  For  Jefferson  also  the 
philosophic  expounder  of  Whiggism  is  known  to  have  had 
special  fascination. 

Taking  a  clue  partly  from  the  facts  above  cited,  and  partly 
from  Sir  Leslie  Stephens  ( English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century ,  Vol.  II,  p.  135),  who  asserts  that  “  Locke’s  writings 
became  the  political  bible  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  source 
from  which  later  readers  drew  their  arguments,  and  the 
authority  to  which  they  appeal  in  default  of  arguments,  we 
have  compared  his  chapter  on  Political  Societies  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Time  permits  us 
only  to  epitomize  results.  A  confession  of  faith  or  a  catechism 
could  not  more  faithfully  reproduce  the  Bible  than  the  Decla¬ 
ration  reaffirms,  even  to  the  very  words  and  phrases,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Locke's  Treatise.  In  it  we  find  the  doctrines  of 
natural  equality ;  of  government  by  social  contract ;  of  common 
consent  as  the  basis  of  authority;  of  the  purpose  of  political 
organization  to  secure  life,  property  and  protection  against 
radical  individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  arbitrary  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  monarchy  on  the  other;  and  of  the  necessity  and 
right  to  dissolve  old  governments  and  institute  new  ones  when 
either  party  breaks  the  compact. 

His  Whig  sympathies,  favoring  the  supremacy  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  against  the  Stuart  contention  for  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,  are  reflected  in  the  priority  he  gives,  in  all  forms  of 
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government,  to  the  legislative  branch.  “  This  legislative/’  he 

says,  “is  not  only  the  supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth, 

but  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hand  where  the  communitv 

*/ 

have  once  placed  it.  Therefore  all  obedience  terminates  in 
this  supreme  power.”  But  even  the  legislative,  whether  a 
king  or  a  parliament,  is  limited  by  four  restrictions:  (1)  It 
cannot  be  “  absolutely  arbitrary  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  people”;  (2)  “the  legislative  or  supreme  authority  cannot 
assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  extemporary  arbitrary 
decrees,  but  is  bound  to  dispense  justice  and  decide  the  rights 
of  the  subject  by  promulgated  standing  laws  and  known  au¬ 
thorized  judges”;  (3)  “the  supreme  power  cannot  take  from 
any  man  any  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  consent; 
they  must  not  raise  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  people  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  given  by  themselves  or  their  depu¬ 
ties  ” ;  (4)  “  the  legislative  cannot  transfer  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  any  other  hands,  for  it  being  but  a  delegated 
power  from  the  people  they  who  have  it  cannot  pass  it  over 
to  others.  Yor  can  they  be  bound  by  any  laws  but  such 
as  are  enacted  by  those  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  authorized 
to  make  laws  for  them.”  Over  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  “  there  remains  still  in  the  people  a  supreme  power 
to  remove  or  alter  the  legislative  when  they  find  the  legislative 
act  the  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.”  The  essential 
agreement  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  with  this  poli¬ 
tical  philosophy  is  so  patent  that  it  needs  no  further  exposi¬ 
tion.  Locke  and  Jefferson  struck  the  same  chord,  the  equality 
of  men ;  and  its  echoes  were  heard  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  watchwords  of  democracy — liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,  free  thought,  free  speech,  free  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  halo  which  surrounds  it  and  the  reverence  in 
which  a  patriotic  people  hold  it,  the  Declaration  has  not  been 
exempt  from  the  disillusioning  touch  of  the  critics.  Yes, 
they  have  taken  away  from  us  even  the  blue-eyed  boy,  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  final  decision  of  Congress,  and  then  breaking 
out  in  the  patriotic  cry,  “Bing,  Grandpapa,  O  ring  for 
liberty.” 
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The  British  government,  of  course,  treated  the  crowning 
state  paper  with  stolid  indifference  and  silent  contempt.  The 
English  press,  however,  was  neither  silent  nor  respectful. 
Pamphlets  were  circulated,  publicly  or  privately,  in  criticism 
of  it.  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  a  tract  entitled,  Strictures  on 
the  late  Declaration  of  Congress,  said  that  the  reasons  given  to 
justify  independence  were  false  and  frivolous.  Adolphus  sar¬ 
castically  declared  “  that  at  no  preceding  period  of  history  was 
so  important  a  transaction  vindicated  by  so  shallow  and  feeble 
a  composition.  Some  passages,  indeed,  are  remarkable  for 
low  and  intemperate  scurrility.”  From  the  day  of  its  pre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress  there  have  been  loyal  Americans  who 
have  quarrelled  with  its  form  and  substance.  Jefferson  him¬ 
self  tells  us  how  Dr.  Eranklin  consoled  him  with  the  story  of 
John  Thompson,  the  hatter,  “when  he  observed  that  I  was 
writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms  on  some 
of  its  parts.”  Rufus  Choate  contributed  a  new  phrase  to  the 
English  language  when  in  1856  he  spoke  of  the  “  glittering  and 
sounding  generalities  of  natural  right  which  make  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.”  Its  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
critics  has  been  concisely  described  by  Tyler  in  his  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution:  “  It  has  been  attacked 
again  and  again,  either  in  anger  or  contempt,  by  friends  as 
well  as  by  enemies  of  the  American  Revolution ;  by  liberals  in 
politics  as  well  as  by  conservatives.  It  has  been  censured  for 
its  substance,  it  has  been  censured  for  its  form,  for  its  mis¬ 
statements  of  facts,  for  its  fallacies  in  reasoning,  for  its 
audacious  novelties  and  paradoxes,  for  its  total  lack  of  all 
novelty,  for  its  repetition  of  old  and  threadbare  statements, 
even  for  its  downright  plagiarism,  finally  for  its  grandiose 
and  vaporing  style.” 

That  it  contains  glittering  generalities,  repetitions  of  thread¬ 
bare  statements,  and  an  almost  unwarranted  severity  in  its 
arraignment  of  an  offending  monarch,  we  may  grant ;  but  it  is 
these  characteristics  which  have  been  its  strength  and  the 
source  of  its  rejuvenating  power.  Its  form  and  contents  must 
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be  judged  by  its  purpose  and  intention.  With  the  intuition  of 
a  genius,  Jefferson  grasped  the  nature  of  bis  task.  He  was 
to  appeal  to  the  classes  and  tbe  masses  of  thirteen  colonies ;  to 
set  forth  in  striking  phrase  a  political  platform  of  national 
scope;  to  condense  a  social  philosophy  of  two  centuries  in  a 
preamble;  to  win  the  hostile,  to  arouse  the  indifferent,  and  to 
enthuse  the  friendly;  to  concentrate,  in  briefest  form,  the 
arguments  of  a  majority,  and  to  meet  the  objections  of  a 
minority ;  to  depict,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  government;  to  inspire  an  army 
pitted  against  the  regiments  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  an  inexperienced  nation  to  do  and  to  die  until  the 
final  triumph.  All  this  was  to  be  done  in  a  document  that 
could  be  printed  in  a  single  column  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  cumbersome  verbosity  of  the  conventional  state  paper 
would  have  missed  fire;  a  judicial  argument  against  the  British 
king  would  have  gone  wide  of  the  mark;  an  exact  treatise  on 
political  science  would  have  been  a  shot  in  the  air.  It  may  be 
true,  indeed,  that  there  are  “  glittering  generalities  ”  in  the 
Declaration,  but  each  one  was  born  in  travail  and  baptized 
with  blood.  Generalities  they  are,  resembling  those  in  the 
Decalogue,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  Of  all  of  these  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has 
been  charged  against  the  Declaration,  that  they  are  “  founded 
on  an  impossible  philosophy,”  stand  for  a  “  creed  outworn,” 
and  “  have  not  been  actually  practised  by  the  men  who  advo¬ 
cated  them.” 

It  may  be  true  also  that  the  descriptions  of  wrongs  suffered 
by  the  Colonies  and  the  charges  against  the  king  are  not  a 
fair  account  of  what  actually  happened.  Of  the  eighteen 
heads  of  indictment  there  may  be  “  hardly  one  which  does  not 
demand  some  modification  or  admit  of  some  palliative  ” ;  but 
the  author  was  not  supposed  to  write  a  critical  history  or  to 
present  a  judicial  deliverance. 

Let  it  be  granted,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  equality 
with  its  corollaries,  is  sanctioned  neither  by  science  nor  by 
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experience;  that  it  must  be  qualified  and  conditioned  by  full 
reference  to  special  circumstances  to  save  it  from  becoming  a 
barren  truism  or  a  delusion.”  It  must  be  conceded  none  the 
less  that  this  unscientific  and  a  priori  idea  is  found  already  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  made  its  way,  in  spite  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  promulgated 
by  theologians  and  philosophers  of  modern  times,  and  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  paramount  forces  in  American  democracy. 
While  Jefferson,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration,  put 
history,  philosophy,  judicial  utterances  and  the  experience  of 
his  constituency  under  tribute  it  is  nevertheless  an  original 
production — not  historical,  not  philosophical,  not  judicial.  It 
is  far  more — a  prophecy  and  a  program,  whose  ideals  and  pre¬ 
cepts  were  to  be  fought  out  on  the  field  of  battle  and  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  statutes  of  a  new  republic. 

Having  proved  our  text,  let  us  now  like  the  Puritan  divines, 
improve  it.  The  history  of  government  has  been  a  series  of 
readjustments  between  rulers  and  subjects,  between  the  social 
order  and  the  individual.  The  laws  of  Draco  and  of  Solon 
were  prepared  to  quiet  popular  discontent.  The  constitution 
of  Servius  Tullius  and  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  marked 
successive  victories  of  the  plebeians  over  the  patricians.  At 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  barons  wrested  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John,  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland  founded 
the  Everlasting  Compact  against  the  House  of  Hapshurg, 
Philip  the  Fair  invited  the  Third  Estate  to  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  France,  and  the  Hanseatic  League  and  the  free 
cities  of  Germany  were  in  training  for  independence  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Constitutional  monarchy  or  repub¬ 
licanism  has  won  its  way  to  every  throne  of  modem  Europe. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  therefore  only  a 
symptom  of  a  world-wide  and  an  age-long  movement.  In  one 
sense  it  was  a  tract  for  the  times,  and  has  served  its  purpose ; 
in  another,  it  is  a  new  epistle  of  an  apostle  of  democracy, 
always  “  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  which  is  for  righteousness,”  that  the  American 
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citizen  be  complete.  For  independence  is  not  a  treasure  which 
may  he  handed  intact  in  a  golden  casket  from  generation  to 
generation.  “  It  is  more  than  meat  and  drink  and  a  ballot.” 
It  is  an  attitude  and  a  disposition  which  must  be  maintained 
by  firm  resolve  and  courageous  action.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  independence.  The  old  issues,  it  is  true,  are 
settled,  but  new  conditions  require  a  reapplication  of  un¬ 
changeable  principles.  For 

“  New  occasions  teach,  new  duties 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.” 

In  this  process  of  readjustment,  which  is  still  going  on,  the 
equality  of  rights  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being  violated  by 
an  inequality  of  powers.  Men  may,  indeed,  have  equal  rights 
to  live,  but  they  do  not  have  equal  capacity  for  life.  They 
may  have  equal  rights  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  they  do  not  have  equal  endowments  for  freedom  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  “Aye,  there’s  the  rub.”  The  strong  will  lord  it  over 
the  weak,  the  rich  over  the  poor,  the  wise  over  the  ignorant. 
It  is  not  so  much,  then,  a  problem  of  equality  as  a  question  in 
equity,  that  confronts  us. 

Latent  in  the  political  philosophy  and  civil  constitutions  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  forces  which  in  time  generated 
their  own  brood  of  ills.  The  individual,  the  free  man,  was 
then  made  the  center  of  the  civil  system.  Legislation  was 
bent  on  making  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  even  to 
the  neglect  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  His  un¬ 
restrained  activity,  combined  with  his  genius  for  combination, 
organization,  and  invention,  in  “the  land  of  unlimited  re¬ 
sources,”  has  brought  on  a  new  crisis  with  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  making  or  the  marring  of  the  race.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  new  declarations  of  rights,  addresses  to  the 
people,  popular  assemblies,  literature  ranging  from  the  pro¬ 
found  philosophic  treatise  to  tracts  of  a  single  leaf,  learned 
discussions  in  university  halls,  and  wild  harangues  in  public 
squares,  flaring  banners  and  stinging  epigrams,  master  paint¬ 
ings  and  yellow  cartoons — these  are  as  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
in  the  mulberry  trees  presaging  a  change  in  the  social  system. 
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Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  regret  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said :  “  The  general  spread 
of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view 
the  palpable  truth  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and 
spurred  ready  to  ride  them,  legitimately  by  the  grace  of  God.” 
That,  doubtless,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration,  a  lesson  written 
in  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary  fathers. 

Men  have  been  ridden  for  ages  by  the  “  favored  few,  booted 
and  spurred.”  Kings  and  princes,  prelates  and  abbots,  dema¬ 
gogues  and  charlatans  have  had  their  turn  in  the  saddle  and 
spurred  the  jaded  beasts,  but  ever  and  anon  they  have  balked 
and  bolted  and  thrown  their  riders  into  the  dust.  Ko  king 
of  ancient  lineage,  no  bishop  of  apostolic  descent,  no  foreign 
power  with  invincible  armadas,  now  sits  in  the  saddle  and 
holds  the  reins  of  the  American  people. 

But  what  if,  in  place  of  a  British  king  and  Parliament,  we 
are  ridden  by  an  executive  with  a  big  stick,  a  speaker  with  a 
repressive  gavel,  a  trust  with  its  arbitrary  decrees,  a  walking 
delegate  with  his  ultimatum,  and  a  city  boss  with  his  paralyz¬ 
ing  frown  ?  So  some  prophetic  herdsmen  and  dressers  of 
sycamore  trees  would  have  us  believe.  Is  it  true  that  the 
political  conscience  is  so  dulled  in  the  “  beastly  prosperous 
land”  that  it  is  no  longer  pricked  by  civic  transgressions? 
Have  we  lost  our  love  for  liberty  in  our  love  for  ease,  and  do  we 
shrink  from  the  glorious  struggle  for  freedom  to  enjoy  an 
inglorious  peace  that  comes  from  fear  and  fatness?  It  may 
be  all  a  delirious  dream,  but  if  it  should  be  a  fact  the  outcome 
can  be  nothing  less,  if  we  may  forecast  the  future  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  than  a  transition,  either  by  evolution  or  revolution, 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form  of  political  adjustment  and  an 
advance  in  the  realization  of  the  social  ideal. 

The  one-sided  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
finding  its  corrective  in  the  newly-awakened  sense  for  the 
claims  of  the  state.  The  emphasis  is  being  shifted  from  the 
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citizen  to  society,  from  self-aggrandizement  to  altruistic  co¬ 
operation,  from  competition  to  combination,  from  the  concept 
of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  to  that  of 
government  for  the  development  of  the  communal  organism 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  part.  Ideal  democracy  has  a 
care,  not  only  for  the  making  of  the  citizen,  but  also  for  the 
advancement  of  the  state.  Its  factors  must  be  so  related  and 
balanced  that  it  steers  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  anarchy  and  the 
Charybdis  of  despotism.  .  This  may  be  still  only  an  ideal 
floating  before  us  and  seen  from  afar.  The  perennial  problem 
of  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  authority  and  freedom,  of  the 
organism  and  its  parts,  of  the  state  and  the  citizen  still  remains 
unsolved.  But  it  is  the  distant  vision  that  lures  us  on  and 
begets  hope  in  our  breasts,  when  we  are  entangled  in  the 
slough  of  despond.  The  immortal  founder  of  the  Keystone 
State,  the  mystic  sage  and  prophetic  seer  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers  and  statesmen  of  his  age,  has  opened  a  vista  and  set  a 
goal  for  our  political  and  social  efforts  when  he  said :  “  The 
great  end  of  all  government  is  to  support  power  in  reverence 
with  the  people  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience,  and  the 
magistrates  honorable  for  their  just  administrations;  for  lib¬ 
erty  without  obedience  is  confusion  and  obedience  without  lib¬ 
erty  is  slavery.  To  carry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing  to  the 
constitution  and  partly  to  the  magistracy.  Where  either  fails, 
government  will  be  subject  to  convulsions;  but  where  both  are 
wanting  it  must  be  totally  subverted.  Then  where  both  meet 
the  government  is  likely  to  endure.” 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


VI. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

A.  V.  HIESTER. 

The  utopian  schemes  of  the  eighteenth  century  differ  from 
those  of  the  seventeenth  in  three  important  respects.  They 
exhibit,  first  of  all,  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  that  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  of  simplicity  and  innocence  which  was  known  as  the  state 
of  nature  and  held  up  before  the  world  as  the  reign  of  God  on 
earth,  an  enthusiasm,  which,  in  the  intensity  of  its  convictions 
and  the  unboundedness  of  its  claims,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  second  difference,  which  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
first,  is  that  this  state  of  nature  is  regarded  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  something  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  human 
possibility  but  also  realizable  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
seething  political  and  social  forces  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution  imparted  to  all  schemes  for  social  better¬ 
ment,  whether  utopian  or  not,  a  sense  of  reality  that  was 
altogether  wanting  in  the  social  philosophies  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  it  was  not  until  well  into  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  a  communistic  organization  of 
society  came  to  be  thought  of  as  something  to  be  actively 
striven  for  because  immediately  realizable.  Before  that  time, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Utopians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
well  as  in  More,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  ancient 
philosophers,  communism  was  purely  speculative  in  character. 
It  was  merely  a  dream,  which,  if  not  altogether  dissociated 
from  reality,  was  invariably  referred  to  an  indefinite  and 
remote  future. 

The  utopian  schemes  of  the  eighteenth  century  differ  once 
more  from  those  of  the  seventeenth  in  their  conceptions  of 
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man.  While  both  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  social  con¬ 
tract,  the  state  of  nature,  which  that  doctrine  presupposes,  and 
in  which  the  social  utopias  of  both  centuries  are  located,  is  one 
thing  for  Hobbes  and  another  for  Rousseau.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  man  is  regarded  as  a  fallen  being  who  is  by 
nature  sinful ;  whereas,  in  the  eighteenth,  he  is  assumed  to  be 
naturally  good,  his  debasement  being  the  consequence  of  bad 
laws  and  institutions.  Such  being  the  case  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  restore  man  to  his  pristine  purity  and  innate 
goodness,  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature.  But  this  involved  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  a  radical  transformation  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  inevitably  developed,  however  much  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  Utopians  might  deprecate  it,  a  revolutionary 
spirit  in  politics.  Most  of  the  eighteenth  century  utopias,  how¬ 
ever,  were  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  Rousseau,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plementing  destructive  criticism  by  a  constructive  theory,  and 
whose  great  merit  it  is  that  he  boldly  essayed  the  part  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  an  age  of  negation  and  disintegration. 

Of  the  Utopians  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
three  names  besides  that  of  Rousseau  are  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  And  all  three  like  Rousseau  are  French.  The  first  is 
Gabriel  Bonnot  de  Mably  (1709—1785)  whose  voluminous 
writings  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  political  think¬ 
ing  of  France,  both  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  through 
their  laudatory  accounts  of  ancient  institutions.  For,  more 
than  any  other,  Mably  is  responsible  for  the  blind  extolling  of 
Greek  and  Roman  institutions,  and  for  the  no  less  blind  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  of  which  were  for  a  time 
in  great  vogue  among  French  publicists  and  politicians.  One 
of  his  works  is  little  more  in  fact  than  a  highly  eulogistic  re¬ 
production  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

But  the  one  to  whom  Mably  is  most  deeply  indebted  among 
the  ancient  philosophers  is  Plato.  His  various  writings  bear 
such  a  striking  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  matter,  to 
Plato’s  dialogues,  particularly  the  Republic  and  the  Laws ,  that 
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there  is  no  mistaking  their  source.  Two  of  his  most  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  first,  that  the  great  end  of  the  state  is  to 
establish  the  rule  of  virtue,  and,  secondly,  that  private  property 
is  the  source  of  all  social  ills,  are  clearly  of  Platonic  origin. 
Like  Plato,  Mably  confounds  politics  with  morals  and  subordi¬ 
nates  both  to  religion.  Like  Plato,  he  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  religion  in  the  economy  of  the  state  and  advocates  a 
state  church.  Like  Plato,  he  depreciates  the  fine  arts.  Like 
Plato,  once  more,  he  derides  the  claims  of  democracy,  holding 
that  men  are  altogether  incapable  of  governing  themselves.  At 
two  points,  however,  Mably  parts  company  wTith  Plato.  The 
first  concerns  the  family  which  the  former  maintains  intact. 
The  other  difference  is  that  Mably  favors  a  decentralized 
government  in  preference  to  the  highly  centralized  government 
of  the  Republic. 

In  his  earlier  writings  Mably  manifests  little  sympathy 
with  communistic,  or  even  with  republican,  ideas.  In  his 
first  work,  entitled  Parallele  des  Romains  et  des  Frangais  par 
rapport  au  gouvernement  and  published  in  17 40,  he  exhibits  on 
the  contrary  all  the  marks  of  a  thoroughgoing  monarchist ; 
claiming  for  kings  and  princes  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority,  prior  to  and  higher  than  the  laws,  and  ridiculing  as 
chimerical  the  pretense  that  would  give  to  a  monarch  all  power 
to  do  good  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  the  power  to  do  evil. 
A  later  work,  Le  Droit  public  de  V Europe  fonde  sur  les  Traites, 
published  in  1748,  shows  that  at  this  later  date  he  is  still  far 
from  communism,  for  he  approves  negro  slavery  and  justifies 
existing  social  inequalities.  So  far,  again,  is  he  from  enter¬ 
taining  communistic  views  in  his  earlier  writings  that  he 
clearly  recognizes  the  importance  and  even  the  necessity  of 
luxury  in  a  normal  social  economy,  and  justifies  it  as  the  most 
efficient  means  of  distributing  among  the  masses  the  superfluous 
wealth  of  the  rich. 

That  the  beginning  of  Mably’ s  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
communism  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  period  between  1748 
and  1763  is  evident  from  his  next  work,  Les  Entretiens  de 
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Phocion  sur  le  rapport  de  la  morale  avec  la  Politique  traduits 
du  Grec  de  Nicocles,  which  was  published  in  the  latter  year 
and  which  is  in  the  main  a  reproduction  and  eulogy  of  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Five  years  later  Mably’s  conversion 
had  advanced  to  the  point  of  condemning  private  property  in 
land.  This  stage  may  be  seen  in  his  Doutes  proposes  aux  phi- 
losophes  economistes  sur  Vordre  naturel  et  essentiel  des  societes 
politiques,  1768,  whose  main  thesis  is  that  private  property  in 
land  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary  basis  of  society.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  bitter  and  powerful  arraignment  of  the  evils 
of  landed  property;  although  it  falls  short  of  full  communism 
since  it  still  permits  private  property  in  other  forms  of  wealth 
than  land.  It  is  only  in  his  last  two  works  that  Mably  reaches 
complete  communism.  The  one,  De  la  legislation ,  ou  principes 
des  lots ,  appeared  in  1776.  The  other,  Des  Droits  et  des 
Devoirs  des  Citoyens,  is  a  posthumous  work.  In  both  works 
Mably  again  denounces  private  property,  this  time  all  forms 
of  private  property,  and  describes  the  communistic  arrange¬ 
ments  dictated  as  he  thought  by  nature  and  primitive  man. 

What  caused  this  remarkable  transformation  in  the  views  of 
Mably  from  absolute  monarchy,  luxury  and  slavery  to  complete 
communism  is  not  altogether  clear.  But  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Plato.  All  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  point  in  that  direction,  although  some  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  attribute  Mably’s  change  of  heart  to  the  influence  of 
Bousseau.  But  this  is  clearly  untenable  and  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  It  is  true  Mably  does  agree  with  Rousseau 
at  a  number  of  points.  But  there  are  also  differences,  too 
numerous  and  too  vital,  indeed,  to  render  such  a  genetic  con¬ 
nection  probable.  Thus  Mably  rejects  such  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Rousseau’s  scheme  as  his  theory  of  the  social  contract, 
his  doctrine  of  the  general  will,  his  distinction  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  sovereignty,  and  his  condemnation  of  representative 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
fundamental  and  comprehensive  thing  in  Mably’s  social  phi¬ 
losophy  finds  no  favor  with  Rousseau.  While  both  advocate 
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equality  and  a  return  to  the  state  of  nature  as  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  for  existing  social  ills,  Mably  goes  one  step 
further  than  Rousseau,  and  stoutly  maintains  that  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  is  the  only  way  to  realize  this  ideal.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  transition  to  a  com¬ 
munistic  organization  of  society  is  to  be  accomplished,  Mably 
has  nothing  to  offer.  That  aspect  of  communism  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  him,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  pure  theorist,  who 
neither  aimed  at  being  the  leader  of  a  party  or  propaganda, 
nor  expected  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice,  nor  even  believed 
that  they  could  be  put  into  practice  in  the  immediate  future. 
And  just  because  of  this  lack  of  a  sense  of  reality  in  Mably’s 
scheme  the  peculiar  spirit  of  eighteenth  century  utopianism 
does  not  come  to  complete  expression  in  him.  With  Rousseau 
he  marks  rather  the  transition  from  the  utopian  philosophy 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  that  of  the  eighteenth.  But 
speculative  and  impractical  as  Mably’s  scheme  is,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  is  the  seed-bed  of  so  many 
later  and  more  practical  schemes  of  communism. 

Mably’s  communism  rests  on  the  twin  principles,  both  of 
them  taken  from  Plato,  that  private  property  is  the  source  of 
all  social  ills,  and  that  it  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary 
basis  of  society.  “  It  is  [private]  property,'’  he  declares, 
u  which  introduced  insolence  and  sloth  into  the  world.  .  .  . 
From  the  moment  that  property  in  land  was  established  in¬ 
equality  in  fortunes  began.  Are  not  clashing  and  conflicting 
interests  the  necessary  result  of  inequality  in  fortune — all  the 
vices  of  riches,  the  vices  of  poverty,  the  impoverishment  of 
mind,  the  corruption  of  habits,  .  .  .  ?  Property  has  peopled 
the  earth  only  with  brigands  and  thieves.  The  greater  the 
effort  we  make  to  return  to  equality,  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to 
happiness.’’  Having  shown  that  inequality  of  fortune  de¬ 
grades  man  and  changes  his  natural  sentiments,  Mably  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  that  it  is  also  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
To  the  objection  that  nature  does  not  distribute  her  favors 
equally  among  men,  that  she  does  not  for  example  endow  men 
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equally  in  talent  and  virtue,  Mably  retorts  that  these,  as  well 
as  all  other  forms  of  inequality,  are  themselves  the  necessary 
consequences  of  inequalities  in  fortune. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  communism  is  that  private 
property  is  the  necessary  bond  of  society,  and  that  without  it 
human  society  could  not  possibly  exist.  To  meet  this  objection 
Mably  appeals  to  history.  The  best  proof,  he  declares,  that 
society  can  exist  without  private  property  is  the  fact  that  primi¬ 
tive  societies,  that  Sparta,  that  the  Jesuit  communities  in 
Paraguay,  that  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  existed  without  it.  And  these  are  not  sporadic  but 
typical  instances  of  communism.  Indeed  communism  appears 
to  Mably  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  nature  that  he 
experiences  no  little  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  principle 
of  private  property  ever  arose.  Avarice  and  ambition  cannot 
explain  it,  for  they  are  effects  rather  than  causes.  In  his  ex¬ 
planation  Mably  harks  back  to  a  golden  age,  which  he  imagines 
to  have  existed  in  the  remote  past,  and  in  which,  in  the  absence 
of  private  property,  men  were  restrained  by  a  lofty  sense  of 
duty.  The  stronger  ones  tilled  the  land ;  others  labored  at  the 
mechanical  arts ;  while  the  magistrates  distributed  to  each 
family  what  it  needed  and  as  much  as  it  needed.  All  this 
came  to  an  end,  as  Mably  explains,  because  some  who  were 
indolent  by  nature  labored  with  less  zeal  and  diligence,  know¬ 
ing  that  their  share  of  the  common  stock  was  not  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  labor  which  they  rendered.  But  Mably  does  not 
admit  that  this  tendency  to  idleness  is  necessarily  fatal  to  com¬ 
munism.  ITe  believes  that  if  communism  were  to  be  tried 
again  it  would  be  possible  to  correct  idleness  by  some  system 
of  honorary  rewards.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  devise 
such  laws  as  would  awaken  the  natural  instinct  which  induces 
men  to  seek  the  esteem  of  their  fellows  and  fear  their  contempt. 
Mably  denies  here  again  that  private  property  excites  to  labor, 
asserting  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  private  prop¬ 
erty  is  the  very  agency  through  which  idleness  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world.  But  even  if  crops  should  be  less  under 
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a  communistic  organization  of  society  communism  would  still 
be  desirable,  says  Mably,  for  it  is  infinitely  better  for  men  to 
be  rich  in  virtue  than  in  material  things.  He  gives  frequent 
expression  to  the  low  esteem  in  which  he  holds  trade  and 
commerce,  especially  in  comparison  with  agriculture;  and  it  is 
of  particular  interest  to  Americans  to  know  that  he  predicted 
the  early  fall  of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  its  remark¬ 
able  commercial  and  industrial  expansion  and  its  no  less  re¬ 
markable  devotion  to  material  interests.  Mably  appears  to 
have  been  far  more  impressed  by  the  supposed  moral  ad¬ 
vantages  and  possibilities  of  communism  than  is  the  case  wTith 
communists  generally.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  earlier 
philosophy  of  communism,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
modern  communism  is  for  the  most  part  crass  materialism. 

Mably  has  some  interesting  observations  on  the  proper  form 
of  government  under  a  communistic  organization  of  society. 
An  aristocrat  by  education  and  instinct  he  does  not  lose  his 
aristocratic  beliefs  and  sympathies  in  becoming  a  communist. 
To  the  very  end  he  exhibits  a  profound  distrust  of  democracy. 
He  would  entrust  the  government  to  men  chosen  by  the  several 
orders  in  the  state,  not  to  the  multitude  which  is  capricious, 
fickle  and  tyrannical.  But  if  Mably  has  no  faith  in  demo¬ 
cracy  he  is  even  less  inclined  to  the  principle  of  absolutism. 
To  check  absolutism  he  advocates,  as  Montesquieu  did  before 
him,  a  government  of  checks  and  balances.  As  between  a 
federal  and  a  centralized  government  be  favors  the  former ;  and 
in  support  of  his  views  on  this  point  he  published  in  1784  his 
Observations  sur  le  gouvernement  et  les  lois  des  Etats-unis 
d/Amerique.  Brom  the  fact  that  nature  has  planted  in  every 
human  being  certain  counter-forces  to  aid  the  reason,  so  that 
one  passion  balances  the  other,  Mably  argues  that  that  is  the 
best  form  of  government  in  which  there  is  a  division  of  au¬ 
thority  whereby  the  passions  of  one  magistrate  are  balanced  by 
those  of  another.  Bv  this  he  means  a  government  in  which  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  are  not  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  group  of  persons  but  distributed  among 
16 
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different  ones.  The  purpose  of  such  a  distribution  and  bal¬ 
ancing  of  forces  is  not  to  prevent  the  legislative  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  from  actions  that  are  proper  and  necessary,  but 
only  to  check  ill-considered  and  arbitrary  actions.  In  support 
of  this  principle  of  checks  and  balances,  which,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  British  practice  and  the  political  philosophy  of 
Montesquieu,  was  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Mably  cites  such  examples  as  England,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  communism  Mably  exhibits  a 
spirit  of  moderation,  which,  while  truly  admirable,  is  by  no 
means  common  among  social  regenerators.  This  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  visionary,  not  an 
agitator,  and  that  his  scheme  being  purely  theoretical  did  not 
contemplate  an  immediate,  perhaps  not  even  a  remote,  trans¬ 
formation  of  society.  He  frankly  recognizes  the  historic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  principle  of  private  property  and  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  establishing  a  communistic  regime  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  His  great  fear  was  not  that  communism  would 
prove  unwise  or  unworkable  if  once  established,  but  that  the 
propertied  classes  would  not  permit  the  abolition  of  the  right 
of  private  property.  Plato  had  recognized  the  same  danger, 
declaring  that  the  abolition  of  private  property  “  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  of  men  bom  and  brought  up  as  they  are  now.’ 7  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  Mably  really  believed  that  com¬ 
munism  could  ever  be  realized.  “  The  evil  at  the  present  time 
is  too  inveterate,”  he  declares  at  one  place,  “  to  allow  us  to  hope 
for  a  cure.”  The  rich  would  resist  any  attempt  to  establish 
communism,  he  says  again,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
“  could  adopt  the  feelings  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
their  new  position  ”  if  the  attempt  were  successful. 

At  other  times,  however,  Mably  appears  to  believe  that  com¬ 
munism  can  and  will  be  realized  some  time,  though  only  in  the 
remote  future  and  then  only  by  gradual  approaches.  And  in 
the  meantime  he  urges  certain  moderate  measures,  not  only 
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as  stepping  stones  to  the  communist  goal,  but  also  as  correctives 
of  the  most  glaring  of  existing  social  ills.  To  correct  the 
worst  evils  of  private  property  he  proposes  laws  which  will 
tend  to  restrain  the  passions  it  begets,  that  is,  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition.  To  this  end  he  would  reduce  the  use  of  money  to  its 
narrowest  limits,  discourage  the  tine  arts  and  luxury  of  all 
kinds,  restrict  trade  and  commerce,  and  stimulate  agriculture. 
To  prevent  the  undue  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  class  he  would  limit  the  size  of  individual  fortunes, 
abolish  the  right  of  bequest,  and  strictly  regulate  the  succession 
of  property.  In  deprecating  the  making  of  wealth  a  title  to 
political  office  and  preferment  Mably  manifests  a  decided  lean¬ 
ing  towards  democratic  ideas ;  and  yet  by  a  singular  incon¬ 
sistency  he  urges  that  no  pecuniary  emolument  should  attach 
to  magistrates,  a  principle  clearly  incompatible  with  a 
genuinely  democratic  form  of  government.  As  a  further 
means  of  diminishing  luxury  and  the  importance  of  money 
Mably  would  reduce  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
state  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  efficiency.  In¬ 
stead  of  demanding  money  from  its  citizens  the  state  should 
demand  only  services.  Only  in  the  event  of  this  proving  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  support  of  the  state  should  taxation  be 
resorted  to.  But  in  every  instance  this  should  be  limited  to  a 
single  tax  on  land,  a  suggestion  which  anticipates  by  a  full 
century  Henry  George’s  scheme  of  land  nationalization. 

Although  Mably’s  death  occurred  six  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  exercised  through  his 
numerous  writings  a  profound  influence  upon  that  movement, 
not  only  in  a  general  way  through  his  extreme  laudation  of 
ancient  institutions,  but  more  particularly  through  his  two 
fundamental  principles,  both  of  them  derived  from  Plato,  that 
the  supreme  duty  of  the  state  is  to  establish  the  rule  of  virtue, 
and  that  private  property  is  the  source  of  all  social  ills.  The 
first  was  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Jacobinist  party;  the 
other,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  party  of  Baboeuf. 

Another  name  of  importance  among  the  Utopians  of  the 
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second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  Morelly,  a 
Frenchman  like  Rousseau  and  Mably,  who  is  known  to  the 
world  only  through  his  writings.  Three  of  these  are  extant. 
The  first  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  an  absolute  monarch.  It 
was  published  in  1751  and  its  title  is  Le  Prince ,  les  delices  du 
coeur,  ou  Traite  des  qualites  d’un  grand  roi  et  systeme  d’un 
sage  gouvernement.  In  his  second  work,  Naufrage  des  lies 
flottantes  ou  la  Basilade  de  Pilpai;  poeme  hero'ique  traduit  de 
Vinden,  1753,  Morelly  describes  his  ideal  state.  It  is  based  on 
principles  which  he  elaborated  and  presented  in  somewhat 
dogmatic  form  two  years  later  in  his  third  work,  Le  Code  de  la 
nature  ou  le  veritable  esprit  de  ses  lois,  de  tout  temps  neglige 
ou  meconnu. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  purely  political  in  character ;  the 
last  two  echo  many  of  the  social  ideas  of  Kousseau  and  Mably. 
Like  Kousseau,  Morelly  places  his  utopia  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Like  Rousseau,  again,  he  holds  that  man  naturally  possesses 
every  virtue  hut  has  been  debased  by  bad  institutions.  The 
chief  of  these  debasing  institutions  according  to  Morelly — and 
here  he  leaves  Kousseau  to  follow  Mably — is  private  property 
which  he  denounces  as  the  “  author  of  all  crimes.”  Every  one 
would  be  industrious,  he  declares,  if  it  were  not  that  some  were 
deterred  from  labor  by  the  enervation  of  riches  and  others  by 
the  desperation  of  poverty.  Hence  in  Morelly’s  ideal  state 
private  property  is  abolished  in  everything  but  clothes.  All 
industry  is  based  on  the  principle  of  labor  according  to  talent, 
strength  and  age,  and  reward  according  to  need.  Like  Mably, 
again,  Morelly  preserves  the  family  intact ;  going  so  far  in  fact 
as  to  forbid  celibacy  by  law. 

While  Morelly  agrees  with  Mably  in  his  general  advocacy 
of  Communism  as  a  panacea  for  all  social  ills,  he  differs  from 
him  in  at  least  two  important  respects.  Thus  while  Mably’s 
communism  is  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  antiquity,  or,  better  perhaps,  a  dream  of  a  golden 
age  that  existed,  or  might  have  existed,  in  the  remote  past,  that 
of  Morelly  is  something  immediately  realizable  and  the  object, 
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therefore,  of  active  and  direct  effort.  Ilis  face  is  turned  to  the 
future,  not  to  the  past ;  and  because  of  his  towering  faith  in 
the  immediate  realizability  of  communism  it  is  in  his  writings 
that  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  social  philosophy  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  first  comes  to  complete  expression. 

The  other  difference  between  Mably  and  Morelly  concerns 
the  proper  form  of  government  for  a  communistic  society. 
While  the  former  argues  for  a  government  of  distributed 
powers  as  the  best  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  the  latter 
favors  a  highly  centralized  government.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out  Morelly’s  views  were  championed  by  an  influential 
party  in  the  Convention ;  but  his  pronounced  preference  for  the 
principle  of  centralization  in  government  proved  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  their  adoption.  France  had  suffered  so 
deeply  from  the  evils  of  centralization  that  public  sentiment 
created  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  government  of  distributed 
powers.  But  if  Morelly’s  views  had  little  influence  on  the 
political  institutions  established  by  the  Revolution,  they  did 
not  fail  to  exert  a  profound  influence  on  its  social  theories. 
FTor  was  Morelly’s  influence  confined  either  to  the  Revolution 
or  to  France.  It  is  felt  to-day  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
for  his  writings  have  been  one  of  the  great  fountain  sources 
for  the  doctrines  of  modern  communism  and  socialism. 

By  the  summer  of  1795  the  French  Revolution,  for  which 
the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Mably  and  Morelly  must  be  held 
largely  if  not  entirely  responsible,  had  spent  its  force.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  it  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything  of 
permanent  worth  either  in  government  or  in  industry.  On  its 
.  economic  side,  while  it  had  done  something  to  level  the 
inequalities  of  wealth  between  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
it  was  far  indeed  from  having  accomplished  that  larger  and 
more  general  equality  which  the  masses  had  expected  and 
demanded.  The  masses  who  had  played  so  important  and 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Revolution,  particularly  in  the  great 
cities,  were  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  upheaval,  as  they  had 
been  at  its  beginning,  generally  in  extreme  want.  An  un- 
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scrupulous  monied  aristocracy  had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  birth  and  privilege  and  at  the  expense  of 
other  classes.  This  had  the  effect  of  merely  substituting  one 
form  of  inequality  for  another.  A  further  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  proletariat  was  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  small 
freeholders,  which  was  promoted  by  the  Revolution,  and  which 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  institution  of  private 
property.  It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  Revolution  did 
little  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  that 
at  its  close  the  reign  of  economic  equality  and  general  well¬ 
being  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  conviction  more  or  less  general  that  the  Revolution  had 
signally  failed  to  establish  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  was  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a  violent  party,  which 
maintained  that  the  only  way  to  correct  the  evils  against 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  directed  was  to  destroy  perma¬ 
nently  and  completely  the  inequality  between  rich  and  poor 
through  a  communistic  organization  of  society.  At  the  head 
of  this  party  stood  Eranqois  Roel  Baboeuf  (1764-1797). 

Baboeuf  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  who  from  the  first  had  identified  himself  with 
the  most  radical  and  violent  side  of  that  movement.  When  the 
Revolution  came  to  an  end  without  having  realized  its  great 
watchword,  liberte,  egalite,  f  rat  emit  e ,  this  radical  element, 
convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  revolution,  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Directory  and  inaugurate 
by  force  the  communistic  millenium.  In  April,  1796,  17,000 
men  were  ready  to  rise.  They  called  themselves  “  The 
Equals  ”  and  their  program  was  set  forth  in  the  “  Manifesto 
of  the  Equals’7  which  was  spread  broadcast.  But  just  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  rising  one  of  the  conspirators  re¬ 
vealed  the  plot  to  the  Directory.  The  leaders  were  promptly 
arrested  and  the  movement  suppressed.  Baboeuf  and  one 
other  were  guillotined  while  a  number  were  deported  and  im¬ 
prisoned. 

The  only  knowledge  we  have  of  the  details  of  Baboeuf’s 
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utopia  is  contained  in  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  written  by 
one  of  its  leading  spirits,  Philippe  Buonarroti,  but  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1828,  and  in  the  “  Manifesto  of  the  Equals,”  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  movement.  For  the  main  features  of 
his  scheme  Baboeuf  was  indebted  to  Morelly’s  Code  de  la 
nature.  With  its  principles  he  combined  an  intense  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Mablv, 
and  which  led  him  to  call  himself  Caius  Gracchus  Baboeuf 
after  the  Roman  tribune. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  Baboeuf’s  scheme  is  perfect  and 
absolute  equality.  “  The  aim  of  society,”  he  says,  “  is  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  happiness  consists  in  equality.”  If 
equality  is  not  perfect  and  absolute,  if  there  remains  a  single 
man  in  the  world  richer  or  more  powerful  than  his  fellows, 
the  harmony  of  the  system  will  be  broken.  So  supremely  im¬ 
portant  is  equality  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  it. 
“We  are  prepared,”  he  declares,  to  consent  to  everything  for 
it  [equality],  we  are  prepared  even  to  make  tabula  rasa  to 
obtain  it.  Let  all  the  arts  perish  if  need  be,  provided  we 
obtain  real  equality.”  The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
the  Manifesto:  “We  desire  real  equality  or  death.  This  is 
what  we  want.  And  we  will  have  real  equality  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  ...  If  it  is  needful  let  all  civilization  perish, 
provided  that  we  obtain  equality.  .  .  .  Ho  further  private 
property  in  land;  the  land  belongs  to  no  private  person.  We 
claim,  we  require,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  for 
all;  the  fruits  belong  to  the  whole  world.”  Like  other  com¬ 
munists  of  his  time  Baboeuf  justified  communism  on  the  two¬ 
fold  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  race,  and  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
nature.  “Hature  herself,”  he  says,  “  has  given  to  every  man 
an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  goods.” 

According  to  Baboeuf  communism  can  be  established  and 
successfully  maintained  only  by  force,  that  is,  through  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  He  has  no  faith  in  a  communism  that  con- 
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sists  of  a  few  small  isolated  communities  of  voluntary  ad¬ 
herents  in  the  midst  of  a  society  based  on  individualistic  prin¬ 
ciples.  To  be  efficient  and  successful  communism  must  be 
general.  To  this  end  the  government  must  possess  absolute 
and  unlimited  powers  without  losing,  Baboeuf  maintains,  its 
democratic  character.  To  preserve  this  democratic  character 
and  prevent  the  rise  of  a  ruling  class  he  provides  a  system  of 
popular  election  for  all  officials  and  rapid  rotation  in  office. 
Under  such  a  system  the  acquirement  of  habits  and  thoughts 
consequent  on  superior  or  inferior  position  will  be  impossible. 
Ho  one  will  become  accustomed  to  command,  and  none  to  obey. 
In  nothing  save  in  their  brief  authority,  not  even  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  will  the  government  officials  have  any 
advantage  over  their  fellows. 

Production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  even  consumption, 
are  subjected  by  Baboeuf  to  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
government  to  the  minutest  details.  The  government  deter¬ 
mines  the  capacity  of  each  individual  and  employs  him  ac¬ 
cordingly,  sending  him  whenever  his  services  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  or  most  advantageous  to  the  common  good.  The  govern¬ 
ment  determines  again  the  needs  of  each  one,  and  in  this 
basis  apportions  to  him  his  proper  share  of  the  social  income. 
It  is  to  Baboeuf  and  Morelly  then  that  modern  communism 
owes  its  most  distinctive  principle,  viz.,  from  each  according 
to  his  capacity,  to  each  according  to  his  need. 

To  secure  complete  economic  equality  each  one  is  given  two 
different  occupations,  a  light  and  a  hard  one,  between  which 
he  alternates.  To  give  variety  of  scene  there  is  a  further 
alternation  between  the  transportation  and  postal  services  on 
the  one  side  and  sedentary  forms  of  industry  on  the  other. 
Those  who  will  not  work  at  all  are  treated  as  thieves.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  occupations  are  recognized  by  Baboeuf. 
These  are  agriculture,  the  most  favored  one  because  most 
natural  to  man,  cattle  raising,  fishing,  navigation,  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  manual  arts,  retail  trade,  transportation,  war,  teach¬ 
ing  and  scientific  pursuits.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  are 
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not  included  in  this  list,  although  they  are  not  expressly  for¬ 
bidden.  That  they  cannot  thrive,  however,  even  if  not  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  spirit  of  ma¬ 
terialism  that  is  characteristic  of  all  schemes  of  communism,  but 
also  from  the  provision  in  Baboeuf’s  scheme  that  full  political 
rights  and  privileges  are  granted  only  to  those  who  follow  one 
or  more  of  the  recognized  occupations.  The  occupation  of 
teaching,  because  of  its  importance  in  the  molding  of  public 
sentiment,  is  hedged  about  with  special  restrictions.  Only 
those  who  have  been  properly  licensed  can  teach ;  and  licenses 
are  not  granted  until  the  applicant  has  declared  his  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principles  of  communism. 

The  same  rule  of  absolute  equality  which  prevails  in 
economic  matters  is  extended  by  Baboeuf  to  every  other  rela¬ 
tion  and  interest.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  it 
extends  itself;  for  Baboeuf  maintains  that  as  no  sort  of 
equality  is  possible  without  that  which  is  economic,  so  economic 
equality  will  naturally  and  necessarily  bring  with  it  every 
other.  Hence  all  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  Baboeuf’s 
utopia;  and  except  for  differences  of  age  and  sex  all  dress 
alike.  Likewise  all  are  educated  alike,  no  account  being  taken 
of  differences  of  strength,  talent,  inclination  or  disposition. 
All  children  are  removed  at  an  early  age  from  their  parents 
and  segregated  in  large  boarding  schools  where  they  are  in¬ 
doctrinated  in  the  principles  of  communism.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  make  impossible  the  subjection  of  the  child  to  in¬ 
fluences  hostile  to  communism,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  differences  and  inequalities  which  would  be  no  less  fatal  to 
communism.  So  too  in  its  management  of  foreign  commerce 
the  government  takes  every  care  that  no  ideas  or  customs 
subversive  of  communism  may  he  introduced  from  the  outside. 

From  all  this  it  will  he  seen  that  Baboeuf’s  scheme  is, 
perhaps  more  than  most  communistic  schemes,  a  crass  ma¬ 
terialism  with  hardly  a  redeeming  feature.  Comfortable 
mediocrity  in  everything  is  its  supreme  ideal. 

Unlike  most  communists  Baboeuf  recognizes  the  deep-rooted 
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character  of  private  property,  just  as  Mably  did  before  him, 
and  purposes  to  establish  the  rule  of  communism  gradually. 
This  he  would  do  by  confiscating  first  the  property  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  which,  added  to  such  property  as  even  the  most  indi¬ 
vidualistic  state  must  have  to  prosecute  its  various  activities, 
would  make  a  considerable  common  property  to  start  with.  To 
this  he  would  add  from  time  to  time  the  property  of  deceased 
persons,  which  must  necessarily  escheat  to  the  state  since 
Baboeuf  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  bequest  and  inherit¬ 
ance.  In  this  way  all  private  property  would  be  nationalized 
in  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

Baboeuf  was  an  agitator  rather  than  a  thinker.  Hence  his 
views  are  often  crude  and  incomplete;  they  lack  logic  and 
system;  and  invariably  they  are  couched  in  the  language  of 
passion.  But  crude  and  illogical  as  they  are  they  exerted  an 
influence  far  beyond  their  time ;  and  we  shall  meet  them  again 
in  such  social  innovators  and  philosophers  as  Louis  Blanc  and 
Charles  Bourier,  enunciated,  to  be  sure,  in  more  methodical 
and  sober  language. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


VII. 


CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

THOUGHT. 

A.  S.  WEBER. 

Progress  In  Christological  Inquiry. 

The  effective  thinking  of  our  modern  era  has  been  largely 
dominated  by  three  factors — the  conception  of  evolution,  the 
scientific  method  of  criticism,  and  the  philosophical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  data  collected  by  experience. 
Under  the  application  of  these,  as  vitally  important  and  regu¬ 
lative  principles,  every  department  of  human  knowledge  has 
been  subjected  to  reinvestigation.  The  results  achieved  in 
many  instances  and  directions,  have  fully  justified  the  labori¬ 
ous  undertaking.  Traditional  views  and  theories,  which  for 
a  long  while  had  been  accepted  as  sound  and  reliable,  have  been 
undermined  and  discredited,  overthrown  and  displaced.  Age- 
old  standards  and  methods,  once  regarded  valid  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  have  been  proved  rationally  unsatisfactory,  and 
resigned  to  innocuous  desuetude.  Creedal  statements  and 
entire  systems  of  thought,  hoary  with  age  and  logically  unassail¬ 
able — provided  the  premised  assumptions  underlying  them  are 
granted — have  suffered  total  and  permanent  eclipse. 

In  the  domain  of  theological  speculation,  biblical  theory, 
and  religious  history,  this  modern  movement  of  thought,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  particular  factors  alluded  to,  has  brought  about 
a  change  which  without  exaggeration  may  be  described  as  a 
revolution.  The  idea  of  progressive  development,  the  historico- 
critical  method,  and  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  combined 
influence,  have  wrought  a  far-reaching  transformation  in  the 
religious  convictions  and  the  Christian  attitude  of  men,  which, 
whether  one  belongs  to  those  who  dread  and  deplore  it,  or  to 
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those  who  rejoice  in  and  welcome  it,  remains  an  outstanding 
and  incontrovertible  fact.  A  comparison  of  any  theological 
treatise  or  volume  of  sermons  published,  say  fifty  years  ago  or 
earlier,  with  treatises  and  discourses  on  corresponding  topics 
published  to-day,  will  he  sufficient  to  establish  this  contention. 
The  difference  found  to  exist  between  them,  lies,  not  in  a  mere 
change  of  verbal  phrase  or  form  of  expression,  but  in  mental 
mode,  in  point  of  view,  in  attitude  of  spirit,  in  fundamental 
conceptions  and  interpretations.  To  my  mind,  this  manifest 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  indicates  a  progress, 
which,  instead  of  menacing  Christian  thought  and  life,  tends 
rather  to  their  revival,  their  deepening,  their  enrichment,  and 
their  efficiency.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  repetition  in  religious 
history  of  earlier  experiences — the  removal  of  those  accretions 
to  basal  truths  which  are  shaken,  that  those  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain,  and  may  be  duly  stressed  in  the  faith 
and  practice  of  man’s  spiritual  life  and  religious  activities. 

Ho  particular  section  of  theological  science  affords  a  better 
illustration  of  these  changed  conditions  and  conceptions,  and  of 
the  progress  in  apprehending  what  is  fundamentally  essential, 
than  that  which  deals  with  the  central  fact  in  Christianity. 
The  Person  of  Jesus  has  been  brought  for  the  modern  mind 
into  a  far  more  intimate  and  spiritually  authoritative  relation 
with  the  thought  and  life,  the  character  and  aims  of  Christian 
men.  This  more  intimate  and  spiritually  authoritative  rela¬ 
tion  here  affirmed,  has  to  do,  not  with  clearer  and  better  meta¬ 
physical  definitions  of  our  Lord’s  Person  than  those  of  the 
Creeds,  but  with  the  clearer  and  better  apprehension  of  the 
religious  value  and  spiritual  significance  which  Jesus  has  for 
mankind.  “  The  modern  conception  of  Christ,”  it  has  been 
correctly  said  by  a  recent  writer  of  keen  insight  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  now  obtains  in  regard  to  this  point,  “  lacks  altogether 
the  definiteness  of  the  metaphysical  statements  respecting  His 
Person.  The  language  in  which  nearly  all  modern  writers  on 
the  Person  of  Christ  take  refuge  is — 6  The  uniqueness  of 
Jesus ;’  which  is  a  very  indefinite,  and  for  any  of  the  really 
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defining  uses  of  speech,  a  most  unsatisfactory  term.  But  in 
the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  term,  as  it  has  come  into  common 
use,  one  may  detect  the  present  effort  of  faith  to  detach  the 
thought  of  Christ  from  the  formal  and  rigid  abstractions  of  the 
early  Creeds,  and  to  make  Him  more  accessible  to  those  who 
think  of  Him  in  personal  terms,  each  in  his  own  way  and 
according  to  his  own  needs.”  1 

The  service  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  successors  in  the 
Ritschlian  school  at  this  point  cannot  be  easily  overestimated. 
They  have  laid  down  with  emphasis  the  true  relation  and  the 
vital  significance  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  individual  believer  and  of  the  Community  which  He 
founded,  in  distinction  from  metaphysical  definitions  of  Him 
intended  alone  for  the  intellect  of  men.  “  Moses  may  be  taken 
from  Judaism,  and  the  law  remains.  Mahomet  may  be  taken 
from  Islam,  and  the  pious  Moslem  can  still  practice  his  accus¬ 
tomed  ceremonies.  But  to  sever  Christ  from  Christianity  even 
in  thought  is  an  impossibility.  The  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed 
are  vitally  and  indissolubly  joined.  The  Christian  religion  is 
a  life,  and  its  principle  is :  ‘  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.’  ”2 

All  the  really  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Jesus  and  of  his  significance  for  us,  made  by  contemporary 
studies,  are  at  one  in  emphasizing  this  point  of  Schleiermacher 
and  the  Ritschlians.  And  that  point  recognized  and  firmly 
held,  the  disinclination  to  attempt  new  metaphysical  definitions 
of  Christ’s  Person,  and  the  unwillingness  to  rest  content  with 
the  old  creedal  definitions,  need  occasion  one  no  disquieting 
solicitude  or  alarm  in  regard  to  the  present  or  future  of 
Christianity. 

This  should  be  made  the  more  evident  when,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  new  comparative  investigations  of  the  content  of 
the  several  Hew  Testament  writings,  one  comes  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  apprehension  and  explanation  of  the  variant  portraitures 

1  The  Function  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Society,  by  W.  J.  Tucker, 
ex-president  of  Dartmouth  College,  cloth,  110  pp.,  price  50  cts.  net. 

2  Quoted  from  Schleiermacher ’s  Christliche  Lehre  in  Edgehill’s  Faith 
and  Fact ,  p.  36. 
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of  Jesus,  for  instance,  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  in  Paul’s 
letters.  Only  one  explanation  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the 
distinct  difference  between  the  synoptic  representation  of  Jesus 
and  that  of  Paul.  The  portrait  found  in  Paul’s  writings  is  an 
idealized  representation  of  J esus,  which  “  inspired  though  it 
be,”  as  Doctor  Tucker  declares  in  the  book  already  quoted,  “  is 
none  the.  less  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  need,  trust, 
love,  and  devotion — in  fact  it  covers  the  whole  range  of  his 
quickened  imagination  and  emotions.”  If  it  was  allowable  for 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  to  put  an  idealized  construction 
upon  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  why  should  the  rightful 
privilege  he  used  be  denied  to  others  even  though  their  inter¬ 
pretations  and  representations  of  Him  do  not  in  all  respects 
harmonize  with  his  ?  The  fact  is,  the  great  Christian  souls  of 
every  succeeding  age  have  exercised  this  privilege.  Those  of 
ours  are  doing  it  likewise.  In  a  very  real  sense,  every  age  in 
Christian  history  has  its  own  Christ.  That  this  is  the  case 
now,  was  plainly  the  conviction  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
D.D.,  when  he  wrote,  a  decade  or  so  ago,  his  great  book  on 
The  Christ  of  To-day.  Its  title  clearly  implies  this,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  position  here  taken.  And  President  Tucker  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  say  from  this  point  of  view,  that  “  some  have  tried  to 
put  their  Christ  into  their  creeds,  others  into  their  prayers  and 
hymns.  Whatever  has  seemed  most  true,  most  necessary,  most 
to  be  believed  in,  most  to  be  hoped  for,  in  God,  most  to  be 
longed  after  and  striven  for  by  men,  has  been,  according  to  the 
varying  spiritual  standards  of  the  time,  set  forth  in  the  vision 
of  Christ.  The  vision  may  at  times  have  been  distorted,  but 
it  always  reflected  the  best  there  was  at  every  time  in  the 
struggles  and  hopes  of  mankind.”  Nothing  less  nor  more  can 
it  be  with  reference  to  the  Christ  of  the  present  day.  We  are 
occupying  a  new  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  position.  Our 
knowledge  of  science,  of  the  history  of  the  race,  of  the  universe, 
of  the  evolution  of  life  in  the  universe,  of  human  psychology, 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  God’s  methods,  plans,  and  purposes,  has 
carried  us  to  heights  which  afford  a  new  and  vaster  religious 
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outlook,  and  from  the  vantage  ground  of  which  it  is  not  strange 
that  an  altered  vision  of  Christ  should  be  caught  by  us.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Christ  Himself  has  changed. 
He  is  “  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  the  same.”  It  is  men’s 
conception  or  interpretation,  apprehension  or  representation  of 
Him  that  has  been  changed  in  a  way  answerable  to  the  ethical 
and  religious  needs  met  by  Him,  in  an  age  which  gives  promin¬ 
ence  to  practical  personal  and  social  sanctions  and  values. 

What  our  era,  thus  disposed,  might  be  expected  to  accentuate 
and  idealize  in  Jesus,  is  precisely  that  which  in  the  Christo- 
logical  inquiry  of  to-day,  is  actually  most  strikingly  conspicu¬ 
ous,  namely,  the  transfiguration  of  His  humanity.  With  the 
metaphysical  questions  concerning  His  Person,  which  once 
were  of  absorbing  interest  to  Christian  thought,  and  regarded 
as  having  prime  importance,  contemporary  thinkers  have  but 
little  patience.  Hardly  an  academic  interest,  even,  attaches  to 
them,  and  controversy  about  them  is  happily  a  thing  now 
almost  wholly  unknown.  What  is  insisted  on  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  is  the  glorious  fact  of  the  ideal  humanness  of  Jesus. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  His  perfectly  sinless  and  absolutely 
holy  life  and  character,  men  of  our  time  see  “  the  vision  on  the 
mount,”  witnessed  by  Peter,  James,  and  John  of  old,  repeated 
in  their  own  presence.  The  Son  of  Man  is  transfigured,  and  in 
the  white  light  which  enwraps  Him,  nay,  which  issues  from 
Him,  no  lines  dividing  the  human  and  the  Divine  are  dis¬ 
cernible.  The  perfectly  human  in  Him  is  the  highest  possible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine.  “  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father  also.”  At  the  same  time,  moreover,  this  vision 
of  the  transfigured  humanity  of  Jesus  carries  with  it  the 
assurance  and  the  guarantee  of  the  Divine  in  man.  “  Now  are 
we  the  children  of  God  and  heirs.” 

In  an  address  before  the  numerously  attended  “  World’s 
Congress  of  Free  Christianity  and  Religious  Progress,”  held 
in  Berlin  last  July,  one  of  the  distinguished  theologians  of  our 
age,  Professor  Harnack,  discussed  as  his  subject  “  The  Double 
Gospel” — the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  the  gospel  about  Jesus. 
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The  first,  in  his  view,  has  as  its  essential  ideas  the  eternal  value 
of  the  sonl,  the  living  God  as  man’s  Father,  and  ethics  as  the 
life-principle.  The  second  concerns  itself  with  the  riches  of 
Jesus’  Personality  and  Kingdom,  which  are  to  be  won  only 
through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  crucified,  risen,  and  ever-living 
Saviour.  The  “  first  ”  gospel  contains  the  Truth,  the 
“  second  ”  the  Way;  both  together  bring  Life.  In  connection 
with  his  consideration  of  the  second  phase  of  his  topic,  he 
touched  the  point  now  before  us.  “  If  we  hold  fast  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  as  we  must,  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  a  man,”  he 
said,  “  it  still  remains  true  also  that  God  has  made  this  Jesus, 
Lord  and  Christ  for  mankind,  and  that  faith  in  Him  has 
created  and  continues  to  create  children  of  God.”  3  The 
advanced  position  on  the  Christological  question,  taken  by  the 
Berlin  theologian,  in  his  “  Essence  of  Christianity ,”  and  re¬ 
affirmed  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  just  quoted,  has  failed 
to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  a  not  small  part  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  What  he  adds  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence 
widens,  however,  the  restricted  meaning  of  the  first,  and  shows 
that  his  conception  of  Jesus,  like  that  of  most  believers  in 
Jesus,  has  back  of  it  important  reserves  of  faith.  His  words 
c  God  has  made  this  Jesus,  Lord  and  Christ  for  mankind  ’  are 
clearly  an  echo  of  the  concluding  words  of  Peter’s  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:  36).  The  words  declaring  that 
‘  faith  in  Him  has  created  and  continues  to  create  children  of 
God  ’  should  serve  to  make  his  views  almost  as  acceptable,  even, 
as  those  expressed  by  Athanasius’  famous  dictum,  “  We  are  not 
by  nature  sons  of  God,  but  the  Son  in  us  makes  us  so;  also 
God  is  not  bv  nature  our  Father,  but  He  is  the  Father  of  the 
Word  dwelling  in  us,  for  in  Him  and  through  Him  we  cry, 
‘  Abba  Father.’  ”  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  reserve  of  faith 
— the  faith  which  draws  upon  that  of  the  ages — Harnack 
simply  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  day  which  glories  in  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  devotion  to  the  transfigured  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

3  Reported  in  the  London  Christian  World,  in  its  issue  for  August  11, 
1910,  p.  4. 
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The  implications  of  this  faith,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
literature  on  the  subect  goes,  have  never  been  so  clearly  and 
convincingly  set  forth,  and  its  validity  so  forcefully  and 
triumphantly  vindicated,  as  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton’s  classic 
and  illuminating  dissertation  on  “  The  Incarnation  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Evidence.”  Those  unacquainted  with  this  masterly 
discussion  of  what  is  fundamental  to  Christianity  in  its  deeper 
aspects,  by  one  who  laboriously  struggled  through  Unitarianism 
into  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  richer  and  truer  conception  of 
Jesus  in  His  Godward  and  manward  relations,  will  find  the 
study  of  it  a  discipline  exceptionally  refreshing,  reassuring, 
and  rewarding.  He  holds  that  alone  through  faith  “  in  Christ 
as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  is  there  revealed  to  us  something  of 
God’s  absolute  and  essential  nature,  something  which  does  not 
merely  describe  what  He  is  to  us ,  but  what  He  is  in  Himself. 
If  Christ  is  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  God  is  seen 
to  be  indeed  and  in  essence  a  Father;  the  social  nature,  the 
spring  of  love,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Eternal  Being ;  the 
communication  of  His  life,  the  reciprocation  of  His  affection, 
dates  from  beyond  time — belongs,  in  other  words,  to  the  very 
being  of  God.  And  this  fact,  that  God  is  essentially  the  Father, 
essentially  Love,  essentially  all  that  the  human  heart  can  desire, 
is  first  proclaimed  by  Christ  to  save  us  from  sin,  strengthen  us 
in  frailty,  lift  us  above  ourselves,  which  it  could  not  do  as  it 
does,  did  we  not  know  that  God  was,  and  His  Love  was,  and 
His  Fatherly  Life  was,  apart  from  man,  and  that  it  is  in 
reality  deeper  and  vaster  than  the  existence  of  His  human 
children.”  4 

Short  of  this  faith,  inspired  and  justified  by  the  transfigured 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  progress  of  thought  has  led 
men  now  to  conceive  of  Him,  nothing  could  quicken  and 
sustain  the  ardor  and  glow  of  loyal  devotion  whose  evidences 
are  becoming  so  growingly  and  contagiously  manifest  in  our 
day.  This  faith,  born  out  of  the  present  attitude  of  critical  and 

4  Theological  Essays ,  by  Bichard  Holt  Hutton,  cloth,  Eversley  Series, 
424  pp.,  price  $1.50  net,  pp.  157-162. 
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scientific  thought,  “  is  interpretative  ” — to  return  once  more  to 
one  of  the  authors  already  quoted  above — “  and  all  the  more 
real  because  unconsciously  interpretative  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity  toward  Him.  It  is  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  that 
humanity  which  has  been  created  in  and  through  Him  during 
the  Christian  centuries.  Its  authority  lies  not  in  definitions 
of  His  nature,  nor  in  logical  deductions  from  the  Scriptures 
concerning  His  Person,  hut  in  the  feelings  of  men  toward  Him. 
their  desire  to  honor  Him,  to  obey  Him  as  Master,  to  follow 
Him  as  Leader,  to  fight  His  battles  with  unrighteousness  and 
sin,  to  take  part  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  earth. 

If  there  is  a  growing  insistence  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ 
in  the  practical  faith  of  the  Church,  it  is  because  men  find 
themselves  drawing  near  to  Him  under  the  urgent  incentives  of 
human  needs,  both  personal  and  social,  and  because  their  ideals 
of  service  have  no  satisfying  realization  short  of  His  sacrifice. 
And  if  in  like  manner  insistence  is  placed  upon  the  humanity 
of  Christ  in  any  attempt  to  define  His  nature,  to  reconstruct 
the  doctrine  of  His  Person,  it  is  because  men  think  they  see  in 
Him  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  human  and  the  Divine.  In  no 
sense  is  the  conception  of  Christ  most  characteristic  of  modern 
thought  or  faith ,  a  revival ,  either  by  intention  or  in  spirit ,  of 
the  merely  humanistic  theories  of  His  Person  which  have  had 
their  day  in  past  theological  controversies.  The  view  of  Him 
rather  has  been  fixed  upon  which  seems  to  reveal  Him  in  His 
nearness  to  men,  which  invites  intimacy  in  the  diviner  forms 
of  service,  and  which  best  accords  with  the  Christian  optimism 
of  humanity  concerning  its  own  future  on  the  earth.  What¬ 
ever  may  prove  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  this  conception  of 
Christ,  these  are  not  to  be  found,  in  the  spirit  and  purpose 
which  animate  those  who  hold  it.  Its  spiritual  authority  lies 
in  the  sincerity  in  which  it  is  held,  and  in  the  increasing 
response  which  it  awakens  among  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
saving  of  their  fellow  men.” 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


VIII. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Church  Union. 

We  profess  our  faith  in  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  in  this  way  tacitly  as¬ 
sumed  by  all  Christians ;  but  the  interpretation  of  this  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  varies  widely  among  those  who  profess 
it.  All  hold  it  implicitly,  but  when  they  come  to  express  it 
in  the  form  of  an  explicit  statement  it  assumes  widely  different 
aspects.  The  Church  is  regarded  on  the  one  hand  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  St.  Paul,  when  the  tendency  to  parties 
appeared  in  the  Corinthian  Church  rebukes  this  tendency  by 
asking  indignantly,  “  is  then  Christ  divided  ?  ”  Our  Lord 
Himself,  of  course,  does  not  speak  of  the  Church  precisely  in 
this  form;  He  lays  stress  more  upon  an  internal  unity  that 
brings  all  the  members  together  in  one  spirit,  so  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  one  body  because  of  this  internal  unity.  In  this  sense 
He  speaks  of  one  fold  and  one  shepherd,  and  of  a  bringing 
together  of  all  those  who  are  not  yet  in  the  one  fold,  so  that 
their  unity  may  he  accomplished.  There  is  room  here,  then, 
for  a  difference  of  conception.  On  the  one  hand  the  stress  may 
be  laid  upon  a  mechanical  oneness,  one  that  holds  in  the  form 
of  external  organization ;  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  held  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  by  all  those  who  would  unchurch  all 
denominations  of  Christians  other  than  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  oneness  of  spirit,  on  an 
internal  conformity  of  life,  which  may  admit  of  more  or  less 
variation  in  organization,  in  cultus,  and  in  doctrine. 

It  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  church  history  to 
convince  any  one  of  the  fact  that  the  former  aspect  of  a  united 
church  has  not  prevailed  absolutely  at  any  one  period  of  the 
Church’s  life  since  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence.  At 
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least  this  is  the  case,  unless  the  uncharitable  position  is  taken 
that  many  believers,  yea  many  churches  and  congregations  who 
professed  faith  in  Christ  and  called  themselves  Christians,  did 
not  belong  to  the  Church.  We  know  how  the  Church  in  this 
strict  sense  has  been  torn  asunder  by  strife  and  schism,  and 
how  freely  the  ban  of  excommunication  and  the  anathema  were 
hurled  at  men,  not  because  they  were  immoral  and  corrupt, 
or  even  because  by  their  doctrine  they  denied  faith  in  their 
Lord  and  Master ;  hut  simply  because  they  differed  from  others 
in  their  view  of  organization  and  cultus,  or  in  the  form  in 
which  they  stated  their  dogmatic  belief.  Is  such  a  division 
of  the  Church  necessarily  in  contradiction  to  its  life  and 
genius,  and  is  it  necessarily  and  absolutely  evil  ? 

Undoubtedly  such  separation  violates  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  Church;  and  whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the 
historical  conditions  which  have  brought  about  this  state  of 
things,  it  grates  upon  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  believer, 
and  leaves  in  the  mind  a  lurking  sense  of  incompatibility  with 
the  faith  which  we  profess  in  the  Creed.  Uor  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  practical  reasons,  efforts  are  made  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  together  those  who  stand  apart,  and  to  effect  in 
some  way  a  Church  Union,  which  will  realize  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  way  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  the  ideal  community  in 
which  all  believe.  And  yet,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  diverse  tendencies  in  doctrine  and  diverse  practices 
in  forms  of  worship  and  church  government  are  necessarily 
evil.  The  promise  “  and  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is 
come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth/’  does  not  mean  “  He 
will  put  you  at  once  in  the  possession  of  absolute  truth.” 
Truth  is  reached  historically  by  a  process  of  growth  and 
development ;  and  whilst  there  is  in  the  Church  a  divine  factor, 
whilst  there  is  light  from  above  and  the  illumining  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  do  not  work  magically  or  in  disregard 
of  the  differences  which  prevail  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
process  of  human  development.  The  pragmatist  says  we  do 
not  reach  truth  per  saltum,  sed  ambulando ;  and  there  is  much 
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to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  statement  so  far  as  the  attainment 
of  anything  great  in  knowledge  or  in  man’s  social  and  ethical 
development  in  concerned.  Before  a  high  plane  of  attainment 
can  be  reached  in  any  particular  aspect  of  life,  there  must  be 
a  process  of  differentiation;  subjects  must  be  approached  from 
different  sides ;  every  different  point  of  view  affords  an  insight 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  question,  not  possible  to  another 
and  thus  makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand.  In  the  processes  of  history  it  is  found  not  only 
that  individual  men,  great  leaders  in  thought,  differ  in  their 
constitution  and  modes  of  apprehension,  but  also  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  live,  the  social  environment,  the  age, 
the  climate,  the  tendencies  to  which  they  are  subject  bring 
about  manifold  variety.  Great  questions,  therefore,  which  call 
for  solution  are  settled  not  once  for  all  by  abstract  dogmatic 
determination,  but  by  a  process  of  concrete  development,  and 
this  necessarily  involves  the  fact  that  the  life  of  believers,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  modes  of  organization  and  worship, 
will  tend  to  develop  in  different  forms  and  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  hold  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  and  prefer  the  same  forms  of  worship  and  organization 
are  naturally  drawn  together,  and  those  who  differ  from  them, 
if  in  the  majority,  will  undertake  to  discipline  or  excommuni¬ 
cate  them,  this  tendency  will  lead  to  separate  organizations 
and  the  formation  of  churches  or  denominations  independent 
of  the  so-called  central  authority  or  the  body  that  claims  to  be 
the  one  holy  catholic  church. 

In  the  recently  published  seventh  volume  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia  (p.  367)  is  found  the  following  passage:  “  The 
Catholic  Historian  does  not  admit  that  the  various  forms  of 
the  Christian  religion  may  be  taken,  roughly  speaking,  as  a 
connected  whole,  nor  does  he  consider  them  one  and  all  as  so 
many  imperfect  attempts  to  adopt  the  teachings  and  constitu¬ 
tions  of  Christ  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times,  nor  as 
progressive  steps  towards  the  future  higher  unity  wherein 
alone  we  must  seek  the  perfect  ideal  of  Christianity.  There  is 
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but  one  divine  revelation  given  us  by  Christ,  but  one  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tradition  based  on  it ;  hence  only  one  church  can  be  the 
true  one,  i.  e.,  the  Church  in  which  the  aforesaid  revelation  is 
found  in  its  entirety,  and  whose  institutions  have  developed  on 
the  basis  of  this  revelation  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  assume  equality  among  the  various  forms  of  the 
Christian  religions  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the 
divine  origin  and  supernatural  character  of  the  Church.” 
Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this  statement  a  tacit  admission  that 
there  are  “ various  forms  of  the  Christian  religion”  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  “  the  Church  ”  as  the  repository  of  revelation  in  its 
entirety.  But  it  emphasizes  the  claim  that  every  divergence  in 
doctrine  or  practice  not  sanctioned  by  “  the  Church,”  is  neces¬ 
sarily  false,  violates  the  one  divine  revelation,  and  breaks  away 
from  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Protestantism,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  were  divergences  in 
doctrine  and  practice  among  the  Church  Fathers  and  in  the 
early  church,  and  that  in  later  times  when  the  power  of  the 
papacy  was  broken,  the  modern  church  produced  different 
types  of  doctrine  and  organization  as  not  only  legitimate,  but 
as,  in  a  certain  sense,  necessary  both  for  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  his¬ 
torical  conditions  under  which  social  life,  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspects,  had  its  unfolding.  From  this  point  of  view 
even  heresy  had  its  significance,  not  only  because  it  gave 
occasion  for  the  more  explicit  statement  of  the  true  doctrine,  as 
some  writers  admit,  but  also  because  it  challenged  closer  in¬ 
vestigation  and  more  profound  study  of  the  questions  at  issue 
and  thus,  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  con¬ 
crete  and  practical  way  led  to  an  apprehension  of  the  truth  in 
a  form  and  on  a  plane  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
reached.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  justification  for  the 
ancient  division  of  the  Church  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches ;  and  the  various  denominations  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity,  have  served  and  are  serving  a  legitimate  purpose. 

But,  granting  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  processes  of 
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differentiation  and  historical  development  by  virtue  of  an¬ 
tagonizing  forces,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  first  of  all,  such 
divisions  of  Christendom  do  violence  to  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church ;  and,  in  consequence,  some  have  taken  refuge 
under  shelter  of  a  supposed  invisible  Church  which  has  its 
members  in  all  the  various  branches  of  historical  Christendom 
and  makes  room  for  an  inner  unity,  a  unity  of  life  and  spirit 
in  which  the  divine  ideal  becomes  manifest.  The  conception 
of  an  invisible  church,  it  need  scarcely  he  said,  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Such  a  church  is  too  vague  and 
unreal ;  it  has  no  practical  efficiency,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
undervalue  doctrine  and  organization  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lead  to  mysticism  and  Seine  armerei.  In  the  second  place  these 
divisions  are  a  source  of  weakness.  They  cripple  the  energy 
of  the  Church  and  prevent  it  from  putting  forth  united  effort 
either  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the 
world  or  in  the  conflict  with  the  forces  of  evil  which  abound  on 
every  side.  Who  does  not  feel  that  when  great  moral  issues 
are  pending,  the  voice  of  the  united  church,  the  conjoint  action 
and  influence  of  Christian  men  and  women,  would  be  a  factor 
of  paramount  importance  in  securing  the  desired  result  ?  As 
it  is,  no  practical  way  of  calling  out  such  a  voice  or  securing 
such  action  is  available,  and  the  strength  of  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  is  frittered  away  in  idle  declamation. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  worst  features  of  the  situation. 
The  division  of  the  church  into  churches  has  given  rise  to 
strong  antagonisms  and  led,  frequently,  to  great  bitterness  of 
feeling.  How  often  have  the  different  branches  of  the  church 
unchurched  one  another !  How  often  have  Christians  refused 
to  recognize  anything  of  saving  faith  in  any  communion  but 
their  own  ?  The  early  Christians  forced  from  their  opponents 
the  exclamation :  “  Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another !  ”  Party  spirit  in  the  divided  church,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  often  justified  the  statement  “  Behold,  how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another !  ”  Here  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  asserts  itself  so  as  to  negate  one  element,  the  essential 
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element,  of  Christian  character  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  and 
it  becomes  a  hindrance  which  operates  against  the  conversion 
of  the  unbeliever.  And  then  what  a  frittering  away  of  strength 
there  is  in  the  prosecution  of  missions,  home  and  foreign,  and 
in  all  the  aggressive  work  of  the  church.  Surely  the  evils 
which  accompany  the  divided  church  lie  on  the  surface  for 
every  thoughtful  observer. 

The  present  age  is  often  said  to  be  a  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  the  Christian  Cruhch.  It  is  a  critical  period  for  two 
reasons.  There  is  an  internal  ferment  in  life  and  doctrine 
which  affects  all  Christian  denominations,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  not  excepted ;  and  this  will  probably  lead  to  the  restate¬ 
ment  of  many  forms  of  doctrine  and  the  adjustment  of  life, 
cultus,  and  forms  of  organization  so  as  to  meet  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  scientific,  social,  and  ethical  problems  of 
the  modern  world.  In  addition  to  this  Christianity  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  external  conditions  of  graver  import,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  previous  period  of  the  world’s  history.  In  every  Chris¬ 
tian  country  there  are  secular  elements  and  forces  of  gigantic 
proportions  which  must  be  met  and  conquered ;  and  the 
awakening  into  new  life  which  heathen  nations  manifest,  the 
fearfully  rapid  progress  which  they  are  making  in  taking  on 
an  advanced  civilization,  the  character  of  which  whether  Chris¬ 
tian  or  unchristian  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance,  constitute 
a  challenge  to  Christianity  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance. 
It  is  a  relief  to  find,  therefore, '  that  at  this  very  time  also  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  its  branches  is  becoming  conscious  of 
the  desirability  of  church  union.  The  matter,  indeed,  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  stage  of  academic  discussion;  plans  of 
union  are  brought  forward,  and  practical  efforts  to  unite  two 
or  more  denominations  organically  are  being  tried  with  more 
or  less  promise  of  success.  In  the  absence  of  prospects  of 
organic  union  various  forms  of  federation  and  cooperation  are 
proposed,  all  of  which  testify  to  a  dawning  sense  of  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  present  situation. 

Of  course  there  has  always  been  in  certain  denominations  a 
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readiness  for  church  union  on  the  basis  of  “  benevolent  assimi¬ 
lation.”  “  Come  to  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good  ”  is  a  form 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  some  churches  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  But  a  denomination  or  church  that  believes  in  a 
mission  of  its  own  and  a  precious  heritage  which  it  was  its 
province  to  safeguard  and  develop,  is  not  ready  to  be  swallowed 
at  one  gulp  and  lose  its  identity  in  the  larger  body,  however 
ready  and  anxious  it  may  be  to  join  hands  and  enter  into 
fraternal  relations,  yes,  organic  union,  with  another  body 
when  the  historical  conditions  are  properly  met.  And  we 
think  that,  as  Columbus  found  the  signs  of  land  multiplying 
when  on  his  first  voyage  he  approached  the  new  world,  the 
signs  of  the  times  abundantly  indicate  the  approach  of  an  era 
of  better  understanding  between  different  churches,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  give  as  well  as  take  in  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
union. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  in  the  situation  is  found  in 
what  we  may  call  a  toning  down  of  asperities.  Theological 
controversies  are  not  as  angry  and  furious  as  they  used  to  be. 
Theologians  of  different  denominations  find  that  they  can  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  at  issue  between  them  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  each 
striving  for  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  with  a  willingness  to  allow 
that  something  may  be  said  also  on  the  other  side.  Members 
of  different  Churches  approach  each  other  in  a  friendly  spirit 
and  are  willing  to  recognize  as  brethren  those  whose  denomina¬ 
tional  affiliations  are  not  like  their  own.  In  fact,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  cases  which  everyone  would  now  regard  as 
instances  of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  essentials  of  Christianity  are  found  in  all  the  different 
churches.  Sometime  ago  Cardinal  Gibbons  spoke  of  Protes¬ 
tants  as  “  our  brethren  in  dissent,”  and  the  same  spirit  is 
manifest  to  a  great  extent  in  all  religious  bodies.  Large- 
hearted  charity  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  have  come  to  prevail 
to  a  degree  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  a  generation 
ago.  This  spirit  is  certainly  to  be  commended  and  it  may  be 
that  Christian  brotherhood  will  ultimately  come  to  rest  on  some 
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such  formula  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Denney:  “  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  recognition  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity 
and  of  brotherhood  among  the  members  of  different  religious 
denominations  does  not  mean  a  latitudinarianism  which  would 
tolerate  all  forms  of  doctrine,  or  emasculate  theology  of  all 
possible  contents.  We  hear  it  said  with  growing  emphasis 
that  Christianity  is  life  and  not  doctrine — a  statement  which 
is  true  in  its  essence,  hut  of  which  it  is  easy  to  make  a  false 
application.  1ST o  religious  denomination  has  ever  prospered 
or  shown  virile  strength,  that  has  not  laid  stress  upon  sound¬ 
ness  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  holiness  of  living.  A  Christian 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  His  Master  should  be  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  profess  faith  in  his 
Lord,  hut  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation  and  Christian  experience  as  these 
are  apprehended  and  formulated,  as  they  must  be  apprehended 
and  formulated,  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  if  Christianity  is  to 
be  complete  and  vitally  effective  upon  young  and  old.  Re¬ 
ligious  denominations  therefore  should  be  true  to  their  stan¬ 
dards  and  develop  doctrine,  for  doctrine  is  progressive,  on  the 
basis  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their  confessions.  In  this 
age  of  research  and  investigation,  man’s  hands  should  not  be 
tied  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  and  their  feet  should  not 
be  prevented  from  following  wherever  truth  leads.  Con¬ 
scientious  opinions  are  to  be  respected  and  differences  in  doc¬ 
trine  tolerated  with  charity.  The  motto  of  the  Church  may 
well  be :  “  In  essentials  unity,  in  nonessentials  liberty,  and  in 
all  things  charity  ” ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  a  man  who 
has  entered  the  ministry  or  holds  a  professor’s  chair  in  any 
particular  denomination  must  have  absolute  freedom  to  follow 
his  private  judgment  whithersoever  it  may  lead  in  teaching 
or  in  practice.  He  must  not  be  dishonest,  he  must  not  teach 
what  he  does  not  believe,  or  practice  in  cultus  and  administra¬ 
tion  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong;  but  he  may  not  hold  his 
place  in  his  denomination  and  be  false  to  the  vows  he  has 
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taken.  If  he  cannot  consistently  act  in  the  denomination,  the 
only  honorable  way  is  to  step  down  and  out,  and  to  affiliate 
with  those  who  are  like  minded  with  himself.  I  must  not  con¬ 
demn  him  for  his  opinion’s  sake ;  but  he  must  not  in  the  name 
of  sincerity  and  freedom  ‘force  upon  me  and  those  who  like 
me  adhere  to  a  particular  form  of  doctrine  and  worship,  that 
which  destroys  for  me  the  sanctity  of  worship,  or  is  in  conflict 
with  the  faith  of  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong  and  to 
which  I  desire  my  children  to  belong.  That  is  to  say,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  must  continue  to  be  made  between  types  of  denomina¬ 
tional  doctrines  and  practice,  and  that  liberal  tolerant  spirit 
which  will  recognize  as  brethren  those  wTho  do  not  “  follow 
after  us.” 

An  additional  motive  for  closer  union  is  found  in  the  desire 
for  cooperation  in  practical  work.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  waste  of  effort  and  the  dissipation  of  strength, 
physically  and  morally,  in  divided  efforts.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  would  be  economy  in  union,  a  saving  of 
time  and  strength  and  money,  if  the  operations  of  the  Church 
could  be  carried  forward  conjointly  under  wise  direction  and 
planning,  without  duplication  or  interference.  The  desire  to 
attain  to  greater  efficiency  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  impelling 
motives  to  secure  Church  union  in  one  form  or  other,  where 
the  Church  is  already  established  and  to  bring  together  into 
harmonious  relations  the  different  Churches  as  they  labor  in 
heathen  lands.  We  may  take  as  an  example  the  United  Church 
of  Japan,  the  moral  and  economic  advantages  of  which  are 
patent  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  missionary  work 
carried  forward  in  the  island  empire. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Christianity  has  reached  a  point  in  its  development  when 
the  historical  movement  ought  to  be  on  converging  lines.  And 
there  is  a  strong  trend  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
thoughtful  Christians  in  all  denominations.  The  process  of 
actual  union,  the  consummation  of  which  is  no  doubt  far 
distant,  ought  to  begin  by  bringing  together  Churches  of  the 
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same  type  of  cultus  and  doctrine.  Without  basing  a  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  numerical  strength  of  the  different  types  of 
Churches,  we  might  represent  the  whole  body  by  a  circle,  leav¬ 
ing  one-half  of  it  to  Catholicism,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches;  we  might  place  over  against  it  in  the  other  half, 
on  the  extreme  right,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  etc.,  that  is, 
all  those  Churches  which  have  the  Episcopal  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Rext  in  order  would  come  the  Lutheran  Churches, 
then  the  Reformed  and  finally  on  the  extreme  left  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  etc.  Union  between  the  extremes  is 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  under  present  conditions,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  which  are  of  the  same  type  should 
not  approach  each  other  and  finally  enter  into  organic  union. 
We  are  speaking  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  quadrant,  including  in  our  country  the  two  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  various  branches  of  Presbyterianism.  We 
call  these  Churches  of  the  same  type,  because  they  agree  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  modes  of  Church  government  and  they  have  a 
common  source  of  doctrine  and  cultus,  although  these  have  been 
developed  on  different  lines  according  to  the  historical  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  theological  issues  by  which  the  Churches  were 
confronted.  The  problem  now  is  not  to  go  back  and  thrash 
over  again  the  theological  issues  of  the  past  and  to  settle 
controversies  which  have  brought  about  separation  and  variety ; 
hut  rather  to  bring  about  from  the  standpoint  of  what  has 
been  achieved  in  each,  an  advance  in  life  and  doctrine  and 
cultus  which  makes  real  union  possible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  by  which  the  Reformed  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  are  confronted  at  the  present  day: 
Ought  organic  union  to  be  effected  between  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Presbytertian  Church, 
Uorth  ?  It  matters  not  how  this  question  has  come  before  the 
two  Churches  or  with  whom  it  originated.  The  question  ought 
to  he  considered  on  its  merits.  It  is  no  doubt  encompassed 
by  many  difficulties  and  a  hasty  decision  either  one  way  or 
the  other  would  he  unfortunate.  The  Churches  are  of  the 
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same  type  and  each  has  a  history  and  a  heritage  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud ;  but  there  are  also  striking  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  is  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  In  the  first 
place,  of  course,  there  are  practical  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  met  if  such  union  could  be  satisfactory  to  either 
Church.  Among  these  we  may  name  first  of  all  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  subject,  and  the  making  of  provision  for  the 
administration  of  funds  by  Boards  of  Missions,  Boards  of 
Trustees,  etc.  Trust  funds  would  have  to  be  amply  secured 
and  provision  made  for  their  administration,  so  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  donors  would  be  respected,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  diverted  from  their  proper  and  legitimate  use.  Provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  literary  and 
theological  institutions  under  conditions  which  would  satisfy 
the  Churches  and  interests  which  have  established  and  main¬ 
tained  them.  In  the  next  place  such  union  could  not  mean 
mere  absorption  of  the  smaller  body  by  the  larger  one.  The 
historical  mission  of  both  Churches  would  have  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  the  results  of  past  achievement  conserved  in  the  life 
of  the  united  body.  In  the  third  place  there  would  have  to 
be  substantial  unanimity  in  the  two  Churches,  for  without 
this  the  result  might  be  three  bodies  instead  of  two,  an  out¬ 
come  that  would  be  greatly  deplored. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  objections  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  seriously  considers  the  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  fear  that  the  smaller 
body  would  be  overwhelmed  and  perhaps  disregarded  in  the 
larger  body.  We  have  faith  in  the  integrity  and  courtesy  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  believe  that  proper  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  shown  and  fair  representation  accorded  to  the 
smaller  body.  There  might  be  less  opportunity  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  greater  difficulty  in  swaying  the  larger  body  by  men 
who  wield  a  large  influence  in  the  smaller  one,  but  ability 
and  merit  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized  and  after  all  abilitv 
and  merit  ought  to  be  the  factors  that  count.  Presbyterianism 
according  to  its  standards  is  more  rigidly  predestinarian  than 
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the  Reformed  Church;  but  this  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
past,  and  there  ought  to  he  no  difficulty  in  looking  forward  to 
a  general  acceptance  by  both  Churches  of  the  irenical  position 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Reformed  Church  has 
always  paid  attention  to  the  Christian  year  and  the  leading 
Church  festivals,  whilst  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  former 
days  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but  even  objected  to  their  ob¬ 
servance.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  .is  a  decided  change, 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  generally  are  observing  Christmas 
and  Easter  at  least,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  to  a  plane  where  there  is  a  wide  tolerance,  if  not  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice.  The'  same  is  true  in  cultus  or  forms  of 
worship.  The  Reformed  Church  has  always  recognized  the 
moderate  use  of  liturgical  forms  and  a  cultus  in  advance  of 
that  found  in  Presbyterian  Churches  generally;  hut  here,  too, 
there  has  been  an  advance  and  it  ought  not  to  he  difficult  to 
secure  at  least  liberty  and  then  a  trend  of  usage  in  a  common 
direction. 

But  now  what  advantage  would  he  likely  to  accrue  from 
such  union  ?  We  believe  that  each  Church  has  a  charge  to 
keep,  a  heritage  to  conserve,  a  problem  to  work  out.  The 
results  of  past  struggles  and  achievements  abide  in  the  present, 
and  having  faith  in  the  heritage  and  work  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  we  believe  that  these  would  not  only  he  conserved  in 
the  larger  body,  hut  that  they  would  reach  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment,  and  make  their  influence  felt  in  a  wider  sphere.  Truth 
is  like  leaven,  its  influence  will  spread ;  hut  only  when  it  is 
in  the  meal,  when  the  conditions  for  larger  working  are  at 
hand.  We  believe  furthermore  that  such  union  would  operate 
as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  pastors  and  people.  Isolation 
always  has  a  dwarfing  effect.  Contact  with  men  and  things 
generally  gives  larger  vision.  On  the  same  principle,  contact 
with  ministers  and  members  of  the  larger  denomination  ought 
to  bring  larger  vision  to  men  of  the  smaller,  and  stimulate 
effort  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  members  to  attain  to  the 
realization  of  higher  ideals.  We  have  faith  in  our  ministers 
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and  our  people  and  we  believe  that  they  have  ability  to  equal 
the  best.  And  then  finally,  as  has  been  tacidlv  assumed  all 
along,  such  union  would  contribute  to  general  efficiency.  This 
means,  that  in  every  branch  of  Church  work,  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  the  prosecution  of  home  and 
foreign  missions,  there  would  be  a  more  effective  working  and 
the  attainment  of  larger  results. 

The  question  as  we  have  said  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulties ;  but  it  seems  to  us  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
waive  it  aside  as  undesirable  or  impracticable.  We  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  God  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere 
and  leading  them.  To  negative  at  once  the  propositions  which 
may  come  before  the  Church,  would  seem  to  be  striving  against 
the  spirit  of  God.  And  yet  it  is  altogether  likely  that  neither 
Church  is  ripe  for  the  contemplated  step.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  the  question 
under  advisement,  a  campaign  of  education  ought  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  two  Churches  may  see  eye  to  eye,  and  strive  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  union  to  the  attainment  of  their  high  ideal. 

J.  S.  S. 

Dr.  Hall’s  History  of  Ethics.1 

The  scope  of  this  truly  monumental  work  will  appear  in 
a  citation  of  the  headings  of  its  eleven  chapters  as  follows : 
I,  The  Preparation  for  Christianity;  II,  Hew  Testament 
Ethics ;  III,  The  Ethics  of  The  Early  Church ;  IV,  The  Old 
Catholic  or  Bishop’s  Church  and  Its  Ethics ;  V,  The  Militant 
Papacy  and  Its  Ethics ;  VI,  Scholasticism  and  Its  Ethics ; 
VII,  The  English  Deformation  and  Its  Ethics;  VIII,  The 
Continental  Reformation  and  Its  Ethics;  IX,  The  Merging 
of  Churchly  with  Philosophical  Ethics.  Each  chapter  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  sections  in  which  the  ethics  of  the  various  forms 
of  church  organization  of  a  particular  period  are  discussed. 

1 History  of  Ethics  within  Organized  Christianity,  by  Thomas  Cuming 
Hall,  D.D.,  pp.  xi  +  605,  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner ’s  Sons,  1910,  $3.00. 
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Chapter  VIII,  for  example,  has  nine  sections,  each  of  which 
treats  a  distinct  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  continental 
Reformation  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  chapter  on  “  The  English  Reformation  and  its  Ethics  ” 
is  wrought  out  with  far  more  care  and  completeness  than  is 
usually  given  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  by  the  German 
historians,  and  is  therefore  of  special  value  to  the  English 
student. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  not  to  describe  the  actual  moral 
attainments  of  the  Christian  communities  in  their  individual, 
social,  and  civic  life;  he  is  concerned  more  with  the  norms 
of  conduct — the  theoretical,  rather  than  the  practical,  side  of 
the  subject — as  these  have  been  defined  in  the  several  stages 
of  the  history  of  Christianity.  Yet  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
“theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand.”  In  studying  the 
ethical  theories,  accordingly,  one  cannot  ignore  moral  practice 
without  doing  violence  to  the  truth  of  the  theories. 

The  author’s  point  of  view  is  clearly  shown  in  his  definition 
of  the  significance  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  ethical  life.  His  aim 
was  not  primarily  to  reorganize  a  new  community,  to  recon¬ 
struct  society,  to  develop  a  new  religious  philosophy,  or  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  code  of  laws.  He  inspired  in  men  a  new  life,  a  new 
ideal  and  a  new  dynamic  for  its  realization. 

The  new  life  necessarily  expressed  itself  in  ethical  theories 
and  moral  endeavors.  But  no  community,  bearing  the  name 
of  Christ,  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  century,  “  has  com¬ 
pletely  embodied  the  inspirations  of  Jesus  in  its  doctrinal  or 
its  ethical  formulas.”  The  history  of  ethics  within  organized 
Christianity  is,  accordingly,  the  story  of  a  series  of  attempts 
to  translate  the  ideals  of  Christ  into  theoretical  form  and 
practical  life.  “  Indeed  this  is  the  greatness  of  Jesus  that 
his  name  is  linked  with  a  divine  ideal  so  high  that  no  church 
and  no  state  can  claim,  with  any  pretense  of  truth,  to  have 
really  incorporated  that  ideal.” 

The  ethics  of  the  church,  or  churches,  have  not  been  a  direct 
and  unmodified  deduction  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  but 
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“  a  synthesis  into  which  elements  entered  from  the  most  various 
quarters.”  The  early  church  was  strongly  influenced  in  the 
unfolding  of  its  life  and  the  development  of  its  institutions  by 
four  tendencies — ‘‘the  classic  Greek  speculation,  the  Hellen- 
ized  world  of  thought,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Old  Testament  in  its  various  phases.”  Even  Jesus 
to  some  extent  was  molded  by  his  heritage  and  surroundings. 
In  answering  the  question,  “What  did  Jesus,  the  Galilean 
rabbi,  teach  as  the  ethical  foundation  of  human  life  ?  ”  we 
shall  have  to  distinguish  his  original  doctrines  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
from  the  interpretation  of  Paul  and  of  John,  and  even  from 
the  frame  work  of  the  synoptic  narratives.  “  Three  great 
literary  types,’’  says  the  author,  “  influenced  deeply  the  thought 
and  style  of  Jesus.  The  exalted  religious  style  of  the 
prophetical  poetry  find  frequent  reflection  in  his  longer  say¬ 
ings  ;  the  somewhat  artificial  epigram  of  the  wisdom  litera¬ 
ture  has  also  its  counterpart;  and  the  eschatological  dreaming 
and  vivid  word  painting  of  the  latter  Jewish  period  has  its 
corresponding  imagery  in  his  latter  work.’’ 

The  question  at  once  arises,  in  what  respect  did  Jesus  con¬ 
sciously  transcend  or  oppose  the  conclusions  of  his  religious 
and  ethical  environment  ?  This  very  important  problem  the 
author  discusses  in  the  space  of  sixteen  pages.  He  concedes 
much  to  the  religious  and  ethical  views  of  the  lawgivers  and 
the  prophets,  and  yet  with  all  his  concessions  he  vindicates 
the  originality  of  Jesus  and  shows  his  superiority  over  the 
most  enlightened  prophets  or  philosophers  of  the  Jews  or  the 
Gentiles.  He  says,  for  example,  “  The  assumption  by  Jesus 
of  an  absolutely  ethical  God  he  never  established  by  argument 
nor  would  he  have  claimed  for  it  originality.  He  would  have, 
indeed  did  point  back  to  Deuteronomy  and  the  Psalms  as 
setting  it  forth.  What  was  original  in  his  teaching  was  the 
separating  that  conception  from  national  and  ritual  entangle¬ 
ments  and  making  it  the  sole  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
up  his  moral  system.”  In  the  face  of  a  modern  tendency  to 
18 
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resolve  the  gospel  of  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  we  shall  quote  another  passage  on  this  point.  “  The 
good  news  that  men  were  in  personal  relationship  with  God, 
independently  of  the  nation’s  sins,  and  that  personal  repent¬ 
ance  could  establish  relationships  that  even  national  judgment 
could  not  shake,  was  new  religious  teaching  and  exalted  the 
conception  of  manhood  at  once.  This  teaching  was  in  close 
connection  with  God’s  Kingdom  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus.” 
After  the  closest  comparison  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  that 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  masters  of  other  religions, 
his  uniqueness  and  supremacy  stand  out  in  clearer  outline  than 
ever. 

Paul  was,  doubtless,  the  most  influential  interpreter  of  Jesus 
in  the  early  church.  His  interpretation  of  Jesus  is  based  upon 
his  own  personal  experience.  He  was  controlled  in  his  doc¬ 
trine  and  life  by  the  vision  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus. 
For  him  “the  righteousness  of  God  is  no  legal  exactness,  no 
unrelenting  enforcement  of  holy  law.  God’s  grace  is  free ; 
we  are  the  free  sons  of  a  Father  whose  love  has  been  not  only 
exhibited  but  poured  out  in  the  life  and  blood  of  his  Son  and 
what  that  Father  longs  for  is  our  sanctification,  that  we  may 
be  companions  of  his  holiness  and  sit  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Notwithstanding  his  spiritual  vision 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  ethical  freedom,  Paul  could  not  wholly 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  the  past.  He  was  not  always  capable 
of  putting  his  principles  into  practice.  A  firm  believer  in  the 
guidance  of  indwelling  grace,  “more  than  once  he  had  to 
appeal  to  his  own  authority  and  even  to  threaten  with  spiritual 
penalty.”  He  had  to  go  back  to  a  tradition  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  communion  feast,  as  “  received  from  the  Lord,” 
and  even  with  him  the  traditions  were  not  lightly  to  be 
despised.  In  founding  organizations  charged  with  the  task  of 
oversight  and  control,  “  he  did  not  foresee  that  there  would 
arise  out  of  this  organization  a  legalism  and  spiritual  tyranny 
as  oppressive  as  the  synagogue  ever  was,  and  vested  with 
completer  political  and  judicial  powers  than  was  ever  the 
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Sanhedrin.”  His  followers  failed  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of 
his  gospel  and  his  words  were  wrested,  now  in  the  interest  of 
license  and  then  of  spiritual  tyranny.  They  failed  to  realize 
the  freedom  of  the  Sons  of  God. 

In  Paul’s  system,  however  true  he  was  to  his  Lord,  are 
i{  the  germs  of  all  that  came  after.  For  weal  or  woe  an 
organization  sprang  up  that  would  have  been  an  historic  im¬ 
possibility  without  his  activity,  which  changed  the  dynamic 
into  status,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  hierarchy  whose  ethical 
system  it  will  become  later  our  task  to  take  up.” 

In  the  early  church,  the  period  following  the  primitive  com¬ 
munities,  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  ethical  standards.  The 
hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Jesus  is  dying  out.  In  place 
of  a  fervent  hope,  loyalty  to  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
with  its  own  aims,  methods,  and  equipment  controlled  the  life 
of  the  Christians.  The  basis  of  unity  and  fellowship  was  no 
longer  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  the  apostles  and  the 
prophets,  but  a  uniformity  of  government,  creed,  and  ritual. 
Law,  instead  of  love,  is  the  supreme  motive  in  the  church. 
Legal  regulations  became  all  the  more  necessary  as  the  church 
grew  more  and  more  homogeneous  and  her  influence  increased. 
Thus  the  ideals  of  Jesus  or  of  Paul  were  not  in  the  ascendant. 
On  the  contrary  “  the  ethical  systems  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  from  James  to  Augustine,  may  be  classed  as  belonging 
mainly  either  to  the  Judaistic,  the  Greek,  or  the  Roman  type, 
but  with  the  last  interest  dominating.” 

If  the  Christian  ideas  were  thus  modified  and  even  per¬ 
verted,  the  reader  will  ask,  how  did  Christianity  survive  in 
this  strange  environment  ?  The  author  shows  clearly  the 
change  of  emphasis  from  the  message  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Pauline  and  Johanine  interpretation  of  that 
message,  to  an  emphasis  upon  things  Jesus  either  ignored  or 
hated.  “  The  pharisaic  conception  of  God  as  lawgiver,  and  of 
the  religious  life  as  obedience  to  an  outward  legalism,  and  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  success  of  a  temporal  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization,”  all  of  which  Jesus  so  vigorously  offered, 
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are  firmly  implanted  in  the  Catholic  organization  of  the  fourth 
century.  Withal  the  power  of  the  original  gospel  was  not 
totally  lost.  Jesus  was  still  a  living  force  in  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  fathers  and  their  followers.  “  The  world  could  never 
again  think  exclusively  of  God  in  terms  of  pharisaism,  and 
even  the  most  exalted  Stoicism  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  actual  ethics  of  Jesus,  and  the  Gospels  were  still 
read.” 

The  degenerating  forces,  in  which  the  gospel  was  more  and 
more  neutralized  by  foreign  elements,  continued  through  the 
Middle  Age  and  was  not  arrested  until  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Though  scholasticism  was  not  thor¬ 
oughly  purged  out  of  Protestantism,  “the  fact  remains  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  new  birth  and  a  new  baptism,  both  of 
what  we  now  call  Protestant  Europe  and  of  Roman  Catholic¬ 
ism.”  While  the  Reformers  advanced  in  their  ethical  ideals 
beyond  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Fathers,  and  approached  the 
conceptions  of  Paul  and  Jesus,  they  were  none  the  less  bound 
by  the  limitations  of  their  age  and  influenced  by  their  heredity. 
“  It  is  perfectly  vain  ”  says  the  author,  “  to  claim  that  Luther 
belonged  wholly  to  our  modern  world.  There  are  wonder¬ 
fully  radical  notes  in  him,  and  he  united  great  insight  into  the 
weaknesses  of  mediaevalism  with  boldness  and  even  daring  in 
speech  and  thought.  Yet  he  remained  essentially  conserva¬ 
tive  and  even  scholastic  in  temper  and  method.  He  never 
completely  reacted  from  the  cloister  type  of  ethics,  and  in  him 
reactionary  forces  have  found  strength  and  comfort  ever  since.” 

Luther’s  ethics,  accordingly,  is  treated  under  three  heads: 
his  Protestant  ethics,  his  Roman  Catholic  ethics,  and  his 
practical  ethics.  While  he  made  a  great  advance  beyond  the 
Mediaeval  Church  and  led  a  “tremendous  spiritual  reaction 
against  the  false  and  weary  legalism  of  the  monkish  view  of 
life,”  he  did  not  altogether  free  himself  from  scholastic  ideas. 
The  remnants  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  his  system  are  the 
following :  His  claim  of  infallibility  of  the  letter  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (not  always  consistently  held),  his  ecclesiasticism  (which 
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“  conflicts  with  the  teaching  of  the  moral  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  man”),  his  dualistic  view  of  the  world  (“the  rude 
and  almost  pagan  conception  of  the  world  inherited  from  the 
past  ”),  his  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
(“  full  of  inconsistency,  and  lacks  even  the  elements  of  strength 
possessed  by  the  relatively  consistent  scholastic  view  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Thomas  Aquinas”),  his  inclination  to  medieval 
“  other- worldliness  ”  (“The  world  is  a  vale  of  tears”). 

[Notwithstanding  these  scholastic  elements  Luther  became 
the  prophet  of  a  new  order  and  marks  an  advance  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  applied  ethics  of  the  church.  He  put  life  before 
doctrine  and  vital  righteousness  before  formal  correctness 
whenever  the  issue  was  really  raised.  He  made  religion  a 
vital  factor  in  social  reconstruction.  He  taught  men,  as  no 
one  had  taught  them  before,  that  “  the  daily  task  is  sacred.” 
This  became  the  watchword  of  a  new  ethical  life.  “  In  hymn 
and  sermon,  in  work  and  life,  the  greatest  of  the  [Reformers 
taught  the  new-old  lesson,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  again 
I  say  rejoice.” 

Calvin’s  ethics  suffers  by  comparison  with  Luther's.  He  is, 
also,  bound  by  medieval  ideas,  substituting  for  Roman  im¬ 
perialism  a  Scriptural  imperialism.  “All  the  medieval  mor¬ 
bidness  that  has  so  often  corrupted  Scotch  piety  has  its  legiti¬ 
mate  roots  in  the  essentially  Roman  Catholic  Scholasticism  of 
Calvin.'’  This  whole  conception  of  the  Christian  life  is 
Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Protestant.  “  Hence  on  ethical 
grounds  we  may  say  that  Calvin  was  one  of  the  last,  though 
not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  the  Schoolmen."  The  contrast 
between  the  two  leaders  of  the  continental  Reformation  is 
sharply  drawn  in  the  following  paragraph :  “  The  glory  of 
Protestant  ethics  as  founded  bv  Luther  and  developed  bv  Kant 
is  the  autonomous,  democratic,  unpriestly  character  stamped 
upon  it.  All  men  should  be  kings  and  priests  to  God.  The 
ministry  according  to  Luther  was  purely  functional.  He 
did  not  carry  out  the  logic  of  his  assumption  at  all  times,  yet  in 
the  main  he  was  true  to  them.  In  the  last  analvsis  for  Luther 
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the  soul  must  stand  alone  for  truth  and  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  forsaken.  In  the  last  analysis  for  Calvin  the  soul  finds 
out  which  church  has  the  sacrament  and  the  word  and  submits 
wholly  to  it.  The  difference  is  world-wide.  For  true  ethical 
development  there  is  no  more  room  in  logical  Calvinism  than 
in  logical  Romanism.  Ethics  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
dogmatics  and  systematic  theology.  This  is  no  accident. 
That  is  exactly  where  Calvin  put  ethics — inside  dogmatics.” 

Calvin’s  service  to  the  Reformation  was  in  giving  it  an 
organization,  a  fighting  theology,  and  a  political  creed.  Thus, 
“the  Puritan  state  arose.  It  was  another  aristocratic,  highly 
organized  theocracy,  and  its  great  services  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  when  as  more  thorough-going  Protestants  we  recognize 
its  weaknesses  and  see  that  it  took  over  the  great  conceptions 
of  Calvin  and  treated  them  as  final  and  ultimate,  whereas  they 
are  in  fact  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.” 

In  his  estimates  of  Calvin  the  author  follows  Ritschl  and 
his  school.  Doumergue,  the  greatest  living  specialist  on 
Calvin’s  life  and  work,  combats  this  anti-Calvinistic  tendency 
which  Ritschl  has  given  to  the  recent  Lutheran  theology  and 
by  which  historians  so  moderate  as  E.  Kattenbusch  and  Prof. 
Loofs  are  controlled.  In  an  article  in  The  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review ,  January,  1909,  Doumergue  offers  a  very 
thorough-going  criticism  of  the  views  of  this  school.  He 
alludes  to  Dr.  Hall’s  article  in  The  Hibbert  J ournal,  October, 
1907,  entitled,  “Was  John  Calvin  a  Reformer  or  a  Reaction¬ 
ary  ?  ”,  the  substance  of  which  is  reproduced  in  the  volume 
under  review,  and  concludes  his  analysis  of  the  article  by 
saying,  “  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  there  are  indeed  theologians  who  have  no  fear  of 
ridicule.”  At  another  place  he  says :  “  Dr.  Hall  is  an  admirer 
of  Luther.  And  truly  we  are  sorry  for  Luther,  who  is  as 
much  above  the  (Dr.  Hall’s)  eulogies  as  Calvin  is  above  his 
criticisms.”  In  the  light  of  these  statements,  the  reader 
will  at  once  see  that  the  author  does  not  follow  the  conventional 
treatment  of  the  work  of  the  Reformers,  but  is  abreast  of  the 
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most  advanced  school  of  German  historians.  The  article  cited 
above  is  especially  valuable  for  its  strong  presentation  of 
the  older  position. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  Ethics  of  Pietism,  of  Post-Triden¬ 
tine  Catholicism,  and  of  Philosophical  Protestantism,  the 
study  of  systematic  ethics  within  organized  Christianity  is 
brought  to  a  close.  What  conclusions  has  the  author  reached 
after  so  extensive  an  investigation  and  so  scholarly  an  analysis  ? 
He  is  primarily  impressed  by  the  fact  that  an  absolute  and 
final  system  of  ethics  based  on  an  external  authority,  whether 
the  Church  or  the  Scriptures,  is  not  attainable.  Since  Hume 
and  Kant  have  compelled  Protestantism  to  reckon  at  last  with 
the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  the  struggle  for  an  absolute 
knowledge  in  theology  or  in  ethics  has  been  a  losing  battle.  As 
the  science  of  human  conduct,  ethics,  like  any  other  science, 
must  work  on  the  material  given  in  human  experience,  and  is 
limited  like  all  science  by  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
“  The  false  assurance  of  an  absolute  in  ethics  has  been  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  foundation  of  new  ideals.  Thus  almost  every 
battle  against  slavery,  feudalism,  private  war,  the  duel,  perse¬ 
cution  for  faith’s  sake,  for  freedom  and  toleration  has  been 
waged  in  the  face  of  an  absolute  ethics  that  claimed  a  com¬ 
plete  and  divinely  given  content  sanctioned  by  a  revealed 
authority.” 

Again,  the  new  Protestantism  from  Hume  and  Kant  on,  put 
faith  in  the  place  of  authority,  “  and  thus  came  back  again 
to  the  divine  ethical  autonomy  of  Jesus,  who  promised  a 
Holy  Spirit  guiding  men  step  by  step  into  all  truth,  but  who 
himself  felt  that  the  only  real  basis  was  the  experience  of  the 
loving  individual  heart  working  on  and  with  the  experience 
of  all  the  ages.”  Accordingly  all  authoritative  absolutism, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  Scriptural,  or  rationalist,  has  gone. 
Is  this  not  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  development  of  Christian 
character  ?  “  Christian  faith  replies  that  the  process  (of  find¬ 

ing  the  truth)  is  more  than  the  immediate  product.  Our  mis-  * 
takes  and  wanderings  are  our  training  for  communion  and 
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fellowship  with  a  Father  of  free  as  well  as  loving  children. 
Only  the  truth  can  make  us  free,  and  that  truth,  in  ethics  as 
in  all  other  sciences,  can  only  he  won  by  hard  work  on  the 
materials  of  human  experience.  In  that  struggle  for  truth 
Christian  faith  gives  us  the  assurances  that  in  spite  of  all 
mistakes,  nay,  because  of  them  and  through  them,  we  may  yet 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God’s  loving  fulfilled  purpose.” 

Another  truth  brought  home  to  the  reader  of  this  History 
is  the  fact  that  the  simplicity  of  Jesus’  teachings  has  been 
obscured  and  overlaid  by  intruding  elements.  The  Church 
has  “  substituted  theologies  which  cannot  he  tested  in  life,  for 
ethics  which  may  be.”  It  is  hoped  that  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  may  lead  at  last  “  a  chosen  band  to  really  resolutely 
insist  upon  putting  in  the  foreground,  what  Jesus  put  in  the 
foreground,  and  relegating  even  true  traditions  to  the  back¬ 
ground  if  they  are  of  secondary  importance  for  his  purpose.” 
The  work  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  completed  by  stripping 
“  from  historical  organized  Christianity  the  encumbering  grave 
clothes  in  which  her  life  has  been  stifled.” 

A  book  like  this  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  thoughtful  men,  though  its  viewpoint  and 
conclusions  may  not  be  accepted  by  all.  The  author  has 
based  his  argument  on  a  careful  study  of  the  sources  and  of 
the  leading  authorities.  In  his  judgments  he  shows  the  fear¬ 
less  independence  of  an  original  scholar  and  the  modest  de¬ 
pendence  of  a  loyal  disciple.  For  orientation  in  the  history 
of  Christian  ethics  and  for  a  study  of  the  historical  method 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  modern  theology,  this  book  is 
invaluable  to  the  theological  student  and  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  What  Professor  Harnack  has  done  in  a  far  more 
extensive  way  in  his  History  of  Dogma ,  Dr.  Hall  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  English  reader  in  his  History  of  Ethics. 

We  have  observed  two  typographical  errors;  the  one  in  the 
footnote  on  p.  66  where  the  word  “  Secret”  should  be  “  Select,” 
and  the  other  on  p.  518,  also  in  the  footnote,  where  the  term 
“  Hibbard  ”  is  used  for  “  Hibbert.” 


G.  W.  R. 
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The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Series  D:  Researches  and  Treatises.  Edited  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Vol. 

V,  Fasciculus  1,  by  H.  Y.  Hilprecht.  Published  by  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fasciculus  under  consideration  is  the  one  which  caused  so 
much  comment  several  months  ago.  In  it  Professor  Hilprecht 
presents  what  he  believes  to  be  the  earliest  version  of  the  flood 
story  from  Nippur.  Headers  of  the  Beview  will  recall  the  great 
amount  of  controversy  which  the  publication  of  this  booklet 
of  65  pages  caused.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  add  any  word 
to  this  already  large  controversial  material.  Bather  is  it  the  plan 
to  let  the  fasciculus  speak  for  itself.  Professor  Hilprecht  takes 
up  each  of  the  three  previously  published  accounts  of  the  flood. 
Two  of  these  belong  to  the  period  of  600-650  B.C.  The  third  to 
c.  1868  B.C.  The  tablet  discovered  by  the  author  dates,  he 
thinks,  earlier  than  any  of  these.  It  is  fragmentary,  as  are  the 
others.  After  a  very  careful  reading  of  its  twelve  lines  and  co¬ 
pious,  scholarly  notes,  he  adds  in  the  closing  paragraphs :  “  Owing 
to  the  very  fragmentary  condition  of  the  Nippur  tablet,  we  have 
to  be  especially  careful  in  our  interpretation  of  its  inscription  and 
in  drawing  parallels  between  it  and  other  similar  versions.  This 
much,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  stated  with  safety,  that  in 
the  Nippur  Version,  in  accordance  with  the  exalted  position  held 
by  Enlil  in  the  Old  Babylonian  pantheon  as  ‘  father  of  the  gods/ 
it  was  in  all  probability  this  god  himself  who  warned  Ut-napishtum 
(the  Babylonian  Noah).  .  .  .  Here  then,  as  in  the  Biblical  Ver¬ 
sion,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  himself  both  causes  the  Deluge 
and  saves  Noah  from  destruction  by  warning  him  and  ordering 
the  construction  of  an  ark.”  There  is  added  a  transliteration, 
translation  and  a  parallel  Biblical  version.  The  work  is  very 
thoroughly  done,  splendidly  printed  and  in  every  way  complete, 
as  are  all  the  works  edited  by  Professor  Hilprecht.  The  tone  of 
the  entire  little  volume  is  scholarly  and  direct.  The  author  tells 
his  convictions,  reports  his  discovery  with  no  blare  of  trumpets, 
and  offers  his  complete  discussion  thereon  to  the  learned  world. 
It  remains  for  the  Assyriological  world  to  mete  out  the  final  judg¬ 
ment.  When  the  matter  is  thus  stripped  of  all  controversy,  one 
wonders  where  or  why  all  the  scholastic  heat  and  thunder  arose. 
We  have  here  a  scholars  contribution  to  a  very  interesting  subject; 
and  he  has  done  it  well.  The  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
learned  world  for  his  publication  as  well  as  for  the  quick  trans- 
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mission  of  its  value  and  text  to  the  world.  We  believe  he  has  here 
made  a  definite  advance,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  the  general 
reader,  to  the  cause,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  its  publication. 

Victor  William  Dippell. 

The  Unfading  Light.  By  Caroline  Davenport  Swan.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Co.,  1911.  Cloth.  Pages  170.  Price  $1.25  net. 

The  poems  gathered  into  the  pages  of  this  beautifully  gotten- 
out  volume  are  all  of  a  religious  character.  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  a  deeply  devout  soul,  and  manifest  a  very  rare  and  im¬ 
pressive  genius  of  poetic  conception  and  expression.  The  author 
is  a  poet  of  the  true  mystic  type,  having  a  delicate  perception  and 
appreciation  of  nature,  a  personal  experience  of  the  Divine,  and 
a  keen  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  in  human 
life  and  character.  Many  of  these  poems  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  pages  of  the  periodical  press.  There,  their  gracious  ministry 
by  way  of  quickening  hopefulness,  dispensing  cheer,  and  affording 
consolation,  has  been  widely  recognized  and  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged.  In  the  permanent  and  attractive  form  in  which  these  and 
other  hitherto-unpublished  pieces  now  appear,  the  author’s  stimu¬ 
lating  and  suggestive  religious  helpfulness  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  and  cordially  welcomed  by  lovers  of  poetry. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Coming  Creed.  By  Parley  Paul  Womer.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman, 

French  and  Co.,  1911.  Cloth.  Pages  88.  Price  80  cents  net. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  little  book  belongs  to  the  class — 
happily  on  the  numerical  increase  in  our  day — who  are  becoming 
growingly  discontent  with  “the  dogmatic  ideal”  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  To  his  mind,  the 
“  Creeds  which  in  the  historic  orthodox  churches  stand  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  are  in  their  present  form  the  survival  of  a  thought-world 
which  has  been  outgrown.”  Accordingly  he  regards  them  “  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  faith  rather  than  its  bulwark.”  The  “  Coming  Creed,” 
some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  which  the  chapters  of  this 
book  attempt  to  forecast,  will  stress  “the  idea  of  Christianity  as 
a  way  of  life,  the  spirit  of  which  is  love,  rather  than  as  a  system 
of  theological  and  philosophic  doctrine.”  This  change  of  em¬ 
phasis,  he  holds,  upon  unity  of  spirit  instead  of  intellectual  state¬ 
ment  or  formal  dogma,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  the  movement  toward  which  has  begun  and  the 
realization  of  which  is  possible  under  the  gathering  force  of  the 
new  creed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Womer  has  made  a  very  strong  and 
readable  contribution  in  these  essays  to  current  discussions  on 
Church  Union,  and  his  message  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
which  it  is  sure  to  receive  among  a  wide  circle  of  thoughtful  read¬ 
ers  in  the  various  denominations. 


A.  S.  Weber. 
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The  Code  of  the  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  Wilford  L.  Iloopes.  Boston, 

Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.,  1911.  Cloth.  Pages  154.  Price 

$1.20  net. 

Under  the  title  “The  Code  of  the  Spirit”  the  Rev.  Wilford  L. 
Hoopes,  who,  the  title-page  is  careful  to  inform  us,  is  “  a  Priest 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,”  presents  here  ten  discourses  on  the 
Mosaic  Law,  together  with  an  introductory  essay  on  “  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  Spirit,”  and  a  concluding  one 
giving  “a  summary  of  the  Code.”  The  several  commandments 
are  all  studied,  not  from  the  conventional  view-point,  but  rather 
from  one  that  is  largely  original  to  the  author.  In  every  instance 
he  looks  for  the  natural  fact  underlying  the  law  as  promulgated 
by  Moses,  and  considers  what  he  regards  as  its  modern  equivalent. 
The  first  commandment  is  translated  into  “  Thou  shalt  think  cor¬ 
rectly”;  the  second  into  “Thou  shalt  admire  aright”;  the  third 
into  “  Thou  shalt  create  aright  ” ;  the  fourth  into  “  Thou  shalt 
receive  ( i .  e.,  absorb)  the  Spirit  of  God”;  the  fifth  into  “Thou 
shalt  honor  those  of  whom  thou  art  a  beneficiary.”  The  adoption 
of  this  method  enables  Mr.  Hoopes  to  present  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  Spirit  in  a  way  that  is  at  once  fresh  and  interesting,  helpful 
and  instructive.  The  congregations  before  whom  the  sermons 
were  originally  preached  were  doubtless  stimulated  and  edified  by 
them.  Those  reading  them  in  their  printed  form  will  likewise 
be  able  to  gather  from  them  much  that  is  morally  illuminating 
and  spiritually  valuable. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

What  Nature  Is.  By  Charles  Kendall  Franklin.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sher¬ 
man,  French  and  Co.,  1911.  Cloth.  Pages  74.  Price  75  cents  net. 

An  advocate  of  thorough-going  scientific  naturalism,  in  the  ten 
brief  chapters  comprising  the  contents  of  this  volume,  sets  forth 
the  claims  and  contentions  of  a  naturalistic  philosophy.  A  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  from  the  author’s  “  Preliminary  Orientation  ”  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  his  religious,  or  rather  non-religious  attitude, 
and  the  chilling  trend  of  “man’s  eternal  search  of  truth”  as  he 
sees  it.  “  Humanity,”  he  affirms,  “  is  no  longer  looked  at  from 
the  traditional  point  of  view.  A  consensus  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  world  places  man  at  the  head  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  and  explains  his  existence  by  natural  law.  Contrary  to  the 
experience  of  the  Psalmist  that  ‘  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,’  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  this  awful,  infinite  phenomenon, 
Man  comes  to  himself  and  realizes  that  he  is  not  a  minion  of 
nature,  as  tradition  has  caused  him  to  believe,  but  rather  a  being 
unfavored,  unfriended,  unfathered,  simply  the  product  of  the 
ceaseless  strivings  of  the  elements  and  energies  of  Nature.”  The 
position  thus  stated  is  supported  by  language  that  lacks  nothing 
in  vigor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-assurance  that  is  little  short  of 
audacious.  A  bald  and  blatant  naturalism  like  this  leaves  no 
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room  for  its  advocates  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Per¬ 
sonality,  and,  carried  to  its  logical  issues,  it  removes  the  founda¬ 
tions  which  hitherto  have  upheld  whatever  is  best  in  individual 
character  and  highest  in  social  relations  and  in  national  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  is  so,  at  least,  if  Kant  is  right  in  his  insistence  that 
“man  must  believe  in  freedom,  immortality  and  God,  in  order  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  the  moral  imperative.”  Those  willing  to 
accept  the  conclusions  of  this  book  must  be  prepared,  therefore, 
to  surrender  their  belief  in  God,  and  thus  to  throw  overboard  not 
merely  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  particular,  but  the 
very  principles  also  that  inspire  and  sustain  morality  in  men’s 
private  and  public  relations.  Before  “  scientific  naturalism  ” 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a  revolution,  our  author  will  have 
time  to  indulge  further  in  his  unsound  and  venturesome  specu¬ 
lations. 

A.  S.  Webek. 

The  Lure  of  Life  :  Lyrics  of  the  1 1  Zeitgeist.  ’  ’  By  Oliver  Opp-Dyke. 

Boston,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Pages  128.  Price  $1.00  net. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review  Mr.  John  B.  Opdycke  (“Oliver  Opp-Dyke”),  a 
Pranklin  and  Marshall  graduate  of  the  class  of  1898.  Although 
still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Opdycke  is  no  novice  in  the  poet’s  craft. 
Other  publications  of  his,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Sherman,  French 
&  Company,  are:  The  Unfathomable  Sorrow ,  The  Sonnet  Psalms, 
The  Omar  Sonnets,  and  The  Lefra  Lyrics. 

In  his  latest  volume,  entitled  The  Lure  of  Life,  Mr.  Opdycke 
has  assembled  a  number  of  short  poems  which  he  has  happily 
denominated  “Lyrics  of  the  Zeitgeist.’ ”  The  sixty  distinct 
pieces  which  make  up  Part  I  are  veritable  lyrics,  characterized  by 
a  lightness  of  touch  and  an  easy,  buoyant  quality,  altogether 
charming.  Ko.  xvn  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  happier  mood: 

The  old  world’s  heart  is  gladsome, 

Despite  the  clouds  and  tears, — 

Its  rhythmic  beat  triumphant 
To  glorious  victory  cheers. 

I  hear  it  in  the  bird-song, 

I  hear  it  in  the  tide, 

I  hear  it  in  the  pulse-beat 
Of  heathered  mountain  side. 

I  see  it  in  the  clover, 

I  see  it  in  the  corn, 

I  see  it  in  the  dew-drop 
On  every  happy  morn. 

I  feel  it  in  your  heart-throb, 

I  feel  it  in  your  smile, 

I  feel  it  in  the  hand-shake 
That  we  exchange  the  while. 
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The  sixty- two  poems  of  Part  IT  are  stanzas  of  fourteen  lines 
each,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  sonnets,  although  they 
fail,  in  other  particulars,  to  conform  strictly  to  the  sonnet  struc¬ 
ture  as  exemplified  in  the  master,  Petrarch,  or  in  his  faithful 
English  disciple,  Milton. 

These  sonnets  are  profoundly  interesting.  If  read  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  open  mind  they  stimulate  thought  and  are  wonderfully 
suggestive  and  illuminating.  The  inspiration  of  the  “  Zeitgeist  ” 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  evolutionary  hypothesis,  with  all  its 
implications,  is  frankly  accepted  and  as  reverently  interpreted  and 
applied.  “  Cosmic  righteousness,”  as  the  final  and  inevitable  goal 
of  creative  activity,  is  the  main  tenet  of  Mr.  Opdycke’s  creed — the 
alluring  note  in  all  his  pleading.  Hear  his  forceful  words  in 
No.  li: 

Not  by  a  god  external  was  my  soul 

Upon  its  endless  journey  fore-ordained; 

Majestically  it  sweeps  unto  its  goal, 

Or  high  or  low,  by  inner  guidance  trained. 

Without,  may  be  a  model  to  extol, 

Without,  the  inspiration  be  obtained; 

Within  myself  the  power  lieth  whole, 

Within,  the  god  through  whom  the  truth  is  gained. 

Predestination  emanates  from  me, 

What  I  have  been  declares  what  I  shall  be, 

And  what  I  am,  is  by  divine  decree, 

My  thought,  my  word,  my  act,  in  summary. 

By  this  stern  law  my  future  is  foreknown, — 

The  course  of  all  my  conduct  clearly  shown. 

In  the  work  under  review  Mr.  Opdycke  is  consistently  thought¬ 
ful,  serious,  and  reverent.  In  execution  he  is  buoyant,  easy,  and 
simple — qualities  difficult  to  achieve  when  a  message  of  more  than 
ordinary  import  is  to  be  communicated.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
his  past  achievements  and  present  promise,  we  shall  confidently 
expect  from  our  young  poet  better  and  greater  things. 

C.  Ernest  Wagner. 

The  Spirit  of  America.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Hyde  Lecturer,  University 

of  Paris,  1908-09,  Hon.  LL.D.  (University  of  Geneva),  Hon.  F.R.S.L. 

London.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pages  276.  Price  $1.50. 

It  is  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  that  a  happy  understand¬ 
ing  of  one  another  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  motives  and  ideals  as  well  as  upon  their  methods  and  the 
outward  expression  of  their  life.  The  ancient  amity  between 
America  and  France,  therefore,  can  only  be  expected  to  expand 
and  deepen  as  the  two  countries  look  each  into  the  other’s  mind 
and  read  each  the  other’s  heart.  It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind 
that  the  two  chairs  were  founded,  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  the  other  at  Harvard  University,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyde, 
for  an  annual  interchange  of  professors  between  France  and 
America. 
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Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  book  under  review  is  composed  of  the 
lectures  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  Hyde 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Paris,  1908-1909.  There  are  seven 
chapters  in  the  book,  each  representing  a  lecture,  viz.,  “  The  Soul 
of  a  People,”  “  Self-Reliance  and  the  Republic,”  “  Fair  Play  and 
Democracy,”  “Will  Power,  Work  and  Wealth,”  “Common  Order 
and  Social  Cooperation,”  “  Personal  Development  and  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  “  Self  Expression  and  Literature.” 

The  title  of  the  book,  The  Spirit  of  America ,  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  the  difficult  problem  of  the  author.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  define  the  spirit  of  an  individual,  and  much  less  simple  to 
define  the  spirit  of  a  multitude  of  people,  or  a  nation.  A  large 
vision  of  the  life  of  the  nation  is  one  fundamental  requisite  of 
him  who  attempts  the  task.  As  one  peruses  the  book  under 
review,  he  is  impressed  on  every  page  with  the  keen  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  American  people  and  their  purposes  and 
methods,  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  book  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  the  mind,  soul  and  spirit  of  the  nation.  It 
is  not  a  prosaic  rehearsal  of  the  activities  of  Americans,  and  dull 
in  the  use  of  statistics,  but  it  is  a  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  the  underlying  motives  and  possibilities  of  those  activities  with 
the  clear  vision  of  their  ultimate  victory.  The  author  does  not 
picture  America  as  an  immense  perfected  paradise.  He  is  familiar 
with  her  weaknesses  and  abuses.  He  regards  them,  however,  as 
necessary  evils  in  the  evolution  of  her  national  aim.  This  is 
unique,  in  that  it  is  the  first  experience  in  the  life  of  nations  to 
develop  a  democracy  pure  and  simple.  The  American  people  are 
still  in  the  process  of  experiment.  Their  inner  judgment  dic¬ 
tates  and  their  mental  vision  pictures  to  them  what  they  want; 
but  the  problem  of  realizing  it  challenges  the  great  effort  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  This  effort  is  an  experiment  which  the  author, 
as  a  true  patriot,  sincerely  believes  will  lead  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  form  of  government  which  must  ultimately  become  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  any  free  people. 

We  cannot  discuss  all  the  chapters  of  the  book — which  are 
equally  interesting — but  in  order  to  give  a  taste  of  all  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  one  under  the  title  “  Fair  Play  and  Democracy.” 
The  spirit  of  fair  play  in  the  life  of  the  people  is  the  first  source 
of  the  democracy  of  America.  It  finds  its  expression  in  her  first 
formal  document — the  Declaration  of  Independence:  “We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self  evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  .  .  .”  The  equality  for  which  this  document  stands  is  that 
“  the  life  of  all  is  equally  sacred,  the  liberty  of  all,  equally  secure 
and  the  right  of  all  to  pursue  happiness,  equally  open.”  “  Equality 
of  opportunity  ”  therefore  is  the  keynote  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence.  It  assumes  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  must 
deal  with  one  another  squarely.  This  is  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
an  innate  divine  spirit  of  human  nature,  and  particularly,  of  the 
American  people.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  discusses,  in  this  connection, 
suffrage  and  its  proper  limitations  as  well  as  the  various  organs 
of  our  government  as  instruments  designed  to  promote  fair  play. 
This  spirit  is  also  pointed  out  in  connection  with  religious  bodies. 
The  democracy  is  the  rich  soil  for  religious  liberty  which  is  the 
secret  of  the  growth  and  life  of  religion. 

The  book  is  worthy  the  time  of  a  careful  reading  and  study. 
The  reader  will  understand  his  country  the  better  for  having  read 
it.  He  will  realize  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  country;  but  in  a 
healthy  development,  on  the  whole,  toward  perfection.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  is  an  optimist.  Although  he  keenly  discerns  the  mistakes 
that  America  has  made  in  her  sincere  effort  to  fulfil  her  destiny 
as  a  democracy,  he  also  firmly  believes  they  are  the  necessary  blun¬ 
ders  in  its  evolution;  and  we  are  on  the  right  track  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  a  government  in  which  the  highest  ideals  may 
be  realized. 

W.  Stuart  Cramer. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  By  Jane  Addams.  Pages  xvii  +  462. 

12mo.  Price  $2.50  net. 

In  the  list  of  the  best-selling  non-fiction  books  for  January, 
1911,  according  to  The  Bookman,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House 
is  second  only  to  The  Blue  Bird,  Maeterlinck. 

Hull  House  is  a  social  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  population  of  Chicago.  The  house  retains  the  name  of  the 
original  owner,  who  built  it  for  his  own  personal  and  business 
purposes.  Coming  into  the  possession  of  Miss  Addams,  it  has 
been  transformed  into  an  institution  far-famed  throughout  our 
own  and  other  lands.  The  single  house,  by  means  of  the  expan¬ 
sive  beneficence  of  Miss  Addams  and  those  associated  with  her, 
has  grown  to  thirteen  houses.  The  two  original  residents,  Miss 
Addams  and  Miss  Starr,  have  multiplied  to  the  present  corps  of 
forty  residents.  The  staff  includes  physicians,  attorneys,  news¬ 
paper  men,  business  men,  teachers,  scientists,  artists,  musicians, 
lecturers  in  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthrop}',  and  officers  in 
The  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants,  and  in  The  Juve¬ 
nile  Protective  Association,  a  visiting  nurse,  a  sanitary  inspector 
and  others.  Nearly  all  support  themselves  by  their  business  and 
professional  occupation,  while  ‘devoting  part  of  their  time  to  set¬ 
tlement  undertakings.  The  scope  of  philanthropic  activity  is 
measured  in  part  by  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
needs  of  the  poor  and  oftentimes  oppressed  immigrant  population. 
The  field  of  activity  widens  from  year  to  year  with  the  constantly 
increasing  opportunity  for  helpful  service.  The  settlement  is  an 
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experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  problems  peculiar  to  the  modern  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  It  aims  to  develop  whatever  of  social  life  the  neighborhood 
may  afford,  to  focus  and  give  form  to  that  life,  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  results  of  cultivation  and  training.  The  residents 
engaged  in  this  service  must  be  contented  to  live  quietly  side  by 
side  with  their  neighbors,  until  they  grow  into  a  sense  of  relation¬ 
ship  and  mutual  interest.  They  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
community,  and  share  the  common  lot  of  the  poor;  and  while  by 
their  social  service  they  ameliorate  the  condition  of  others,  at  the 
same  time  they  themselves  attain  increased  enrichment  of  char¬ 
acter  as  the  result  of  their  philanthropic  ministry. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  is  virtually  an  autobiography 
which  tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  life  of  Miss  Addams,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  narrates  the  history  of  the  gradual  growth, 
and  the  vast  yet  incalculable  results  of  the  social  settlement.  The 
book  is  a  great  human  document,  of  interest  to  all  readers,  but 
especially  valuable  to  students  of  social  science. 

No  one  in  our  country  has  made  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  than  Miss  Addams.  And  there  is  no  one 
whose  utterances  on  practical  sociology  command  a  larger  and 
more  sympathetic  audience.  It  is  a  great  distinction  that  has 
been  accorded  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  fame,  that  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  own  country  should  say  of  her,  that  she  “  is  easily  the 
most  nationally  known  and  respected  woman  in  American  public 
life.”  Equally  exalted  is  the  tribute  of  an  English  visitor  to  this 
country,  who,  writing  to  the  London  Times ,  said:  “  England  has 
Florence  Nightingale;  America  has  Jane  Addams,  who  is  easily 
the  foremost  woman  in  America.  To  say  that  a  woman,  and  that 
this  woman,  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  affecting  American 
life,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  spoken  of  it  and  of  her.” 

In  the  name,  “Kind  Heart,”  bestowed  upon  Miss  Addams  by 
the  old  blind  man,  one  of  her  many  grateful  beneficiaries,  is  dis¬ 
closed  the  secret  of  her  great  achievements  and  of  her  renown.  It 
is  the  “kind  heart”  that  is  the  saving  power  of  the  “submerged 
tenth”  of  Chicago. 

That  is  the  uplifting  power  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every 
city  and  of  every  nation.  The  story  of  Hull  House  is  a  beautiful 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Christ. 


John  C.  Bowman. 
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I. 

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE.1 

BRAHDER  MATTHEWS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  with  much 

«« 

pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  to  Franklin  & 
Marshall ;  and  when  I  chose  my  subject  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  certain  fitness  in  talking  about  the  American  lan¬ 
guage,  by  which  I  mean  the  American  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  in  an  institution  which  was  named  for  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Marshall,  two  masters  of  language,  who 
thought  before  they  spoke,  and  who  spoke  with  a  full  weight 
of  the  thought  belonging  to  their  age.  They  spoke  with  a 
language  that  carried  the  force  of  authority  at  once. 

I  think  that  there  are  few  subjects  of  so  universal  interest 
as  the  language  that  we  speak,  the  means  of  communication 
that  we  have  with  our  fellowmen.  Language  is,  I  suppose, 
the  most  obvious  thing  which  separates  us  from  our  animal 
friend,  the  dog.  The  dog  cannot,  by  either  wire  or  wireless 
method,  convey  his  sympathy  to  us.  He  still  lacks  the  power 
of  speech,  although  it  might  sometime  be  possible  for  the 
signal  officers  of  the  United  States  wireless  service  to  interpret 

1  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  on  June  7,  1911.  Stenographically  reported. 
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the  various  wigwags  of  his  tail.  It  may  be  that  the  dog  has  a 
code  whose  significance  man  has  not  yet  worked  out. 

We  know  how  to  talk  and  we  feel  that  our  method  of  speech 
and  the  language  that  we  use  is  something  about  which  we  are 
very  susceptible  to  comment.  We  feel  it  is  a  very  personal 
matter  when  our  language  is  criticized.  We  are  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop ;  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs  ” ;  and  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  sense  of 
pride  is  the  fact  that  we  are  all  of  us  proud,  or  anxious,  shall 
I  say  ?  or  interested,  in  any  change  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  that  we  first  learn  at  our  mother’s  knee,  and  later,  cer¬ 
tainly,  from  the  works  of  the  scholars  and  masters  of  literary 
art. 

I  heard  a  definition  the  other  day  of  an  educated  man.  It 
said,  no  man  could  be  considered  educated  who  could  not  speak, 
write,  or  read  his  native  language  with  ease  and  with  elegance. 
It  seems  not  so  very  difficult ;  but  as  we  look  in  the  papers  and 
the  books,  or  listen  to  the  passengers  in  the  cars  we  find  there 
are  not  so  many  educated  people  in  the  world.  And  we  like 
to  feel  in  the  use  of  our  speech  that  we  are  normal.  I  think  it 
is  easier  to  communicate  with  one  another  when  there  are  few 
opinions  to  interfere  in  the  framing  of  the  sentences,  or  in  the 
spelling  of  the  correspondence,  or  when  the  vocabulary  does 
not  arrest  too  much  attention.  And  we  like  to  be  normal,  and  to 
feel  that  the  way  we  speak  and  spell  is  the  way  that  people  ought 
to  speak  and  spell,  and  the  way  that  the  thought  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  like  to  express  ourselves  according  to  some 
authority,  but  of  course  there  are  those  who  think  that  defer¬ 
ence  to  any  specific  authority  is  useless.  We  cannot  always 
go  to  the  dictionary.  But  what  is  the  dictionary  ?  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary  is  the  work  of  William  Dwight  Whitney.  I 
don’t  know  a  better  man  anywhere.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  is 
but  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Murray.  The  dictionary  has 
no  right  to  say  this  or  that  is  so.  Hobody  has  ever  given  the 
dictionary  the  power  of  the  choice  of  words,  even  though  they 
have  Professor  Whitney  or  Sir  James  Murray  to  compile  it. 
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The  most  the  dictionary  does  is  to  record  usage.  In  case  of 
doubt  it  points  out  one  way  or  another ;  it  simply  records 
usage.  Usage  is  continually  changing.  So  long  as  the  English 
language  has  been  a  living  organism,  there  never  have  been 
drawn  up  any  English  dictionaries  of  any  size,  I  think,  that 
contain  all  the  words  of  the  language.  There  is  not  a  work 
compiled  that  contains  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
English  language.  When  the  Century  Dictionary  was  under¬ 
taken  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  drew  the  attention  of 
the  managing  editor  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  vocabulary 
of  the  stage  and  the  terms  of  the  drama  except  a  few  of  gen¬ 
eral  use  that  had  gotten  into  the  dictionary,  such  as  “  bunch- 
life  ”  for  example,  and  others.  They  are  not  slang  words.  With 
the  aid  of  a  friend  I  drew  up  a  fairly  large  vocabulary  of  stage 
terms,  and  the  Century  Dictionary  did  not  dare  to  include  more 
than  a  quarter  of  them.  They  said,  “  we  are  going  to  have 
only  six  volumes  and  we  should  end  by  having  twenty  volumes, 
if  we  were  to  print  all  the  words.”  The  dictionary  is  simply 
a  work  that  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  proper  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  words  which  you  wish  to  find,  and  ofttimes 
it  does  not  supply  the  demand. 

As  long  as  the  English  language  is  alive,  it  is  going  to  grow. 
It  is  not  a  dead  language  like  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
American  pronunciation  is  also  changing.  I  don’t  know  what 
the  accepted  pronunciation  of  either  is.  I  personally  say  ether. 
A  professor  once  said,  “  Oh,  that  word  Ither  was  brought  in  by 
a  confounded  Episcopalian  clergyman."  I  quoted  that  once  to 
Bishop  McCall,  and  he  said,  that  neither  was  not  pronounced 
nlther  but  nather.  Hather  is  indeed  very  much  closer  to  the 
pronunciation  of  Shakspere  than  ither  or  ether.  The  language 
is  constantly  changing.  It  is  changing  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  it  is  changing  in  a  certain  degree  from  place  to  place. 
It  is  not  the  same  here  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  the 
British  Islands.  Our  British  friends,  our  kin  across  the  sea, 
condescend  occasionally  to  tell  us  how  unworthily  we  use  our 
common  language.  Well,  I  think  it  was  an  Englishman  who 
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invented  the  story  that  there  was  a  sign  hanging  np  in  Venice 
which  said :  “  English  spoken,  American  understood.”  I  have 
never  seen  that  sign  myself,  but  it  is  easily  possible.  But  if  I 
can  use  the  phrase  “  money  talks,”  money  is  understood,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Venice.  And  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  drawing 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  always  understand 
us.  My  friend,  Mr.  William  A.  Pierce,  told  me  that  in  a  certain 
play  running  in  He w  York  City,  there  were  periods  of  from 
two  to  five  minutes  that  the  Britishers  would  not  know  what 
the  players  were  talking  about.  I  believe  the  play  was  “  Get 
Bich  Quick.”  You  can  now  understand  some  reason  why  the 
Britishers  would  not  understand  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  had  put  into  his  hands  the  fables  of  George  Ade  in  slang, 
and  he  gave  them  up  in  despair.  He  saw  a  passage  that  read 
“Mr.  A.  and  his  friends  went  into  a  spaghetti  joint,”  and  he 
said,  very  naturally,  “  I  did  not  know  that  spaghetti  had 
joints.” 

We  sometimes  feel  that  the  attitude  toward  our  language  is 
really  expressed  by  Dean  Alford  in  “  Queen’s  English,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1863,  when  he  says:  “Look  at  those  people  who  so 
.•amuse  us  in  their  speech  and  books,  at  their  reckless  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  contempt  for  congruity,  and  then  compare  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  history  of  the  nation,  its  blunted  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  duty  to  man,  its  open  disregard  of  right  where 
aggrandizement  is  to  be  obtained,  and  I  may  now  say  its  reck¬ 
less  and  fruitless  maintenance  of  the  most  cruel  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world.”  That  is  one  of  the  cases  where  our  kin 
across  the  sea  were  a  little  less  than  kind.  That  is  simply  the 
most  violent  expression  of  the  British  over  their  dissatisfaction 
of  the  way  in  which  we  use  our  common  language.  And  you 
can  understand  therefore  why  there  are  few  Shaksperes  or 
Homers.  Professor  A.  Braun,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  stated,  when  he  was  in 
England,  that  the  English  language  was  better  spoken  and 
more  thoroughly  studied  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain.  He  then  heard  the  roar  of  the  British  lion,  which 
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was  almost  as  loud  as  the  scream  of  the  spread  eagle.  Well,  I 
don’t  think  either  the  roar  or  the  scream  is  a  matter  of  very 
much  consequence,  although  his  remark  is  worth  considering 
because  it  is  partly  a  statement  of  fact  and  partly  a  statement 
of  opinion.  How  as  far  as  the  language  is  more  thoroughly 
studied,  he  simply  stated  a  fact.  We  study  English  to  a  greater 
extent  historically.  I  don't  mean  that  we  know  more  about  it 
than  they  do,  yet  they  have  only  two  to  four  professors  of 
English  to  our  one  hundred.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  studied 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  know  there  is  one  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Oxford,  and  I  think  they  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  another,  Mr.  Benson.  How  we  have  many  more  at 
Harvard  and  Yale.  We  do  study  it  with  more  care.  But 
when  he  says  that  it  is  better  spoken  and  written  we  have  but 
his  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  one.  But  it  is 
the  opinion  of  one  man.  How  are  you  going  to  say  that  the 
statement  is  not  true,  for  Professor  Braun  has  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  here  ?  I  have  been  in  England  also,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  Are  you  going  to  compare  the  Oxford  professor  with 
the  average  man  whom  you  meet  in  the  railroad  train  in 
America  ?  Are  you  going  to  compare  the  average  bred  college 
man  with  the  Oxford  man  or  the  London  cockney  ?  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  accept  any  opinion  except  your  own.  You  have 
no  right  to  force  your  opinion  on  anyone  else. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  English  language  are 
the  terms  we  call  Americanisms.  How  what  are  these  Ame¬ 
ricanisms  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  name  Americanism  ?  I 
have  never  heard  a  definition  that  I  am  willing  to  accept, 
except  my  own.  I  define  an  Americanism  as  a  word  or  term  or 
phrase  which  is  used  or  understood  here  in  the  LYited  States, 
and  which  is  practically  not  used  or  hardly  understood  in 
Great  Britain.  I  think  most  of  our  British  friends  would 
agree  to  that.  Let  us  consider  these  Americanisms.  They 
have  been  collected  and  I  have  seen  on  the  same  shelf  four  or 
five  volumes  of  Americanisms,  some  by  British  experts  and 
some  by  American  enthusiasts.  They  always  seem,  when  you 
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come  to  look  at  the  words,  to  fall  into  four  classes,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  unclassified  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
about  them. 

Taking  up  the  four  classes,  we  have:  First,  Divided  Usage, 
where  we  use  one  word  and  our  British  kin  another.  The 
second  group  are  the  Survivals,  where  we  use  the  words  that 
have  lived  longest.  The  third  group  are  the  Indigenous  Words, 
words  that  are  native  to  us,  horn  in  our  own  country.  The 
fourth  is  the  very  extraordinary  group  of  Slang. 

Yow  let  me  draw  your  attention  first  of  all  to  divided  usage. 
You  all  know  that  we  use  the  word  Autumn  far  less  often  than 
we  use  the  word  B all.  They  say  Autumn,  but  the  normal  word 
we  use  is  Fall.  Yow  take  that  useful  thing  which  carries  you 
to  the  top  of  the  building ;  we  call  it  by  the  clumsy  word  “  ele¬ 
vator,”  they  have  a  very  simple  and  excellent  word  “  lift.” 
We  speak  of  an  “  editorial  ”  in  the  newspaper,  they  call  it  a 
“ leading  article,”  or  a  “leader.”  I  have  seen  a  short  article 
called  a  “  leaderette,”  and  that  shocked  me  very  much.  Their 
word  “  lift  ”  is  a  great  deal  better  than  our  word  “  elevator,” 
though  “  farm  hand  ”  is  a  great  deal  better  than  “  agricultural 
laborer.”  We  call  the  watch  a  “stem-winder”  because  that  is 
the  way  it  winds  up ;  they  don’t  know  what  a  stem-winder  is. 
We  speak  of  the  “educators  ”  of  the  country,  they  speak  of  the 
“  educationists  ” ;  street  cars  they  call  tramways ;  for  caboose 
they  say  van. 

When  Professor  Freeman  was  in  this  country  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  he  made  this  startling  statement:  “Yeither 
usage  can  be  said  to  be  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  Each 
usage  is  better  in  the  land  that  it  has  grown  up  in  by  itself.” 
One  thing  that  is  necessary  is,  that  you  be  able  to  make  your¬ 
self  understood  when  the  occasion  requires.  If  you  want  the 
elevator  you  better  ask  for  the  lift. 

The  second  group  in  the  class  of  Americanisms  is  the  sur¬ 
vivals.  Here  we  can  make  a  pretty  good  fight.  The  word  Fall 
is  an  old  English  word,  which  the  British  will  be  willing  to 
drop  out.  They  are  ancient  land-marks.  “To  have  a  good 
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time”  is  as  far  back  as  Dryden;  “  deck ”  of  cards  is  going  out 
of  use  in  America  although  that  is  found  in  Shakspere.  “  He 
makes  me  mad  ”  is  in  Pepys’  Diary.  “  To  settle  his  hash  ”  is 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Look  at  the  King  James’  Version  of 
the  Bible  that  we  are  celebrating  now.  “  Peter's  wife’s  mother 
lay  sick  of  the  fever  ” ;  although  the  Britishers  object  to  this, 
the  British  officers  themselves  go  on  a  sick  leave.  It  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  how  many  of  those  older  terms  we  have  preserved. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  his  two  sisters  some  years  ago 
were  walking  along  the  Eastern  coast,  and  they  found  an  old 
man  on  the  shore  and  they  asked  the  way  to  the  hotel.  “  Do 
you  want  the  nighest  way  or  the  sightliest  way  ”  inquired  the 
old  man.  They  said  they  wanted  the  sightliest  way,  and  he 
said,  “  That  is  the  nighest.”  What  delightful  phrases !  If 
they  survive  in  men,  so  much  the  better  for  man.  As  Lowell, 
in  dealing  with  the  English  language  in  the  use  of  American¬ 
isms,  said:  “  Following  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors,  who  could 
unhappily  bring  over  no  English  better  than  Shakspere’s.”  It 
is  good  old  English  they  have  allowed  to  die  out.  We  are  truer 
to  the  past  than  the  British  are.  We  are  more  truly  conserva¬ 
tive.  We  have  preserved  the  ancient  landmarks,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  should  count  to  us  for  righteousness. 

Then  we  come  to  the  third  group,  the  group  of  the  things 
made  or  found  here  in  America  to  which  we  simply  had  to  give 
names.  When  we  found  or  invented  anything  we  put  a  name 
on  it — telephone,  phonograph,  typewriter,  elevator,  and  ticker. 
All  things  which  we  invented,  we  invented  names  for ;  but  you 
can’t  call  them  Americanisms,  for  I  think  that  is  incorrect. 
“  Banch  ”  for  example,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  means  a  farm 
for  herding  purposes.  I  knew  a  Californian  who  said  he  was 
running  a  “  hen  ranch.”  When  my  friend,  a  Britisher,  was 
asked  to  publish  a  book  in  London  called  “A  Blazed  Trail” 
he  said:  ‘‘Don’t  you  think  ‘Blase  Tales’  is  rather  a  bad  title 
for  the  book  ?  ” 

Kow,  typewriter,  phonograph  and  grain  elevator  are  things 
which  we  invented,  to  which  we  have  given  names.  We  took 
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over  some  names  from  our  Indian  friends — moccasin,  toma¬ 
hawk,  canoe;  from  the  French,  prairie;  from  the  Dutch,  stoop, 
etc.  Other  names  have  come  into  use,  such  as  jinrickisha, 
which  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

How  we  come  to  the  fourth  group  of  slang.  And  here  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  permission  to  divide  this  class  into  two 
groups,  the  one  that  we  all  ought  to  abhor,  that  is,  the  cheap, 
trivial  slang,  however  foolish  it  may  be.  A  little  while  ago 
we  heard,  “  twenty-three  ”  and  “skidoo,”  “shoo  fly,  don’t 
bother  me.”  I  don’t  think  we  have  any  more  of  those  slang 
phrases  than  our  British  friends.  Theirs  are  just  as  many  and 
foolish  as  ours ;  “  how  is  your  put  fit,”  “  there  he  goes  with  his 
eye  out,”  “  all  serene,”  etc. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  slang  which  I  always  like  to 
see  excepted  carefully  from  any  attack.  That  is  the  figurative 
expressions,  such  as  Bret  Harte  uses  in  his  thrilling  and 
descriptive  western  stories,  or  as  Cooper  uses  in  “  The  Last  of 
The  Mohicans.”  Another — “ tanglefoot  whiskey”  is  not  de¬ 
moralizing,  but  very  descriptive.  You  may  remember  the  sign 
put  up  in  the  saw  mill ;  “  Everybody  is  warned  not  to  monkey 
with  the  buzz  saw.”  We  know  exceptionally  well  what  that 
means ;  there  is  no  imagination  needed  there.  You  can  call  it 
slang,  and  it  is  slang;  but  the  word  “buzz”  is  a  very  descrip¬ 
tive  word ;  and  the  word  “  monkey  ” — everyone  knows  at  once 
what  that  means.  “To  make  solid  with”  and  “go  back  on” 
are  excellent.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  Professor  Louns- 
bury :  “  Slang  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  users  of  language  to 
say  something  more  vividly,  strongly,  concisely  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  existing  permits  to  be  said.  Slang  is  therefore  the 
source  from  which  the  decaying  energies  of  speech  are  con¬ 
stantly  refreshed.”  Another  expression,  quite  common — “  it 
is  up  to  you  to  make  good” ;  I  think  Ben  Johnson  would  use 
that  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  survivals  are  contributions  to  the  language  ;  and  the 
slang  good  or  bad,  as  far  as  one  country  or  the  other  is  con¬ 
cerned,  both  are  defensible,  and  as  far  as  the  good  is  concerned, 
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I  think  we  are  rather  better  off  than  our  British  friends. 
“  Blizzard 57  and  “  boom 77  are  both  good  descriptive  words. 
Quoting  Lowell  again,  he  said :  “  A  word  that  cleaves  to  the 
memory  is  always  a  good  word ;  that  is  the  way  to  test  them.77 
A  professor  of  Greek  in  John  Hopkins  used  the  word  “  wind¬ 
jammer.77  It  is  a  fine  word,  and  so  is  every  Anglo-Saxon 
compound  that  has  grown  and  is  not  made. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Briticisms.  A  Briticism 
is  a  word,  or  a  term,  or  phrase  constantly  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  alwavs  understood  there,  which  is  rarelv  used  and  hardlv 
understood  in  the  LTiited  States.  Now  let  us  take  some  words 
coined  in  Great  Britain  and  not  accepted  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  have  pretty  well  accepted  the  word  “fad.77  It  has 
entered  the  English  language,  just  as  the  word  typewriter. 
They  speak  of  things  “  capped 77  by  the  typewriter,  while  we 
say  “  typed 77 ;  of  a  sermon  as  a  sermonette — that  seems  to  me 
the  most  offensive  of  all.  I  was  charged  excess  on  baggage 
while  traveling  in  England.  I  paid  the  excess,  whereupon  my 
baggage  was  certified  “  excessed.77  Then  they  have  a  good  many 
grammatical  freaks  in  common  use.  They  say  “  directly,77  in¬ 
stead  of  “  as  soon  as  possible.77  “  He  will  arrive  directly,77 
when  they  mean  “  he  will  arrive  as  soon  as  possible.77 

The  English  language  is  no  longer  the  possession  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  where  it  had  its  origin ;  it  belongs  to  those  who  speak 
it  by  native  gift,  it  does  not  make  any  matter  where  they  live. 
They  own  the  speech,  they  own  the  language.  It  is  my  birth¬ 
right  and  your  birthright,  and  it  is  growing  and  developing, 
being  kept  alive  in  the  mouths  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
British  possessions,  in  Canada,  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  in 
the  Pacific  islands.  In  each  one  of  those  places  it  has  special 
needs.  There  are  Americanisms  and  Briticisms.  What  the 
British  call  “  rough,77  we  call  “  tough,77  and  the  Californians 
call  “  hoodlums.77  Now  the  language  belongs  to  all  these 
people.  They  are  all  making  their  contributions  to  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  seem  more  foolish  than  an  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  probably  here  in  your  city,  when  one  of  the  members, 
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full  of  patriotism,  moved  “that  we  people  of  the  United  States 
abandon  the  nse  of  the  English  language.”  Roger  Sherman  of 
Connecticut  was  very  sensible,  and  he  arose  and  said,  “Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  amend  by  substituting  that  we  retain  the 
English  language,  and  force  the  British  to  speak  some  other.” 

Row  the  entire  point  or  moral,  to  sum  up  what  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  listen  to  this  evening,  is  in  the  fact,  that  we 
have  retained  the  English  language  and  we  have  not  forced  the 
English  to  speak  some  other.  We  all  speak  it,  at  all  times. 
There  is  a  difference  in  pronunciation,  a  difference  in  the  use 
of  slang  expressions  and  a  difference  in  spelling.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  difference  in  spelling  will  grow  less  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  that  is  the  black  spot  on  the  English  language.  The 
Dutch  are  gaining  a  march  on  the  English  in  that  direction. 

The  one  thing  I  tried  to  bring  out  is  that  English  literature 
is  the  literature  of  the  English  language.  Our  branch  of 
literature,  American  literature,  however,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  known  as  the  American  branch  of  the  English  litera¬ 
ture.  You  may  find  certain  original  British  gifts  in  British 
books;  you  will  also  find  American  originality  in  American 
books.  There  is  one  quotation  which  I  should  like  to  make 
before  I  stop.  It  is  a  quotation  from  that  admirable  historian, 
the  late  John  R.  Green.  You  will  find  it  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people. 

But  in  so  far  as  numbers  count,  you  must  remember  that  the 
numbers  are  now  with  us.  That  is  going  to  put  a  very  great 
responsibility  on  us,  which  will  really  lie  in  our  hands.  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  it,  when  the  American  branch  of  contemporary 
English  literature  will  be  more  important  than  the  British,  but 
it  will  have  to  come. 

Green  said:  “  Since  1776  the  life  of  the  English  people  has 
flowed  not  in  one  current  hut  in  two,  and  while  the  older  has 
shown  little  sign  of  lessening,  the  younger  has  fast  risen  to  a 
greatness  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  It  is 
already  the  main  branch  of  the  English  people,  and  in  the 
days  that  are  at  hand  the  main  current  of  that  people’s  history 
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must  run  along  the  channels  not  of  the  Thames  or  Mersey,  but 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.”  What  I  like  about  that 
statement  is  the  essential  and  fundamental  note  of  friendly 
harmony  which  is  and  ought  to  be  between  the  various  sections 
of  the  English  speaking  race  we  call  Anglo-Saxon.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  this  is  the  main  current.  It  will  be  a 
larger  and  larger  current  as  time  flows  on,  and  that  puts  a 
larger,  a  heavier  and  wider  responsibility  upon  us, — the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  American  language,  which  is  what  I  am  talking 
about, — the  English  language  which  we  have  kept. 


II. 


THE  NECESSITY  AND  FUNCTION  OF  SUFFERING 

IN  A  MINISTER’S  LIFE. 

W.  F.  HEIL. 

II.  Timothy  1:12.  “For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things: 
nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed:  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.  ” 

The  supreme  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world 
and  to  which  He  gave  himself,  was  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
gospel,  of  which  He  is  the  life,  is  the  power  of  God  to  save* 
Its  proclamation  attracted  multitudes,  especially  the  poor  and 
uneducated  who,  without  comprehending  its  reach,  believed  it 
and  experienced  the  fruits  of  purity,  peace  and  joy.  By  a 
simple  faith  they  entered  into  a  real  experience  but  it  was 
largely  influenced  and  limited  by  the  conditions  in  which  they 
lived.  The  simple  faith  of  a  child  is  beautiful  and  affords  real 
comfort,  but  the  mother  whose  heart  was  wrung  by  a  thousand 
sorrows  knows  that  many  testings  lie  between  it  and  maturity 
of  strength.  It  was  necessary  that  the  gospel  should  find  a  man 
in  whom  existed  the  largest  combination  of  heart  and  mind  in 
order  to  meet  the  questionings  of  such  a  nature  and  furnish 
proof  of  its  power  to  satisfy  its  religious  needs. 

Ho  person  could  have  furnished  a  better  field  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  gospel  than  Saul.  In  him  was  a  combination  of 
spiritual  forces  rarely  found  to  such  a  degree  in  any  one  per¬ 
son.  He  had  the  spirit  of  a  mystic  and  the  mind  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  Hot  only  was  he  fitted  to  become  the  best  example 
of  the  operations  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  by  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  but  by  training  also.  In  him  the  gospel  encountered  the 

1  Sermon  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  10,  1911. 
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result  of  Jewish  and  Greek  culture  with  all  their  increment  of 
tradition.  Instructed  by  the  ablest  rabbi  and  devoted  to  the 
institutions  and  traditions  of  his  people  with  a  devotion  that 
leaped  into  a  flame  of  unquenchable  zeal  whenever  their  per¬ 
petuity  was  threatened,  enriched  by  his  study  of  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  he  knew  what  these  could  contribute  to  human  redemp¬ 
tion  and  in  his  experience  the  gospel  was  brought  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  these  systems  and  in  order  to  supplant  them,  it  had 
to  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  salvation  of  man  than  they 
could  make. 

The  emotional  nature  of  Saul  made  him  a  vehement  advo¬ 
cate  of  any  cause  to  which  he  gave  allegiance.  It  was  entirely 
natural  for  him  to  persecute  the  Christians  so  long  as  he  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  the  followers  of  an  heretic.  After  his  con¬ 
version,  an  experience  which  made  the  gospel  the  power  of  God 
to  save  and  Christ  the  divine  Lord  to  him,  all  the  powers  of 
his  ardent  soul  were  enlisted  in  the  defense  of  his  newly  ex¬ 
perienced  faith.  Frequently  his  vehemence  suggested  madness 
to  those  who  knew  not  the  love  which  constrained  him  and  his 
indifference  to  physical  comfort  and  a  readiness  to  make  any 
sacrifice  gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  he  was  suffering  foolishly. 
His  replies  to  these  charges  disclosed  the  character  and  force  of 
the  motive  which  impelled  him  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  foundations  on  which  he  rested  his  life. 

The  second  letter  to  Timothy  was  written  from  Rome  where 
the  condition  of  Paul  was  full  of  discouragement.  He  was  in 
prison,  many  of  his  friends  had  forsaken  him  and  Luke  alone 
of  those  wTho  had  accompanied  him  in  his  missionary  tour, 
remained  with  him.  He  felt  the  need  of  human  sympathy,  a 
fact  which  appears  in  the  epistle,  but  he  was  also  very  anxious 
to  strengthen  Timothy  and  for  this  reason  his  tone  is  confident 
to  the  point  of  triumph.  The  text  contains  an  allusion  to  his 
sufferings  and  the  declaration  that  he  is  not  ashamed  in  his 
affliction  because  of  his  personal  trust  in  Christ. 

Paul  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 
It  was  the  gospel  of  which  he  “  was  appointed  a  preacher,  and 
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an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  ”  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  and 
for  which  he  was  suffering  “  these  things.”  The  causes  for 
which  men  die  are  not  originally  a  part  of  themselves ;  they 
are  without  them  hut  transferred  to  their  hearts  by  a  supreme 
affection.  True  nobility  is  possible  only  by  identification  with 
a  noble  cause  and  entire  subordination  to  it.  Neither  bril¬ 
liance  nor  power  can  save  a  man  from  the  obloquy  of  selfish¬ 
ness  but  sacrifice  can.  Paul  ceased  to  think  of  himself  apart 
from  the  gospel  and  found  pleasure  in  being  only  because  it 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  preach  it.  He  never  regarded 
his  call  to  he  an  apostle  a  common-place.  To  him  it  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  and  he  never  tired  of  citing  it 
as  a  source  of  authority.  In  his  address  to  the  mob  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  in  his  defense  before  Agrippa  and  in  every  epistle  he 
plants  himself  squarely  on  his  call  to  be  an  apostle.  He  was  an 
apostle  “  not  from  men,  neither  through  man,  hut  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.” 

If  it  is  true  that  an  all-wise  Creator  impresses  on  every 
human  being  a  call  to  some  pursuit,  a  call  written  in  the  mental 
and  physical  constitution  of  that  being,  and  makes  obedience 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  that  call  the  condition  to  perfect 
success,  then  much  more  does  he  write  the  call  to  be  a  minister 
of  his  word  into  the  hearts  of  those  chosen  by  him.  The 
ministry  of  the  gospel  is  therefore  a  high  and  holy  calling  and 
the  high  regard  for  it  expressed  so  frequently  by  Paul  should 
animate  all  who  love  the  gospel.  It  is  not  a  vocation  to  he 
classed  with  professions  which  deal  with  the  physical  only  nor 
is  it  to  he  pursued  with  a  view  to  personal  aggrandizement.  It 
is  the  calling  of  God  transcending  in  sublimity  of  authority, 
nobility  of  purpose  and  beauty  of  service  all  other  vocations. 
“  Other  educators  of  the  human  race  have  undoubtedly  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  to  do.  The  artist’s  province  is  to  train  the  eye  and 
the  imagination  to  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature.  The  naturalist  is  to  unravel  before  our  wondering 
admiration  the  marvellous  volume  of  the  material  universe. 
Each  finds  his  highest  aim  in  the  unfolding  of  the  ways  of 
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God  to  the  soul  of  man  and  thus  placing  that  soul  nearer  to 
God.  The  preacher,  however,  while  appreciating  all  these 
things  most  highly,  knows  how  much  more  important  are  the 
truths  he  has  to  urge  on  the  consciences  and  hopes  of  man. 
Their  labors  touch  but  the  outworks  of  the  soul,  but  his  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  citadel ;  the  secret  shrine  of  motives  is  the  place  he 
is  to  change  from  a  sepulcher,  where  lie  dead  men’s  bones,  into 
a  palace,  where  the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  find  a  home.'’ 

That  the  reception  and  defense  of  the  gospel  are  often  at¬ 
tended  by  suffering  is  plainly  taught  by  Christ  and  re-affirmed 
by  the  apostle.  This  does  not  relate  to  the  common  lot  of  man, 
the  “ burden”  and  the  “ thorn”  as  Clow  designates  it,  but  the 
suffering  which  attaches  to  discipleship  and  more  especially  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  a  suffering  which  might  be  escaped  by 
renouncing  faith  in  the  gospel.  Christ  never  disguised  the  fact 
that  to  follow  him  imposed  self-denial  but  made  the  bearing 
of  the  cross  for  him  the  mark  of  discipleship  for  which  he 
looked  with  an  interest  approaching  eagerness.  His  own  ex¬ 
perience  was  to  be  typical  of  that  of  his  followers ;  they  were 
to  be  hated  by  all  men ;  they  were  to  be  afflicted  and  killed  for 
his  sake.  In  addition  to  enduring  affliction  due  to  the  hostility 
of  the  world  Christ  taught  the  necessity  of  practising  a  self- 
denial  which,  in  many  instances,  involved  positive  suffering. 

Saul  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  prediction  con¬ 
cerning  the  afflictions  of  his  followers,  for  he  hated  him  and  his 
disciples  and  used  all  his  resources  in  persecuting  them,  but 
after  his  conversion,  he  immediatelv  takes  the  same  attitude 
towards  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
prophecy  of  his  Lord,  becomes  a  practical  example  of  suffering 
for  him,  and  in  his  epistles  presents  what  might  be  called  a 
doctrine  of  suffering  according  to  which  it  is  an  inevitable 
condition  of  discipleship,  an  experience  to  which  Christians 
are  appointed  and  without  which  they  cannot  share  in  the 
glory  and  triumph  of  their  Lord.  The  sufferings  endured  by 
Paul  because  of  the  gospel,  involved  his  whole  nature  including 
his  travail  of  soul  in  connection  with  his  conversion,  the 
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“  buffeting  of  Satan/’  anguish  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren 
and  the  physical  pain  and  discomfort  which  attended  his 
ministry. 

The  necessity  for  this  suffering  lay  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  its  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  and  cannot 
be  subject  to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  does  not  fuse  with 
that  of  the  world.  It  is  neither  subordinate  nor  co-ordinate 
but  supreme;  it  overcomes  and  supersedes  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  in  the  life  of  the  believer  and  through  him  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  To  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  experi¬ 
ence  what  may  be  termed  a  radical  change  of  character  accom¬ 
panied  by  deep  soul-movements  amounting,  in  many  instances, 
to  travail.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  miniature  and  the  impact  of  the  Christian  life,  its 
principle  and  power,  with  the  life  of  a  worldly  community,  is 
not  infrequently  violent,  resulting  in  opposition  and  perse¬ 
cution. 

The  institutions  of  the  world  and  their  standards  are  semi 
or  anti-christian.  It  is  likely  impossible  to  find  a  single  social, 
industrial  or  political  institution  that  is  altogether  Christian. 
Even  the  Church  is  not  free  from  anti-Christian  elements. 
Semi-Christian  institutions  may  be  transmuted  into  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  without  violence,  but  very  often  these 
insist  on  being  supreme,  refuse  to  become  subordinate  and  resist 
the  process  of  transformation  with  violence.  The  Jewish 
Church  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  such  resistance  and  conse¬ 
quent  violence.  It  had  reached  a  high  state  of  organic  perfec¬ 
tion  when  Christ  came  and  refused  to  be  an  intermediate  in  the 
process  of  development  of  which  God  had  made  it  a  part.  Had 
the  Judaic  system  accepted  this  transition  as  the  natural  con¬ 
sequent  of  its  purpose,  there  would  have  been  no  violence ;  but 
it  refused  to  do  so,  claimed  a  measure  of  finality  and  resisted 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  unto  the  death.  Its  death  was  inevitable, 
but  instead  of  choosing  the  quiet  and  fruitful  death  of  the  grain 
of  corn  which  sinks  into  the.  earth  and  becomes  the  seed  of  a 
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harvest,  it  chose  to  die  violently.  In  fact,  tradition  had  added 
so  much  to  the  original  character  and  purpose  of  the  temple, 
that  the  preservation  of  its  traditions  had  become  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Jewish  hierarchy  than  the  advent  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  evolution  of  ecclesiastical,  social,  industrial  and  polit¬ 
ical  systems,  the  same  experience  is  repeated  indefinitely.  It 
is  easily  traced  in  the  conflict  of  the  primitive  Church  with 
heathenism  to  the  development  of  an  ecclesiasticism  ostensibly 
Christian  but  really  semi-Christian;  in  the  irrepressible 
struggle  of  piety,  liberty  and  truth  culminating  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation;  in  the  pietistic  and  doctrinal  controversies  which  up- 
heaved  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  since 
then.  Ho  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  of 
Europe  for  the  first  time  without  being  overwhelmed  with  con¬ 
fusion,  humiliation  and  pain.  The  same  painfully  violent 
process  is  active  in  the  industrial  world.  The  laborer  has  come 
up  from  bondage  to  a  condition  of  comparative  liberty  and 
comfort,  but  the  way  was  marked  by  blood.  This  generation 
will  doubtless  witness  similar  advances  attained  by  similar 
struggles  and  also  at  the  cost  of  blood.  The  way  of  the  human 
race  up  from  the  tribal  through  the  feudal  and  monarchical 
systems  to  the  modern  republic  was  a  continuous  battle  and 
the  present  transition  from  the  republic  to  a  democracy  is  no 
less  bitter  and  painful.  These  processes  are  cited  because  that 
which  makes  for  larger  liberty,  greater  happiness  and  a  better 
morality  in  all  these  historic  movements  is  essentially  Christian 
and  they  illustrate  why  those  identified  with  the  kingdom  must 
suffer.  With  the  advance  of  civilization  methods  of  warfare 
and  the  character  of  armaments  change,  but  whether  the 
weapon  employed  is  the  rifle  or  the  industrial  boycot  or  social 
ostracism,  the  conflict  is  the  same  and  those  who  would  be 
worthy  of  fellowship  with  Him  must  be  heroic  and  willing  to 
endure  for  His  sake. 

A  further  reason  for  the  necessity  of  suffering  on  the  part  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  lies  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  and  is  to 
20 
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be  as  vitally  one  as  is  the  human  body.  Paul  delights  to  use  the 
body  as  a  figure  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  suffering 
endured  by  any  part  of  this  spiritual  body  becomes  a  source  of 
pain  to  every  other  part  in  which  consciousness  of  the  former’s 
suffering  has  been  produced.  This  must  be  discussed  as  an 
ideal  rather  than  a  fact,  since  the  Church  is  still  very  far 
removed  from  that  condition  of  spiritual  unity  which  imparts 
a  common  and  universal  consciousness.  In  it  the  individual 
will  be  merged  in  the  body  and  his  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  separate  organizations,  if  such  will  endure  till 
then,  will  be  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  body  general. 
There  will  be  a  sum  total  of  sorrow  which  the  whole  Church 
and  every  part  of  the  Church  will  make  her  own. 

Accepting,  then,  suffering  as  a  necessary  experience  of  those 
who  follow  Christ,  the  question,  whether  this  suffering  has  any 
useful  function  presents  itself.  Does  the  endurance  of  afflic¬ 
tion  result  in  a  reaction  favorable  to  Christian  experience  ? 
There  is  an  economic  principle  by  which  the  wrath  of  man  is 
made  to  praise  God  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  suffer¬ 
ing  patiently  endured  becomes  a  ministry  of  blessing.  Such 
suffering  affords  needed  personal  discipline ;  it  enlarges  the 
sphere  and  increases  the  power  of  service ;  it  makes  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  an  inspiring  example  of  faith  in  the  reality  and  value 
of  spiritual  things. 

A  statement  by  Luther  suggests  the  theory  that  a  wise 
Providence  will  permit  tribulation  to  come  into  every  life  in 
which  it  may  become  the  means  of  wholesome  discipline.  The 
experience  recounted  by  Paul  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  shows  that  the  “ thorn  in  the  flesh”  was  given  for  this 
purpose.  The  unspeakable  revelations  which  had  come  to  him 
became  a  temptation  to  “  over-much  exaltation  ”  and  to  save  him 
from  this  vice  the  messenger  of  Satan  was  permitted  to  buffet 
him.  Whatever  this  affliction  may  have  been,  that  it  proved 
a  sore  trial  and  was  the  cause  of  much  discomfort  is  evident. 
Its  removal  was  earnestly  and  importunately  sought,  but  the 
prayer  was  not  answered  because  the  apostle  needed  the  dis- 
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cipline  which  this  experience  afforded.  It  seems  strange  that 
so  sane  and  heroic  a  character  should  need  the  help  of  physical 
discipline  in  order  to  be  saved  from  inordinate  pride  and  we 
only  accept  this  conclusion  because  it  rests  on  his  own  state¬ 
ment  concerning  this  matter.  Human  nature,  however,  fur¬ 
nishes  many  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  positively  painful 
experiences  as  safe-guards  against  the  insidious  vice  of  pride. 
Few  ministers  can  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  defeat  in  their 
plans  and  failures  in  their  public  efforts,  if  they  are  to  gain 
that  humility  which  is  the  inseparable  part  of  real  greatness 
in  character  and  service.  Xot  only  was  the  apostle  saved  from 
undue  exaltation,  but  he  received  a  wonderful  enlargement  of 
faith,  for  he  could  rejoice  in  his  infirmities  and  believe  that 
his  strength  was  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Practically  the 
same  truth  is  taught  in  the  fifth  chapter  in  his  letter  to  the 
Homans,  but  it  is  given  a  much  wider  application.  Against 
his  strikingly  bold  statement  of  the  Christian's  glorying  in  the 
“  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  "  he  places  the  declaration  “  We  also 
rejoice  in  tribulations/’  The  meaning  of  the  rugged  word 
“  tribulation  ”  is  not  obscure.  But  how  can  Christians  rejoice 
in  tribulations  ?  Certainly  not  because  the  experience  is  pleas¬ 
ant  for  it  is  grievous,  but  because  it  worketh  patience  and  an 
abiding  hope.  This  is  the  fruit  of  affliction,  a  mature  Chris- 
tian  experience  which  gives  depth  to  life  and  enables  the  soul 
to  touch  every  chord  and  evoke  from  apparently  broken  strings, 
the  fullest  and  richest  harmony.  “  It  is  the  unspeakable  sad¬ 
ness  of  our  common  lot  that  gives  that  lot  whate’er  of  sweetness 
and  beauty  it  can  call  its  own.”  Mrs.  Spurgeon  was  very  am¬ 
bitious  to  aid  her  husband  in  his  manifold  work,  but  she  was 
an  invalid.  For  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  resign  herself 
patiently  to  her  lot.  One  dark,  winter’s  night  while  she  was 
sitting  by  the  open  hearth,  her  ear  caught  what  seemed  like  the 
note  of  a  bird.  Knowing  that  no  bird  could  be  near  she 
searched  for  the  place  whence  came  the  sweet  note  and  found 
that  it  was  issuing  from  the  oak  log  on  the  hearth.  The  fire 
was  releasing  the  imprisoned  music  as  it  snapped  the  fibers. 
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Mrs.  Spurgeon  understood  the  message  and  said,  “  Ah !  when 
the  fires  of  affliction  draw  songs  of  praise  from  us,  then  indeed 
are  we  purified,  and  our  God  is  glorified !  Perhaps  some  of  us 
are  like  this  old  oak  log — cold,  hard  and  insensible ;  we  should 
give  forth  no  melody  were  it  not  for  the  fire,  which  kindles 
around  us  and  releases  tender  notes  of  trust  in  Him  and  cheer¬ 
ful  compliance  with  His  will !  Singing  in  the  fire !  Yes ! 
God  helping  us,  if  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  harmony  out  of 
these  hard,  apathetic  hearts,  let  the  furnace  be  heated  seven 
times  hotter  than  before.” 

In  connection  with  the  discipline  which  suffering  brings  is 
associated  an  enlarged  service,  enlarged  in  its  adaptation  and 
power.  It  aids  the  minister  in  understanding  the  experience 
of  the  brother  who  staggers  under  his  burden  and  gives  him  a 
place  of  contact.  How  strange  and  confounding  is  the  life 
which  sweeps  out  into  a  turbulence  and  unrest  which  we  have 
never  known !  What  a  sense  of  helplessness  invades  and  para¬ 
lyzes  the  soul !  How  unprepared  to  help  !  But  no  life  can  pass 
through  all  the  reaches  of  suffering  and  sorrow  and  there  will 
always  he  depths  which  we  have  not  nor  can  fathom.  This  is 
true  and  yet  there  is  that  which  is  akin  to  mystery  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  experience ;  it  is  the  possibility  of  reproducing  in  ourselves 
the  sorrow  of  another  without  its  actual  antecedents.  It  is  the 
substitution  of  ourselves  for  another  which  means  such  an 
identification  of  ourselves  with  others  that  we  experience  as 
our  own  their  struggles,  darkness  and  desolation.  This  power 
to  get  into  the  other  man’s  feeling  and  point  of  outlook  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  ministry.  It  makes  it  possible  to  grip  the  lost 
brother  and  hold  him.  This  is  filling  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ.  “  Here  then  is  the  principle,”  says 
Jowett,  “  The  gospel  of  a  broken  heart  demands  the  ministry 
of  bleeding  hearts.  As  soon  as  we  cease  to  bleed  we  cease  to 
bless.  When  our  sympathy  loses  its  pang  we  can  no  longer  be 
the  servants  of  the  passion.”  Paul  displayed  this  sympathy 
and  the  resultant  suffering  continuously.  He  was  afflicted  for 
the  consolation  and  salvation  of  his  people.  He  ceased  not  to 
pray  and  wrote  “  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart 
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and  with  many  tears.”  Dr.  Berry  of  England  entered  on  the 
most  fruitful  era  in  his  ministry  through  an  experience  which 
came  to  him  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  point  an  outcast  to 
Christ.  Before  that  his  ambition  had  been  to  make  his  min¬ 
istry  an  exposition  of  profound  philosophy  and  an  example  of 
literary  beauty,  but  afterwards  he  was  willing  to  immolate  his 
ambition  on  the  altar  of  a  sacrificial  service. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  the  patient  and  joyous 
endurance  of  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake  makes  such  a  life  an 
inspiring  example  of  a  confident  faith  in  the  reality  and  value 
of  spiritual  things.  In  such  a  life  there  is  a  quantity  unknown 
to  the  world  and  it  knows  not  how  to  reduce  the  equation  to 
find  it.  It  is  this  fact  that  made  the  blood  of  martyrs  the  seed 
of  the  Church  and  made  the  apocryphal  statement  of  Hus 
“  to-day  you  are  roasting  a  goose  but  from  mine  ashes  will 
arise  a  swan  whom  you  cannot  destroy  ”  literally  true.  Bunyan 
makes  the  blood  of  Faithful  witness  against  the  Town  of 
Vanity  and  the  departing  pilgrims  “found  that  they  had  a 
benefit  in  such  a  man’s  sufferings  as  his  were.”  To  endure 
sufferings  to  the  point  of  death  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  give  up 
positions,  emoluments  and  comforts  for  the  sake  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  silences  the  gainsayer.  Returning  from  a  service 
one  day,  one  of  the  worshippers  remarked  to  the  other,  “  Did 
not  pastor  B.  preach  a  fine  sermon  ?  ”  The  person  addressed 
replied,  “  He  ought  to,  for  he  gets  three  thousand  a  year  for 
doing  it.”  The  first  speaker  answered  thus,  “  Mr.  B.  and  I 
were  class-mates  at  college.  He  was  my  superior  in  every  way 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  a  brilliant  success  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  he  might  have  chosen.  He  accepted  a  call  the  ministry 
and  has  been  preaching  for  three  thousand  and  less.  I  engaged 
in  business  and  have  for  years  made  ten  thousand  a  year.  He 
is  sacrificing  at  least  seven  thousand  a  year  in  order  to  preach 
the  gospel.”  He  who  enters  the  ministry  because  it  offers  him 
the  best  livelihood  is  no  honor  to  it,  but  he  who  makes  large 
sacrifices  in  order  to  obey  the  divine  call  to  this  work,  honors 
God,  blesses  humanity  and  refutes  the  charge  of  selfishness  so 
often  raised  against  the  ministry. 
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Paul’s  enumeration  of  the  things  he  endured  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel  cannot  he  read  without  experiencing  a  high  regard 
for  him,  but  the  manner  in  which  these  sacrifices  were  made  is 
quite  as  remarkable.  He  endured  all  with  enthusiasm  and 
holy  joy.  His  epistles  contain  no  despondent  notes.  “  He 
was  troubled  on  every  side  hut  not  distressed;  perplexed  but 
not  in  despair ;  persecuted  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down  hut  not 
destroyed.”  For  this  remarkable  state  of  mind  he  gives  two 
reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
and  trust  in  Christ.  “  I  am  not  ashamed  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  trusted.”  To  understand  this  personal  relation  it  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  apostle’s  conversion  at  which 
time  Jesus  appeared  to  him.  We  must  agree  with  Findlay 
when  he  says,  “  The  conversion  of  Saul  is  a  psychological  and 
ethical  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
actual  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  senses  on  his  way  to 
Damascus  as  he  believed  this  to  have  taken  place.”  Paul  saw 
Jesus  and  this  became  an  important  fact  in  his  experience  out 
of  which  grew  a  personal  faith  that  enabled  him  to  deal  with 
Christ  as  a  person  whom  he  knew  and  trusted.  In  his  creed 
the  essential  fact  was  Jesus  and  regarding  Him  he  regarded 
His  Deity,  His  atoning  death,  His  resurrection  and  His  eternal 
power  and  glory  as  certainties.  God  had  become  personalized 
in  Christ  and  this  anchorage  enabled  him  to  outride  every 
storm.  The  vitality  of  a  creed  lies  in  the  truth  it  embodies 
and  this  truth  vitalized  passes  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete 
which  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  is  the  personal. 
The  virtues  are  latent  as  an  abstract  idea  but  become  vital  in 
the  character  of  a  person.  Here  we  have  what  is  at  once  most 
essential  but  also  most  difficult  in  Christian  faith,  to  know  God 
as  a  person  and  to  live  in  personal  fellowship  with  him.  It  is 
easier  to  think  of  an  impersonal  power,  to  hold  a  pantheistic 
conception  of  God,  but  it  is  also  infinitely  less  satisfactory.  It  is 
probably  due  to  our  materialistic  environment  and  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  matter  as  it  can  be  known  through  the  physical 
senses,  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  image  the  spiritual.  Christ  was 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  and  this  form  of  God  was  not  so  hard 
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to  understand,  but  to  many  God  became  anthropic  and  they 
failed  to  discern  that  greatness  of  God  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  human  form.  The  gropings  of  scientists,  their 
reference  to  a  force,  their  ascription  of  intelligence  to  that  force 
and  their  apprehension  of  a  possible  personality  in  that  force 
show  how  real  is  the  difficulty.  But  seeing  and  dealing  with 
him  rests  not  so  much  on  induction  as  on  intuition.  Faith 
always  outdistanced  science  and,  probably,  always  will  do  so. 
It  lives  in  the  up-lands  while  science  surveys  and  charts  the 
low-lands.  It  was  by  faith  that  Paul  knew  and  trusted  Christ. 

The  experience  of  J esus  also  shows  how  slow  were  the  people 
to  rise  to  a  positive  faith  in  Him.  Thev  were  readv  to  believe 
in  His  works,  to  see  the  signs,  but  slow  to  interpret  them  as  a 
proof  of  His  real  character.  The  most  striking  example  is 
furnished  by  Philip  in  his  request  that  Jesus  show  them  the 
F ather.  In  the  kindly  reproof  of  the  Master  there  is  a  note  of 
disappointment.  “  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  F ather ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  Shew  us  the  F ather  ?  Believe 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  or  else  be¬ 
lieve  me  for  the  verv  works'  sake.”  The  works  of  Jesus  were  a 

t / 

scaffolding  from  which  the  people  might  see  Jesus,  but  from 
these  thev  could  only  see  Him  as  a  worker  of  wonders  but 
to  those  who  permitted  Him  to  lift  them  into  personal  fellow¬ 
ship,  He  revealed  the  Father.  In  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  the  believer  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  coalesce  and 
become  one  holy,  righteous,  adorable  person  whom  we  worship 
and  with  whom  we  fellowship.  Whether  it  is  Paton  who  went 
into  the  little  inner  room  of  his  home  to  pray,  while  the  mother 
and  children  walked  quietly  and  whispered  “  God  is  in  there  ” 

or  the  vicar  of  Wiltshire  to  whom  “  a  word  to  God  was  alwavs 

« / 

a  word  from  God"  or  the  believer  of  to-day,  he  only  worships 
to  whom  God  becomes  a  personal  presence. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  statement  Paul  spans  the  space 
between  the  present  and  “  that  day”  and  rejoices  that  his 
“  deposit  ”  with  Christ  will  be  safely  kept.  It  is  needless  to 
speculate  concerning  the  meaning  of  “  deposit,"  for  nothing 
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but  bis  all,  his  “  body,  soul  and  spirit/’  can  satisfy  the  scope  of 
the  statement.  The  apostle  always  set  his  present  experiences 
against  the  future  and  in  that  future  he  found  the  corollaries 
which  inspired  and  cheered  him.  If  I  suffer,  I  shall  reign, 
'fhe  “  will  be  ”  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  his  consecra¬ 
tion  to  Christ  he  ceased  to  think  of  himself  except  in  relation 
to  his  Lord  and  his  kingdom.  He  had  become  a  slave  and  had 
transferred  the  responsibility  of  proprietorship  to  Christ.  This 
consecration  resulted  in  a  serene  trust  for  the  future.  He  had 
placed  his  treasures  where  they  were  safe,  Yea,  he  had  put 
himself  in  his  Lord’s  keeping  and  could  go  forth  to  fight  the 
fight  of  faith  without  hindrance.  But  Paul’s  conception  of 
Christ’s  power  included  more  than  his  ability  to  keep  the 
a  deposit  ”  he  had  made  with  Him ;  it  became  complete  in  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod.  All  rule,  all  authority 
and  power  will  be  put  down  and  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  will 
be  universal  and  unquestioned.  This  deposit  of  himself  would 
be  preserved  unto  this  heavenly  kingdom  in  identification  with 
which  he  would  enjoy  immortality.  Everything  was  related 
to  “  that  day  ”  of  fulness  of  triumph  and  glory. 

In  view  of  such  a  future  the  enthusiasm  of  Paul  becomes 
intelligible  and  we  can  understand  his  joy  in  suffering.  This 
was  making  the  best  investment  of  himself  and  justified  his 
earnest  admonition  to  Timothy  to  make  and  maintain  a  simi¬ 
lar  consecration.  The  glory  of  the  gospel,  the  blessedness  of 
sacrifice  for  it  and  the  glorious  and  immortal  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  his  kingdom  should  make  it  impossible  to  be 
“  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord.”  Therefore  loyalty 
to  Christ  should  be  the  supreme  end  of  life;  sacrifice,  even 
death,  for  him  should  be  counted  a  privilege.  In  the  perilous 
times,  when  boasters  and  lovers  of  pleasure  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine,  when  the  demand  for  a  liberal  gospel  will 
cause  teachers  to  swerve  from  the  truth,  afflictions  are  to  be 
endured,  the  work  of  an  evangelist  is  to  be  done,  and  full  proof 
of  the  ministry  is  to  be  given. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


III. 


THE  JOHAHHIHE  INTERPRET  ATIOH  OF  THE 

WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

WILLIAM  C.  SCHAEFFER. 

In  passing  from  the  Pauline  epistles  to  the  Johannine  writ¬ 
ings,  the  student  at  once  becomes  aware  of  a  change  in  style; 
and,  if  he  is  a  careful  observer,  he  also  very  soon  becomes 
conscious  of  a  deeper  contrast.  Many  of  the  familiar  Pauline 
words  and  phrases,  if  not  entirely  absent,  occupy  a  far  less 
prominent  place.  A  new  set  of  ideas  receives  the  emphasis. 
Thus  the  word  “ justify”  (St/cato'a>)?  which  occurs  so  often  in 
the  Pauline  epistles,  is  entirely  absent  from  both  Gospel  and 
the  First  Epistle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  words  “  justifica¬ 
tion”  (St/catoj/xa,  Si/auWt?),  “  redemption  77  (a7ro\t/T/o«<m), 

“  reconciliation  77  (  KaraWayrj )  y  and  “  reconcile  77  (  /caraX- 

Xaao-co^  while  the  word  “righteousness77  (huccuoavvr)) y  which 
occurs  in  Paul  more  than  fifty  times,  is  found  in  John  only 
five  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  “  propitiation,77 
which  is  found  in  Paul  only  once,  is  found  in  John  at  least 
twice,  though  its  form  is  tXaer/xd?  instead  of  IXaaTrjpiov . 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Paul 
are  either  ignored  or  denied  by  John;  it  signifies  rather  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  accent.  John  approaches  his  subject 
from  a  different  standpoint  from  that  occupied  by  Paul ;  and 
hence  he  places  the  emphasis  differently.  He  wrote  for  a  new 
age,  under  different  circumstances,  for  a  different  set  of 
readers,  and  with  a  new  set  of  problems  before  him. 

This  difference  of  standpoint  appears  especially  in  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  lays  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  death  of  Jesus ;  for  John  the  life  of  Jesus  is  of  greater 
importance.  Paul  wrestles  with  the  great  problems  of  sin  and 
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atonement;  John  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  life  is 
given  to  dying  men,  and  nourished  in  them.  Paul  approaches 
the  work  of  Christ  from  the  soteriological  standpoint;  John 
starts  from  the  Divine  side,  from  the  temporal  mission  of  the 
eternal  Son.  Paul  sums  up  that  work  under  the  head  of  re¬ 
demption;  for  John’s  mind  its  most  important  feature  is  found 
in  the  revelation  of  the  Pather. 

As  we  shall,  I  think,  presently  see,  there  is  no  contradiction, 
but  rather  a  change  of  emphasis ;  and  yet  that  change  is  so 
great  that  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  repre¬ 
sent  different  types  of  New  Testament  thought. 

I.  Revelation. — The  proper  starting  point  for  a  study  of  the 
Johannine  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ  is  hence,  not  its 
soteriological,  but  its  Divine  side.  What  does  the  work  of 
J esus  mean  in  relation  to  God  ?  That  is  prior  to  the  question 
as  to  its  meaning  for  man.  Jesus  u  came  forth  from  the 
Father”  (16  :27)  ;  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  (5  :37)  ;  he  came 
on  a  Divine  mission.  This  mission  was  twofold:  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  to  make  known  the  Father’s  name  unto  men 
(17 :6)  ;  on  the  other,  to  save  men  and  bring  them  back  into 
communion  and  fellowship  with  God  (3:16,  17).  According 
to  the  Johannine  conception  the  latter  was  accomplished 
through  the  former  (17 :3). 

In  the  great  high  priestly  prayer,  Jesus  spoke  of  his  work 
as  already  accomplished.  “  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do” 
(17:4).  And  then,  after  praying  that  the  Father  would  now 
glorify  him,  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with  Him  before  the 
world  was,  he  goes  on  to  define  what  that  work  was.  “  I 
manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world”  (17  :6).  His  death  was  still  in  the  future,  indeed 
foreseen  and  foretold,  but  not  yet  accomplished.  In  his  mind, 
therefore,  there  was  something  which  was  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  and  of  deeper  significance  than  his  death ;  and  that  was, 
as  just  intimated,  his  life  through  which  he  revealed  the 
Father  unto  men. 
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This  is  the  thought  with  which  the  Gospel  opens.  Jesus  is 
from  the  beginning  represented  as  the  eternal  Word  of  the 
Father,  the  Word  made  flesh,  through  whom  the  otherwise 
unknowable  and  unapproachable  God  has  come  forth  in  self¬ 
revelation.  “  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de¬ 
clared  him”  (1:18).  And  of  this  thought  the  Evangelist 
never  loses  sight  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  is 
constantly  represented  as  speaking  the  words  wThich  the  Father 
had  given  him ;  as  doing  the  works  which  he  had  seen  with  the 
Father.  “I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen  with  the 
Father”  (8:38).  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  Son 

can  do  nothing  from  himself;  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
doing :  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  doeth  in 
like  manner”  (5:19).  “  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 

and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father;  how  sayest  thou,  Shew  us  the  Father?” 
(14:9). 

1.  Jesus  made  this  revelation  through  His  word.  Though 
there  is  probably  less  of  direct  teaching  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  God  than  in  the  Synoptics,  there  are,  at  least, 
several  statements  which  are  illuminating.  Thus  the  only 
statements,  found  in  the  Hew  Testament,  which  at  all  approach 
a  definition  of  who  and  what  God  is,  are  found  in  the  Johan- 
nine  writings.  These  are,  “  God  is  spirit”  (4:24),  “  God  is 
light”  (1  Jn.  1:5)  and  “  God  is  love”  (1  Jn.  4:7). 

The  Samaritan  woman,  with  whom  Jesus  spoke  at  Jacob’s 
well,  had  very  defective  conceptions  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  worship  of  God.  She  thought  of  Him  as  a  local 
deity,  to  be  worshipped  at  the  shrine  where  He  abode;  and 
hence  she  was  perplexed  whether  Jerusalem  or  Mount  Gerizim 
was  the  place  where  He  should  be  worshipped.  Jesus  said  to 
her,  “  God  is  spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  truth.”  The  best  translation  omits  the 
article  a”  and  writes  the  word  “  spirit  ”  with  a  small  s.  The 
meaning  is  that,  as  to  His  nature,  God  is,  not  corporeal  and 
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hence  local,  as  this  woman  conceived  Him,  hut  spirit  and  hence 
universal. 

Jesus  also  called  God  Father.  Here  He  simply  calls  Him 
“the  Father.”  That  describes  Him  as  to  His  character,  and  in 
His  relation  to  men.  He  is  not  an  angry  deity,  who  must  be 
approached  with  sacrifices  and  offerings,  in  fear  and  dread; 
but  a  loving  Father,  who  delights  in  the  devotion  and  love  of 
His  children.  And  the  expression  imples  that  He  is  not  simply 
the  Father  of  the  Jews;  He  is  “the  Father,”  the  Father  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  whose  love  even 
this  Samaritan  woman  had  an  interest.  It  was  a  word  of  far- 
reaching  significance ;  and  it  contains  a  glorious  revelation, — 
the  revelation  contained  in  the  other  definition,  “  God  is  love  ” 
(1.  4:7). 

2.  Jesus  also  revealed  the  Father  in  His  work.  He  repre¬ 
sented  His  works  as  being  in  reality,  not  His  own,  but  the 
Father’s.  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing” 
(5  :19).  “  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  ?  the  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from 
myself;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works” 
(14 :10).  The  works  of  J esus  were  really  the  Father’s,  and  the 
Father’s  glory  shone  through  them. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  miracles,  as  presented  in  this 
Gospel.  John  calls  them  “  signs,”  and  through  them  he  “  mani¬ 
fested  forth  his  glory”  (2:11).  They  are  recorded,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  impression  which  they 
made  on  the  multitude,  but  because  of  their  evidential  value. 
Each  one  of  them  is  a  sign  of  some  aspect  of  His  glory;  and 
hence  they  are  frequently  given  as  an  introduction  to  some  dis¬ 
course  or  discussion. 

But  the  word  “  works  ”  is  to  be  taken  in  a  broader  sense  than 
miracles.  It  has  reference  to  His  entire  activity.  All  that  He 
did  was  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  life.  This  is  especially 
true  of  His  works  of  love;  and  above  all  of  His  self-sacrifice. 
As  He  moved  about  among  men,  having  compassion  upon  them, 
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healing  their  diseases,  and  comforting  them  in  their  distresses, 
He  but  showed  forth  what  the  Father’s  attitude  toward  them 
is.  It  is  true,  there  is  less  said  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  about  His 
being  moved  with  compassion  toward  the  multitude  than  in  the 
Synoptics ;  yet  it  is  this  Gospel  which  points  out  the  greatness 
of  His  love.  “  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  ”  (15  :13).  And  it  was  in  this 
life  of  love  that  God’s  love  toward  us  (I.  4:9)  was  manifested. 

3.  In  saying  this,  we  have  already  in  part  anticipated  the 
highest  form  of  this  revelation.  Above  His  words,  above  His 
works,  His  person  was  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  That  is 
the  conception  of  the  Prologue.  Jesus  is  the  Word  incarnate; 
and  John  used  this  expression,  because  he  saw  in  His  sinless 
perfect  life  the  full  and  final  self-utterance  of  God.  In  Philo 
and  the  Greek  philosophies  the  word  Logos  meant  either  reason 
or  word,  thought  or  the  expression  of  thought;  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  has  but  the  one  meaning,  the  Word.  And  in  the  con¬ 
nection  in  which  it  is  used,  it  means  the  utterance,  the  self- 
expression  of  God.  Because  in  His  personal  life  He  was  this 
self-utterance  of  the  invisible  God,  He  is  identified  with  the 
Word  become  flesh. 

And  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
very  point.  In  His  farewell  address,  he  said,  “  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would  have  known  my  F ather 
also:  from  henceforth  ye  have  known  him,  and  have  seen  him.” 
But  Philip  did  not  understand.  He  broke  in  with  the  request, 
“Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.”  It  was  then 
that  Jesus  uttered  the  memorable  word,  “  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ?  he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father”  (14:6-9).  The  Father 
was  in  Jesus,  and  He  in  the  Father;  and  to  have  seen  Jesus, 
with  a  discerning  eye,  which  could  see  Him  as  He  was,  was 
to  have  seen  the  Father. 

II.  Salvation. — But  while  John  thus  places  the  emphasis 
on  the  Divine  side  of  Christ’s  mission,  he  does  not  overlook  its 
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human  side.  The  eternal  Son  came  into  the  world  to  make 
known  the  Father’s  love  in  order  that  men,  knowing  Him  as 
He  is,  might  have  eternal  life.  “  For  God  so  loved  the  world,, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God  sent 
not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the  world;  but  that  the 
world  should  be  saved  through  him”  (3:16,  17). 

1.  In  considering  John’s  representation  of  the  saving  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  proper  place  to  begin  is  with  His  life- 
giving  energy.  And  here  again  we  note  a  difference  of  view¬ 
point  between  John  and  Paul.  Paul’s  soteriology  begins  with 
the  atonement,  with  the  righting  of  the  legal  relations  between 
God  and  man.  J ohn  allows  that  to  fall  into  a  secondary  place,, 
and  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  giving  of  eternal  life.  The  dif¬ 
ference  grows  out  of  the  difference  in  their  view  of  the  effects 
of  sin.  In  the  case  of  Paul  the  aspect  of  sin,  which  occupies 
the  field  of  vision,  is  its  terrible  guilt;  John  looks  upon  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  story  of  the  Fall,  given  in  Genesis.  He 
sees  its  terrible  effects  in  the  separation  between  God  and  man,, 
which  it  introduced,  and  the  consequent  reign  of  death.  While 
Paul,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the  thought  of  the  removal 
of  man’s  guilt,  John  dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  Jesus,  the 
incarnate  Word,  gave  life  to  a  dying  world. 

At  the  basis  of  John’s  thought  lies  the  truth,  to  which  he 
gives  expression  in  the  opening  verses.  “  In  him  was  life  ” 
(1:4).  The  thought  finds  expression  in  various  forms.  John 
points  out  how  in  this  respect  Jesus  differs  from  all  others. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  represents  God  as  the  “ living  One,”  “the 
living  Father” ;  but  it  also  represents  the  Son  as  having  life  in 
himself.  “  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave 
he  to  the  Son,  also  to  have  life  in  himself”  (5  :26).  And  be¬ 
cause  He  has  life  in  Himself,  He  quickeneth  whom  He  will 
(5  :21).  Only  those  who  receive  a  new  and  spiritual  life  from 
Him,  only  those  who  are  born  from  above,  can  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (3  :3,  5).  He  is  the  bread  of  life,  and  only 
those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood,  that  is,  enter  into- 
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inner,  vital  and  spiritual  union  with  Him,  have  eternal  life 
in  themselves  (6:51).  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and 
only  he  who  believes  in  Him  will  share  in  the  blessedness  of 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  (11:25,  26).  He  is  the  true 
vine;  and  to  have  the  vitality  of  that  true  life,  which  is  able 
to  bring  forth  much  fruit,  one  must  abide  in  Him  (15:5). 
And  so  it  is  throughout  the  entire  representation  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Jesus,  the  eternal  Son,  mediates  the  true  life  unto 
men ;  and  His  quickening  energy  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  entire 
work  of  salvation. 

And  in  making  this  representation,  John  has  evidently 
before  his  mind  the  thought  of  man's  alienation  from  God. 
He  views  mankind  as  in  a  state,  in  which  it  has  become  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  only  source  and  ground  of  life  in  God ;  and  he 
dwells  on  the  restoration  of  that  relation  by  contemplating  man 
as  brought  back  into  a  new  vital  relation,  so  that  the  life-giving 
energy  of  the  ever-living  God  may  again  flow  over  into  Him. 
He  uses  different  figures  of  speech  to  express  his  thought,  now 
speaking  of  it  as  a  new  birth  from  above,  now  as  a  nourish¬ 
ment  with  bread  from  heaven,  and  again  as  a  veritable  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead.  All  are  valid  as  modes  of  representing 
the  fundamental  idea;  and  none  of  them  should  give  us  any 
difficulty,  if  only  we  remember  that  they  are  figures  of  speech, 
expressing  more  or  less  completely  the  fundamental  idea  that 
man,  who  by  sin  became  separated  from  God,  must  again  be¬ 
come  reunited  to  him  in  real  vital  union,  so  that  the  life  of  God 
may  be  effective  in  him. 

2.  When  we  come  now  to  ask  ourselves  how  this  quicken¬ 
ing  energy  of  the  eternal  Son  has  become  effective  in  mankind, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  processes  of  salvation. 
And  here  we  note  first  the  relation  of  this  process  to  the  other, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  revelation  of  the  Father. 
As  we  saw,  Jesus  defined  His  work  as  consisting  primarily  in 
making  known  the  Father  unto  men.  But  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection  he  also  tells  us  what  the  effect  of  that  revelation  is. 
“And  this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  onlv 
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true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ” 
(17:3). 

By  some  this  statement  has  been  taken  as  a  definition  of 
eternal  life.  I  think  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  expressing  the 
condition,  on  which  alone  eternal  life  becomes  possible  for  us. 
And  this  is  the  view  of  most  of  our  expositors.  Man  in  his 
alienation  was  not  simply  separated  from  God ;  he  was  lost  in 
spiritual  darkness,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  find  his  way 
back  to  communion  with  the  source  of  life.  And  not  only  was 
he  lost;  he  was  alienated  and  inwardly  at  enmity  with  God. 
He  looked  upon  God  as  an  angry  deity,  who  could  be  approached 
only  with  blood  and  sacrifice.  Before  he  could  be  induced  to 
return,  to  lay  aside  his  own  enmity,  he  had  to  be  put  into  the 
position,  where  he  could  see  and  know  God  as  He  is,  a  kind 
and  loving  Father,  who  is  far  more  ready  to  forgive  than  we 
are  to  be  forgiven.  He  had  to  learn  that  God  is  good,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  goodness  and  love,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  true 
and  beautiful  and  good.  And  to  gain  that  knowledge,  he  had 
to  look  upon  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  recognize  in  him  all  the 
excellencies,  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  eternal 
God  himself.  And  just  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  that,  and  in 
learning  it  has  learned  to  bow  before  that  supernal  goodness, 
beauty  and  truth,  he  is  in  a  state  where  he  has  eternal  life; 
for  that  inward  recognition  is  in  fact  such  a  bowing  of  the 
whole  inner  man  before  God,  that  in  his  inmost  essence  he  has 
become  one  with  God,  and  so  become  livingly  reunited  with 
Him. 

3.  But  all  this  has  not  yet  brought  us  to  face  the  actual  work 
which  Christ  did  in  thus  enabling  man  to  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  in  thus  giving  him  the  eternal  life.  How  did  Christ 
thus  mediate  between  “the  living  Father”  and  dying  men, 
that  they  have  again  become  enabled  to  share  in  His  glorious 
life? 

The  Fourth  Gospel  represents  this  work  as  accomplished 
through  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  “  The  Word 
became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us”  (1:14).  That  is  the  be- 
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ginning  of  it  all.  In  the  person  of  Jesus  our  humanity  was 
lifted  up  into  union  with  the  Divine.  In  his  own  person  he 
first  of  all  carried  our  humanity  triumphantly  over  all  the 
power  of  sin  and  temptation,  through  death  and  the-  resurrec¬ 
tion,  on  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  now,  in  His  risen  and 
exalted  state,  He  helps  us  by  His  Spirit  to  follow  in  His  steps, 
to  live  the  same  life,  and  finally  to  enter  into  the  same  glory  at 
God’s  own  right  hand. 

To  understand  the  process  by  which  all  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  we  need  to  note  first  of  all  how  Jesus  Himself  tri¬ 
umphed  and  became  invested  again  with  the  glory  which  He 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was;  for  the  whole  ob¬ 
jective  work  of  salvation  was  in  the  first  place  concentrated  in 
His  own  glorious  person.  When  He  became  flesh,  He  entered 
into  the  condition  and  came  under  the  limitations  of  our  fallen 
human  life;  and  before  He  could  lift  us  out  of  our  fallen 
state,  He  had  to  lift  Himself  out  of  it,  and  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lay  in  our  pathway  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  process,  by  which  Jesus  thus 
carried  our  fallen  humanity  out  of  its  fallen  state  into  the 
state  of  perfect  glory  at  God’s  right  hand.  On  the  one  hand 
was  His  life  of  perfect  holiness,  by  which  He  realized  in  Him¬ 
self  the  ideal  of  our  human  life,  which  through  the  Fall  we 
had  failed  to  realize ;  and  on  the  other  was  that  life  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  sorrow,  by  which  He  bore  in  His  own  person  the  fear¬ 
ful  consequences  of  our  guilt. 

According  to  Jesus’  own  testimony,  there  was  but  one  motive 
which  actuated  Him  in  all  His  work.  That  was  to  do  the 
Father’s  will.  “  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:  as  I  hear 
I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  righteous;  because  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me”  (5:  30), 
“  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  word  ”  (4 :  34).  And  it  was  only  after  He  had  accom¬ 
plished  that  will,  so  that  He  could  say,  I  have  accomplished 
“the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do,”  that  He  could 
21 
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pray,  “  Glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  ”  (17 :  5). 

But  the  accomplishment  of  that  will  brought  Him  suffering 
and  pain.  It  was  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the  Jews  that 
brought  Him  to  His  cross.  But  the  Jews  hated  Him,  because 
they  were  not  of  God,  as  He  was,  and  because  they  did  the  will 
of  their  father,  the  devil.  “  Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my 
word  hath  not  free  course  in  you.  I  speak  the  things  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  F ather :  and  ye  do  the  things  which  ye  have 
heard  from  your  father  ”  (8  :  37,  38).  He  endured  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  sinners,  because  He  was  holy;  hut  in  enduring  it 
He  maintained  his  holiness,  and  thus  became  perfected  in 
sufferings. 

4.  One  point  in  the  significance  of  His  death  is  thus  appar¬ 
ent.  He  died  in  order  that  He  might  hear  witness  unto  the 
truth,  and  in  order  that  through  it  He  might  Himself  become 
perfected  in  holiness.  His  death  became  the  means  of  His 
glorification.  “  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  man  should 
be  glorified.  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  grain 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit  ”  (12 :  23,  24) .  “  The  hour  ” 
means  the  hour  of  his  departure  out  of  the  world ;  it  was  the 
hour  of  his  glorification;  and  his  going  out  was  the  means  of 
the  glorification. 

But  his  death  has  significance,  not  simply  for  himself,  hut 
for  us  as  well.  He  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  “  I  am  the 
good  shepherd ;  and  I  know  mine  own,  and  mine  own  know  me, 
even  as  the  F ather  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the  F ather ;  and  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep  ”  (10 :  14,  15).  “  And  for  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  he  sanc¬ 
tified  in  truth  ”  (17 :  19).  The  word  for  sanctify  (  ayiafa  ) 
means  to  consecrate  as  a  sacrifice,  and  refers  to  his  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  culminating  in  his  death.  That  self-sacrifice  was 
made  in  our  behalf  (wrep)  ;  and  so  his  death  is  conceived  of 
as  in  our  interest. 

Hid  His  death  also  have  -meaning  for  God  ?  The  question 
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is  often  answered  in  the  negative.  One  of  the  objections,  made 
against  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiation.  God,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  has  always  loved  mankind,  and  has  needed  no  propita- 
tion  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Peconciliation  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  being  a  one-sided  affair — a  reconciliation  of  man  to 
God.  The  passage  in  Pom.  5:  10,  11,  which  most  commenta¬ 
tors  take  as  teaching  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  rather 
than  of  man  to  God,  has  either  been  explained  away,  or  else  its 
force  has  been  denied.  And  the  statement  has  been  confidently 
made  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  or  propitiation  can  not  be 
found  in  John,  the  Apostle  of  love.  And  yet  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  word  “  propitiation  ”  (Aao-^o?)  occurs  in  John 
more  frequently  than  in  all  the  other  New  Testament  writers 
combined.  “  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous:  and  he  is  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  onlv,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world  ”  (I,  2  :  2).  “  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins  ”  (I.  4 :  10).  It  is  true,  the  word  occurs  only  twice  ;  but  it 
is  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  Paul's  great  statement  on  the 
objective  work  of  redemption  in  the  death  of  Jesus  (Pom. 
3:  25).  What  does  it  signify? 

IXaa/io' ?  is  derived  from  tXacnceaOai  ^  and  its  exact  meaning 
can  be  determined  only  from  the  use  of  the  word  from  which  it 
is  derived.  Now  iXdcnceaOaL  means  to  appease,  to  soothe,  to 
render  propitious.  In  Homer  and  in  Classic  Greek  generally, 
it  is  used  of  the  gods,  and  means  to  render  the  gods  favorable 
by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  The  name  of  the  god,  who  is  ren¬ 
dered  propitious,  is  found  in  the  accusative  case,  the  object  of 
the  verb.  The  idea  expressed  is  that  the  god  is  unfavorable, 
an  angry  deity,  who  must  be  made  favorable  by  gifts  and  sacri¬ 
fices.  It  has  been  contended,  and  justly,  that  this  idea  is 
foreign  to  the  Scriptures;  and  the  contention  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  appeal  to  the  difference  of  usage  in  both  LXX 
and  the  NT.  Here  the  verb  is  never  used  with  the  name  of  the 
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Deity  in  the  accusative.  Westcott,  in  an  elaborate  note  in  his 
commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (pp.  85-87),  has 
shown  that  the  verb  is  found  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  the 
accusative  of  the  sin,  the  dative  of  the  sin,  and  absolutely;  in 
composition  with  e/e,  it  has  after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object 
cleansed,  and  especially  of  the  sin  which  is  covered.  It  is  also 
found  with  n repi  and  the  Genitive  of  the  sin  or  of  the  person 
sinning ;  also  with  vrrep  and  air6  in  the  passive.  At  the  close  of 
the  note  he  remarks,  “  These  constructions  stand  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  Classical  and  Helenistic  usage  in  which  the 
accusative  of  the  person  propitiated  is  the  normal  construction 
from  Homer  downwards ;  a  usage  which  prevails  in  the  patris¬ 
tic  writers.  They  show  that  the  Scriptural  conception  of 
iXatr/cecrOcu  is  not  that  of  appeasing  one  who  is  angry,  with  a 
personal  feeling,  against  the  offender ;  but  of  altering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  which  from  without  occasions  a  necessary  aliena¬ 
tion,  and  interposes  an  inevitable  obstacle  to  fellowship.77 

We  should,  I  think,  thoroughly  recognize  that  the  Scriptural 
•conception  is  not  that  of  an  offended  deity,  who  must  he  ap¬ 
peased  by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  God  is  love,  as  St.  John  so 
forcibly  expresses  it.  Love  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  being. 
He  is  athe  Father,77  who  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  for¬ 
give.  And  yet  John  nowhere  represents  God  as  indifferent  to 
sin,  or  as  unaffected  by  it.  He  speaks  of  the  wrath  of  God  as 
abiding  upon  the  unbelieving  (3 :  36)  ;  and  the  implication,  at 
least,  is  that  men  are  delivered  from  wrath  by  believing  on  the 
Son.  God  does  not,  and  can  not,  treat  sin  as  if  it  were  not  sin ; 
and  he  cannot  welcome  the  sinner  so  long  as  he  continues 
impenitent.  There  is  that  in  his  character,  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  righteous  love,  which  must  be  satisfied,  before  the  sinner 
can  be  welcomed  back  into  communion  and  fellowship.  And 
when  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  “the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,77  the  thought  is  that  there  was  that  in  His  self-sacrifice 
which  enabled  God  again  to  receive  man  into  fellowship  with 
Himself. 

Just  what  that  was  is  a  task  for  dogmatic  theology  to  deter- 
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mine.  The  Biblical  writers  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
it.  What  they  are  concerned  with  is  the  fact ;  and  that  is 
clearly  presented.  The  philosophical  explanation  of  the  fact 
Biblical  theology  may  well  leave  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 

III.  Judgment. — Salvation  is  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  considered  in  its  relation  to  mankind.  It  is 
the  work  which  expresses  the  positive  purpose  of  Ilis  coming 
into  the  world;  and  it  is  the  result  which  follows  from  His 
work  for  all  who  receive  Him  with  an  obedient  faith.  But  all 
men  do  not  so  receive  Him.  For  all  such  the  work  of  Christ 
has  a  totally  different  result.  For  them  it  means  judgment  and 
condemnation.  This  aspect  of  His  work  is  likewise  presented 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  Here  we  again  note  a  contrast,  this  time  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  Synoptics  Jesus  is  also  rep¬ 
resented  as  Judge  (Mt.  25:  31—46);  hut  the  judgment  is 
everywhere  connected  with  the  future.  It  belongs  to  escha¬ 
tology.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  references  to  a  future 
judgment  are  not  wanting,  the  primary  reference  is  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  “  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world :  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out”  (12:31).  “He  that  rejecteth  me 
and  receiveth  not  my  sayings,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day” 
(12:  48).  “He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  judged;  he  that 
believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God” 
(3:  18). 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  contrast  denotes  a  difference  in 
view-point  merely ;  it  does  not  amount  to  a  contradiction.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  approaches  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  process  through  which  the  judgment  is  executed;  the  Syn¬ 
optics  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  accomplished  fact. 
By  their  attitude,  which  men  take  with  reference  to  the  Son, 
they  are  deciding  their  eternal  destiny  now.  The  last  day  will 
simply  reveal  the  separation  which  has  already  been  affected 
inwardly  in  men’s  lives  here. 
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And  there  is  another  contrast,  which  needs  to  be  noted, 
within  the  Gospel  itself.  At  one  place  Jesus  is  represented  as 
saying,  “  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  ” 
(12 :  47).  At  another  place  He  is  made  to  say,  “  For  judgment 
came  I  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  may  see ;  and 
that  they  which  see  may  become  blind  ”  (9  :  39). 

It  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  which  yet  is  easily  recon¬ 
ciled.  The  purpose  of  Christ’s  coming  into  the  world  was,  not 
condemnation,  but  salvation;  but,  inasmuch  as  men  are  free 
beings  even  in  the  processes  of  salvation,  the  question  as  to 
whether  that  purpose  shall  be  realized  in  them  depends  on  their 
own  choice.  Men  may  reject  the  Son;  and  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  set  forth  the  terrible  fact  that  many 
have  in  fact  done  so.  F or  them  the  work  of  Christ  must  result, 
in  fact  has  already  resulted,  in  the  opposite.  Instead  of  being 
saved,  they  are  condemned.  Believers,  in  the  very  act  of  be¬ 
lieving,  escape  from  judgment;  unbelievers,  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  rejection  of  the  proffered  salvation,  place  themselves 
under  condemnation. 

2.  The  dramatic,  apocalyptic  representations  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  which  are  found  in  the  Synoptics,  are  wanting  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Instead  we  have  a  statement  of  the  inner  proc¬ 
esses,  by  which  the  judgment  is  accomplished.  Two  of  these 
representations  are  given. 

(1)  Christ’s  word  is  represented  as  the  agent  or  power  by 
which  the  judgment  is  executed.  The  word  of  Christ  is  that 
which  judges  those  who  reject  him.  “He  that  rejecteth  me, 
and  receiveth  not  my  savings,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day” 
(12:48).  The  meaning  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  the  statement  is 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  “  The  word  of  God  is  living,  and 
active,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  mar¬ 
row,  and  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  ” 
(Heb.  4:  12).  His  word  is  in  accordance  with  truth;  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  that  men  should  be  confronted  by  it.  Their 
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attitude  with  reference  to  the  truth,  when  openly  presented  a9 
it  is  in  his  words,  reveals  their  character,  and  thus  determines 
their  destiny. 

(2)  In  the  fifth  chapter,  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as 
setting  forth  his  claims  to  Divinity  as  nowhere  else,  the  state¬ 
ments  occur;  “For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man, 
but  he  hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.  .  .  .  And  he 
gave  him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  man  ”  (5  :22,  27).  In  the  Greek,  “  Son  of  man  ”  is  without 
the  article — “  because  he  is  a  son  of  man  ”  is  the  rendering  in 
the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  The  Standard  puts  the  latter  into 
the  text,  and  writes  son  without  the  capital. 

How  does  he  execute  judgment  ?  It  is  not  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  his  office,  as  we  have  already  seen.  His  direct  conscious 
effort  is  given  to  bringing  men  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  to  save- 
ing  the  world.  But,  as  we  have  also  noted,  the  accomplishment 
of  that  work  depends  on  man's  free  acceptance  of  Jesus,  as  the 
Son  of  God.  All  who  reject  Him  place  themselves  under  con¬ 
demnation,  because  they  thereby  reject  God  Himself.  As  Son 
of  man,  Jesus  realized  the  true  ideal  of  manhood,  and  thus  in 
His  own  person  and  life  placed  before  men  what  they  ought  to 
be.  IVhen  they  refuse  to  conform  their  lives  to  that  model, 
they  condemn  themselves  as  falling  short  of  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  two  methods  of  executing  judgment  thus  in  the  end 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  The  words  of  Jesus  judge  men, 
because  they  are  truth ;  and  when  men  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  truth,  they  condemn  themselves.  So  Jesus  is  the  truth. 
His  own  life  has  become  the  true  standard  of  human  life.  The 
ideal  of  what  we  ought  to  be  is  no  longer  an  abstraction ;  it  has 
become  a  concrete  reality  in  Him;  and  where  men  refuse  to 
conform  their  lives  to  it,  by  inwardly  submitting  to  His 
authority,  they  judge  themselves.  In  both  cases  the  processes 
of  the  judgment  are  automatic. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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THE  TASK  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA.1 

J.  FRANK  BUCHER. 

Before  we  can  understand  the  work  which  must  be  done  by 
Christianity  in  China,  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  the  social, 
moral  and  religions  life  of  her  people.  In  that  way  only  can 
the  question  be  answered  as  to  whether  or  not  Christianity  has 
any  place  in  China,  whether  or  not  its  teachings  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  existing  body  of  thot,  its  life  superior  to  the  life  of 
her  millions  of  people.  Lookt  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  is  there  any  work  for 
Christianity  in  China  or  is  the  Christian  Missionary  propa¬ 
ganda  merely  a  meddlesome  interference  with  a  people  self- 
sufficient  unto  themselvs  ?  Recent  events  have  shown  that  the 
Chinese  are  anxious  to  adopt  western  systems  of  lerning,  of 
economics,  of  finance,  of  law  and  even,  in  part,  of  government ; 
but  as  a  people  they  do  not  want  the  Christian  religion.  There¬ 
fore  the  only  way  in  which  the  introduction  of  Christianity  can 
be  justified  is  by  its  need.  And  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
ascertain  whether  or  not  Christianity  is  needed  in  China  is  by 
a  study  of  her  existing  religious  system. 

China  is  commonly  said  to  have  three  religions,  Confucian¬ 
ism,  Daoism  and  Buddhism.2  These  three  religions  however, 
as  found  in  China,  have  one  common  basis  and  may  in  a  sense 
he  considerd  as  one.  This  common  basis  is  universalism  or 
worship  of  the  universe. 

1  Submitted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University. 
Simplified  spelling. 

2  The  outline  of  the  above  sketch  of  the  religious  system  in  China  is 
given  from  memory  of  the  lectures  on  the  li  Religion  of  China”  delivered 
in  November,  1910,  at  Columbia  University,  by  Professor  J.  J.  M. 
DeGroot,  of  the  University  of  Leiden. 
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Universalism  is  a  pantheistic  dualism.  The  dual  forces  are 

the  Yang  and  the  Yin.  To  the  yang  belong  all  such  forces  as 

heven,  light,  male,  odd  numbers,  the  shen  or  good  spirits,  and, 

to  sum  up,  all  the  strong  forces  of  the  universe.  To  the  yin 

belong  earth,  darkness,  female,  even  numbers,  the  gwei  or 

specters,  and,  in  short,  all  the  weak  forces  of  the  universe.  In 

the  equilibrium  of  these  forces  lies  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Man’s  dual  nature  is  in  harmony  with  this  universalistic  dual 

(/ 

nature,  and  hence  in  order  that  men  may  be  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  and  attain  perfection  of  character,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  equilibrium  of  these  forces  be  maintaind.  Thus  in  the 
Djung  Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  I,  5,  are  found  these 
words,  “  Let  the  state  of  equilibrium  and  harmony  exist  in 
perfection,  and  a  happy  order  will  prevail  thruout  heven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  will  be  nourisht  and  flourish."3  Thus 
any  dislocation  of  the  Dao  or  universe  is  sure  to  bring  calamity 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  it  in  its  state  of  equilibrium 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Since  universalism  is  a  pantheism,  the  universe  itself  is 
God.  This  is  shown  in  the  words  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
XIX,  6,  “  By  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  to  heven  and  earth, 
they  servd  God.  .  .  .”  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  power  higher  than  the  universe  itself  to  regulate  it. 
Therefore  this  regulation  must  come  entirely  from  man  who  is 
himself  a  part  of  the  universe.  In  the  classical  religion  of 
China  this  duty  is  delegated  to  the  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heven, 
■who  by  the  proper  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  and  worship  pro¬ 
pitiates  the  powers  of  the  universe.  Thus  in  the  Li  Gi  or 
Record  of  Bites,  I,  II,  III,  k‘  The  Son  of  Heven  sacrifices  to 
heven  and  earth,  to  the  four  quarters,  to  the  hills  and  rivers, 
and  offers  the  five  sacrifices  of  the  house, — all  in  the  course  of 
the  year.”  And  in  the  Shu  Ging  or  Book  of  History,  II,  I, 
III,  6,  “  Thereafter  he  (Shun)  sacrificed  purely  to  the  six 
honord  ones,  sacrificed  especially,  but  with  ordinary  forms,  to 

8  All  quotations  are  taken  from  Dr.  Legge’s  translations  of  the  Chinese 
classics. 
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God ;  offerd  their  appropriate  sacrifices  to  the  hills  and  rivers ; 
and  extended  his  worship  to  the  hosts  of  spirits/’  In  addition 
to  this,  imperial  calendrical  rescripts  and  almanacs  are  issued. 
Regularly  appointed  officials  study  the  universe  for  disloca¬ 
tions  of  the  Dao  such  as  eclipses  and  extraordinary  phenomena. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  officials  to  report  at  once  any  deviations 
from  nature  such  as  freak  births,  landslides,  and  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  natural  order.  All 
this  is  necessary  that  the  proper  precautions  may  be  taken  and 
the  proper  sacrifices  made  to  ward  off  the  impending  calamities. 

Out  of  man’s  efforts  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  universe 
has  grown  the  science  of  feng-shui  (wind-water).  In  certain 
localities  of  the  air  and  earth,  the  yang  forces  are  thot  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  while  in  the  remaining  localities  the  yin  forces  are 
in  control.  These  localities  are  found  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  currents  of  wind  and  water,  hence  the  name  feng-shui. 
Heedless  to  say,  all  men  wish  to  dwell  during  life  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  yang  forces  and  wish  their  graves 
under  the  same  influence  after  deth.  Every  city  must  have  its 
feng-shui  to  emanate  good  fortune  and  blessedness  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  cannot  be  found  in  some  peculiarly  shapt  hill 
or  spot  in  the  city,  then  a  pagoda  is  bilt  on  some  especially 
well-situated  spot.  Every  country  home  or  village  must  be  bilt 
where  the  feng-shui  is  good.  Every  grave  must  be  similarly 
located.  To  locate  these  good  spots,  a  regular  profession  of 
feng-shui  doctors  has  sprung  up.  In  their  attempts  to  find 
such  suitable  spots  families  have  been  financially  ruind  by  the 
extortions  of  these  men. 

Another  science  which  has  grown  out  of  universalism  is  that 
of  divination.  In  this  science  the  eight  diagrams  made  up  of 
straight  lines  are  used.  Part  of  the  lines  are  whole,  giving  an 
odd  or  strong  number  of  the  yang  principle,  and  part  of  them 
are  broken  into  two  parts,  giving  an  even  or  weak  number  of 
the  yin  principle.  By  manipulation  of  these  eight  combina¬ 
tions,  future  events  are  foretold,  lucky  days  discoverd,  and 
horoscopes  cast.  The  whole  Book  of  Changes,  I-Ging,  is  given 
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up  to  an  explanation  of  these  diagrams.  The  science  has  always 
been  highly  prizd  by  the  Chinese  and  is  traced  back  to  ancient 
times.  Thus  in  the  Li  Gi  or  Book  of  Bites,  I,  I,  V,  6,  k‘  Divina¬ 
tion  by  the  shell  is  cald  pu ;  by  the  stalks,  shuh.  The  two  were 
the  methods  by  which  the  ancient  sage  kings  made  the  people 
believe  in  seasons  and  days,  revere  spiritual  beings,  stand  in 
awe  of  their  laws  and  orders;  the  methods  (also)  by  which 
they  made  them  determine  their  perplexities  and  settle  their 
misgivings/’  A  man,  however,  can  only  attain  the  ability  of 
divination  by  study  of  the  classics,  especially  the  I-ging,  and 
by  the  attainment  of  true  character.  Especially  is  perfect 
sincerity  to  be  desird.  Thus  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
XXIV,  “  It  is  characteristic  of  the  most  entire  sincerity  to  be 
able  to  foreknow.  When  a  nation  or  family  is  about  to 
flourish,  there  are  sure  to  be  happy  omens ;  and  when  it  is  about 
to  perish,  there  are  sure  to  be  unlucky  omens.  Such  events  are 
seen  in  the  milfoil  and  tortoise,  and  effect  the  movements  of 
the  four  lims.  When  calamity  or  happiness  is  about  to  come, 
the  good  shall  certainly  be  foreknown  by  him,  and  the  evil  also. 
Therefore  the  individual  possest  of  the  most  complete  sincerity 
is  like  a  spirit.”  Thus  the  science  of  divination  is  plact  on  a 
very  high  plane.  Today  the  whole  country  swarms  with 
■diviners  and  fortune-tellers  in  general. 

The  very  center  and  hart  of  the  universalistic  religion  is 
filial  piety.  The  classical  books  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  it. 
Thus  in  the  Lwen  Yu  or  Confucian  Analects,  I,  II,  2,  “  Filial 
piety  and  fraternal  submission: — are  they  not  the  root  of  all 
benevolent  actions  ?”  And  in  Mencius,  VI,  I,  XIX,  2,  “  Every¬ 
thing  is  a  servis,  but  the  servis  of  parents  is  the  root  of  all 
others.”  While  the  parents  are  living,  filial  piety  demands 
that  the  son  be  obedient,  that  he  must  carry  out  their  wishes, 
shield  them  from  disgrace,  and  support  them  in  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  When  ded,  they  must  be  buried  according  to  the  rules 
of  propriety  and  sacrificed  to  according  to  the  same.  Analects, 
II,  V,  “  Mang  E  askt  what  filial  piety  was.  The  master  said, 

‘  It  is  not  being  disobedient/  Fan  Clre  said,  ‘  What  did  you 
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mean  ? ’  The  master  replied,  ‘  That  parents,  when  alive,  should 
be  servd  according  to  propriety ;  that,  when  ded,  they  should  he 
buried  according  to  propriety;  and  that  they  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  according  to  propriety.’  ”  And  in  Mencius,  III,  I,  II, 
2,  “  The  mourning  rites  for  parents  are  what  men  feel  con- 
straind  to  do  their  utmost  in.  The  philosopher  Tsang  said 
‘When  parents  are  alive,  they  should  be  servd  according  to 
(the  rules  of)  propriety;  when  ded  they  should  be  buried,  and 
they  should  be  sacrificed  to  according  to  the  same : — this  may 
be  cald  filial  piety.’  ” 

The  Hsiao  Ging  or  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  a  discussion  of  this  the  most  prominent  element  in  the  uni- 
versalistic  religion.  In  chapter  10,  the  laws  of  filial  piety 
and  their  requirements  are  sumd  up  as  follows :  “The  servis 
which  a  filial  son  does  to  his  parents  is  as  follows :  In  his  gen¬ 
eral  conduct  to  them  he  manifests  the  utmost  reverence ;  in  his 
nourishing  of  them,  his  endeavor  is  to  give  the  utmost  plesure ; 
when  they  are  ill,  he  feels  the  greatest  anxiety;  in  mourning 
for  them  (ded),  he  exhibits  every  demonstration  of  grief,  in 
sacrificing  to  them  he  displays  the  utmost  solemnity.  When 
a  son  is  complete  in  these  five  things  (he  may  be  pronounct) 
able  to  serve  his  parents.  He  who  thus  serves  his  parents  in  a 
high  situation  will  be  free  from  pride ;  in  a  low  situation  will 
be  free  from  insubordination ;  and  among  his  equals  will  not  be 
quarrelsome.  In  a  high  situation,  pride  leads  to  ruin;  in  a 
low  situation,  insubordination  leads  to  punishment;  among 
equals,  quarrelsomeness  leads  to  wielding  of  weapons.  If  these 
three  things  be  not  put  away,  tho  a  son  every  day  contribute 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  nourish  his  parents,  he  is  not  filial.” 
And  in  chapter  18  of  the  same  work  the  commanding  position 
of  the  practis  of  filial  piety  in  the  Chinese  religion  is  well  brot 
out.  “The  servis  of  love  and  reverence  to  parents  when  alive, 
and  those  of  grief  and  sorrow  for  them  when  ded ;  these  com¬ 
pletely  discharge  the  fundamental  duty  of  living  man.” 

In  serving  his  parents,  a  man  must  allow  nothing  to  come 
between  himself  and  them,  neither  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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nor  of  riches,  nor  the  living  of  an  evil  life,  nor  the  love  of  wife 
and  children.  This  is  well  brot  out  in  Mencius,  IV,  II,  XXX, 
2,  “  Mencius  replied,  1  There  are  five  things  which  in  the  com¬ 
mon  parlance  of  the  age  are  said  to  be  unfilial.  The  first  is 
laziness  in  the  use  of  one’s  four  lims,  so  as  not  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  parents.  The  second  is  gambling  and  chess¬ 
playing,  and  being  fond  of  spirits,  so  as  not  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  one’s  parents.  The  third  is  being  fond  of 
goods  and  money,  and  being  selfishly  attacht  to  one’s  wife  and 
children,  so  as  not  to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  one’s  parents. 
The  fourth  is  following  the  desire  of  one’s  ears  and  eyes,  so  as 
to  bring  parents  to  disgrace.  The  fifth  is  being  fond  of  bravery, 
fighting,  and  quarreling,  so  as  to  endanger  his  parents.” 

The  demands  of  filial  piety  do  not  seem  so  difficult  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  parents  themselvs  are  of  high  character  and  by  this 
very  fact  command  respect.  But  what  shall  be  done  if  either 
one  of  the  parents  lives  an  evil  life  ?  In  this  case  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  son  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  erring  one.  He 
may  remonstrate  with  them,  but  very  gently,  lest  he  bring  about 
a  rupture  in  their  mutual  relationship.  He  must  bear  all  ill- 
treatment  without  complaint  and  with  fortitude.  Confucius 
brings  this  out  clearly  in  the  Analects,  IV,  XVIII,  “  The 
master  said,  ‘  In  serving  his  parents  a  son  may  remonstrate 
with  them,  but  gently;  when  he  sees  that  they  do  not  incline 
to  follow  his  advice,  he  shows  an  increast  degree  of  reverence, 
but  does  not  abandon  his  purpose ;  and  should  they  punish  him, 
he  does  not  allow  himself  to  murmur.’  ”  Mencius  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  duty  of  a  son  to  an  erring  father.  He  was 
accusd  of  having  as  a  frend  Chang-tze,  an  unfilial  son. 
Chang-tze’s  father  had  done  wrong  and  the  former  remonstrated 
with  him.  The  father  became  angry  and  broke  off  all  relations 
with  his  son.  Chang-tze  at  once  sent  away  his  own  wife  and 
son  because  he  thot  that  if  he  accepted  their  ministrations 
while  at  variance  with  his  father  he  would  be  breaking  the  laws 
of  filial  piety.  This  Mencius  gives  as  a  proof  of  Chang-tze’s 
high  character.  Mencius,  IV,  II,  XXX,  5,  “  Did  not  Chang- 
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tze  wish  to  have  all  that  belongs  to  the  relationship  of  man  and 
wife,  child  and  mother  ?  But  because  he  had  offended  his- 
father  and  was  not  permitted  to  approach  him,  he  sent  away  his 
wife  and  drove  forth  his  son,  and  would  not  for  all  (the  rest 
of)  his  life  receive  any  cherishing  attentions  from  them.  He 
settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  if  he  did  not  act  in  this  way, 
his  would  be  the  greatest  of  crimes.  Such  and  nothing  more  is 
the  case  of  Chang-tze.” 

Shun,  one  of  the  three  sage  Emperors  of  China,  is  contin¬ 
ually  held  up  as  a  model  of  filial  piety.  His  parents  were 
evil-minded  and  constantly  abused  their  pious  and  righteous 
son.  Shun  bore  their  abuse  without  a  murmur  and  by  his 
matchless  exhibition  of  filial  piety  finally  reformd  them.  AYhen 
the  Emperor  Yao  wisht  an  efficient  colleague,  Shun,  who  had 
become  famous  because  of  his  filial  piety,  was  recommended  to 
him  and  in  time  occupied  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  classics 
contain  many  references  to  him,  especially  the  Book  of  History 

4 

and  Mencius.  Confucius’  estimate  of  Shun  is  recorded  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  XXII,  1  and  2, — 

“  The  master  said,  1  How  greatly  filial  was  Shun!  His  vir¬ 
tue  was  that  of  a  sage ;  his  dignity  was  the  imperial  throne ; 
his  riches  were  all  within  the  four  seas.  He  offerd  his  sacrifices 
in  his  ancestral  temple,  and  his  descendants  preservd  the  sacri¬ 
fices  to  himself. 

“  ‘  Therefore  having  such  great  virtue,  it  could  not  be  hut  that 
he  should  obtain  the  throne,  that  he  should  obtain  those  riches, 
that  he  should  obtain  his  fame,  that  he  should  attain  to  his  long 
life.’  ” 

It  can  he  seen  from  the  second  half  of  the  above  quotation 
that  filial  piety  is  not  without  its  rewards.  While  not  all  men 
receive  the  empire  as  did  Shun,  yet  to  all  men  of  true  filial 
piety  will  come  great  blessings,  especially  riches  and  long  life. 
In  the  Shi  Ging  or  Book  of  Poetry,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
sacrifice  of  fruit  spirits,  and  a  red  bull  to  the  ancestors.  This 
is  followd  (II,  VI,  VI,  6)  by 

1 1  Then  we  present,  then  we  offer; 

All  around  the  fragrance  is  diffused. 
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Complete  and  brilliant  is  the  sacrificial  servis; 

Grandly  come  our  ancestors. 

They  will  reward  their  descendants  with  great  blessings, 

Long  life,  years  without  end.  ’  ’ 

But  the  inevitable  fact  remaind  that  not  all  men  were  thus 
rewarded  for  their  lives  of  filial  piety.  So  it  is  declard  that  if 
the  man  himself  does  not  receive  this  reward,  at  some  future 
date  his  descendants  will.  In  this  way  the  element  of  reward 
enters  very  largely  into  the  practis  of  filial  piety. 

The  teachings  of  the  universalistic  religion  in  regard  to  life 
after  deth  are  not  at  all  clear.  At  deth  the  dual  soul  of  man 
returns  to  the  principles  from  which  it  comes,  that  is,  the  shen 
or  spirit  returns  to  the  yang  principle,  and  the  gwei  or  specter 
returns  to  the  yin  principle,  or  to  the  earth.  But  just  what 
the  state  of  these  two  souls  is  after  deth  is  not  clear.  Either 
Confucius  could  form  no  conception  or  had  receivd  nothing 
from  the  past,  for  he  gives  very  little  teaching  on  the  subject. 
In  fact  we  are  told  that  he  avoided  the  subject.  In  the 
Analects,  VII,  XX,  is  found,  “  The  subjects  on  which  the 
master  did  not  talk  were  : — prodigious  things,  feats  of  strength, 
disorder,  and  spiritual  beings.”  On  several  occasions,  however, 
he  was  askt  direct  questions  on  the  subject.  Thus  in  the 
Analects,  XI,  XI,  “  Ke-loo  askt  about  serving  the  spirits  (of 
the  ded).  The  Master  said,  ‘  While  you  are  not  able  to  serve 
men,  how  can  you  serve  spirits  ?  ’  Ke-loo  added,  ‘  I  venture  to 
ask  about  deth.’  He  was  answered,  ‘  While  you  do  not  know 
life,  how  can  you  know  about  deth  ?’  ”  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Confucius  did  not  consider  the  subject  a  profitable  one. 
Thus  in  the  Analects,  VI,  XX,  “Fan  ch’e  askt  what  consti¬ 
tuted  wisdom.  The  master  said,  ‘  To  give  one’s  self  ernestly  to 
the  duties  due  to  men,  and,  while  respecting  spiritual  beings, 
to  keep  aloof  from  them,  may  be  cald  wisdom.’  ”  However  an 
insight  is  obtaind  into  the  thots  of  the  sage  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,  XVI.  “  The  master  said,  ‘  How  abundantly  do 
spiritual  beings  display  the  powers  that  belong  to  them.  We 
look  for  them  but  we  do  not  see  them ;  we  listen  to,  but  do  not 
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hear  them ;  jet  they  enter  into  all  things,  and  there  is  nothing 
without  them.  They  cause  all  the  people  in  the  empire  to  fast 
and  purify  themselvs  and  array  themselvs  in  their  richest 
dresses,  in  order  to  attend  at  their  sacrifices.  Then,  like  over¬ 
flowing  water,  they  seem  to  be  over  the  heds  and  on  the  right 
and  left  (of  their  worshippers).’  ”  Another  hint  of  the  belief 
of  the  ancients  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Poetry,  III,  III,  II, — 

“Say  not,  ‘No  one  can  see  me  here; 

The  place  is  secret.  ’  Be  in  fear. 

'  The  spirits  come,  but  when  and  where 

No  one  beforehand  can  declare. 

The  more  we  should  not  spirits  slight, 

But  ever  feel  as  in  their  sight.” 

Altho  the  teachings  of  the  classics  are  not  very  clear  as 
regards  life  after  deth,  from  other  sources  we  get  a  view  of  the 
future  state  somewhat  resembling  the  teachings  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics  in  regard  to  hades.  The  future  life  is  very 
dim  and  shadowy.  In  general  it  much  resembles  the  life  on 
earth  in  that  the  requisites  for  happiness  here  are  also  necessary 
in  the  future  world.  Thus  the  pious  son  provides  his  deceased 
father  with  a  dwelling,  money,  clothes,  food,  sedan-chair,  chair- 
carriers  and  other  servants,  and  all  other  things  thot  necessary 
for  happiness  during  life.  The  food  is  provided  at  the  proper 
sacrifices,  the  other  things  are  provided  by  burning  paper 
models  of  them.  If  a  son  is  faithful  in  performing  the  require¬ 
ments  of  filial  piety,  he  will  receive  great  blessings  from  the 
deceased  ancestor.  Here,  however,  Buddhism  has  added  a  new 
element,  adopted  by  Daoism,  of  a  judgment  after  deth  and 
severe  punishments  in  purgatory  for  those  falling  short  of  the 
requird  standard.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  pay  the  priests 
to  release  the  lovd  one  from  purgatory  by  prayers  and  magical 
formulas. 

As  stated  above,  the  gwei  or  yin  element  of  the  soul  returns 
to  the  earth.  It  is  believd  to  live  in  the  grave.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  provide  splendid  coffins  and  graves  for  the  de¬ 
ceased  ancestors.  Offerings  must  be  made  at  the  grave  and 
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honors  paid,  lest  the  gwei  become  angry  and  bring  evil  fortune 
upon  the  descendants.  The  gwei  or  specters  of  unburied  bodies, 
having  no  home,  wander  around  the  land  seeking  a  home  and 
doing  much  evil.  Great  precautions  are  taken  by  the  people 
against  these  specters. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  between  caring  for  the  happiness  of 
the  shen  or  spirit  and  providing  it  with  all  the  needs  of  the 
future  spirit  world,  and  caring  for  the  happiness  of  the  gwei 
and  providing  it  with  a  suitable  earthly  home,  the  filial  son 
must  be  under  considerable  expense.  That  Confucius  saw  this 
fact  and  yet  at  the  same  time  well  knew  the  people  whom  he 
was  teaching  is  shown  by  his  saying  recorded  in  the  Gia  Yu  or 
Book  of  Family  Sayings,  II,  I,  “  Tsze-kung  askt  Confucius 
whether  the  ded  had  knowledge  or  not  of  the  servises  rendered 
them.  The  master  replied,  ‘  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  ded  have 
such  knowledge,  I  am  afraid  that  filial  sons  and  dutiful  grand¬ 
sons  would  injure  their  substance  in  paying  the  last  offises  to 
the  departed ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  ded  have  not  such 
knowledge,  I  am  afraid  that  unfilial  sons  would  leave  their 
parents  unburied.  You  need  not  wish  to  lern  whether  the  ded 
have  such  knowledge  or  not.  There  is  no  present  urgency  about 
the  point.  Hereafter  you  will  know  it  for  yourselvs.’  ”  How¬ 
ever  in  spite  of  these  words  of  “  the  master  ”  many  Chinese 
families  have  been  and  are  kept  impoverisht  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  filial  piety. 

The  gods  in  the  universalistic  religion  are  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  heven,  earth,  sun,  moon,  hills,  rivers,  etc.,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  ded.  The  worship  of  these  gods  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  proper  authorities.  For  instance  only  the  Emperor  can 
sacrifice  to  heven  and  earth,  and  only  princes  and  officials  of 
certain  rank  to  the  different  hills  and  streams.  The  bed  of  a 
family  sacrifices  to  its  ancestors.  The  son  sacrifices  to  his 
parents.  Thus  the  state  has  left  little  room  for  worship  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people.  To  answer  the 
needs  of  their  religious  nature,  a  great  number  of  gods  has  been 
formd  by  deifying  certain  prominent  heroes  of  ancient  times. 
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Tims  the  gods  of  war  are  deifications  of  famous  generals;  of 
medicine  of  famous  physicians;  and  so  on.  Every  locality, 
family,  and  trade  may  have  its  separate  deity.  To  these  have 
been  added  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  So  that  today  China  is 
just  about  as  badly  overridden  with  gods  as  it  is  with  gweis. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Christian  circles  that  salvation  is 
character.  In  other  words,  salvation  is  the  attainment  of  char¬ 
acter  like  unto  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  and 
Savior.  Therefore  Christianity  claims  the  right  to  be  judgd 
by  its  highest  product,  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  only  fair  to  judge  the  universalistic  religion 
of  China  by  the  character  and  teachings  of  the  greatest  men  it 
has  produced.  As  Confucius  is  universally  given  the  preemi¬ 
nent  position,  and  as  the  Confucian  Classics  are  the  bibles  of 
universalism,  a  study  of  the  man  of  character  as  drawn  by 
Confucius  and  his  disciples  is  necessary  that  we  may  under¬ 
stand  just  what  are  the  exact  ethical  demands  of  universalism. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  classics  there  are  five  duties 
which  hold  universally  among  men.  These  are  stated  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  XX,  8,  “  The  duties  of  universal  obliga¬ 
tion  are  five,  and  the  virtues  wherewith  they  are  practist  are 
three.  The  duties  are  those  between  soveren  and  minister,  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son,  between  husband  and  wife,  between  elder 
brother  and  younger,  and  those  belonging  to  the  intercourse  of 
frends.  These  five  are  the  duties  of  universal  obligation. 
Knowledge,  mangnanimity  and  energy,  these  three,  are  the 
virtues  universally  binding.  And  the  means  by  which  they 
carry  the  duties  into  practis  is  singleness.”  This  singleness  is 
described  by  Dr.  Legge,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation,  as  single¬ 
ness  of  soul  in  the  apprehension  and  practis  of  the  mean. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  man  of  character — supe¬ 
rior  man — must  walk  according  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
Thus  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  II,  1,  “  Chungne  said,  4  The 
superior  man  embodies  the  course  of  the  mean ;  the  mean  man 
acts  contrary  to  it.’  ”  And  in  the  same  classic,  I,  4  and  5, 
“  While  there  are  no  stirrings  of  plesure,  anger,  sorrow,  or  j  oy, 
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the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  equilibrium.  When 
these  feelings  have  been  stird  and  they  act  in  their  due  degree, 
there  ensues  what  may  he  cald  the  state  of  harmony.  This  equi¬ 
librium  is  the  great  root  from  which  grows  all  human  actings 
in  the  world,  and  this  harmony  is  the  universal  path  which 
they  all  should  pursue.  Let  the  states  of  equilibrium  and 
harmony  exist  in  perfection,  and  a  happy  order  will  prevail 
thruout  heven  and  earth,  and  all  things  will  be  nourisht  and 
flourish.” 

Men  must  neither  go  beyond  or  come  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  mean.  Confucius  brings  this  out  in  the  Analects, 
XI,  XV,  “  Tsze-kung  askt  which  of  the  two,  Sze  or  Shang  was 
the  superior.  The  master  said,  ‘  Sze  goes  beyond  the  due 
mean,  and  Shang  does  not  come  up  to  it.’  ‘  Then,’  said  Tsze- 
kung,  ‘the  superiority  is  with  Sze,  I  suppose.’  The  master 
said,  ‘  To  go  beyond  is  as  wrong  as  to  fall  short.’  ”  And  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  X,  5,  Confucius  says,  “  Therefore,  the 
superior  man.  cultivates  a  frendly  harmony  without  being 
weak, — How  firm  is  he  in  his  forcefulness !  He  stands  erect 
in  the  middle  without  inclining  to  either  side, — How  firm  is 
he  in  his  forcefulness!  When  good  principles  prevail  in  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  does  not  change  from  what 
he  was  in  retirement, — How  firm  is  he  in  his  forcefulness ! 
When  bad  principles  prevail  in  the  country,  he  maintains 
his  course  to  deth  without  changing;  How  firm  is  he  in  his 
forcefulness !  ”  Thus  it  is  by  being  in  harmony  with  the 
universe  and  walking  the  path  of  the  mean  that  true  character 
is  attaind. 

This  brings  out  at  once  the  force  of  Confucius’  statement 
that  knowledge  is  one  of  the  virtues  universally  binding.  How 
can  a  man  follow  the  true  mean  if  he  does  not  know  what  the 
true  mean  is  ?  And  the  only  way  to  acquire  that  knowledge  is 
by  ernest  study  of  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity.  By  a  careful  study  of  these  grand  figures  of  the  past 
a  man  may  lem  the  way  in  which  they  walkt  and  turn  his 
footsteps  after  them.  They  ernestly  followd  the  path  of  the 
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mean  and  men  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  their  example. 
It  is  thus  quite  easy  to  see  the  logic  of  the  Chinese  system 
which  for  centuries  held  as  the  one  and  only  requirement  for 
entrance  into  official  life  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  literature. 
For  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  classics  is  found  the  knowledge  of 
the  mean,  the  way  of  harmony  of  the  universe,  of  heven  and 
earth,  of  the  empire,  the  state,  the  family,  and  the  individual ; 
then  in  what  other  way  can  a  man  gain  the  true  theory  of 
government  than  by  a  study  of  these  classics  ?  Therefore  for 
centuries  the  officials  of  China  have  been  recruited  from  the 
literary  classes.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  serve 
the  empire  by  entering  official  life,  the  literati  of  China  have 
a  double  reason  for  acquiring  lerning  and  thus  a  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  universe ;  first  that  they  may  attain  perfect  charac¬ 
ter,  and,  second,  that  they  may,  by  means  of  this  perfect  char¬ 
acter,  properly  serve  the  empire. 

The  man  of  character  must  be  righteous.  Analects,  IV, 
XVI,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  The  mind  of  the  superior  man  is 
conversant  with  righteousness.’  ”  His  thots  must  be  pure. 
Analects,  II,  II,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  In  the  book  of  poetry  are 
three  hundred  pieces,  but  the  design  of  them  all  may  be  embract 
in  that  one  sentence, — (  Have  no  depravd  thots.’”  (See  Shi 
Gring,  IV,  II,  I,  4)  If  he  has  faults  he  must  give  them  up. 
Analects,  XV,  XXIX,  “  The  master  said,  1  To  have  faults  and 
not  to  reform  them,  this,  indeed,  should  be  pronounct  having 
faults.’  ”  He  always  acts  according  to  true  virtue.  Analects, 
IV,  V,  “  The  superior  man  does  not,  even  for  the  space  of  a 
single  meal,  act  contrary  to  virtue.  In  moments  of  haste  he 
cleaves  to  it.  In  seasons  of  danger  he  cleaves  to  it.”  Thus 
even  his  love  of  valor  is  temperd  by  righteousness,  that  is,  he 
is  valorous  only  when  his  cause  is  righteous.  Analects,  XVII, 
XXIII,  “  Tsze-loo  said,  ‘  Hoes  the  superior  man  esteem  valor  ?  ’ 
The  master  said,  ‘  The  superior  man  holds  righteousness  to  be 
of  highest  importance.  A  man  in  a  superior  situation,  having 
valor  without  righteousness,  will  be  gnilty  of  insubordination ; 
one  of  the  lower  people,  having  valor  without  righteousness, 
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will  commit  robbery.’  ”  But  when  the  cause  of  the  man  of 
character  is  righteous,  he  upholds  it  against  all  odds.  Mencius, 
II,  I,  II,  7,  “  If  on  self-examination,  I  find  that  I  am  not 
righteous,  shall  I  not  be  afraid  of  (a  common  man  in  his) 
loose  garments  of  hair-cloth ;  if  on  self-examination  I  find  that 
I  am  upright,  I  will  go  forward  against  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.’’ 

This  righteousness  of  man  is  completed  by  certain  other 
virtues.  Analects,  XV,  XVII,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  The 
superior  man  in  everything  considers  righteousness  to  be 
essential.  He  performs  it  according  to  the  rules  of  propriety. 
He  brings  it  forth  in  humility.  He  completes  it  with  sin¬ 
cerity.  This  is  indeed  a  superior  man.’  ” 

Righteousness  must  therefore  be  performd  in  accordance 

with  the  rules  of  propriety.  The  classics  lay  great  stress  on 

these  rules.  A  number  of  works  treet  on  this  subject,  of  which, 

perhaps,  the  most  important  is  the  one  numberd  among  the 

nine  classics,  the  Li  Gi  or  Record  of  Rites.  In  this  volume 

most  complete  rules  are  given  to  govern  the  actions  of  the  truly 

righteous  on  all  occasions,  in  all  social  and  religious  ceremonies 

and  rites,  and  in  fact,  in  practically  every  act  in  a  man's  life. 

The  observance  of  these  rules  is  necessarv  to  the  establishment 

«/ 

of  true  character.  The  words  of  Confucius  to  his  son  bring 
this  out  clearly.  Analects,  XVI,  XII,  3,  “  If  you  have  not 
lemd  the  rules  of  propriety,  it  is  impossible  for  the  character 
to  be  establisht."  On  another  occasion  he  states  the  same  fact. 
Analects,  XX,  III,  2,  “Without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  propriety,  it  is  impossible  for  the  character  to  be 
establisht.”  For  a  man  to  sacrifice  to  his  ancestors,  to  bury 
his  ded,  to  hold  offis,  to  pay  visits,  to  receive  calls,  or  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  duties  of  life,  without  observing  the  rules  of 
propriety  would  be  unrighteousness.  However  the  ideal  of 
propriety  is  that  it  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  feelings  and 
life  of  the  man  of  character.  It  must  not  be  merely  assumd 
for  the  occasion.  This  is  the  argument  of  Mencius  in  VII, 
II,  XXXIII,  2,  “  When  all  the  movements  of  the  countenance 
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and  every  turn  (of  the  body)  are  exactly  according  to  pro¬ 
priety,  that  shows  the  greatest  degree  of  complete  virtue.” 
Confucius  was  noted  for  his  love  of  ceremony  and  politeness, 
being  careful,  even  when  seriously  ill,  to  observe  every  require¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  of  propriety. 

Righteousness  must  be  brot  forth  with  humility.  Great  stress 
is  laid  on  this  fact.  This  is  seen  in  the  words  of  Confucius  as 
recorded  in  the  Analects,  I,  I,  3,  “  Is  he  not  a  man  of  complete 
virtue  who  feels  no  discomposure  tho  men  take  no  note  of 
him  ?  ”  And  again  in  the  same  classic,  XV,  XVII,  “  The 
master  said,  ‘  The  superior  man  is  distrest  by  his  want  of 
ability.  He  is  not  distrest  by  men’s  not  knowing  him.’  ”  The 
rules  of  propriety  are  workt  out  with  the  idea  that  men  should 
be  humble.  It  is  to  be  feard,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  humility  is  assumd,  for  there  is  no  prouder  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  Chinese,  especially  the  literary 
and  official  classes. 

Righteousness  is  completed  with  sincerity.  Certainly  no 
greater  stress  can  be  laid  on  truthfulness  than  is  laid  in  the 
Chinese  classics.  It  is  one  of  the  four  things  which  are  given 
special  mention  among  the  teachings  of  Confucius.  Analects, 
VII,  XXIV,  “  There  were  four  things  which  the  master  taught, 
— letters,  ethics,  devotion  of  soul,  and  truthfulness.”  The 
attainment  of  sincerity  is  necessary  to  man.  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean,  XXV,  “  Sincerity  is  that  whereby  self-completion  is 
effected,  and  its  way  is  that  by  which  man  must  direct  himself.” 
And  in  the  Analects,  II,  XXII,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  I  do  not 
know  how  a  man  without  truthfulness  is  to  get  along.  How 
can  a  large  carriage  be  made  to  go  without  a  cross-bar  to  yoke 
the  oxen  to,  or  a  small  carriage  without  the  arrangement  for 
yoking  the  horses  ?  ”  Sincerity  is  necessary  to  man  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  universe  or  Dao.  Doctrine 
of  the  Mean,  XX,  18,  “  Sincerity  is  the  way  of  heven,  the 
attainment  of  sincerity  the  way  of  man.  He  who  possesses 
sincerity  is  he  who,  without  an  effort,  hits  what  is  right,  and 
apprehends,  without  the  exercise  of  thot; — he  is  the  sage  who 
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naturally  and  easily  embodies  the  right  way.  He  who  attains 
to  sincerity  is  he  who  chooses  what  is  good  and  firmly  holds 
fast  to  it.”  And  in  the  same  classic,  XXII,  “  It  is  only  he 
that  is  possest  of  the  most  complete  sincerity  that  can  exist 
under  heven,  who  can  give  its  full  development  to  his  nature. 
Able  to  give  its  full  development  to  his  own  nature,  he  can  do 
the  same  to  the  nature  of  other  men.  Able  to  give  its  full 
development  to  the  nature  of  other  men,  he  can  give  their  full 
development  to  the  nature  of  animals  and  things.  Able  to 
give  their  full  development  to  the  natures  of  creatures  and 
things,  he  can  assist  the  transforming  and  nourishing  powers 
of  heven  and  earth,  he  may  with  heven  and  earth  form  a 
ternion.”  And  in  XXVI,  5,  “  So  large  and  substantial  the 
individual  possest  of  it  is  the  co-equal  of  earth.  So  high  and 
brilliant,  it  makes  him  the  co-equal  of  heven.  So  far-reaching 
and  long-continuing,  it  makes  him  infinite.”  This  makes  clear 
why  it  is,  as  stated  above,  that  the  man  possest  of  sincerity  can 
foretell  future  events. 

However  the  teachings  of  Confucius  in  regard  to  truthful¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  do  not  always  harmonize.  For  instance, 
when  these  virtues  are  found  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
other  requirements  of  the  universalistic  religion,  truthfulness 
always  yields.  The  classic  instance  of  filial  piety  clashing  with 
truth  is  found  in  the  Analects,  XIII,  XVIII,  “The  Duke  of 
She  informd  Confucius,  saying,  ‘  Among  us  there  are  those 
who  may  be  styld  upright  in  their  conduct.  If  their  father 
has  stolen  a  sheep,  they  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact.’ 

“  Confucius  said,  ‘  Among  us  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
those  who  are  upright  are  different  from  this.  The  father 
conceals  the  misconduct  of  the  son,  and  the  son  conceals  the 
misconduct  of  the  father.  Uprightness  is  to  be  found  in  this.” 

The  same  thing  is  true  when  truthfulness  clashes  with 
humility.  Mang  Che-fan,  an  officer  of  Loo,  distinguish  him¬ 
self  at  the  time  his  army  sufferd  a  severe  defeat  by  remaining 
in  the  rear  to  cover  the  retreat.  Confucius’  comments  on  the 
humility  of  the  brave  officer  are  found  in  the  Analects,  VI, 
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XIII,  “  The  master  said,  ( Mang  Che-fan  does  not  boast  of  his 
merit.  Being  in  the  rear  on  an  occasion  of  flight,  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  the  gate,  he  whipt  np  his  horse  saying,  ‘  It 
is  not  that  I  dare  to  he  last.  My  horses  would  not  advanced  ” 
In  his  own  daily  life  Confucius  did  not  hesitate  to  send  a 
false  message  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Analects,  XVII,  XX,  “  Jo 
Pei  wisht  to  see  Confucius,  but  Confucius  declind,  on  the 
ground  of  being  sick,  to  see  him.  When  the  bearer  of  this 
message  went  out  the  door,  he  took  his  harpsichord  and  sang  to 
it,  in  order  that  Pei  might  hear  him.”  And  the  historical 
works  of  Confucius  are  a  stumbling  block  to  his  admirers 
among  foren  scholars  in  China  because  of  their  distortion  of 
fact,  and  many  of  them  have,  for  this  reason,  tried  to  prove 
that  he  never  wrote  the  historical  works  ascribd  to  him.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Confucius  and  his  school  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  high  ideal  of  truth  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus. 
The  modern  Chinese  are  utterly  unable  to  understand  the 
principle  of  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  and  at  any  cost.  To  the 
frends  of  China  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  is  more  greatly 
needed  in  China  today  than  a  living  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  truth. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  classics  are  somewhat  de¬ 
ficient  in  their  teachings  of  love.  It  is  said  in  the  Analects, 
I,  VI,  “  The  master  said  ‘  A  youth  .  .  .  should  overflow  in 
love  to  all,  .  .  ”  And  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  XX,  5 

u  Benevolence  is  the  characteristic  element  of  humanity,  and 
the  great  exercise  of  it  is  in  loving  relatives.”  The  idea  of 
love  comes  out  in  the  Confucian  statement  of  the  golden  rule. 
Analects,  XV,  XXIII,  “  Tsze-kung  askt,  saying,  ‘  Is  there  one 
word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practis  for  all  one’s  life  ? ? 
The  master  said,  ‘  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  rule  ?  What  you 
do  not  want  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made,  somewhat  varied  and  always  in  the  negativ, 
in  several  other  places  in  the  classics,  Analects,  V,  XI,  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  XIII,  3,  and  is  enlarged  in  the  Da 
Hsioh,  or  Great  Lerning,  X,  2.  It  is  evident  however  that 
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Confucius  did  not  understand  the  true  requirements  of  love. 
Lao  Dzi  in  the  Dao  Deli  Ging,  had  taught  that  kindness  should 
be  returnd  for  injury.  When  this  teaching  was  announct  to 
Confucius  he  rejected  it,  the  conversation  being  recorded  in 
the  Analects,  XIV,  XXXVI. 

“  Some  one  said,  1  What  do  you  say  concerning  the  principle 
that  injury  should  be  recompenst  with  kindness  ? 7  “  The  mas¬ 
ter  said,  ‘  With  what  then  will  you  recompense  kindness  ? 
Recompense  injury  with  justis,  and  recompense  kindness  with 
kindness.7  77 

Contemporary  with  Mencius  livd  a  philosopher  namd  Mih 
Tieh,  who  taught  that  men  should  love  each  other  equally. 
Mencius  most  strenuously  combated  this  theory  on  the  ground 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  peculiar  affection  due  to  a  father. 
Mencius,  III,  II,  IX,  9,  “  Mill’s  principle  is  to  love  all  equally ; 
which  leaves  no  place  for  the  peculiar  affection  due  to  a  father. 
But  to  acknowledge  neither  ruler  or  father  is  to  be  in  the  state 
of  a  beast.77  Mill’s  defense  of  his  doctrine  was  very  weak  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  even  he  did  not  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  love.  The  Confucian  school  entirely  overthrew  the 
school  of  Mih  and  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  Chinese  have 
no  such  conception  of  love  as  that  given  in  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  and  such  a  practical  commentary  of  love  as  that 
given  by  Paul  in  I  Cor:13  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand. 

From  the  description  of  the  religion  of  China  given  above, 
it  follows  that  the  man  of  character  must  praetis  that  root  of 
all  benevolent  actions,  filial  piety.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  Chinese  people  praetis  their  filial  love  after  the 
recipients  are  ded,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  And 
yet  there  are  many  instances  of  true  filial  piety,  and  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  practises  it  in  a  mesure.  Parents  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  children  in  large  numbers.  In  fact  it  is  a 
serious  cause  of  educational  and  economical  backwardness. 
The  son  must  leave  school  before  his  education  is  finisht  that 
he  may  take  some  lucrativ  position  and  support  his  parents. 
Too  many  men  who  ought  to  be  producers  of  welth  are  para- 
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sites  living  on  the  welth  produced  by  the  son.  While,  as  it  is 
stated  above,  families  frequently  impoverish  themselves  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  that  filial  piety  makes  in 
caring  for  their  deceased  ancestors. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  where  does  man  get  the 
power  to  acquire  and  assimilate  all  these  virtues,  such  as 
knowledge,  righteousness,  propriety,  truth,  humility,  and  filial 
piety.  The  soul  of  man  is  in  harmony  with  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  hence  the  nature  of  man  is  likewise  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  the  universe  and  is  therefore  good.  The  classics 
are  quite  emphatic  in  teaching  that  the  nature  of  man  is  good. 
Especially  in  the  teachings  of  Mencius  do  we  find  this  doctrine 
brot  to  its  highest  perfection.  He  compares  the  goodness  of 
man’s  nature  to  water  which  always  flows  down  hill.  Mencius, 
YI,  I,  II,  2,  “  The  (tendency  of)  man’s  nature  to  goodness  is 
like  the  (tendency  of)  water  to  flow  downwards.  There  is 
none  hut  has  (this  tendency  to)  goodness,  (just  as)  water  flows 
downward.  How  by  striking  water  and  causing  it  to  leap 
upward,  you  may  make  it  go  over  your  forehed;  and  by 
damming  it  and  leading  it,  you  may  cause  it  to  go  up  hill ;  but 
are  (such  movements  according  to)  the  nature  of  water  ?  It  is 
the  force  applied  which  causes  them.  In  the  case  of  man’s 
being  made  to  do  what  is  not  good,  his  nature  is  delt  with  in 
this  way.”  He  also  compares  it  to  barley.  Mencius,  YI,  I, 
YII,  2,  “  There  now  is  barley. — Let  the  seed  be  sown  and 
coverd  up ;  the  ground  being  the  same,  and  the  time  of  sowing 
also  the  same ;  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  when  the  full  time  has 
come  it  is  all  found  to  be  ripe.  Altho  there  may  be  inequalities 
(of  produce),  that  is  owing  to  (the  difference  of)  the  soil  as 
rich  or  poor,  to  the  (unequal)  nourishment  afforded  by  rain 
and  dew,  and  to  the  different  ways  in  which  man  has  performd 
his  business.”  In  other  words,  put  a  man  in  the  proper  environ¬ 
ment  and  his  life  will  he  good.  Confucius  is  quite  positiv  in 
his  statement  that  men  have  within  themselvs  the  strength  to 
acquire  character.  Analects,  IY,  YI,  2,  “  Is  any  one  able  for 
one  day  to  apply  his  strength  to  virtue  ?  I  have  not  seen  the 
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case  in  which  his  strength  would  be  insufficient.”  And  in 
Mencius,  VII,  II,  XXXI,  “  Mencius  said,  ‘  All  men  have 
some  things  which  they  cannot  bear  (to  see)  : — extend  that 
feeling  to  what  they  can  bear  and  the  result  would  be  benevo¬ 
lence.  All  men  have  some  things  which  they  will  not  do: — 
extend  that  feeling  to  the  things  which  they  will  do,  and  right¬ 
eousness  will  be  the  result.”  Dr.  Legge  comments  on  these 
words  of  Mencius  as  follows, — “  A  man  has  only  to  give  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  principles  of  good  which  are  natural  to  him 
and  show  themselvs  in  some  things,  to  he  entirely  good  and 
correct.” 

But  here  is  the  great  mass  of  common  people,  by  nature 
good,  and  yet  lacking  that  knowledge  of  the  classics  that  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  path  of  the  mean.  What  provision  is 
made  for  them  ?  God  has  given  them  rulers  to  guide  them  in 
the  way.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  History,  IV,  III,  2,  “  The 
great  God  has  conferd  (even)  on  the  inferior  people  a  moral 
sense,  compliance  with  which  will  show  their  nature  invariably 
right.  To  make  them  tranquilly  pursue  the  course  which  it 
would  indicate  is  the  work  of  the  soveren.”  And  in  the  same 
classic,  IV,  II,  II,  2,  “  Heven  gives  birth  to  the  people  with 
such  desires,  that  without  a  ruler,  they  must  fall  into  all  dis¬ 
orders  ;  and  heven  again  gives  birth  to  the  man  of  intelligence 
whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  them.”  Xot  by  laws  but  by  his 
example  is  the  soveren  to  lead  his  people.  Analects,  II,  III. 

The  master  said,  “  If  the  people  are  led  by  laws  and  uni¬ 
formity  is  sought  to  be  given  them  by  punishments,  they  will 
try  to  avoid  the  punishment  hut  have  no  sense  of  shame. 

“  If  they  are  led  by  virtue  and  uniformity  sought  to  be  given 
them  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  they  will  have  the  sense  of 
shame  and  moreover  will  become  good.” 

And  the  words  of  Confucius  in  the  Analects,  XIII,  IV,  3, 
“  If  a  superior  man  (ruler)  loves  propriety,  the  people  will  not 
dare  not  to  be  reverent.  If  he  love  righteousness,  the  people  will 
not  dare  not  to  submit  (to  his  example).  If  he  love  good  faith, 
the  people  will  not  dare  not  to  be  sincere.  Xow  when  these 
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things  obtain,  the  people  from  all  quarters  will  come  to  him, 
bearing  their  children  on  their  backs.” 

And  in  Mencius,  IV,  II,  V,  “  Mencius  said,  ‘  If  the  ruler 
be  benevolent,  all  will  be  benevolent ;  if  the  ruler  be  righteous, 
all  will  be  righteous.”  The  ruler  therefore  must  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  setting  this  example  to  the  people.  This  is 
well  brot  out  in  the  Great  Lerning,  IV,  4,  “  Yaou  and  Shun 
led  on  the  empire  with  benevolence  and  the  people  f  ollowd  them. 
Kee  and  Chow  led  on  the  empire  with  violence  and  the  people 
followd  them.  The  orders  which  these  issued  were  contrary  to 
the  practises  which  they  lovd,  and  so  the  people  did  not  follow 
them  (the  orders).  On  this  account  the  ruler  must  be  possest 
of  good  qualities,  and  then  he  may  require  them  in  the  people. 
He  must  not  have  the  bad  qualities  in  himself,  and  then  he  may 
require  that  they  shall  not  be  in  the  people.  Hever  has  there 
been  a  man,  who,  not  having  reference  to  his  own  character  and 
wishes  in  dealing  with  others,  was  able  effectually  to  instruct 
them.”  In  addition  to  the  rulers,  the  scholars  who  know  the 
way  must  instruct  others.  Mencius  shows  this  in  his  words 
recorded  in  V,  I,  VII,  5,  “  Heven’s  plan  in  the  production  of 
this  people  is  this, — that  they  who  are  first  informd,  should 
instruct  those  who  are  later  in  being  informd ;  and  those  who 
first  apprehend  (principles),  should  instruct  those  who  are 
slower  to  do  so.”  And  Confucius  in  the  Analects,  XIV,  XLV, 
“  Tsze-loo  askt  what  constituted  the  superior  man.  The  master 
said,  ‘  The  cultivation  of  himself  in  reverential  carefulness.’ 
‘  And  is  that  all  V  said  Tsze-loo.  ‘  He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to 
give  rest  to  others  ’  was  the  reply.  ‘  And  is  this  all  V  again  askt 
Tsze-loo.  The  master  said,  ‘  He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to  give 
rest  to  all  the  people.  He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to  give  rest  to 
all  the  people: — even  Yaou  and  Shun  were  still  solicitous 
about  this.’  ” 

This  system  breaks  down  under  the  fact  that  the  ruling,  offi¬ 
cial,  and  literary  classes  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  perfect  virtue.  The  classical  books  abound  with 
records  of  the  failure  of  the  rulers  to  be  true  to  their  charge. 
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many  passages  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Poetry,  II,  V, 

“The  angry  terrors  of  compassionate  heven 
Extend  thru  this  lower  world; 

(The  king's)  counsels  and  plans  are  crooked  and  bad; — 
When  will  he  stop  (in  his  course)? 

Counsels  which  are  good  he  will  not  follow, 

And  those  which  are  not  good  he  employs. 

When  I  look  at  his  counsels  and  plans 
I  am  greatly  paind.  ” 

The  suffering  and  sorrow  and  despair  which  follow  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  evil  rule  and  the  consequent  dislocation  of  the  Dao  or 
universe,  is  pitifully  set  forth  in  another  ode  of  the  same  classic, 
II,  IV,  X, 

1 1  Great  and  wide  heven, 

How  is  it  that  you  have  contracted  your  kindness, 

Sending  down  deth  and  famine, 

Destroying  all  thru  the  kingdom? 

Compassionate  heven,  arrayd  in  terrors, 

How  is  it  that  you  exercise  no  forethot,  no  care? 

Let  alone  the  criminals: — 

They  have  sufferd  for  their  offenses; 

But  those  who  have  no  crime 

Are  indiscriminately  involvd  in  ruin." 

As  for  the  present,  it  is  said  that  among  the  official  classes 
in  China,  graft  and  extortion  have  become  fine  arts,  and  the 
misrule  and  consequent  suffering  is  great,  while  the  literary 
group  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  immoral  of  all  the 
classes  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  “  Can  the  blind  guide  the 
blind  ?  shall  they  not  both  fall  into  a  pit  ?” 

In  the  scheme  of  the  universalistic  religion,  woman  has  very 
little  place.  As  female  she  belongs  to  the  yin  or  inferior  prin¬ 
ciple.  She  finds  place  in  one  of  the  five  universal  relations, 
that  of  husband  and  wife.  If  she  has  a  son  her  position  is 
heightend,  as  the  son  pays  filial  reverence  to  both  his  parents. 
If  she  should  happen  to  become  a  widow,  and  during  the 
remaining  years  of  her  life  refuses  to  marry,  triumphal  arches 
will  probably  be  raisd  to  her  memory.  If,  after  deth,  when  she 
appears  before  the  judgment  tribunal,  she  can  show  a  life  of 
complete  virtue,  she  can  then  be  reborn  as  a  man,  and  thus 
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have  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  higher  life  and  virtue  open 
to  the  male.  The  curse  of  concubinage  and  female  slavery  is 
felt  thruout  the  land.  That  many  women  in  China  rule  the 
home  with  a  hand  of  iron  is  true,  but  this  is  due  either  to  force 
of  character  or  unyielding  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  women.  That  many  of  them  are  happy  is  very  often 
due  to  the  fact  that,  knowing  they  cannot  change  their  lot,  they 
make  the  best  of  it.  Dr.  Legge,  in  commenting  on  the  position 
of  woman,  in  his  Religions  of  China ,  page  109,  says,  “  The 
Book  of  Poetry  affords  us  many  peeps  into  the  domestic  life  at 
the  court  of  King  Wan,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Chau,  and 
subsequently  at  many  of  the  feudal  courts.  T’ai-sze,  Wan’s 
queen,  is  the  theme  of  many  pieces,  and  one  of  her  noblest 
qualities  is  her  freedom  from  j  elousy,  even  in  the  welfild  harem 
of  her  lord.  Many  will  think  that  the  force  of  degradation 
could  no  farther  go.” 

Underlying  the  teachings  of  the  classics,  the  student  feels  an 
undercurrent  of  hopelessness  and  despair,  and  in  consequence, 
of  pessimism.  Confucius  turnd  the  eyes  of  his  followers  back 
to  the  past  and  could  find  little  to  praise  in  his  own  day.  A 
number  of  examples  could  be  quoted,  such  as  Analects,  YI, 
VI,  1,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  I  have  not  seen  a  person  who  lovd 
virtue  or  who  hated  what  was  not  virtuous.’  ”  And  IX,  XVII, 
“  The  master  said,  ‘  I  have  not  seen  one  who  loves  virtue  as  he 
loves  beauty.’  ”  And  XYI,  X,  XI,  “  Living  in  retirement  to 
study  their  aims,  and  practising  righteousness  to  carry  out 
their  principles : — I  have  herd  these  words,  but  I  have  not  seen 
such  men.’  ” 

And  XV,  XX Y,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  Even  in  my  (early) 
days,  a  historiographer  would  leave  a  blank  in  his  text,  and  he 
who  had  a  horse  would  lend  him  to  another  to  ride.  Xow, 
alas !  there  are  no  such  things.’  ”  While  his  opinion  of  the 
official  classes  of  his  time  is  found  in  XII,  XX,  4,  Tsze-kung 
finally  inquird,  ‘  Of  what  sort  are  those  of  the  present  day 
who  engage  in  government  ?  ’  The  master  said,  ‘  Pooh,  they 
are  so  many  pecks  and  hampers,  not  worth  being  taken  into 
account.’  ”  Confucius  himself  is  considered  the  highest  type 
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of  character  that  the  universalistic  religion  can  produce.  His 
eulogy,  as  found  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  is  concluded  with 
these  significant  words,  XXXII,  It  is  only  the  individual 
possest  of  the  most  entire  sincerity  that  can  exist  under  heven, 
who  can  adjust  the  great  invariable  relations  of  mankind, 
establish  the  great  fundamental  virtues  of  humanity,  and  know 
the  transforming  and  nourishing  operations  of  heven  and  earth : 
— shall  this  individual  have  any  being  or  anything  beyond 
himself  on  which  he  depends  ? 

“  Call  him  man  in  his  ideal,  how  ernest  he  is !  Call  him  an 
abyss,  how  deep,  he  is !  Call  him  heven,  how  vast  he  is  ! 

“  Who  can  know  him,  but  he  who  is  indeed  quick  in  appre¬ 
hension,  clear  in  discernment,  of  far-reaching  intelligence,  and 
all  embracing  knowledge,  possest  of  all  hevenly  virtue  ?  ”  But 
he  himself  was  convinct  of  a  sense  of  failure  in  his  own  life. 
Analects,  VII,  XXXII,  “  The  master  said,  ‘  In  letters  I  am 
perhaps  equal  to  other  men,  but  the  character  of  the  superior 
man,  carrying  out  in  his  conduct  what  he  professes,  is  what 
I  have  not  attaind  to.’  ”  Altho  convinct  that  he  was  sent  by 
heven  as  a  teacher  and  reformer,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was 
opprest  with  the  fact  of  his  failure  to  induce  the  states  of  his 
day  to  introduce  his  reforms.  He  felt  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  against  him.  Thus  in  the  Analects,  IX,  VIII, 
“  The  master  said,  ‘  The  fung  bird  does  not  come ;  the  river 
sends  forth  no  map : — it  is  all  over  with  me.’  ”  This  pessimism 
underlying  his  teachings  and  life  cannot  but  have  left  deep 
traces  on  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the 
classics. 

At  the  fountain  of  the  universalistic  religion  the  people  of 
China  have  drunk  deeply  and  for  a  long  time.  For  several 
milleniums  it  has  molded  their  thots  and  lives.  Is  it  to  be 
wonderd  at  that  the  pious  Chinaman  should  have  so  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted  the  civilization  of  the  West  with  its  strange 
doctrine  and  systems  of  thot?  He  felt  that  every  innovation 
was  a  direct  dislocation  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe  and 
nothing  but  disaster  could  follow  its  acceptance.  But  the  hard 
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logic  of  fact  lias  broken  down  the  Chinese  walls.  Today  China 
is  welcoming  the  western  civilization.  Her  sons  are  going  by 
the  thousands  to  the  schools  of  Japan  and  the  West  to  bring 
back  from  those  lands  the  best  that  they  have  for  the  revival  of 
their  country.  She  is  establishing  a  system  of  schools  of  her 
own.  In  these  schools  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  schools 
establisht  by  Christian  missionaries,  modern  scientific  thot  is 
being  taught.  That  the  movement  is  one  fild  with  the  gravest 
dangers  is  well  shown  by  the  words  with  which  Professor  De 
Groot  concluded  his  lectures  on  the  “  Religion  of  China  ”  at 
Columbia  University  in  November,  1910 : 

“  It  seems  evident  that  the  only  power  able  to  sap  and  finally 
explode  the  universalistic  religion  is  sound  science,  based  on 
experimental  and  mathematical  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  But  science  is  as  yet  not  even  born  in  China.  Should 
the  time  come  when  it  is  seriously  cultivated,  then,  no  dout, 
a  complete  revolution  in  her  religion,  philosophy,  ethics,  liter¬ 
ature,  political  institutions  and  customs  cannot  stay  away,  by 
which  China  must  either  be  thoroly  disorganizd  and  mind  or 
thoroly  regenerated.  Then  China  shall  cease  to  be  China,  the 
Chinese  no  longer  be  Chinese.4 

“  An  enormous  process,  which  has  alredy  begun  its  work  of 
demolition  under  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  foreners. 
A  civilization  which  is  even  older  than  our  own,  and  which  for 
some  thousands  of  years  has  outlivd  the  most  destructiv  storms, 
recusitating  gloriously  after  every  devastating  rebellion,  after 
every  change  of  dynasty,  after  every  invasion  of  barbarians, 
like  a  phenix  from  the  fire, — such  a  civilization,  so  strong,  so 
deeply  rooted,  so  tenacious,  is  not  attackt  without  offering  re¬ 
sistance.  China  has  no  second  system  in  store  to  put  in  place 
of  the  old;  the  deth  of  the  old  must,  accordingly,  mean  total 
disorganization,  anarchy,  destruction, — in  short,  the  fullest 
realization  of  her  own  holy  doctrine,  that  when  the  Dao  is 
deserted,  catastrophes  and  ruin  are  inevitable.  Will  this 

4 1  am  under  great  obligations  to  Professor  DeGroot  for  kindly  writing 
out  the  above  quotation  for  me  from  memory  in  the  absence  of  his  manu¬ 
script. — J.  F.  B. 
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terrible  prospect  prove  powerful  enough  to  detain  the  nation 
and  its  government  from  the  path  of  renovation?  Will  the 
party  of  conservatism,  which  no  dout  has  the  presentiment  that 
alteration  means  self-murder,  hold  its  ground  and  prove  that 
the  old  Dao  of  the  universe  and  mankind  is  indeed  indestruc¬ 
tible?  Sooner  or  later  history  will  give  the  answer,  but  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  a  great  fatality  looming  on  the  horizon  of 
poor  China.  Should  the  order  of  the  world  have  decreed  that  it 
shall  do  its  cruel  work,  then  may  its  last  day  not  be  for  that 
hapless  nation  the  crack  of  doom.” 

There  can  be  no  dout  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe  will  undermine  the  basic  principles  of  the  uni- 
versalistic  religion.  When  that  religion  falls,  what  has  science 
to  put  in  its  place  ?  A  true  knowledge  of  the  universe  in  itself 
cannot  raise  the  ethical  and  religious  standards  of  a  nation, 
cannot  bring  peace  to  its  people.  Almost  invariably  the  mere 
study  of  science  has  led  to  atheism.  For  centuries  the  Chinese 
literati  have  been  given  to  atheistic  speculations  and  they  need 
no  encouragement  to  continue  them.  Such  a  religious  anarchy 
as  that  can  hardly  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  religious 
condition  of  China.  Surely  any  religion  is  better  than  none. 
Therefore  it  seems  evident  that  the  study  of  science,  vitally 
necessary  as  it  is,  needs  some  supplementary  force  to  guide  it, 
or  rather,  that  the  teaching  of  science  must  be  but  a  part  of 
some  larger  greater  force  introduced  into  the  life  and  harts  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

That  new  life  which  China  needs  is  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  modern  western  civilization,  with  all  its  glaring  faults  and 
inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemd,  still  is 
in  a  great  mesure  good,  and  the  very  hart  and  center  of  that 
which  is  good  is  His  life  and  teachings.  It  is  this  force  which 
is  slowly  but  irresistably  transforming  the  life  of  the  world. 
For  China  to  adopt  the  outer  shell  of  western  civilization  and 
not  the  vitalizing  hart,  could  not  but  lead  to  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  beautiful  teachings  of  the  Confucian  religious  system 
concerning  filial  piety  need  to  be  purified  by  a  knowledge  of 
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the  Hevenly  Father,  God.  The  cravings  of  the  Chinese  soul 
for  fatherhood  can  only  he  satisfied  by  personal  contact  with 
the  Father  thru  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  other  way 
for  them  to  gain  this  inner  living  relationship  with  the  F ather, 
for  He  has  the  “  Words  of  Life.” 

The  darkness  of  superstition  must  he  rold  away,  the  tyranny 
of  fear  must  he  overthrown,  the  oppressions  of  ignorance  must 
be  dispeld.  And  what  power  is  able  effectually  to  do  this  if 
not  the  illuminating  glory  of  the  “  Light  of  the  World  ”  ? 

The  Chinese  need  the  optimism  which  pervades  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  trials  and  discouragements,  Jesus 
never  douted  the  ultimate  success  of  His  mission.  The  true 
Christian  is  always  assured  of  the  successful  completion  of  his 
task,  for  he  knows  that  with  God  there  can  be  no  failure.  The 
golden  age  is  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past.  Onward,  ever 
onward,  upward,  ever  upward  is  the  battle  cry  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hosts.  The  possession  of  such  an  optimism  as  that  must 
work  a  complete  facing  about  of  the  people  of  China.  The 
significance  of  so  great  a  movement  as  that  no  one  can  tell. 

The  task  of  Christianity  in  China  is,  then,  not  a  light  one. 
A  body  of  millions  of  people  must  have  their  whole  system  of 
thot  radically  changd.  A  new  system  of  education  and  religion, 
yes  a  new  life,  must  he  grafted  into  a  people  traind  into  habits 
formd  by  milleniums  of  thot  and  action.  The  task  is  indeed  a 
stupendous  one.  But  the  work  is  the  work  of  God.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  bring  all  nations 
into  His  Kingdom,  to  bring  all  men  under  the  rule  of  a  new  law, 
the  law  of  love.  Slowly,  indeed,  has  the  spirit  of  love  pervaded 
the  harts  of  men,  but  the  movement  is  none  the  less  irresistable. 
It  is  God’s  will  and  what  God  wills  must  he. 


Yochow  City,  Hunan,  China. 
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THE  PLACE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRAYER  IN 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  AND  WORLD-VIEW. 

F.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

Lender  the  pressure  of  the  thought-movements  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  prayer  as  a 
pious  form  of  spiritual  exercise  that  atfects  nothing  outside  of 
the  individual  who  prays.  It  is  merely  subjective  in  its  bene¬ 
fits.  It  is  purely  cultural.  So  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  secure 
anything  objective,  such  as  obtaining  from  God  that  which  God 
otherwise  would  or  could  not  grant,  this  lies  entirely  outside 
the  province  of  prayer. 

This  change  of  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  prayer  is  the 
result  of  a  two-fold  movement  in  modem  thought.  The  first  is 
the  idea  of  evolution  whereby  the  universe  is  conceived  of  as 
existing  under  the  reign  of  law ;  and  the  second  is  a  movement 
in  the  more  purely  intellectual  and  philosophical  world  whereby 
men  have  sought  to  substitute  for  the  old  standards  of  authority 
in  religion,  the  authority  of  the  individual  consciousness  and 
judgment. 

LTnder  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  men  are  today  attempting 
to  reconstruct  the  teaching  of  the  church  concerning  every 
prominent  doctrine  hitherto  held  and  taught,  and  under  the 
subtle  forms  advanced  by  the  propagandists  of  these  views, 
men  are  being  led  to  adopt  peculiar  vews  concerning  God  and 
His  government  of  the  world. 

The  subject  of  prayer  has  not  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  those 
who  hold  the  modem  scientific  world-view.  The  findings  of 
scientific  investigations  have  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  faith 
in  prayer.  It  has  weakened  faith  in  prayer  because  it  has 
substituted  mere  force  for  what  the  piety  of  the  Old  World 
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called  God.  What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  the  reiteration  of 
the  old  truth  founded  upon  revelation  and  testified  to  by  the 
inmost  experience  of  men,  that  God  is  a  person  apart  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  world  He  has  created,  and  that  He  “upholds 
and  governs  the  same  by  His  eternal  counsel  and  providence.” 

We  desire  to  set  forth  first  the  reasonableness  of  prayer. 
We  ought  never  to  do  anything  blindly,  hut  should  he  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Before  we  can  have 
any  true  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  prayer,  we 
must  come  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Being  and  Char¬ 
acter  of  God.  Men  will  not  pray  to  a  God  who  is  a  mere 
abstraction — the  absolute  of  philosophy ;  nor  will  they  pray  to 
a,  God  who  is  regarded  “  as  the  compendium  of  all  the  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  which  would  thus  necessarily  vanish  if  these 
should  disappear.”  God’s  will  is  expressed  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  hut  the  Personality  and  Will  of  God  is  far  above  and 
removed  from  the  forces  operative  in  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Immanence  which  has  become  so  popular  with  those 
who  wish  to  hold  to  the  old  idea  of  God  and  at  the  same  time 
accept  the  teaching  of  modern  scientific  discovery,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  confuse  things  that  must  be  kept  eternally  separate. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanence  has  even  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  preachers  to  prove 
the  reasonableness  of  prayer  offered  to  God. 

“  The  reasonableness  of  prayer,”  writes  Dr.  Aked,  “  grows 
clearer  as  we  ponder  the  implications  of  our  modern  doctrine 
of  the  immanence  of  God.  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  real — I  myself — does  not  live  somewhere  outside 
this  body,  hut  at  present  tabernacles  within  it,  works  through 
it,  and  manifests  itself  by  means  of  it,  so  God  is  within  the 
universe,  works  through  it  and  manifests  Himself  by  means  of 
it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  immanence  of  God.  God 
is  resident  will  within,  not  sovereign  law  outside.  God  is  then 
within  us,  within  each  one  of  us.  And  while  it  is  good  for  us 
to  say  as  Jesus  taught  us :  ‘  Our  Father  Who  art  in  heaven/  it 
is  also  good  for  us  to  say :  ‘  O  God  Who  art  in  us  ’ ;  and  when 
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the  truth  of  this  is  understood,  prayer  will  become  more  a 
living,  great  reality.  For  though  God  is  in  us,  not  all  of  God 
is  in  us.  Something  of  Him  is  within ;  more,  O  infinitely 
more,  is  without — the  shoreless  seas  of  Deity.'’ 

These  words  contain  a  subtle  sophistry  that  we  will  do  well 
to  counteract.  To  spread  God  out  piecemeal  over  a  universe  is 
to  make  as  much  of  an  abstraction  of  Him  as  if  we  referred  to 
Him  as  the  one,  great  impersonal  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
The  God  to  Whom  we  are  taught  to  pray,  the  God  to  Whom 
Christ  turned  in  the  crises  of  his  earthly  career  was  more 
definite  than  such  a  Being  described  above.  Wen  will  not  long 
find  the  help  and  comfort  in  prayer  that  they  so  much  need 
with  no  more  adequate  and  satisfying  understanding  of  the 
Divine  Being  than  these  words  indicate.  When  we  pray  to 
Our  Father  we  think  of  Him  as  One  Who  is  personally  above 
the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  One  Who  works  unceas¬ 
ingly  and  independently  in  the  world.  In  this  way  we  pre¬ 
serve  what  is  true  both  in  the  idea  of  His  trancendance  as  well 
as  in  the  idea  of  His  immanence.  The  laws  of  nature  as  dis¬ 
covered  by  science  are  but  the  outward  expression  or  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  Divine  Will  itself. 

Prayer  to  be  reasonable  must  be  based  upon  a  reasonable 
idea  of  God,  and  the  only  adequate  idea  that  we  can  have  of 
God  is  that  which  is  founded  upon  His  self — revelation  made  of 
Himself  in  the  course  of  history  and  of  providence,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who  was  “  the 
effulgence  of  His  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance  ” 
(Heb.  1-3).  The  scriptures  that  contain  this  revelation  must 
ever  remain  the  primary  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  God. 
Xo  one  who  accepts  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  can  come 
to  any  other  thought  of  its  Author  than  that  He  is  the  Infinite 
Personal  Spirit,  the  Eternal  Father,  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  and  Who,  because  He  is  the  Infinite  Personal  Spirit 
and  we  finite  spirits  made  in  His  image,  both  hears  and 
answers  prayer. 

But  is  it  reasonable  to  pray  to  such  a  Being?  Science  not 
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only  substitutes  a  cold  abstraction  for  the  Living  Personal 
Spirit,  but  even  goes  farther  in  its  attack  upon  the  heart  of 
true  piety — the  prayer  life  of  God’s  children — and  tries  to  dis¬ 
courage  men  by  reasoning  from  the  greatness  of  God  and  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  to  the  insignificance  of  man  and  the 
pettiness  of  human  affairs.  A  writer1  represents  the  scientist 
as  saying :  “  What  greater  presumption  can  be  imagined  ?  Has 
the  Almighty  so  sadly  blundered  in  his  plans  that  this  little 
creature  can  discover  to  Him  their  defects  and  induce  Him  to 
make  a  change  at  this  late  day,  when  everything  is  so  intimately 
interlinked  and  interdependent  that  an  interference  in  one  part 
may  demand  a  reconstruction  throughout  the  whole  in  order  to 
avoid  wide-spread  confusion  and  ruin?  Can  God  spare  any 
special  thought  now  for  such  infinitesimal  interests  so  long  as 
the  concerns  of  this  vast  universe  are  upon  Him  ?  He  has  laid 
down  broad  general  plans.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  Him 
to  listen  to  our  baby  prattle  about  the  petty  details  of  our 
vanishing  lives.”  At  first  thought  one  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  here  is  a  formidable  argument  against  the  reasonable- 
ness  of  prayer.  As  long  as  men  thought  of  the  universe  as 
Geocentric,  it  was  possible  to  believe  that  God  would  hear  and 
heed  prayers,  but  since  science  has  resolved  this  globe  into  a 
mere  particle  of  star  dust  and  has  revealed  to  us  the  countless 
worlds  and  the  infinite  reaches  of  stellar  space,  our  hold  on 
prayer  has  received  a  corresponding  shock.  Many  have  no 
doubt  permitted  this  thought  to  chill  their  soul’s  desires.  But 
far  from  being  an  argument  against  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  prayer.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  God  does  care  for 
and  heed  the  call  of  the  infinitely  small  as  well  as  of  the  vastly 
great.  “  Men  forget  that  the  whole  antithesis  between  great 
and  small  is  but  relative,  and  exists  not  for  the  Infinite  One. 
He  could  not  possibly  control  the  great  says  Van  Oosterzee,2 
if  the  small  so  intimately  connected  therewith  escaped  His 
watchful  regard.  Yea,  precisely  herein  is  the  glory  of  God 

1 W.  W.  Kinsley,  in  his  book  entitled  Science  and  Prayer. 

2  Christian  Dogmatics,  Yol.  1,  p.  328. 
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manifested,  that  He  bows  dowm  to  that  which  is  least,  and  is 
Maximus  in  minimo.77  The  difficulty  has  been  that  men  think 
of  God  as  they  think  of  themselves,  and  through  their  anthropo- 
morphistic  conceptions  have  obtained  deficient  views  of  the 
working  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will.  Shall  we  who  have 
noted  with  what  painstaking  care  the  Creator  has  wrought 
upon  even  the  most  microscopic  of  His  creatures  say,  that  He 
has  no  time  or  thought  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
that  creature  who  is  the  crown  of  all  His  creative  handiwork, 
who  was  made  in  His  own  image  and  after  His  own  likeness 
and  constituted  a  spiritual  personality?  “No  candid  student 
of  nature  can  fail  of  becoming  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing,  however  inconspicuous,  that  does  not 
only  embody  a  divine  thought,  but  in  some  way  plays  a  part 
in  carrying  out  the  promptings  of  a  divine  love.7'3 

But  again  we  betake  ourselves  to  that  Divine  Record  and 
gather  from  it  the  strongest  encouragement  for  believing  in  the 
care  of  God  for  the  least  of  His  creatures.  Even  the  psalmist 
of  old  expressed  it  beautifully  when  he  said :  “  He  giveth  to 
the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry77  (Psa. 
147—9).  But  the  words  of  the  Saviour  are  rich  in  promise: 
“Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing!  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  there¬ 
fore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  (Matt.  X, 
29—31).  After  setting  forth  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, 
Jesus  said:  “  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish  (Matt.  XVIII:  14).  God 
not  only  cares  for  the  least,  but  even  rewards  the  least  good 
done  unto  the  least.  “  Whoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one 
of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward  77  (Matt.  X :  42).  The 
God  of  Jesus  Christ  is  just  as  little  the  God  of  Deism  as  the 
God  of  Pantheism.  He  does  not  cease  to  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  that  which  He  has  made,  even  to  the  least  work  of 
His  Hand. 


8  Science  and  Prayer,  p.  51. 
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Another  common  error  finding  acceptance  in  many  minds  is 
that  God,  having  laid  down  the  laws  that  rule  in  the  universe, 
is  firmly  held  by  these  laws  in  all  that  He  does.  He  cannot 
annul,  abrogate  or  set  aside  any  law  without  endangering  His 
government.  This  is  one  of  the  stock  objections  made  against 
prayer.  It  has  been  abundantly  answered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Christian  Theistic  Belief,  and  one  who  is  unwilling  to 
accept  this  faith  will  never  he  convinced  of  his  error.  They 
who  hold  this  view  against  the  reasonableness  of  prayer,  rob 
God  of  His  freedom  and  say  that  God  Who  is  the  Author  of 
law  is  absolutely  hound  hand  and  foot  by  the  law  He  has 
ordained  and  thus  exalts  the  laws  of  nature  over  the  Will  and 
Personality  of  God.  Here  the  words  of  Van  Oosterzee  are 
again  to  the  point  :4  “  He  who  in  his  heart  says  to  the  Infinite 
One :  ‘  Thou  canst  not  upon  any  single  point  of  Creation 
suspend  the  law  of  gravity  ordained  by  Thee ;  Thou  canst  not 
direct  a  single  ray  of  light  otherwise  than  is  prescribed  in 
Thine  own  laws;  Thou  canst  not  avert  from  me  any  disaster 
which  must  bef  al  me  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things/  this  man 
believes  not  in  a  Personal  God.  .  .  .  He  who  regards  a  miracle 
as  inconceivable  maintains,  not  the  unchangeableness  of  God, 
but  His  rigid  immobility ;  and  forbids  Him,  in  the  name  of  his 
logic,  even  the  slightest  manifestation  of  grace.  The  action  of 
the  laws  of  nature  is  ruled  by  God.  They  are  in  His  power, 
and  are  so  elastic  that  He  can  by  means  of  them  take  away  at 
any  moment  the  existence  of  every  living  being  in  the  world. 
If  this  is  so  there  is  also  no  reason  for  doubting  the  possibility 
of  the  answering  of  prayer  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
The  mystery  of  the  answering  of  prayer  is  in  other  words,  that 
of  freedom  in  the  presence  of  an  order  which  is  eternal,  but 
not  on  that  account  a  rigid  order.”  God’s  freedom  in  answer¬ 
ing  prayer  is  limited  only  by  His  own  moral  nature.  The  utter 
absurdity  of  the  position  that  God  is  absolutely  bound  by  His 
laws  will  appear  in  the  fact  that  man  overrides  by  his  own 
superior  intelligence  and  power  of  will  many  of  the  laws  of 

4  Christian  Dogmatics,  Yol.  1,  p.  338. 
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nature.  Every  charge  of  dynamite  used  in  blasting  the  solid 
rock  from  the  quarries,  every  power  and  force  used  to  build 
the  stones  thus  quarried  into  foundation  wall  or  lofty  tower 
of  the  perfected  temple  of  worship,  represents  the  interposition 
of  a  power  above  nature  to  override  nature’s  laws.  What 
marvellous  results  have  not  been  attained  by  man  exercising 
his  intelligent  volition  in  overcoming  the  most  elemental  forces 
of  nature !  And  yet  to  grant  that  man  has  this  power  which 
all  must  do,  and  to  deny  that  God  can  exercise  His  freedom 
of  Will,  only  in  greater  measure,  is  to  say  that  man  is  superior 
to  God.  And  so  a  proper  estimate  of  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer  can  only  be  derived  when  we  have  a  proper  idea  of  God 
as  a  Personal  Being,  Who  exercises  a  loving  care  for  the  least 
and  is  free  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  all  His  creatures. 

We  desire  in  the  second  place  to  set  forth  the  place  and 
necessity  of  prayer  in  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  race. 

The  stock  objections  made  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer 
betoken  not  only  erroneous  and  deficient  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  also  betrays  a  lack  of  the  understanding  of  the 
divine  purpose  both  in  creation  and  in  history.  Professor 
William  Adams  Brown  recently  wrote:5  “ Whatever  else  He 
may  be,  the  Christian’s  God  is  a  Being  Who  has  a  world- 
purpose  and  Who  exercises  a  control  over  all  that  is.”  If  our 
discussion  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  has  been  helpful  in 
any  particular,  it  has  helped  us  to  the  understanding  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  over  the  universe  He  has  created.  We 
believe  not  in  the  sovereignty  of  law  or  of  unpersonal  forces, 
but  we  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  a  Law-Maker,  of  God,  the 
personal,  loving,  living,  free  God.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
God  exercises  His  sovereignty  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  His 
is  a  sovereignty  exercised  according  to  a  well  defined  moral 
purpose  and  plan  for  the  world.  Take  away  this  confidence  in 
God’s  real  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  the  world  and 
of  His  power  to  control  according  to  a  purpose,  and  Christian 
faith  would  be  robbed  of  two  of  its  most  distinguishing  char- 
6  Homiletic  Review,  November,  1909. 
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acteristics.  In  the  abstract  science  and  philosophy  are  unable 
to  set  forth  the  ultimate  goal  for  the  universe.  Science  inter¬ 
prets  facts  as  they  are.  Bacon  said:  “By  outer  perception 
through  the  narrow  pathway  of  my  senses  I  will  know  outer 
nature  by  observation.”  That  is  all  science  professes  to  be  able 
to  do,  viz:  To  know  outer  nature  by  observation.  It  cannot 
reveal  to  us  the  ultimate  goal  for  things.  The  evolutionary 
hypothesis  traces  the  course  nature  has  taken  in  the  past,  it 
knows  nothing  about  and  attempts  nothing  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Philosophy  likewise  reasons  backward,  not  forward.  It 
discovers  by  a  sort  of  logical  compulsion  that  back  of  the 
phenomenal  world  there  was  or  is  a  Great  First  Cause,  but  is 
not  able  to  disclose  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  universe.  To  this 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  teachings  of  revelation.  Science  can 
guess.  Philosophy  can  speculate  and  conjecture.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  can  know.  The  Divine  Becord  alone  teaches  that  there  is 
a  divine  purpose  and  plan  for  the  world.  And  this  purpose 
and  plan  centers  in  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Through¬ 
out  the  Bible  “  one  increasing  purpose  runs.”  It  begins  to 
appear  on  the  very  first  page  which  reveals  to  us  the  truth  that 
the  world  was  created  for  man  who  was  commanded  to  subdue 
the  earth.  The  purpose  of  God  began  to  manifest  itself  more 
clearly  after  the  entrance  of  sin.  God’s  purpose  in  creation 
was  continued  in  the  work  of  redemption.  “  Ho  obstacle  either 
in  the  physical  or  in  the  moral  world  can  prevent  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Jehovah’s  purpose”6  says  Professor  Brown. 
History  is  nothing  else  but  the  record  of  how  God  is  carrying 
out  this  plan.  The  process  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one. 
Everything  must  bend  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  divine 
purpose.  The  purpose  of  God  for  the  world  assumed  a  still 
more  definite  form  at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
center  around  which  the  whole  history  of  the  world  turns.  His 
coming  was  prepared  for  by  thousands  of  years  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  and  when  He  came  He  inaugurated  that  Kingdom  which 
has  been  defined  as  “  that  society  of  redeemed  personalities,  of 

6  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  171. 
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which  Christ  is  at  once  the  ideal  and  the  mediator,  the  union  of 
whose  members  one  with  another  and  with  God  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  holy  love  progressively  realized  in  history  constitutes 
the  end  for  which  the  world  exists.''7 

The  world  is  thus  the  scene  where  this  Kingdom  of  redeemed 
souls  is  being  set  up.  The  Kingdom  does  not  exist  for  the 
world  but  the  world  exists  for  the  kingdom.  God’s  rule  over 
the  world  is  that  of  sovereign  and  the  world  is  dependent  upon 
Him  and  not  He  upon  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  this  spiritual  purpose  that  God  has  for  the 
world,  a  new  light  also  breaks  upon  the  subject  of  prayer. 
Instead  of  answers  to  prayer  leading  to  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  natural  world,  God  simply  does  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  realms  what  is  repeatedly  done  in  other  realms,  the 
laws  of  the  lower  are  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  the  higher. 
“  When  God  formed  his  purpose  for  the  world,  He  deliberately, 
wisely  and  from  the  beginning  made  prayer  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  universe.  Instead  of  prayer  changing  the  divine  will,  it 
simply  carries  it  out.  Instead  of  violating  law,  it  complies 
with  that  law  that  is  highest.  We  are  aware  that  chemical  law 
sometimes  overrules  mechanical  law,  and  the  laws  of  the  moral 
universe  overrule  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe.  Matter 
is  made  for  the  use  of  mind,  and  the  material  universe  is  only 
a  platform  and  an  agency  for  the  spiritual.  And  thus  as  God 
has  made  gravity  a  law  in  one  realm,  so  He  has  made  prayer 
a  law  in  a  higher  realm,  and  it  is  even  greater  folly  to  ignore 
the  latter  than  the  former.'’  And  so  it  is  no  more  true  that 
God  is  the  Creator  than  it  is  that  He  is  the  Hearer  and 
Answerer  of  prayer. 

If  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  Christian  system  is  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  world,  the  necessity 
for  prayer  can  best  be  understood  when  we  seek  to  understand 
the  benefits  that  it  confers  and  the  ends  it  seeks  to  advance. 
The  benefits  derived  from  prayer  have  been  variously  set  forth 
according  as  men  have  been  influenced  by  the  tendencies  of 

T  Christian  Theology  in  Outline. 
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their  day.  A  view  held  by  not  a  few  is  that  which  regards  the 
main  benefit,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  be  its  reflex  influence  upon 
the  subject  offering  the  prayer. 

This  is  set  forth  in  a  sermon  by  Robertson  of  Brighton,  Eng., 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  preacher  and  a  spiritually 
minded  man.  His  text  was  the  scene  in  Gethsemane  where 
Christ  prayed,  saying :  “  0  my  F ather,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt.”  In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  prayer,  he  stumbles 
over  the  difficulties  that  we  have  mentioned,  such  as  the 
supremacy  of  law  in  the  physical  universe  etc.,  and  under  his 
third  head  he  defines  what  he  regards  to  be  the  real  benefit  of 
prayer.  “All  prayer,  says  Robertson,  is  to  change  the  will 
human  into  submission  to  the  will  divine.”  He  traces  the  steps 
in  the  Saviour’s  agony  in  the  garden  until  He  finally  says: 
c  Hot  as  I  will  but  as  Thou  wilt.’  Hot  one  trace  of  the  human 
wish  remains ;  strong  in  submission,  He  goes  to  meet  His  doom : 
‘Rise  let  us  he  going;  behold  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray 
me.’  Hence  he  concludes  that  “that  prayer  which  does  not 
succeed  in  moderating  our  wish,  in  changing  the  passionate 
desire  into  still  submission,  the  anxious  tumultuous  expectation 
into  silent  surrender,  is  no  true  prayer,  and  proves  that  we 
have  not  the  spirit  of  true  prayer  ”  and  then  follows  this  sur¬ 
prising  statement :  “  Practically  I  say  pray  as  He  did,  till 
prayer  makes  you  forget  your  own  wish,  and  leave  it  or  merge 
it  in  God’s  will.  The  divine  wisdom  has  given  us  prayer,  not 
as  a  means  whereby  we  obtain  the  good  things  of  earth,  but  as 
a  means  whereby  we  learn  to  do  without  them ;  not  as  a  means 
whereby  we  escape  evil,  but  as  a  means  whereby  we  become 
strong  to  meet  it.” 

This  considers  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  consist  in  its  power 
to  influence  the  subject  to  be  reconciled  to  his  or  her  lot  and 
station  in  spiritual  things.  It  has  no  power  to  obtain  objective 
benefits  or  to  obtain  what  God  otherwise  would  not  grant.  This 
position  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  universe  is  under 
the  rule  of  inexorable  law  and  that  God  Himself  is  hound  by 
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these  laws.  It  makes  of  prayer  “  a  sort  of  dumb  bell  exercise, 
a  mere  spiritual  drill,”  but  it  never  affects  any  change  in  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  Surely  this  is  not  a  view  that  will  lead 
men  to  engage  earnestly  in  seeking  God  in  prayer.  It  show3 
what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  build  up  one's  entire  thought 
and  understanding  of  a  subject  by  the  use  of  a  solitary  scrip¬ 
tural  text.  Robertson  violates  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
principles,  that  of  the  “  analogy  of  faith.”  Every  passage  of 
scripture  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  general 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  doctrine  that  has  but  one 
passage  of  scripture  as  a  foundation  hangs  upon  a  slender 
thread.  There  are  many  passages  of  scripture  that  are  directly 
opposed  to  this  view.  In  James  we  read:  “  The  supplications 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working.  Elijah  was 
a  man  of  like  passion  with  us,  and  he  prayed  fervently  that  it 
might  not  rain ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  for  three  years 
and  six  months.  And  he  prayed  again  and  the  heavens  gave 
rain  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit.”  Again,  when 
Israel  in  the  olden  time  sinned  by  making  the  golden  calf  and 
worshipping  it,  God  threatened  to  destroy  the  nation;  but  we 
read  that  Moses  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  For  forty  davs 
and  nights  he  pleaded  with  God,  neither  eating  bread  nor  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  finally  we  read  that  Moses  wrote :  “  Jehovah 
hearkened  unto  me  that  time  also”  (Deut.  9  :  18  +  19)*  This 
indicates  that  Moses’  earnestness  and  vicarious  intercession 
availed  with  God  and  wrought  a  change  in  the  Divine  purpose. 
We  read  in  Luke  that  Christ  said  to  Peter:  “  Simon,  Simon, 
behold  Satan  asked  to  have  you  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat, 
but  I  made  supplication  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not.”  And 
so  we  could  go  on  and  multiply  instances  where  the  scriptures 
give  illustrations  where  God  was  importuned  and  where  He 
heard,  sent  help  and  deliverance.  There  is  the  case  of  Jacob  at 
Peniel,  of  Hannah  the  mother  of  Samuel,  of  Daniel,  Hehemiah, 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  Blind  Bartimaeus  and  Corne¬ 
lius  the  centurion.  Thousands  of  instances  in  church  history 
and  in  the  experience  of  God’s  children  could  be  adduced,  in 
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all  of  which  cases  men  have  testified  to  the  objective  benefits 
derived  from  prayer. 

It  is  a  part  of  God’s  plan  and  purpose  that  men  should  come 
into  possession  of  gifts  and  blessings  through  earnest  impor¬ 
tunate  prayer.  To  the  question:  ‘  What  hath  God  commanded 
us  to  ask  of  Him  ?  ’  the  Heidelberg  Catechism8  answers :  “  All 
things  necessary  for  soul  and  body ;  which  Christ  our  Lord  has 
comprised  in  that  prayer  He  Himself  has  taught  us.’  “We 
have  therefore  to  maintain/’  says  Van  Oosterzee,  “  that  to  prayer 
must  be  ascribed  not  merely  a  psychological,  but  also  a  meta¬ 
physical  operation;  in  other  words  that  by  praying  we  not 
merely  strengthen  ourselves  for  that  which  is  good,  but  that 
God  Himself,  according  to  His  promise,  grants  to  us  in  and 
thro  prayer  good  gifts,  specially  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  by  some,  in  order  to  overcome 
what  they  suppose  was  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  viz :  that 
prayer  should  cause  a  change  in  the  Divine  purpose,  to  suggest 
that  God  foresaw  and  foreknew  all  the  prayers  that  men  would 
make  and  that  He  formed  His  plan  accordingly.  But  such  a 
view  is  both  philosophically  and  scripturally  untenable.  The 
thought  does  violence  to  our  religious  feeling.  It  does  not 
deflect  from  God’s  greatness  that  He  hears  the  cry  of  the  sup¬ 
pliant  and  sends  relief.  It  rather  ministers  to  the  glory  of  His 
freedom  and  reveals  His  essential  Fatherhood. 

If  prayer  is  only  retro-active,  if  its  chief  value  is  to  bring  us 
into  sympathy  with  God  and  thus  leads  us  to  work  better  for 
the  realization  of  His  purpose  for  all  men,  prayer  would  he  a 
splendid  discipline.  But  if  this  were  all,  there  would  he  little 
praying  done.  Men  need  the  additional  incentive  and  encour¬ 
agement  that  God  can  he  entreated,  and  that  prayer  avails  with 
Him,  and  that  He  is  able  to  do  more  for  us  and  for  others  than 
He  could  if  we  did  not  pray. 

Bev.  Dr.  David  Gregg,  in  his  book  entitled:  Prayer  as  a 
WorJcing  Force,  writes:  “We  teach  that  prayer  is  a  working 
power  in  the  church  because  prayer  influences  God  to  act  in 
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His  Almightiness  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  history  of  the  church  is  full  of  narratives  of 
prayer  that  have  gone  straight  to  heaven  and  have  come  back 
with  the  very  thing  prayed  for.  These  answers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  except  on  the  theory  of  a  prayer-hearing  God.  Because 
of  these  answers  I  affirm  and  I  have  God’s  Book  back  of  me, 
that  nothing  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer,  except  that  which 
lies  outside  the  Will  of  God.  But  the  scope  of  the  Will  of 
God  is  vast,  very  vast,  it  is  like  the  scope  of  His  Almightiness.” 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


VI. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  UNITY. 

EDWIN  B.  NIVER, 

Rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  was  once  said  that  the  two  great  achievements  of  the 
twentieth  century  would  he  the  conquest  of  the  air  and  the 
conquest  of  the  ether,  or  in  other  words  wireless  telegraphy  and 
the  aeroplane.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
century  we  see  the  first  of  these  in  world-wide  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  in  the  initial  stage  of  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  late  Rev.  Hr.  Huntington,  of  New  York,  in  his  last 
public  address,  deprecating  this  view  of  material  marvels  being 
the  crown  of  the  age,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  international 
arbitration  and  the  unifying  of  the  Christian  Church  would  he 
the  chief  concern  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  two  years 
since  his  death  the  principle  of  judicial  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  has  engaged  the  world  as  never  before,  while  an 
arbitration  treaty  including  even  questions  of  honor  is  pending 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Last  October  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  took 
the  momentous  action  of  calling  a  world-wide  Conference  on 
Eaith  and  Order  as  a  preliminary  step  to  healing  the  divisions 
of  Christendom.  Surely  these  two  political  and  religious  tasks 
constitute  the  supreme  challenge  which  the  Providence  of  God 
has  set  before  the  mind  and  conscience  of  Christian  men  to-day. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  sketch  three  epoch- 
making  movements  in  the  Episcopal  Church  toward  unity,  as 
indicating  first,  the  ideal  of  unity  we  have  come  to  possess ;  and 
secondly,  the  part  which  we  conceive  our  own  communion  to 
have  in  furthering  it. 

The  earliest  of  these  movements  goes  hack  over  fifty  years 
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and  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg;  the  second 
is  the  utterance  of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1880  which  led  to 
Lambeth  Platform  or  Quadrilateral ;  the  last  is  the  action 
(already  referred  to)  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1910, 
calling  a  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  planned  on  the  lines 
of  the  great  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference.  A  distinct 
advance  in  definiteness  of  aim  and  in  Christian  charity  is  to  be 
seen  in  comparing  the  formal  utterances  of  these  three  move¬ 
ments.  The  new  ideal  of  unity  is  by  addition  not  by  subtrac¬ 
tion,  by  comprehension  rather  than  by  elimination.  It  must 
preserve  and  conserve  all  that  is  sacred  and  of  permanent  worth 
in  the  various  communions  engaged  in  the  task,  and  that  not 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  unity  but  for  the  sake  of  truth.  It  is 
in  the  spirit  of  such  a  larger  comprehension  that  I  write,  and 
shall  try  to  interpret  the  attitude  of  my  own  Church.  These 
formal  utterances  have  never  conceived  a  unity  to  be  secured  by 
one  communion  absorbing  all  others,  though  often  so  misunder¬ 
stood. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest,  they  have  on  the  contrary 
always  looked  to  a  larger  aggregate  of  Christian  units  of  which 
the  Episcopal  Church  should  form  a  part,  and  never  to  a  mere 
enlargement  or  perpetuation  of  our  own  system  in  detail.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  structural  principles  of  polity  it  has 
ever  been  the  setting  forth  of  what  we  shared  with  other  historic 
churches,  not  of  what  we  exclusively  possessed.  Our  loftiest 
ambition,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  has  been  to  furnish  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  the  meeting  and  blending  of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  types,  and  then  to  lose  our  isolation  in  a  larger  unity 
which  should  combine  both.  These  two  types  seem  permanent 
in  the  Christian  experience  of  the  ages.  They  represent  differ¬ 
ent  angles,  points  of  view,  ways  of  approach,  to  divine  truth. 
Whether  springing  mainly  from  temperament  or  from  early 
association  they  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  discussion  of 
unity.  It  was  the  Boman  Catholic,  De  Maistre,  who  long  ago 
recognized  that  the  Anglican  Church  occupied  a  mediating 
position  between  Rome  and  Geneva.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that 
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historic  position  that  we  conceive  our  part  in  the  unifying  of 
Christendom,  that  we  have  dreamed  of  our  calling  to  blaze  the 
way  for  the  realization  of  the  larger  hope. 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these  attempts,  we  must  study  the 
so-called  Memorial  Movement.  It  was  at  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1853,  at  Hew  York,  that  the  famous  memorial  or  peti¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Bishops  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
and  sundry  other  presbyters.  What  was  its  object,  its  purpose, 
— what  was  it  that  the  memorialists  wanted  ?  The  best  answer 
is  the  brief  text  of  the  petition  itself,  omitting  only  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  conclusion.  “  The  divided  and  distracted  state  of 
our  American  Protestant  Christianity,  the  new  and  subtle 
forms  of  unbelief  adapting  themselves  with  fatal  success  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  consolidated  forces  of  Romanism  bearing 
with  renewed  skill  and  activity  against  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  as  more  or  less  the  consequence  of  these,  the  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Gospel  among  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lower  classes  of 
our  population,  making  a  heathen  world  in  our  midst,  are 
among  the  considerations  which  induce  your  memorialists  to 
present  the  inquiry  whether  the  period  has  not  arrived  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  meet  these  exigencies  of  the  times,  more 
comprehensive  than  any  yet  provided  by  our  present  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  only  her  present  canonical  means  and  appliances, 
her  fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  public  worship,  and  her  tra¬ 
ditional  customs  and  usages,  is  competent  to  the  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  dispensing  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  so  adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and 
in  this  age  ?  This  question,  your  petitioners,  for  their  own  part, 
and  in  consonance  with  many  thoughtful  minds  among  us, 
believe  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Their  memorial 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  our  Church,  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  her  present  system,  is  not  sufficient  to  the  great 
purpose  above  mentioned — that  a  wider  door  must  be  opened  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  than  that  through  which  her  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  are  now  obliged  to  enter.  Besides  such  candi- 
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dates  among  her  own  members,  it  is  believed  that  men  can  be 
found  among  the  other  bodies  of  Christians  around  us  who 
would  gladly  receive  ordination  at  your  bands,  could  they  ob¬ 
tain  it  without  that  entire  surrender  which  would  now  be 
required  of  them,  of  all  the  liberty  in  public  worship  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed — men  who  could  not  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  conform  in  all  particulars  to  our  prescriptions  and  cus¬ 
toms,  but  yet  sound  in  the  faith,  and  who,  having  the  gifts  of 
preachers  and  pastors,  would  be  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament.  With  deference  it  is  asked,  ought  such  an  accession 
to  your  means  in  executing  your  high  commission,  ‘  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,’  be  re¬ 
fused  for  the  sake  of  conformity  in  matters  recognized  in  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  unessentials  ?  Dare 
we  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  the 
harvest,  while  we  reject  all  laborers  but  those  of  one  peculiar 
type  ?  The  extension  of  orders  to  the  class  of  men  contemplated 
(with  whatever  safeguards,  not  infringing  on  evangelical  free¬ 
dom,  which  your  wisdom  might  deem  expedient),  appears  to 
your  petitioners  to  be  a  subject  supremely  worthy  of  your  de¬ 
liberations. 

“  In  addition  to  the  prospect  of  immediate  good  which  would 
thus  be  opened,  an  important  step  would  be  taken  towards  the 
effecting  of  a  Church  unity  in  the  Protestant  Christendom  of 
our  land.  To  become  a  central  bond  of  union  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  who,  though  differing  in  name,  yet  hold  to  the  one  F aith, 
the  one  Lord,  and  the  one  Baptism,  and  who  need  only  such  a 
bond  to  be  drawn  into  closer  and  more  primitive  fellowship,  is 
here  believed  to  be  the  peculiar  province  and  high  privilege  of 
your  venerable  body  as  a  College  of  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Bishops  as  such. 

“  This  leads  your  petitioners  to  declare  the  ultimate  design 
of  their  memorial — which  is  to  submit  the  practicability,  under 
your  auspices,  of  some  ecclesiastical  system,  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  which  you  now  administer,  surround¬ 
ing  and  including  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  it  is  now, 
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leaving  that  Church  untouched,  identical  with  that  Church  in 
all  its  great  principles,  yet  providing  for  as  much  freedom  in 
opinion,  discipline  and  worship  as  is  compatible  with  the 
essential  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel.  To  define  and  act 
upon  such  a  system,  it  is  believed,  must  sooner  or  later  be  the 
work  of  an  American  Catholic  Episcopate.” 

The  ideal  sketched  by  the  memorial  did  not  stop  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  internal  organization,  with  the  mere  shaking  up  of 
the  dry  bones  of  conservatism  so  far  as  our  own  work  was  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  the  first  clear  and  ringing  note  in  our  history 
of  a  duty,  of  an  obligation,  toward  the  larger  Christendom  of 
America,  a  call  not  simply  to  mind  our  own  affairs  in  the  old 
easy-going,  comfortable,  denominational  spirit,  hut  to  lift  our 
vision  to  some  greater  aggregation  of  units  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Muhlenberg  and  his  colleagues  believed  that  our  com¬ 
munion  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  where  it  must 
either  dwarf  and  harden  into  a  sect  or  become  in  fact  a  Catholic 
Church.  The  new  life  and  spirit  shown  in  parochial  methods, 
and  the  more  direct  effort  to  reach  all  classes  of  men,  have  saved 
us  in  a  large  part  from  the  first  alternative.  But  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  catholic  ideal  was  conceived  by  the  memorialists 
we  are  still  far  short  of  making  good  the  second. 

Beyond  the  emancipation  of  the  episcopate,  the  memorial  in 
its  ultimate  design  suggested  a  way  of  approach  toward  the 
partial  restoration,  at  least,  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Hot  by  the  absorption  or  conversion  of  all  types  into 
one,  but  by  forming  a  larger  aggregate  of  the  Christian  forces 
of  this  country,  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  central  bond 
of  union,  that  Church  remaining  intact  with  all  its  distinctive 
features,  but  existing  side  by  side  with  other  uses  within  the 
wider  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  The  catholic  ideal  in  its 
entirety  cannot  be  less  than  the  visible  inter-communion  and 
fellowship  of  all  Christians  the  world  over  upon  a  common 
faith  and  order.  But  any  approach  on  our  part  toward  that 
ideal  must  he  made  first  in  our  own  land,  and  from  the  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  of  Home  can  only  begin  among  the  scattered 
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and  divided  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  The  memorialists 
saw  that  very  clearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is,  if  anything,  more 
clear  to-day. 

Muhlenberg  made  the  point  about  orders  that  for  any  effec¬ 
tive  union  or  inter-communion  among  the  several  Protestant 
bodies,  for  any  confederacy  based  upon  apostolic  order,  each 
must  have  a  ministry  the  validity  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  all  others,  and  that  none  but  a  ministry  Episcopally-ordained 
was  so  acknowledged.  He  also  insisted  that  the  identical  rules 
and  requirements  of  our  own  particular  communion  had  not  the 
authority  of  ancient  and  universal  precedent,  and  so  had  not 
the  claim  of  catholicity.  To  require  anything  as  a  condition 
for  Holy  Orders  which  had  not  that  claim  was  to  be  virtually 
sectarian.  In  the  weighty  words  of  Bishop  Burgess  at  that 
time,  the  catholic  ideal  implies  variety  as  well  as  uniformity — 
uniformity  as  to  essentials  of  faith  and  order,  variety  as  to 
liturgical  and  canonical  prescriptions. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  conceived  in  the  memorial  as 
being  in  its  essential  elements  the  form  and  type  of  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  catholic  system.  To  close  this  part 
with  the  words  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg:  “  Bid  her  (the  Church) 
look  over  this  vast  continent  filling  with  people  from  all  nations 
and  languages  and  tongues,  and  see  the  folly  of  hoping  to  per¬ 
petuate  among  them  an  Anglican  Communion  that  will  ever  be 
recognized  as  more  than  an  honorable  sect.  Bid  her  to  give 
over  the  vain  attempt  to  cast  all  men’s  minds  into  one  mold. 
Bid  her  cherish  among  her  own  members  mutual  toleration  of 
opinion  in  doctrine  and  taste  in  worship ;  remembering  that 
uniform  sameness  in  lesser  matters  may  be  the  ambition  of  a 
society,  a  party,  a  school  in  the  Church,  but  far  below  any 
genuine  aspiration  of  the  Church  herself.  It  is  the  genius  of 
Catholicism  which  is  now  knocking  at  her  doors.  Let  her  refuse 
to  open.  Let  her,  if  she  will,  make  them  faster  still,  with  new 
bolts  and  bars,  and  then  take  her  rest,  to  dream  a  wilder  dream 
than  any  of  the  memorial — of  becoming  the  Catholic  Church  of 
these  United  States !  ” 
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The  questions  raised  by  the  memorial  were  not  settled,  the 
memorialists  were  not  satisfied.  The  debate  and  discussion 
continued  to  the  General  Convention  of  1859,  when  at  length 
the  on-coming  of  the  Civil  War  overshadowed  all  other  issues, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  only  gain  was  the  provision  for  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Church  Unity.  It  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1856.  Like  other  similar  bodies  it  slumbered  many 
years.  Finally  in  1886,  another  petition  asking  that  some 
steps  be  taken  for  promoting  Christian  Unity  was  presented  at 
the  General  Convention  of  Chicago, — a  petition  signed  by 
1,000  clergymen  (including  33  bishops)  and  nearly  2,000 
laymen.  What  was  to  be  done  with  this  new  memorial  ?  Some¬ 
one  thought  of  the  Commission  on  Church  Unity.  Sure  enough 
it  was  there,  still  in  existence  though  it  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing.  One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  earlier  movement  was 
thus  to  furnish  a  body  to  which  such  resolutions  could  be 
referred.  The  Chicago  Declaration  was  adopted  in  response  to 
this  petition.  It  is  as  follows : 

“We,  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  council  assembled  as  Bishops  in 
the  Church  of  God,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  to  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  especially  to  our  fellow  Christians  of  different 
communions  in  this  land,  who,  in  their  several  spheres,  have 
contended  for  the  religion  of  Christ : 

“  1.  Our  earnest  desire  that  the  Saviour’s  prayer:  4  That  we 
may  all  be  one,’  may,  in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense  be  speedily 
fulfilled. 

“  2.  That  we  believe  that  all  who  have  been  duly  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

“  3.  That  in  all  things  of  human  ordering  or  human  choice, 
relating  to  modes  of  worship  and  discipline,  or  to  traditional 
customs,  this  Church  is  ready  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  humility 
to  forego  all  preferences  of  our  own. 

“  4.  That  this  Church  does  not  seek  to  absorb  other  Com¬ 
munions,  but  rather  cooperating  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
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common  faith  and  order,  to  discountenance  schism,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  charity  which 
is  the  chief  of  Christian  graces  and  the  visible  manifestation 
of  Christ  in  the  world.  But  furthermore,  we  do  hereby  affirm 
that  the  Christian  Unity  now  so  earnestly  desired  can  be  re¬ 
stored  only  by  the  return  of  all  Christian  Communions  to  the 
principles  of  Unity — exemplified  by  the  undivided  Catholic 
Church  during  the  first  ages  of  its  existence,  which  principles 
we  believe  to  be  the  substantial  deposit  of  Christian  faith  and 
order  committed  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  the  Church  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  incapable  of  compromise  or 
surrender  by  those  who  have  been  ordained  to  be  its  stewards 
and  trustees  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all  men. 

“  As  inherent  parts  of  this  sacred  deposit,  and  therefore  as 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  Unity  among  the  divided  branches 
of  Christendom  we  account  the  following,  to  wit : 

“  1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments  as 
the  Revealed  Word  of  God. 

“2.  The  Hicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

“  3.  The  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ’s  words  of  insti¬ 
tution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

“  4.  The  Historic  Episcopate  locally  adapted  in  the  methods 
of  its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  of  God  into  the  Unity  of  His  Church. 

“Furthermore,  Deeply  grieved  by  the  sad  divisions  which 
afflict  the  Christian  Church  in  our  own  land,  we  hereby  declare 
our  desire  and  readiness,  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  any  author¬ 
ized  response  to  this  Declaration,  to  enter  into  brotherly  con¬ 
ference  with  all  or  any  Christian  Bodies  seeking  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  Unity  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the 
earnest  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  so  priceless  a  bless¬ 
ing  might  happily  be  brought  to  pass.” 

Two  years  later,  in  1886,  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion,  i.  e.,  all  the  churches  in  communion  with  the 
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Church  of  England,  including  its  colonial  and  missionary 
branches,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  met  for  a  month  of  conference  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
London.  This  body  affirmed,  and  with  a  few  verbal  changes 
adopted  as  its  own,  the  Chicago  Declaration  of  1886.  It  has 
since  been  known  the  world  over  as  the  Lambeth  Platform,  or 
Quadrilateral,  from  its  four  points,  bases,  or  corner-stones  for 
constructing  thereon  a  united  Christendom  of  the  future.  To 
summarize  again,  these  were  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  two  his¬ 
toric  Creeds,  namely,  the  Apostles  and  the  ISTicene,  the  two 
Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  and  the  Historic 
Episcopate.  The  last  point  upon  which  acceptance  of  the 
platform  by  Protestant  communions  has  chiefly  hinged  means 
simply  this,  Episcopacy  as  a  fact  of  Christian  history,  as  a 
governmental  polity  or  regulation,  without  any  theory  of 
tactual  succession  or  sacerdotal  powers. 

Hot  since  the  great  break-up  of  the  Reformation  has  there 
been  so  notable,  weighty  and  definite  an  utterance  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hearly  all  serious  discussion 
about  Christian  Unity  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  cen¬ 
tered  around  this  platform.  Just  one  word  of  comment  before 
we  leave  it.  The  Anglican  Communion  has  been  criticised  for 
making  its  own  terms  as  to  fundamentals,  for  asking  all  others 
to  adopt  just  what  it  has.  The  fact  is  that  much  that  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  distinctive  and  dearly  valued,  was  conceded  as  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  unity.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  deeply  associated, 
interwoven,  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  than  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  But  with  the  seriousness  of  a  great  issue  before  them, 
the  Bishops  did  not  make  liturgical  uniformity  a  test  of  inter¬ 
communion  or  fellowship.  They  gave  up  the  Prayer  Book  as 
a  condition  or  essential  for  unity.  Ho  mention  of  it  appears 
in  the  Quadrilateral.  Hot  that  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  would  ever  discard  it 
themselves  as  a  form  of  public  worship,  but  that  it  should  not 
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be  imposed  upon  others.  Christian  communion  or  fellowship 
in  other  words  was  not  to  be  conditioned  by,  or  made  dependent 
on,  any  one  form  of  public  worship.  In  reality  the  preface  of 
our  American  Prayer  Book,  though  often  overlooked,  states  the 
same  principle.  “  It  is  a  most  invaluable  part  of  that  blessed 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  that  in  His  worship 
different  forms  and  usages  may  without  offense  be  allowed, 
provided  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.' 7  And 
“  when  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  these  American 
States  became  independent  with  respect  to  civil  government, 
their  ecclesiastical  independence  was  necessarily  included ;  and 
the  different  religious  denominations  of  Christians  in  these 
States  were  left  at  full  and  equal  liberty  to  model  and  organize 
their  respective  Churches  and  forms  of  worship  and  discipline 
in  such  manner  as  they  might  judge  most  convenient  for  their 
future  prosperity.7’  These  passages  as  well  as  the  Preface  to 
the  Ordinal  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  has  ever  in  its  formularies  unchurched  other  Christians 
or  made  its  own  liturgical  peculiarities  a  condition  for  re-union. 

But  it  may  well  be  repeated  that  the  approach  to  unity  should 
not  be  by  concession  merely,  but  by  contribution.  What  has 
each  great  communion  to  give,  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  structural 
principles  for  the  building  of  the  ideal  Church  of  the  future  ? 
The  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  Anglican  Church  among  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  is  the  Episcopate.  In  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  that  Church  is  the  steward,  the  trustee,  of  an 
historic  ministry  which  Dr.  Hewman  Smyth  in  his  Passing 
Protestantism  and  Coming  Catholicism  calls  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  It  is  a  ministry  reaching  back  in  the  past  to 
the  earliest  Christian  ages,  one  reaching  out  so  widely  in 
present  extent  as  to  include  the  essential,  underlying  form  of 
both  the  Homan  and  the  Eastern  Churches.  Its  associations 
cover  nearly  the  whole  of  Christian  history.  It  is  already,  has 
been  from  the  beginning  “  locally  adapted 77  in  America.  An 
elective,  constitutional,  representative  polity  is  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture,  the  mark  of  the  organized  life  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Church.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  growing  tendency  in  all 
Protestant  communions  to  value  executive  leadership  and  to 
seek  it  in  some  form  if  not  in  the  historic  Episcopate. 

The  supreme  motive,  however,  which  has  re-opened  the  whole 
question  of  unity  and  pressed  it  as  never  before  upon  the 
Christian  conscience  is  Missions.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  evangelization  of  the  world  are  to-day  seen  as  parts  of 
one  great  problem.  The  more  directly  and  practically  the 
different  communions  move  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
world-evangelization,  the  closer  must  they  be  brought  to  one 
another.  The  goal,  the  vision,  which  all  have  come  to  see 
abroad,  reacts  upon  relations  at  home.  The  Laymen’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Movement  and  the  Edinburgh  Conference  on  Missions  have 
aroused  the  strong  practical  sense  of  the  laity  to  this  cognate 
problem  of  unity.  Largely,  I  believe,  because  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  participated  in  both  of  these,  it  has  been  led  to  take 
a  new  and  momentous  step  toward  unity. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  Lambeth  Platform  we 
set  forth  our  terms  for  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  know  just 
where  we  stood,  and  just  what  we  thought.  It  was  addressed 
rather  formally  “  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.”  No  wonder  it 
rather  provoked  the  inquiry,  Who  are  these  Bishops  that  they 
should  venture  thus  to  speak  before  they  have  been  spoken  to  ? 
Now  our  attitude  in  taking  the  initiative  for  a  world-conference 
on  faith  and  order  is  entirely  different.  We  are  not  delivering 
an  ultimatum.  We  are  rather  saying,  “  Let  us  come  together 
and  talk  it  over.”  Do  you  not  see  what  a  step  forward  is  here  ? 
Before  we  were  content  to  state  our  own  principles.  Now  we 
ask  others  to  meet  us  and  to  state  theirs. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  preface  the  statement  which  led  up 
to  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  last  October : 

“  Your  committee,”  the  statement  says,  “  is  of  one  mind. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  representatives 
of  the  whole  family  of  Christ,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be 
willing  to  come  together  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
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faith  and  order.  We  believe,  further,  that  all  Christian  com¬ 
munions  are  in  accord  with  us  in  our  desire  to  lay  aside  self- 
will,  and  to  put  on  the  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
We  would  heed  this  call  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  lowliness, 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose.  We  would  place  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  our  fellow-Christians,  looking  not  only  on  our  own 
things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others,  convinced  that  our  one 
hope  of  mutual  understanding  is  in  taking  personal  counsel 
together  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance.  It  is  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  such  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  discus¬ 
sion,  without  power  to  legislate  or  to  adopt  resolutions,  is  the 
next  step  toward  unity. 

“  With  grief  for  our  aloofness  in  the  past,  and  for  our  faults 
of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  make  for  schism ;  with 
loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  with  respect  for  the  con¬ 
victions  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  holding  the  belief  that  the 
beginnings  of  unity  are  to  be  found  in  the  clear  statement  and 
full  consideration  of  those  things  in  which  we  differ,  as  well  as 
of  those  things  in  which  we  are  at  one,  we  respectfully  submit 
the  following  resolution: 

“  Whereas,  There  is  to-day  among  all  Christian  people  a 
growing  desire  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  Lord’s  prayer  that  all 
His  disciples  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  God 
has  sent  Him : 

(e  Resolved:  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  a  joint 
commission  be  appointed  to  bring  about  a  conference  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  touching  faith  and  order,  and  that 
all  Christian  communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  be  asked  to  unite 
with  us  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such  a  conference. 
The  commission  shall  consist  of  seven  Bishops  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  seven  presbyters  and 
seven  laymen  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  and  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to  fill 
any  vacancies  occurring  before  the  next  General  Convention.” 

The  report,  by  general  request,  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
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and  rising  vote.  The  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  of  this 
Conference  lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  earnest 
prayer  for  their  guidance  and  for  the  unity  of  Christ’s  flock 
on  the  part  of  all  Christian  people.  We  want  all  our  congrega¬ 
tions  to  share  in  the  largest  plans  and  visions  which  God  is 
bringing  before  His  world  and  His  Church  to-day.  The  ideal 
of  the  one  flock,  one  Shepherd,  challenges  our  faith  as  never 
before.  Hot  the  one  fold,  that  is  a  mistranslation  which  has 
done  great  harm  in  the  past.  The  one  fold  would  mean  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity,  the  merging  of  all  into  the  organization  of  one, 
which  is  the  Roman  ideal.  Par  different  is  the  unity  of  the 
one  flock,  gathered  or  sheltered  in  different  folds,  a  unity 
found  in  the  guidance  and  following  of  the  one  Shepherd.  The 
picture  is  of  many  national  and  racial  churches  independent 
each  of  the  others  in  administration  and  forms  of  worship  but 
united  in  inter-communion  and  fellowship  on  a  definite  organic 
basis,  just  precisely  as  we  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
are  united  with  the  Church  of  England  or  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  That  is  the  ideal  towards 
which  we  strive  and  for  which  we  pray.  While  in  the  past- 
unity  without  truth  has  been  destructive,  and  truth  without 
unity  has  been  feeble,  now  in  our  day  truth  and  unity  com¬ 
bined,  we  believe,  will  be  strong  enough  to  win  the  world  for 
Christ.  May  the  Prince  of  Peace  take  away  from  His  children 
everywhere  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
hinder  from  godly  union  and  concord ;  that  as  there  is  but  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  be 
all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of 
truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DISCIPLINE.1 

WILLIAM  B.  OWEN. 

I  bring  words  of  hearty  greeting  to  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  sound  liberal  training — 
progressive  certainly,  with  free  and  ready  adjustment  to  new 
conditions,  but  in  these  adjustments,  not  yielding  so  much  to 
the  demand,  e.  g.,  for  vocational  studies  as  to  thwart  the  main 
purposes  of  liberal  training.  Colleges  that  have  done  that  are 
now  finding  that  they  must  come  back;  Franklin  and  Marshall 
need  take  no  backward  step. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  word  “ practical”  if  it  is  used  in  its 
larger  meanings,  but  to  “  commercialize  ” — if  that  term  may  be 
applied  to  our  tendencies  in  education — we  can  hardly  resist  the 
impression  of  debasement,  for  in  education  we  are  dealing  with 
the  human  spirit.  “  Standardize  ”  is  a  good  word,  newly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  has  an  exact  and  scientific  ring,  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  to  us  an  exact  analogy  between  processes  of  education 
in  a  college  and  processes  of  manufacture  in  a  mill,  where  your 
raw  material  is  put  in  and  your  finished  product  comes  out ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  a  strict  commercial  accounting  of  hours  of 
study,  of  recitation,  and  of  lecture,  and  an  economic  scrutiny 
of  the  use  of  floor  space  and  all  appliances,  so  that  the  ledger 
will  show  for  every  dollar  of  expenditure  a  dollar  of  return  and 
a  little  more  for  profit,  then  that  use  of  “  standardization  ” 
will  somewhat  rasp  our  finer  sensibilities, — mainly  because  in 
education  we  are  dealing  with  values  which  do  not  yield  them¬ 
selves  to  measurement  on  the  scale  of  dollars. 

I  hope  I  do  not  caricature  that  very  able  and  thoughtful 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  at  the  annual  commencement,  June  8,  1911. 
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document,  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  I  do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  it ; 
but  the  very  terms  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed  are  such  that 
the  statement  of  the  analogy  sounds  like  caricature.  Baw 
material,  e.  g.,  what  is  it  in  this  “  industry  ”  of  education  hut 
the  members  of  the  freshman  class  ?  Should  we  so  designate 
them  in  the  serious  language  of  science  ?  The  flippant  sopho¬ 
more  may  so  name  them,  and  they  must  endure  it  I  suppose ; 
but  they  do  so  with  a  shrug  of  resentment  even  in  that  case. 
Then  “  finished  product.’7  Your  graduating  senior,  now  becom¬ 
ing  keenly  aware  that  instead  of  being  “  finished  ”  he  is  only 
ready  to  begin,  will  blush  at  the  phrase  and  wonder  whether  it 
is  science  or  satire. 

In  mere  knowledge  very  likely  we  are  on  the  lowest  level  of 
educational  results,  and  even  knowledge,  while  we  can  test  the 
possessor  of  it  by  examinations,  we  cannot  make  any  inventory 
of  its  value  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Knowledge  of  course  is  important,  but  relatively  the  least 
important  element  of  education. 

it  is  not  power  unless  under  special  conditions.  When  it 
comes  to  that  point  where  it  utilizes  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
masters  the  conditions  of  supplying  the  needs  of  life,  we  may 
call  it  power;  when  in  the  processes  of  its  handling  there 
emerges  some  kind  of  capacity,  then  it  is  power;  when  it 
reaches  that  point  where  it  can  be  transmuted  into  character 
then  it  is  power ;  but  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  as  a  personal 
accomplishment  is  not  power,  and  has  in  itself  little  value  of 
any  kind. 

Now  this  passing  of  knowledge  into  something  finer,  by  means 
of  reflection,  experience,  the  familiar  handling  of  knowledge 
under  circumstances  such  that  it  will  yield  up  its  best  fruits, : — 
this  transmutation  of  mere  knowledge  into  discernment,  accu¬ 
racy,  judgment,  prudence,  wisdom — shrewdness,  duplicity, 
knavery,  etc.,  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us  in  education.  We 
note  differences  here.  To  take  a  single  contrast — wisdom — 
shrewdness.  Wisdom — that  lifts  a  man  to  larger  outlook  in 
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life,  ennobling  his  whole  nature,  qualifying  him  therefore  to 
choose  ends  that  may  be  pursued  with  safety  and  honor. 
Shrewdness — the  keen  edge  of  expediency  to  note  advantages 
under  given  circumstances,  with  sharp  outlook  for  the  main 
chance,  and  that  qualifies  a  man  therefore  to  devise  means  to 
any  end,  however  wisely  or  unwisely  that  end  may  have  been 
chosen.  Your  shrewd  man  may  pervert  the  good  and  play 
tricks  with  conscience  and  with  motives.  You  cannot  trust  him 
to  apply  your  preachments  of  righteousness  and  mercy.  He 
will  apply  every  precept  so  as  to  place  the  duty  on  the  other 
man  and  the  benefit  upon  himself.  Incidentally  here,  it  were 
well  to  have  knowledge  ripen  toward  wisdom  rather  than 
toward  shrewdness. 

Then  there  are  processes  in  the  getting  and  handling  of 
knowledge  that  give  practice  in  thinking  and  growth  in  that 
power.  But  here  we  are  in  regions  where  the  advances  of 
growth  are  not  visible.  If  a  man  gain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois, 
the  scales  will  show  that  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
but  there  are  no  visible  units  of  thought  growth,  or  any  tangible 
units  in  the  texture  of  character,  of  whose  increase  one  is  im¬ 
mediately  aware.  A  lad  may  pass  an  hour  or  two,  under  in¬ 
struction,  in  learning  how  to  adjust  some  delicate  instrument 
as  a  theodolite  or  a  microscope;  and  may  easily  see  in  that 
manipulation,  his  rapid  advance  in  skill  of  eye  and  hand ;  but, 
in  the  knowledge  and  the  exercises  that  give  discipline  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  that  deepen  moral  conviction,  the  results  are  such 
as  not  to  be  immediately  obvious.  The  man  with  the  scales  can 
detect  no  difference.  The  man  with  the  ledger  will  be  puzzled 
to  know  how  much  credit  to  give,  or  whether  he  shall  give  any. 

The  student  himself  will  be  ten  years  in  finding  out  what  the 
study  of  Socrates  in  a  certain  class  room  contributed  to  his 
moral  fiber,  and  may  be  still  longer  in  realizing  the  value  to 
him,  in  the  development  of  effecting  thinking,  of  his  work  in 
trigonometry  and  in  Cicero.  After  a  long  time  he  will  begin 
to  see  it,  and  may  go  back  at  some  commencement  season  and 
tell  his  Professor  that  such  work  was  the  most  valuable  part  of 
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his  education,  though  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  him  useless  and 
irksome. 

The  education  of  the  utilities  has  therefore  popularly  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  education  of  culture,  because  it 
presents  practical  and  obvious  values.  Culture  is  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  intelligence.  It  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  careful 
educator,  though  it  may  easily  be  overlooked  by  throngs  of 
students. 

If  then  there  be  a  great  rush  to  vocational  and  utilitarian 
studies,  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  have  and  should  have 
a  broader  training  for  their  work,  that  does  not  prove  the  su¬ 
perior  value  of  vocational  studies  ;  it  only  suggests  a  possible 
lack  of  insight  and  mature  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
so  choose. 

These  considerations  throw  a  welcome  light  on  the  subject  of 
free  electives.  That  a  boy  may  study  what  he  pleases,  suggests 
a  perilous  extreme.  Suppose  it  should  please  him  to  study 
nothing!  You  may  have  noticed  that  logic  has  a  quaint  habit 
of  playing  tricks  when  thus  pushed  to  extremes. 

Peace !  The  world  sighs  for  it,  prays  for  it,  groans  under  the 
horrors  and  the  burdens  of  warfare.  How  then  shall  we  have 
peace  ?  Why  build  war  ships  so  big,  make  cannon  so  mighty, 
projectiles  so  irresistible,  make  defensive  armor  so  impene¬ 
trable,  maintain  armies  in  every  nation  so  large  and  ready  that 
war  will  be  impossible ! 

If  one  bathe  once  a  year,  one  is  clean  at  long  intervals ;  once 
a  week,  one  is  clean  much  oftener ;  every  day,  twice  a  day,  clean 
all  the  time.  Then  the  trick — if  one  is  clean  all  the  time  why 
need  one  bathe  at  all ! 

Of  the  many  reasons  against  free  election  that  against  its 
principle  and  working  should  be  sufficient, — the  liability  to 
error  in  precocious  specialization,  subjects  if  left  to  the  personal 
choice  of  students  being  so  often  selected  upon  grounds  of 
superficial  or  even  capricious  interest.  It  is  more  important  to 
know  what  a  boy  needs  in  education  than  what  he  likes,  and 
what  he  needs  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those 
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who  have  insight  and  experience  and  an  enduring  earnestness 
and  sincerity  in  the  work  of  education. 

What  he  really  needs  is  discipline  of  thought.  Note  two  or 
three  elementary  stages  of  this  discipline — very  simply,  with¬ 
out  any  garnishing  of  psychological  or  pedagogical  technicali¬ 
ties  ; — 1st  to  promote  readiness  of  thought,  ease  and  speed  in 
its  common  movements.  Not  whimsical,  involuntary  thinking; 
that  accomplishes  so  little.  What  we  must  have  is  consecutive 
thinking  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

To  hold  in  check  the  capricious  impulses  of  thought — to  keep 
it  active  and  also  to  hold  the  currents  of  it  in  definite  channels 
— this  is  one  of  the  supreme  values  of  school  work,  cultivating 
the  power  of  attention,  habits  of  study,  accomplished  by  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  but  also  and  mainly  through  class  drill, 
making  thought  obedient  to  the  call  of  questions. 

A  class,  say,  of  fifteen  pupils,  plied  with  rapid  questions  for 
thirty  minutes,  a  hundred  questions  within  that  time — perhaps 
twice  that  many,  for  they  are  easy,  the  easier  the  better,  for  the 
purpose  is  not  to  test  knowledge  but  to  train  thought ;  and  the 
ideal  situation  is  that  every  pupil  will  answer  every  question, 
not  knowing  who  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  it  aloud.  (2) 
Promptness  in  certain  processes  of  exact  reasoning.  This  we 
get  in  the  mathematics,  from  mental  arithmetic  to  the  calculus. 
(3)  Accuracy  in  the  observation  of  simple  facts;  to  let  simple 
facts  lie  clear  and  true  upon  the  mind  as  they  may  lie  upon  the 
eye.  (4)  Coming  to  correct  conclusions  from  facts.  This 
involves  not  only  clear  perception  of  the  facts,  but  also  the 
recognition  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 

This  is  reasoning,  a  valuable  quality.  Without  it  we  make 
mistakes  and  are  failures.  Indeed  life’s  failures  come  mainly 
from  this  source.  Certainly  there  are  other  failures — moral 
failures,  that  strew  the  ways  of  life  with  wrecks  that  challenge 
our  tears.  Of  these  we  do  not  now  speak,  but  rather  of  our 
failure  to  do  our  common  work.  This  comes  from  two  sources, 
— lack  of  force,  which  we  often  mistakenly  call  laziness,  and 
lack  of  judgment. 

25 
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Here  we  are  distinctly  within  the  realm  of  the  practical.  In 
this  gift  of  judgment  we  touch  the  highest  form  of  intellectual 
endowment.  The  man  who  in  any  given  situation  knows  just 
what  to  do  is  the  man  of  the  hour. 

The  man  who  in  any  difficult  situation  can  instantly  solve 
the  situation  by  a  stroke  of  insight  that  goes  straight  to  its  heart 
is  the  great  man ; — in  invention  Edison,  in  finance  Morgan,  in 
war  and  statecraft  Julius  Caesar. 

These  are  eminent  instances,  but  the  quality  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  universally  valuable  through  all  the  grades  of  work, 
— the  maid  in  your  kitchen  wants  it,  your  builder,  your  team¬ 
ster,  as  much  in  his  sphere  as  the  president  of  your  bank  or 
the  governor  of  your  state,  and  the  work  is  as  fatally  vitiated  by 
its  absence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  school  cannot  impart 
judgment.  That  at  its  foundation  is  mother  wit,  that  funda¬ 
mental  stuff  in  men  which  we  call  natural  ability.  But  the 
school  can  help  in  two  ways:  It  opens  to  us  a  large  fund  of 
recorded  experience.  Eight  or  ten  years  of  school  life  gives 
us  some  sort  of  access  to  the  experience  of  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  what  we  know  about  life,  and  how  to  do  things 
comes  to  us  largely  in  this  way. 

But  chiefly,  the  school  helps  in  the  development  of  such 
natural  gifts  as  we  may  have.  Without  development  they  will 
be  of  little  use,  so  the  school  undertakes  to  guide  and  train  us  in 
judgment — by  various  methods  doubtless  and  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  value  of  that  training  which 
comes  from  dealing  with  thoughts  rather  than  with  things. 

Beason  must  grow  upon  its  own  product — that  which  ex¬ 
presses  thought. 

In  language  we  have  the  very  implements  of  reason,  and  to 
learn  its  free  use  we  must  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  speech  because  these  are  the  implements  of  reason. 

We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  of  language  study  in 
promoting  growth  in  intelligence.  Our  earliest  efforts  in  think¬ 
ing  are  determined  by  the  meanings  which  we  gradually  learn 
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to  attach  to  the  words  that  we  hear.  We  widen  our  thinking 
by  getting  new  words  and  by  going  deeper  into  the  significance 
of  those  we  know.  From  first  to  last  we  are  led  on  in  pathways 
that  are  marked  out  by  speech. 

In  school  or  out  of  school  we  are  drawing  upon  the  wealth 
which  has  accumulated  in  speech. 

Our  very  words  are  charged  with  a  kind  of  vitality — with 
the  heart  and  thinking  of  the  men  who  have  used  them.  When 
a  nation  has  been  speaking  and  writing  and  printing  a  word  for 
centuries,  coloring  it  with  the  events  of  their  public  and  per¬ 
sonal  life,  expressing  by  it  their  temper,  their  courtesy,  the 
results  of  their  thinking,  pouring  into  it  their  convictions  and 
their  passions — you  can  easily  see  what  a  delicate  and  mar¬ 
velous  instrument  we  may  have  in  a  common  word,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  or  Milton  or  Webster  or  Lincoln  may  use  it.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  of  educational  training  to  bring  us  into  the 
fullest  possible  control  of  this  stored  up  wealth. 

So  far  on  the  side  of  facts,  regarding  words  as  facts. 

Then  the  handling  of  the  elements  of  speech  in  their  relations 
is  an  exercise  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  intelligence. 
The  elements  of  speech  are  the  implements  of  reason,  and  the 
processes  of  speech  are  the  methods  of  reason;  so  it  is  the 
patient  handling  of  these  elements  in  their  relations  that  de¬ 
velops  reasoning  power.  It  is  by  working  upon  sentences,  get¬ 
ting  their  meaning,  and  by  exercises  in  their  formation,  that  the 
crude  insights  of  the  untrained  mind  are  brought  forward  to 
something  like  sagacity. 

This  seems  so  elementary  that  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  it  in 
such  a  presence  as  this;  yet  in  such  a  presence  as  this  it  is 
likely  to  be  best  understood  that  what  most  boys  and  girls  need 
on  entering  college  is  the  power  to  grasp  clearly  the  meaning 
of  a  paragraph  of  classic  text. 

The  relations  of  words  in  a  clause,  or  of  clauses  to  each  other 
are  not  arbitrary  or  accidental,  but  are  the  essential  relations  of 
logic ;  so  that  in  dealing  with  them  day  in  and  day  out,  through 
much  of  our  school  life,  we  get  the  habit  of  tracing  relationship 
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and  the  instinct  of  feeling  it.  This  habit  and  this  instinct  lie  at 
the  foundations  of  reasoning  power.  These  give  readiness  and 
ripeness  to  the  mind  liberally  trained. 

I  have  no  occasion  at  present  to  insist  upon  the  nse  of  the 
ancient  classics  as  the  master  materials  of  liberal  training. 
Many  do  so  insist,  and  under  other  circumstances  I  might  have 
something  to  say  in  that  direction ;  but  let  me  here  admit  that, 
except  for  convenience,  better  appliances  and  immemorial  habit 
in  education,  the  ancient  languages  have  no  monopoly  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  over  the  modern;  but  the  best  illustration  of 
our  present  point  will  be  found  in  a  language  that  is  at  least 
foreign. 

Note  the  progress  of  a  boy  in  mastering  a  new  sentence  in 
Goethe  or  Cicero. from  the  time  when  it  is  almost  a  blank  to  the 
time  when  its  meaning  is  clear  to  him.  He  must  give  each 
word  its  proper  meaning;  must  fit  words  to  each  other  which 
are  in  the  sentence  remote ;  must  see  differences  between  forms 
that  look  alike — often  resting  a  decision  upon  a  minute  dis¬ 
tinction. 

The  dictionary  may  give  a  dozen  meanings  for  some  word, 
and  that  will  open  new  vistas  of  suggestion  and  probability 
into  which  he  must  boldly  walk  and  weigh  conflicting  claims. 
He  must  constantly  revise  previous  impressions  in  the  light  of 
fuller  knowledge.  The  main  purpose  of  all  this,  in  the  stage  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  is  diciplinary,  viz.,  to  cultivate  those  very 
activities  of  reason  whose  supreme  value  is  put  to  the  test  in 
every  emergency  of  life  and  work.  I  need  not  delay  you  to  go 
through  the  steps  in  detail,  but  only  to  remind  you  that  in  every 
step  of  the  process  he  has  been  grouping  facts  and  forming  judg¬ 
ments  from  their  relations, — in  a  crude  and  halting  way  of 
course,  but  he  does  better  and  better  as  he  goes  on.  There  is 
material  here  for  processes  that  develop  the  finest  judgment, 
just  as  in  translation  there  is  room  for  the  best  that  the  best  can 
give — discernment,  precision,  delicacy  of  insight,  felicity  of 
phrase. 

Unconscious  growth  in  the  interpreting  intelligence  is  the 
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fruit  of  this  drill.  It  ripens  through  familiarity  with  linguis¬ 
tic  essentials,  but  the  real  gain  is  in  the  keen  insights  of  intel¬ 
ligence  in  memory,  readiness,  accuracy,  and  in  the  breadth  and 
alertness  of  mental  action. 

The  time  is  too  brief  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  valuable  ele¬ 
ments  of  training  derived  from  the  studv  of  science.  I  had 
almost  said  equally  valuable,  but  it  is  different.  There  is 
manipulation  and  experiment,  and  these  make  knowledge  more 
definite  and  more  permanent.  There  is  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand  as  well  as  of  the  mind ;  and  at  times  great  use  and  culture 
of  the  imagination.  Still  we  make  little  gain  here  in  the  growth 
of  discriminating  thought — in  the  development  of  the  inter¬ 
preting  intelligence. 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  quality  of  discipline  to  the  quality 
of  the  truth  acquired,  we  shall  find  the  claims  of  science  cannot 
be  passed  over  so  lightly. 

Science  opens  to  us  the  world  of  nature  and  we  rise  to  the 
apprehension  of  it  in  proportion  to  our  own  powers  of  expand¬ 
ing  thought. 

The  objects  we  study  draw  us  on  by  all  degrees  of  interest, — 
on  every  hand  the  unknown  and  its  challenge  to  the  instinct  of 
investigation,  objects  curious,  useful,  objects  beautiful  and 
wonderful.  In  mathematics  not  only,  but  in  the  study  of  types 
and  laws  and  adaptations  in  nature,  men  seem  to  swing  out 
into  the  inspiring  task  of  tracing  the  very  thoughts  of  God! 
How  time  is  lengthened  for  us  when  we  begin  to  realize  the 
duration  of  geologic  ages!  How  space  deepens  when  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  star  that  presents  no  parallax  in  all  the  wide  swing  of 
our  annual  motion ! 

It  would  seem  to  fall  in  with  such  a  course,  if,  so  far  as  gen¬ 
eral  education  is  concerned,  students  were  brought  forward 
rapidly  to  the  results  of  scientific  research,  with  only  enough 
of  the  elementary  manipulation  and  experiment  to  make  these 
results  intelligible.  Some  of  the  sciences  should  be  represented 
in  the  required  part  of  a  liberal  course,  not  with  exhaustive 
and  technical  study  of  detail,  but  with  adequate  introduction 
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and  then  freedom  to  range  among  the  educating  ideas  of  science. 

The  specialist  of  course,  must  go  further— for  purposes  of 
research,  for  teaching,  and  for  the  purposes  of  application  to 
the  utilities  of  life. 

But  I  speak  now  from  the  majorities  of  average  men,  and 
insist  upon  the  educational  rather  than  the  practical  values  of 
science.  Fortunately  the  masses  of  men  may  avail  themselves 
of  these  practical  benefits  without  knowing  much  about  the 
sciences,  just  as  we  may  breathe  the  air  without  knowing  of  its 
constituent  gases,  or  he  nourished  by  our  dinner  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  Dr.  Wiley’s  analysis  of  the  foods,  or  any¬ 
thing  scientifically  about  the  processes  of  nutrition.  One  man 
can  build  a  bridge  if  he  he  a  competent  engineer,  millions  of 
men  may  cross  it  without  being  engineers  at  all. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  culture,  with  character,  and  the 
ideals  of  life.  Every  man  must  get  these  for  himself  or  go 
without  them.  Elevating  thoughts  are  of  no  use  to  us  until 
they  have  passed  into  the  processes  of  our  own  thinking.  And 
so  we  enter  the  glorious  realm  of  humane  interests — the  record 
of  human  achievement  full  of  inspiration  and  power ;  the  noble 
thoughts  of  great  thinkers,  living  truths  wrought  out  of  human 
experience,  and  all  shaped  into  beautiful  expressions  under  the 
creative  imagination  of  gifted  men — the  humanities,  indeed, 
the  inspiration  and  the  nutriment  of  living  souls. 

To  this  inheritance  our  general  courses  should  introduce  stu¬ 
dents.  We  should  lift  them  toward  the  level  of  these  thinkers 
— not  for  selfish  refinement,  hut  for  the  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  mind  and  nature.  Refinement  indeed  it  is, 
but  refinement  of  power,  refinement  of  discrimination  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  thought  and  judgment  and  taste,  of  faith  and  morals,  of 
every  interest  which  the  student’s  larger  life  may  compass. 

Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOCIOLOGY. 

A.  V.  HIESTER. 

The  ferment  of  ideas  and  the  extraordinary  hopes  aroused 
by  the  French  Revolution  ushered  in  a  fresh  era  of  utopias, 
which  waned  only  with  the  rise  of  modern  socialism  more  than 
half  a  century  later,  and  which,  while  more  conspicuous  and 
fruitful  in  France,  was  felt  also  throughout  western  Europe. 
The  negative  critical  movement,  which  filled  the  eighteenth 
century  and  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  on  its 
economic  side  a  movement  to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  from  both  feudal  survivals  and  governmental 
fetters.  But  it  frequently  happens  in  social  evolution  that  the 
change  in  the  world  of  ideas  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  change 
in  the  world  of  external  fact.  The  consequence  is  that  the  old 
order  is  demolished  faster  than  the  new  can  be  fashioned  to 
take  its  place.  This  was  precisely  the  case  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution.  “The  disorganization  of  the  body 
of  opinion,'’  says  Ingram,  “which  underlay  the  old  economic 
system,  had  outrun  the  progress  towards  the  establishment  of 
new  principles  adequate  to  form  a  guidance  in  the  future.  The 
critical  philosophy  which  had  wrought  the  disorganization 
could  only  repeat  its  formulae  of  absolute  liberty  but  was 
powerless  for  reconstruction.”  Not  only  was  there  a  dishar¬ 
mony  between  life  and  thought,  in  this  transition  from  the  old 
order  to  the  new,  between  social  institutions  and  arrangements 
on  the  one  side  and  social  principles  and  sentiments  on  the 
other,  but  in  the  world  of  social  opinion  itself  everything  was 
in  a  flux.  The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  period  was  a 
continuous  oscillation  between  the  tendency  to  recur  to  out¬ 
worn  ideas  and  a  vague  impulse  towards  a  new  order  of  things. 
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Sometimes  this  impulse  took  an  anarchical  direction ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  manifested  itself  as  a  decided  reaction  from  the 
excessive  individualism  of  the  Revolution  to  the  philosophy  of 
communism  and  socialism. 

An  instance  of  the  former  tendency  is  to  he  seen  in  Godwin’s 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice.  William  Godwin 
(1756—1836)  was  a  non-conformist  minister  whose  warm  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  French  Revolution,  Englishman  though  he 
was,  f-nd  whose  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  that  movement 
gradually  undermined  his  religious  opinions  and  eventually 
forced  him  to  relinquish  the  ministry.  But  long  before  the 
French  Revolution,  which  only  served  to  give  to  his  reflections 
a  deeper  meaning  and  intensity,  Godwin  had  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  evils  of  the  existing  social  order;  and  his 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  which  was  written  in 
the  first  flush  of  the  Revolution  and  published  in  1793,  is  a 
serious  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  better  one. 

In  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  with 
the  exponents  of  modern  socialism  universally,  Godwin  starts 
out  with  the  assumption  that  all  the  evils  of  society  have  their 
root  in  bad  institutions.  Social  institutions,  he  boldly  asserts, 
make  individual  character;  for  the  characters  of  men  are 
blanks  which  their  external  circumstances,  particularly  their 
political  institutions,  fill  in.  Hence  for  every  nation  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  government  becomes  at  once  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  That  there  must  he  some  sort  of  government 
under  existing  conditions  Godwin  is  ready  to  admit.  But  it  is 
an  evil  nevertheless,  even  at  its  best.  The  only  reason  for  its 
toleration  is  that  it  “  finds  our  rights  invaded  and  substitutes 
an  invasion  less  mischievous  for  one  that  is  more  so  ” ;  and  it 
is  perpetuated  by  the  “  infantine  and  uninstructed  confidence 
of  the  many.”  From  this  account  of  the  origin  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  government  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  principle  that  it 
should  be  strictly  regulated  and  its  action  confined  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits. 

But  government  is  necessary,  according  to  Godwin,  only  be- 
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cause  human  nature  has  not  yet  realized  its  higher  possibilities. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  toleration  of  government  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  race.  In  the  future  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  human 
nature  will  be  so  transformed  that  there  will  be  no  need  for 
any  sort  of  force  or  violence,  no  need  even  for  penal  laws,  no 
need  indeed  for  any  control  of  man  by  man.  Governments  will 
cease  to  be  tolerated  for  they  will  be  then  unnecessary  evils. 
Reason  will  determine  action;  and  through  the  peaceful  in¬ 
fluence  of  truth  perfection  and  happiness  will  be  established 
on  earth. 

The  chief  means  of  accomplishing  this  growth  of  intelligence, 
which  will  transform  human  nature  and  make  government 
unnecessary,  is  a  new  system  of  economic  distribution ;  and  at 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice  with  several  of  a  series  of  essays  which  were 
published  by  Godwin  in  1797.  In  the  one  entitled  Riches  and 
Poverty  the  statement  is  made  that  because  wealth  is  so  un¬ 
equally  distributed  the  poor  have  no  leisure.  In  this  lack  of 
leisure  lies  the  greatest  curse  of  poverty ;  and  the  only  remedy 
for  it  is  a  more  equitable  system  of  distribution.  For  there  is 
more  than  enough  wealth  for  all,  and  if  it  as  well  as  the  labor 
of  producing  it  were  equally  divided,  and  if  there  were  at  the 
same  time  a  greater  economy  of  resources  and  a  more  efficient 
direction  of  labor,  it  would  be  possible  for  every  one  by  mod¬ 
erate  exertion  to  obtain  enough  for  plain  living.  In  fact  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  Godwin  asserts  at  one  place,  for  any 
one  to  give  more  than  one  tenth,  or  one  twentieth  perhaps,  of  the 
labor  now  given  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood.  The  leisure 
which  would  be  gained  would  be  devoted  to  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement. 

But  Godwin  is  not  content  merely  to  dream  of  a  “  golden 
age”  and  refer  to  an  uncertain  future  all  forms  of  social  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  essay  on  Avarice  and  Profusion  he  points 
out  how  under  existing  conditions,  bad  as  they  are,  the  rich 
may  afford  material  relief  to  the  poor.  Instead  of  inventing 
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new  luxuries  and  creating  new  wants,  and  then  setting  the 
poor  new  tasks  in  order  that  these  luxuries  may  he  provided 
and  these  wants  satisfied,  the  rich  must  diminish  the  sum  of 
human  wants,  practice  plain  living,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
share  the  labor  of  the  poor. 

These  are,  however,  only  temporary  devices,  which,  while 
they  may  hasten  its  establishment,  will  be  cast  aside  as  soon 
as  Godwin’s  ideal  society  has  been  realized.  In  that  society 
there  will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  for  all  will  be  equal. 
Property  in  the  labor  of  others,  or  accumulated  property  of 
any  sort,  will  not  be  tolerated.  But  Godwin  does  not  stop  with 
equality  in  material  things.  Complete  equality  of  condition  is 
the  cornerstone  of  his  social  edifice.  He  is,  however,  an 
intense  individualist.  In  this  he  clearly  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  French  Revolution;  and  the  equality  which  he  advocates  is, 
therefore,  the  equality  of  anarchism  and  not  the  equality  of 
communism.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  anarchism  of  the  individual¬ 
ist  or  philosophical  type  so  logically  and  so  consistently  worked 
out  in  all  its  details  as  in  Godwin’s  writings.  And  yet,  despite 
his  logic  and  the  individualistic  character  of  his  anarchism,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  mixing  with  it  certain  communistic  ele¬ 
ments.  This  is  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  sex  relations. 
Marriage  he  denounces  as  the  worst  of  all  laws,  a  veritable 
slavery,  which  is  no  more  consistent  with  the  principle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  than  is  property  in  the  labor  of  others.  This  he 
follows  to  its  logical  consequences,  and  like  Plato  he  does  not 
shrink  from  a  community  of  wives  and  children.  There  is  no 
family  life,  therefore,  in  Godwin’s  utopia ;  natural  relationship 
has  no  claim  on  man;  gratitude  to  parents  is  no  part  of  justice 
or  virtue. 

Unlike  many  Utopians  Godwin  recognizes  that  there  are  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  scheme,  and  that  because  of  these 
difficulties  the  existing  social  order  is  not  to  be  violently  up¬ 
rooted.  But  having  made  this  admission  he  proceeds  at  once 
to  rob  it  of  much  of  its  virtue  by  his  contention  that  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  less  serious  than  those  involved  in  maintaining  the 
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existing  regime.  He  attempts  to  meet  the  various  objections 
which  have  presented  themselves  to  his  own  mind  or  which 
have  been  raised  by  others.  But  his  manner  of  answering  them 
stamps  him  at  once  as  a  visionary  rather  than  a  logical  thinker. 
Thus  in  answer  to  the  objection  made  by  Malthus  and  his 
school  that  his  scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  social  income  would  remove  all  checks 
to  the  growth  of  population  he  has  nothing  better  to  offer  than 
the  vague  generality  that  “  mind  will  one  day  become  omnip¬ 
otent  over  matter.” 

Godwin  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  present  generation 
but  the  influence  of  his  writings  over  English  thought  is  not 
easily  overestimated.  His  opinions  are  admitted  to  have 
created  in  large  part  the  English  radicalism  of  the  early  de¬ 
cades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  have  led  to  the  milder 
liberalism  of  to-day.  Among  those  who  were  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  views  may  be  mentioned  the  poet  Shelley,  who 
married  Godwin’s  daughter  and  whose  social  philosophy, 
largely  borrowed  from  Godwin,  is  embodied  in  his  Revolt  of 
Islam ,  Queen  Mab ,  Hellas ,  Prometheus  Unbound  and  several 
shorter  poems. 

Godwin’s  utopia  of  anarchism  marks  one  direction  taken  by 
the  wide-spread  but  vague  impulse  towards  a  new  social  order, 
which  was  stirred  into  new  life  and  energy  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  path  which  it  travelled  most 
commonly,  the  path  which  was  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the 
social  utopias  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
the  one  which  led  to  communism  and  socialism.  From  the 
utopias  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  those  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  are  sharply  distinguished  in  two 
important  respects.  The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  an  era  of  revolution  in  which  men  were  everywhere  blindly 
striving  for  individual  liberty  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained  and  little  regard  to  the 
dangers  of  a  liberty  unrestrained  by  law.  Characteristic  of 
this  struggle  for  liberty  are  the  economic  teachings  of  Adam 
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Smith,  the  Rousseauan  philosophy  of  a  return  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  brutal  negations  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  unbridled  individualism,  which  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  utopias  of  the  second  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  have  for 
their  chief  aim  the  limiting  of  free  contract,  free  competition 
and  individual  liberty,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good ;  so 
that  liberty  and  law,  authority  and  popular  sovereignty,  may 
be  held  in  balance.  But  this  balance  was  rarely  if  ever  main¬ 
tained.  In  practice  the  pendulum  was  carried  to  the  other  side, 
and  almost  invariably  the  individualistic  principle  was  com¬ 
pletely  suppressed  through  an  excessive  centralization  of 
authority. 

The  second  difference  between  the  utopias  of  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
is  that  the  former  were  social  and  political  in  character,  while 
the  latter  were  predominantly  industrial,  since  they  were  the 
children,  not  only  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  as  well,  which  worked  itself  out  in  England 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  so 
completely  transformed  both  the  social  order  and  the  social 
philosophy  of  the  civilized  world.  The  earliest  example  of 
this  socialized  and  industrialized  utopianism  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Simon. 

Claude  Henri  Comte  de  Saint  Simon  (1760-1825)  was  a 
French  nobleman  whose  family  boasted  a  descent  from  Charle¬ 
magne.  But  despite  his  noble  origin  and  rank  he  manifested 
at  an  early  age  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  His  hatred  of  oppression  brought  him  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  America  to  assist  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  He  fought  under  Washington,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  he  distinguished  himself  for  bravery.  Returning 
to  France  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  military  and 
scientific  pursuits,  although  his  sympathies  with  the  masses 
did  not  permit  him  to  be  indifferent  to  the  momentous  events 
which  preceded  the  Revolution.  When  the  storm  broke  he 
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took  the  popular  side,  notwithstanding  his  family  traditions, 
and  promptly  renounced  his  title  of  count  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inferior  to  that  of  citizen.  But  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  true,  he 
held  for  a  time  the  office  of  president  of  his  commune  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  1789.  But  he  declined 
other  offices  for  fear  it  should  be  thought  that  he  owed  them  to 
his  former  rank. 

But  with  all  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  with  all  the 
need  of  constructive  social  effort  discovered  by  the  Revolution, 
it  was  not  until  he  was  past  middle  life  that  St.  Simon  became 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  After  the 
Revolution  he  had  devoted  himself  anew  to  scientific  studies, 
particularly  to  physiology  and  the  physical  sciences.  Among 
the  various  scientific  projects  which  had  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  was  the  construction  of  a  canal  from 
Madrid  to  the  sea,  and  another  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  It  was  from  St.  Simon  that  De  Lesseps,  who  was  for 
a  time  identified  with  his  school,  mainly  drew  his  inspiration 
to  build  the  Suez  Canal.  Another  of  St.  Simon's  schemes  was 
the  construction  of  a  science  of  the  sciences ;  and  it  was  from 
him,  again,  that  his  pupil  Comte  first  derived  the  idea  of  a 
universal  science  which  he  finally  worked  out  in  his  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive . 

From  all  this  St.  Simon  appears  to  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  about  the  age  of  forty-three  by  a  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  scientific  effort  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  humanity  without  a  thoroughgoing  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  order.  And  it  was  not  until  fourteen  years 
later  that  he  first  published  his  views  in  a  work  which  he 
called  P  Industrie  (1817).  The  opinions  expressed  in  that 
work  he  elaborated  from  time  to  time  in  four  others,  viz., 
P 0 rganisateur  (1819),  Du  Systeme  Industriel  (1821),  Cate - 
chisme  des  Industriels  (1823),  and  Nouveau  Christianis-me 
(1825). 

St.  Simon’s  scheme  of  social  reconstruction  has  been  de- 
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scribed  as  “  a  dream  of  a  medieval  theocracy  on  the  basis  of 
pantheism,  in  which  every  detail  of  public  and  private  life  is 
absolutely  regulated  by  one  man  who  is  at  the  same  time 
prince,  pontiff  and  infallible  arbiter  of  the  works  of  human 
thought.7’  Its  two  great  key-words  are  organization  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Industry  is  the  supreme  end  for  which  society  exists ; 
organization  is  St.  Simeon’s  means  of  attaining  that  end. 
“  The  whole  of  society,77  he  says,  “  ought  to  strive  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the  poorest 
class  and  organize  itself  in  the  way  best  adapted  for  attaining 
this  end.77  According  to  his  philosophy  of  history  the  old 
order  of  things  in  which  the  main  business  of  society  is  war 
has  passed  away.  Society  is  no  longer  to  be  governed  by 
warrior  and  feudal  lord  inspired  by  selfish  interests,  but  by 
captains  of  industry  who  will  rule  society  for  the  common  good. 
This  substitution  of  an  industrial  for  a  militant  regime,  which 
is  also  a  cardinal  feature  of  Spencer’s  social  philosophy,  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  political  thought. 

The  substitution  of  industry  for  war  as  the  main  business 
of  a  normal  society  requires,  according  to  St.  Simon,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  society  along  entirely  new  lines.  Hence  running 
through  all  his  writings  there  is  a  fixed  purpose  to  discover  an 
authority  that  shall  rule  the  whole  life  of  man.  Such  an 
authority  he  recognizes  in  the  Catholic  Church  up  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  But  since  that  time  it  has  failed  to  embody  in 
itself  the  advances  of  science,  and  has  in  consequence  lost  its 
hold  on  men  and  ceased  to  mold  their  lives.  Equally  unfit  for 
leadership  under  the  new  order  of  things  are  the  idle  and 
privileged  classes,  whose  power,  though  greatly  shaken  by  the 
Revolution,  has  materially  revived  since  Waterloo.  Standing 
for  a  regime  of  war  and  self-interest  they  are  out  of  place  in 
that  new  industrial  world  which  has  arisen  since  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  such  a  world  they  are  parasites  who 
no  longer  have  any  useful  function  to  perform  for  society.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  if  the  proper  ends  of  society  are  to  be 
realized  both  the  feudal  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  by  which 
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society  was  formerly  ruled,  must  be  replaced  by  the  leaders  in 
science  and  industry,  who,  instead  of  exploiting  the  labor  of 
others,  will  rule  society  for  the  common  good. 

These  leaders  in  science  and  industry  will  have  two  main 
functions,  both  flowing  out  of  the  industrial  character  of  St. 
Simon's  society.  The  first  is  to  guarantee  universal  peace, 
much  as  the  Catholic  Church  did  in  former  times  when  it 
exercised  judgment  over  the  nations  and  imposed  wholesome 
restraints  on  kings  and  princes,  and  thus  lessened  the  number 
of  wars.  Modem  peace  sentiment  owes  more  to  St.  Simon  than 
it  knows.  The  other  main  function  of  these  industrial  and 
scientific  chiefs  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  universal  asso¬ 
ciation,  by  means  of  which  work  shall  be  guaranteed  to  all  and 
rewarded  according  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

St.  Simon’s  government  is  based  on  the  principle  that  those 
best  fitted  to  organize  society  for  productive  labor  are  entitled 
to  bear  rule  in  it.  This  principle  requires  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  wholly  unlike  any  that  has  ever  been  tried.  As  first  out¬ 
lined  by  St.  Simon  it  includes  three  chambers,  one  of  Inven- 
tion,  another  of  Examination,  and  a  third  of  Administration. 
The  first  two  are  composed  of  engineers,  savants,  artists  and 
men  of  letters.  The  third,  consisting  of  capitalists,  financiers 
and  bankers,  is  vested  with  an  exclusive  authority  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  taxation  and  expenditure.  It  also  exercises  all  other 
forms  of  the  temporal  authority,  subject,  however,  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  other  two  chambers.  The  spiritual  power  is  vested 
absolutely  in  the  savants,  artists  and  men  of  letters,  who  thus 
take  the  place  of  the  medieval  Church.  This  is  St.  Simon’s 
scheme  of  government  as  it  is  sketched  in  L'Organisateur. 
But  in  a  later  work,  Du  Systeme  Industrie l,  it  is  materially 
changed.  Hot  only  are  the  savants,  artists  and  men  of  letters 
deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  which  is  now  entrusted 
absolutely  to  the  capitalist  class,  but  their  spiritual  authority 
is  also  taken  from  them  and  given  to  positive  philosophers,  as 
in  the  later  scheme  of  Comte.  How  this  aristocracy  of  per¬ 
sonal  merit,  which  is  to  direct  the  government,  industry,  morals, 
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religion,  and  everything  else,  is  to  be  selected  St.  Simon  leaves 
undetermined.  But  he  appears  to  think  that  the  best  and 
wisest  will  be  spontaneously  and  harmoniously  selected  through 
popular  suffrage. 

On  the  industrial  side  of  his  scheme  St.  Simon  favors  a 
system  of  distribution  which  will  render  to  each  one  the  just 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  efforts.  Reduced  to  more  definite 
terms  this  means  that  each  one’s  share  of  the  social  income 
is  measured  by  his  services  to  society,  the  value  of  such  services 
to  be  determined  by  the  government.  This  principle  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  St.  Simon  maintains,  is  grounded  in  nature,  for  men 
are  by  nature  unequal,  and  it  is  altogether  just,  therefore,  to 
reward  superior  power  and  talent  when  exerted  for  the  common 
good.  It  is  the  principle  which  governs  when  a  man  works 
alone ;  and  it  should  govern  also  when  he  works  in  association 
with  others.  A  system  in  which  all  are  rewarded  equally, 
without  regard  to  talent  or  industry,  would  involve  even  greater 
injustice  than  the  present  economic  order.  In  all  this  St. 
Simon’s  system  of  distribution  differs  fundamentally  from 
the  great  majority  of  utopias  ancient  and  modern  which  would 
divide  the  social  income  either  equally  or  according  to  need; 
and  in  his  emphasis  on  merit  and  service  as  the  only  just  basis 
of  distribution  he  marks  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  reaction  from 
the  crass  equality  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Production  is  minutely  ordered.  Each  trade  and  profession 
has  its  fixed  place  in  the  social  hierarchy.  Work  is  guaranteed 
to  all  and  every  one  is  required  to  do  some  kind  of  labor.  Idlers 
are  not  tolerated  for  they  only  consume  what  others  produce 
and  make  no  return;  and  to  support  them  would  violate  the 
fundamental  principle  that  recompense  is  in  proportion  to 
service.  Labor  is  assigned  like  a  soldier’s  rank  in  a  regiment 
by  the  will  of  an  absolute  authority,  and  every  laborer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  labor  according  to  his  capacity.  This  comparison 
between  civil  and  military  life  is  frequently  employed  by  St. 
Simon  whose  dream  it  is  to  organize,  not  production  merely, 
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but  civil  society  generally,  like  an  army.  “  In  the  army,”  writes 
one  of  his  disciples,  “  gradations  in  rank  and  authority  are 
already  established,  while  in  civil  life  that  is  precisely  what  is 
wanting ;  and  in  an  enterprise  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
association  a  central  administration  is  imperiously  required.” 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  St.  Simon’s  government  the  supreme 
power  is  vested,  not  in  a  body  of  warriors  and  feudal  lords,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  but  in  the  leaders  of  industry.  In  his 
later  writings,  however,  he  begins  to  lose  faith  in  his  work  and 
recognizes  that  something  more  is  needed  to  secure  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  masses  than  a  mere  shifting  of  power  from  one 
class  to  another.  More  and  more  clearly  does  he  see  that  his 
industrial  order  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  proper  ends  of 
society  be  realized,  without  a  new  morality. 

But  more  imperative  even  than  the  need  of  a  new  morality 
is  the  need  of  a  new  religion.  In  his  earlier  writings  St. 
Simon  makes  little  of  religion.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  that  he  realizes  its  supreme  importance  in  the  social 
economy.  No  society,  he  declares,  can  live,  much  less  be  re¬ 
formed,  without  religion.  He  combats  the  idea  that  every 
religious  system  will  disappear  in  time  simply  because  men 
have  succeeded  in  proving  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of 
Catholicism.  Religion  cannot  disappear  from  the  world;  it 
can  only  be  changed.  The  immediate  bearing  of  religion  on  the 
social  order  for  St.  Simon  is  that  it  makes  men  regard  each 
other  as  brothers  and  cooperate  for  their  mutual  happiness. 
This  requires  that  the  temporal  power  be  entrusted  to  “  men 
useful,  laborious  and  pacific  ”  and  the  spiritual  power  to  men 
possessing  the  necessary  knowledge.  As  long  as  these  two 
powers  continue  to  be  entrusted  to  warriors  and  theologians  the 
principles  of  fraternity  and  mutual  love  cannot  be  realized; 
for  wars  and  theological  dogmas  have  been  the  chief  causes  of 
hate  among  men.  In  his  last  and  most  important  work  St. 
Simon  starts  from  a  belief  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
one  specially  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  men  the  way  of  life. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  reduce  religion  to  its  simple  and  essential 
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elements  and  restore  to  the  world  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of 
primitive  times,  which,  as  he  contends,  has  been  perverted  and 
lost  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  this  restored  and 
purified  Christianity  consists  St.  Simon’s  “  Hew  Christianity,” 
in  which  “  all  morality  will  be  derived  from  this  principle : 
Men  ought  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers.  This  principle 
which  belongs  to  primitive  Christianity  will  receive  a  glori¬ 
fication  and  in  its  new  form  will  read:  Religion  must  aid 
society  in  its  chief  purpose  which  is  the  most  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lot  of  the  poor.”  It  is  thus  that  the  social  question 
becomes  in  its  final  analysis  in  the  hands  of  St.  Simon  the 
question  of  religion;  and  it  was  the  decided  religious  bent  of 
his  later  teachings  that  occasioned  his  final  quarrel  with  his 
most  distinguished  pupil,  Auguste  Comte. 

St.  Simon  is  frequently  called  the  father  of  modern  social¬ 
ism.  But  so  far  there  is  little  to  suggest  socialism  beyond  the 
proposal  that  society  ought  to  guarantee  work  to  all.  Then 
there  is  another  principle,  which,  while  it  would  be  accepted 
with  limitations  by  those  who  are  not  socialists,  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  socialism.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  socialists  and  moderate  individualists  would  be 
one  of  degree.  According  to  this  second  principle  the  present 
economic  order  is  anarchical,  and  the  individual  rights  on 
which  it  is  based,  personal  liberty,  property,  inheritance  and 
competition,  should,  therefore,  be  subordinated  to  social  utility. 
But  on  the  other  side  there  are  also  a  number  of  points  on 
which  St.  Simon  entertains  views  quite  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  socialism,  as  that  term  is  to-day  generally  under¬ 
stood.  Thus  the  passion  for  equality,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  socialism,  has  no  place  in  his  dreams.  His  government  is 
an  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  of  personal  merit,  it  is  true,  but 
an  aristocracy  nevertheless.  Perhaps  plutocracy  would  be  a 
better  name  for  it ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  the  democracy 
of  socialism,  for  nothing  could  well  be  more  incompatible  with 
its  spirit  and  aims  than  the  rule  of  capitalists,  financiers  and 
captains  of  industry  both  in  government  and  in  industry. 
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Furthermore,  while  his  ideal  society  is  ordered  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  the  mutual  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital,  which  bulks  so  large  in  the  philosophy  of  socialism, 
does  not  appear  to  have  presented  itself  to  St.  Simon’s  mind. 
In  fact  it  could  hardly  have  been  forseen,  and  certainly  it  could 
not  have  been  fullv  understood,  at  the  stage  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  Instead  of  regarding 
the  capitalist  as  the  natural  foe  of  the  laborer  St.  Simon  makes 
him  the  general  benefactor  and  the  special  patron  and  protector 
of  the  laborer.  Then  again  the  emphasis  which  he  placed  on 
education,  morality  and  religion  is  more  or  less  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  socialism,  particularly  to  that  form  of  it  which  looks 
to  revolution  to  realize  its  ends.  His  scheme  is  not  revolution¬ 
ary  in  the  customary  sense  of  that  term.  That  he  did  not  advo¬ 
cate  social  and  political  revolt  may  be  seen  from  his  stirring 
appeal  to  Louis  XVIII  to  establish  the  new  order  of  things  by 
royal  edict.  Again  and  again  he  protests  against  revolution. 
Reform  must  be  brought  about,  he  declares,  not  by  violence, 
but  by  public  opinion,  which  is  to  be  enlightened  by  the  printed 
and  spoken  word,  by  a  system  of  education  that  is  moral  and 
religious  as  well  as  intellectual.  He  had  as  little  sympathy 
with  the  destructive  liberalism  of  the  French  Revolution  as  he 
had  with  its  excessive  individualism  and  crass  equality. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  St.  Simon  did  not  start-  out  to 
be  a  socialist.  Whatever  socialism  there  is  in  his  scheme  has  a 
two-fold  origin.  It  is  first  a  gradual  growth,  the  fruit  of  his 
growing  sympathy  with  the  poor.  His  writings  if  arranged  in 
chronological  order  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  constantly  en¬ 
larging  interest  in  the  poor  until  in  his  final  work  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  lot  becomes  the  central  point  of  his  teaching 
and  even  takes  the  form  of  a  religion. 

But  the  main  source  of  St.  Simon’s  socialism  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  what  he  wrote  or  said  himself,  but  in  the  interpretations 
put  upon  his  teachings  by  his  followers.  That  his  teachings 
needed  interpretation  hardly  any  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
His  most  striking  quality  of  mind  was  an  exuberant  imagina- 
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tion;  and  his  speculations,  while  bold  and  original  and  fre¬ 
quently  ingenious,  lacked  definiteness  and  logical  consistency. 
He  was  not  a  logical  thinker  or  a  trained  scientist  but  a 
visionary,  a  poet,  an  artist  in  social  construction ;  “and  if  right 
ideas,  or  the  suggestions  of  right  ideas,  sometimes  came  into 
his  head  about  history,  about  human  progress,  about  a  stable 
polity,  such  ideas  were  not  the  products  of  trains  of  ordered 
reasoning ;  they  were  the  intuitional  glimpses  of  the  poet,  and 
consequently  .  .  .  even  the  right  ideas  were  as  often  as  not 
accompanied  by  wrong  ones. 

In  the  hands  of  his  interpreters  St.  Simon’s  ideas  whether 
right  or  wrong  soon  came  to  have  a  new  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  they  were  developed  in  a  way,  which,  while  logical 
enough  for  the  most  part,  frequently  led  to  consequences  which 
had  never  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  to  consequences 
sometimes  which  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  accepted. 
It  is  not  easy,  or  important  perhaps,  to  make  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  views  of  St.  Simon  and  those  of  his  school. 
But  it  is  important  to  know  that  he  can  be  called  the  father 
of  modern  socialism  only  because  his  teachings  were  the  germ, 
and  the  germ  only,  which  was  developed  by  his  followers  into 
the  full-blown  flower  of  state  socialism. 

The  character  of  this  development  is  best  seen  in  Bazard, 
who  after  the  death  of  St.  Simon  divided  with  Enfantin  the 
leadership  of  the  school,  and  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
give  system  and  logical  consistency  to  his  master’s  teachings. 
As  interpreted  then  by  Bazard  St.  Simonism  is  based  on  a 
philosophy  of  history  which  recognizes  two  kinds  of  epochs,  one 
critical  or  negative  and  the  other  organic  or  constructive.  The 
former  is  ruled  by  philosophy  and  its  animating  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  war,  antagonism  and  anarchy.  The  other,  ruled  by 
religion,  is  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  obedience,  devotion 
and  association.  These  two  opposing  principles  are  the  two 
great  social  forces;  and  on  their  relative  strength  depends  the 
general  character  of  a  period.  In  modem  times  the  principle 
of  association  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  over  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  antagonism ;  it  tends  also  to  spread  from  the  family  to 
the  city,  the  nation  and  the  federation.  In  the  future  social 
life  and  growth  will  be  entirely  governed  by  the  principle  of 
association.  The  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  social 
life  in  the  past  has  been  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  in  its 
three  stages  of  slavery,  serfdom  and  the  wage  system.  In  the 
future  the  supreme  aim  of  society  will  be  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  man  associated  with  man.  The  great  evil  of  the 
present  order  of  things  is  that  the  employer  exploits  the  laborer, 
who,  though  nominally  free,  is  compelled  to  take  whatever  the 
employer  is  willing  to  give — and  the  amount  is  never  much 
above  the  means  of  bare  existence — under  penalty  of  starva¬ 
tion  if  he  refuses.  The  consequence  is  that  the  few  though 
living  in  idleness  are  surfeited  with  luxury,  while  for  the  great 
mass  the  severest  toil  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  comforts  or 
even  the  necessities  of  life.  Both  the  advantages  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  state  of  things  are  cumulative,  for  they  are 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  through  inheritance 
without  regard  to  capacity  or  merit.  Hence  misery  and  well¬ 
being  are  alike  hereditary.  This  is  both  a  social  and  a  moral 
evil,  as  well  as  the  source  of  all  other  evils,  and  the  only 
remedy,  the  only  possible  way  of  enforcing  St.  Simon’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distribution  that  service  measures  the  reward,  is  the 
abolition  of  the  principle  of  inheritance.  By  this  device  the 
followers  of  St.  Simon  professed  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  which  had  abolished  the  privileges  of  birth 
only  in  the  political  sphere,  and  not  in  the  economic,  as  they 
now  proposed  to  do.  But  the  abolition  of  the  principle  of 
inheritance  was  much  more  than  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  the  great  seed-principle  of 
modem  socialism  from  which  have  been  developed  by  logical 
process  all  its  essential  features ;  and  it  is  mainly  at  this  point 
that  the  interpreters  have  advanced  beyond  the  position  of  the 
master,  who,  while  he  clearly  saw  the  evils  of  the  present 
social  order,  failed  to  point  out  the  proper  remedy.  The 
drastic  character  of  the  remedy  may  be  seen  by  tracing  out  its 
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consequences.  With  the  abolition  of  inheritance  the  right  of 
succession  is  transferred  from  the  family  to  the  state,  so  that 
each  one’s  property  at  death  is  added  to  the  common  fund.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  state  must  gradually  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  means  of  production.  The  next  step,  for 
state  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  requires  state 
organization  of  production,  is  the  assumption  of  all  industrial 
activities  by  the  state.  And  this  requires  in  turn  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  product  of  industry  among  the  workers  by  the 
agents  of  the  state. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  ideal  of  St.  Simonism 
differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  modern  socialism, 
whether  on  its  constructive  or  on  its  destructive  side.  We 
have  here  as  in  socialism  state  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  state  organization  of  production,  and  state  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  social  income — cardinal  points  of  constructive 
socialism.  On  the  negative  or  critical  side  we  have  further  the 
three  stages  of  economic  development,  slavery,  serfdom  and  the 
wage  system;  also  the  evils  inseparable -from  the  present  com¬ 
petitive  regime,  as  commercial  crises,  the  incessant  efforts  of 
business  rivals  to  ruin  each  other,  the  ill  adaptation  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  consumption,  the  uncertainty  of  work  for  the  laborer, 
and  the  iron  law  of  wages.  In  fact  modern  socialism  has  ad¬ 
vanced  hardly  a  single  step  beyond  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Simonism.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  differences. 
The  economic  and  historical  argument  of  Max,  for  example, 
which  seeks  to  prove  that  capital  is  a  robbery  of  the  working 
classes,  has  no  place  in  St.  Simonism ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  recognition  by  St.  Simonism  of  the  necessity  of  a  moral 
and  religious  change  to  go  with  the  industrial  transformation 
has  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  socialism.  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  essential. 

Apart  from  his  influence  on  socialism  St.  Simon  has  in¬ 
fluenced  modern  thought  in  several  other  ways,  ways  which 
while  more  direct  perhaps  are  less  important.  His  writings 
attracted  little  attention  at  first.  But  towards  the  close  of  his 
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life  he  succeeded  in  attracting  to  himself  a  small  body  of 
enthusiastic  disciples,  who  after  his  death  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  expounding  and  propagating  his  views.  But  it 
was  only  after  a  long  course  of  lectures  by  Bazard  at  Paris  in 
1828  that  St.  Simonism  first  became  popular.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  efforts  elsewhere.  Missions  were  established 
in  all  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  Algeria.  The 
ferment  caused  by  the  revolution  of  1830  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  movement  still  more  prominently  before  the 
people  of  France.  The  joint  effect  of  propaganda  and  revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  large  increase  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  new 
accessions  included  well  known  authors,  teachers,  engineers, 
political  economists,  philanthropists,  as  well  as  lawyers, 
bankers  and  merchants.  For  a  time  the  movement  embraced 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  young  men  of  France, 
among  them  many  of  the  students  of  the  celebrated  Ecole 
Poly  technique  at  Paris  who  under  the  influence  of  the  events 
of  the  day  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  propagandists. 

Hot  content  merely  to  expound  and  propagate,  these  enthu¬ 
siasts  undertook  also  to  put  the  principles  of  St.  Simon  into 
practice.  The  result  was  the  organization  of  a  society  which 
was  arranged  in  three  grades  and  whose  members  lived 
together  as  one  family.-  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Bazard 
and  Enfantin,  the  joint  leaders  of  the  society,  could  not  get 
along  together  owing  to  the  latter’s  lax  views  on  marriage  and 
persistent  attempts  to  set  up  a  fantastic  sacerdotalism.  Enfan¬ 
tin  delighted  in  fantastic  dress,  solemn  processions  and  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies,  all  of  which  he  attempted  to  weave  into  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  community.  He  also  believed 
in  the  correctness  of  the  impulses  of  the  flesh,  and  it  was  this 
which  led  him  to  advocate  first  divorce  and  then  free-love.  On 
both  points  Bazard,  who  was  a  man  of  more  solid  and  logical 
temperament,  opposed  Enfantin;  and  with  him  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  stood  the  larger  part  of  the  membership.  That  he  rather 
than  Enfantin  correctly  interpreted  their  common  master  is 
beyond  question.  For  St.  Simon  religion  was  a  system  of 
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morals,  a  rule  of  conduct,  rather  than  a  mystical  ceremonialism. 
He  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  monogamy ;  and  up  to  this  time 
his  followers  had  invariably  maintained  in  their  official  decla¬ 
rations  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  law  of  marriage,  holding, 
not  only  that  one  man  should  he  united  to  one  woman,  but  that 
the  wife  should  he  the  equal  of  the  husband  and  that  “  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  particular  grace  given  to  her  sex  by  God  she 
ought  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  triple  function  of 
temple,  state  and  family,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  social  indi¬ 
vidual  which  has  hitherto  been  man  alone  should  hereafter  he 
man  and  woman.” 

With  the  failure  of  Bazard  and  Enfantin  to  compose  their 
differences  on  the  question  of  marriage  the  former  with  many 
others  withdrew  in  1831.  A  remnant  removed  to  Menilmon- 
tant  where  under  the  leadership  of  Enfantin,  whose  idiosyn- 
crocies  had  free  play  now,  they  set  up  a  fantastic  religious 
ritual  and  practised  free-love,  communism  and  a  severe  ascetic¬ 
ism.  To  signalize  their  withdrawal  from  the  world  they  wore 
a  peculiar  dress  which  included  a  waistcoat  so  contrived  that 
no  one  could  put  it  on  or  take  it  off  unassisted.  The  purpose 
of  its  design  was  to  symbolize  the  dependence  of  man  on  his 
fellows. 

The  practices  of  the  society  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  authorities.  The  leaders  were  tried  and  condemned  for 
acts  prejudicial  to  social  order.  This  broke  up  the  society  in 
1832,  and  with  its  dissolution  St.  Simonism  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  organized  movement.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  because  it  throws 
light  on  the  quality  of  those  who  were  attracted  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  St.  Simon,  that  many  afterwards  became  distinguished 
as  engineers,  scientists,  political  economists  and  financiers. 
Several  took  part  as  engineers  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal  which  had  its  inception  in  the  school  of  St.  Simon.  The 
reason  why  the  St.  Simonians  took  such  a  peculiar  interest  in 
engineering  projects  and  in  scientific  questions  generally  is  to 
be  found  in  the  principle  so  constantly  emphasized  by  St. 
Simon  that  all  labor  for  the  advancement  of  humanity  is  sacred. 
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For  him  religion  is  industry  and  industry  is  religion.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  thing  of  this  world.  lie  taught  that  the  flesh  is  not 
necessarily  sinful,  that  this  life  is  not  a  mere  preparation  for 
another,  that  flesh  and  spirit  both  have  their  rights,  and  that 
only  in  their  harmonious  union  and  development  can  the  per¬ 
fect  man  be  found.  In  his  scheme  of  things  asceticism  had  no 
place. 

St.  Simon  influenced  modern  thought  again  by  teaching 
certain  principles,  which,  while  not  originated  by  him,  have 
been  materially  advanced  by  his  support.  The  improvement 
of  the  lot  of  the  poor  as  a  legitimate  and  worthy  form  of  state 
activity,  the  fundamental  importance  of  morality  and  religion 
in  any  scheme  of  social  betterment,  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity 
and  sacredness  of  labor,  the  principle  of  universal  peace,  rever¬ 
ence  for  woman — each  owes  much  to  him. 

A  final  way  in  which  St.  Simon  influenced  modern  thought 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  suggested  much  that  was  after¬ 
wards  elaborated  into  Comtism. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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New  Testament  Theology.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in  Boston 

University.  Cloth.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1911.  Pages  364. 

Price  $1.50  net. 

The  six  chapters  comprising  the  contents  of  this  excellent 
treatise  on  the  subject  discussed  add  new  luster  to  the  fame  won 
by  Professor  Sheldon  by  his  earlier  contributions  to  the  theolog¬ 
ical  literature.  His  broad  scholarship  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Xew  Testoment  problems,  the  clearness  with  which  he  grasps 
and  sets  forth  the  differing  views  of  various  writers  and  schools 
of  thought,  and  the  keen  discrimination  with  which  he  weighs  the 
contentions  of  others  before  expressing  his  own  conclusions  and 
defining  his  personal  position,  combine  to  make  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  unusually  helpful  and  satisfactory.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  there  is  no  hand-book  in  the  English  language  whose  value 
for  the  student  and  minister  in  arrangement  and  contents  can 
be  favorably  compared  to  this.  The  “  Synoptic  Problem/5  the 
Pauline  Theology,  and  that  of  the  Johanine  writings,  are  il- 
luminatingly  discussed,  and  whilst  radical  theories  are  fairly  and 
fully  surveyed,  conservative  positions  are  generally  successfully 
maintained.  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  volume  to  the 
ministry  of  our  Church  as  well  worthy  of  studious  attention. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Man’s  Tomorrow.  By  William  W.  Kinsley.  Cloth.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Pages  190.  Price  $1.25  net. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  not  afraid  as  to  the  final  outcome  of 
the  fearless  spirit  which  is  abroad  to-day  in  every  department  of 
human  thought.  He  recognizes  the  formidable  difficulties  that 
are  encountered  by  such  inquiry  when  examining  the  foundations 
of  theistic  faith  and  of  man’s  immortality,  in  the  light  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis.  He  has  threaded  his  own  way  “  through 
the  narrows  and  amid  the  hidden  rocks  of  doubt  and  unbelief/5 
and  although  compelled  to  accept  Evolution  as  the  method  of 
God’s  working,  he  is  now  “  enabled  to  sail  out  into  the  open  sea 
of  a  reassured  faith  in  an  endless  life  prophesied  and  provided  for 
by  a  distinctively  personal,  and  infinitely  loving  God.”  To  lend 
his  assistance  to  others,  distressed  in  faith  by  modern  perplexities, 
and  in  search  after  satisfying  and  tenable  conclusions,  particularly 
on  these  two  points,  namely,  of  God  as  a  living  and  loving  person¬ 
ality,  and  of  man  as  destined  to  immortality,  he  has  written  these 
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arresting  and  luminous  and  thoroughly  rewarding  pages.  Those 
interested  in  Evolution  in  its  bearings  on  the  problems  of  Theism 
and  Immortality,  one  feels  sure,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Kinsley 
for  having  written  this  volume,  and  to  the  publishers  for  having 
given  it  to  the  public  in  so  attractive  and  admirable  a  form.  The 
book  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation  among  and  study  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  churches. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Seekers  after  Soul.  By  Kohn  O.  Knott,  Ph.D.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sher¬ 
man,  French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  208.  Price  $1.20  net. 

Dr.  Knott  stresses  in  these  pages  the  salient  doctrines  of  some 
of  the  men  who,  in  his  estimation,  have  most  deeply  influenced 
the  world’s  thought  by  championing  Soul  as  against  Matter.  Job. 
in  his  first  chapter,  is  held  aloft  as  “  the  soul’s  pathfinder  ” ; 
Plato,  in  the  second,  is  valued  on  account  of  his  “  intimations  of 
immortality  ” ;  Kant,  in  the  third,  is  praised  for  “  the  protest 
against  materialism  ”  which  his  philosophical  system  so  success¬ 
fully  accentuates;  Hegel,  in  the  fourth,  is  honored  as  the  apostle 
of  “  Theistic  Evolution  ” ;  and  Eobert  Browning,  in  the  last  is 
represented  as  “  the  subtle  assertor  of  the  soul.”  All  these  chap¬ 
ters,  together  with  the  additional  one  the  book  contains  on  “  Per¬ 
sistence  of  Ideas,  the  Spirit  in  the  Trend  of  Thought,”  justify 
the  purpose  of  the  book  which,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  be 
“  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic  ”  on  the  great  subjects  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  his  observations.  Although  dealing  with 
abstruse  questions,  his  style  is  lucid,  his  argumentation  clear,  and 
his  insight  penetrating,  while  his  power  of  analysis  is  as  keen  as 
his  spirit  is  admirable.  One  lays  down  the  book  with  a  sense  of 
real  indebtedness  to  the  author  for  his  stimulating  and  refreshing 
discussions  of  important  and  engaging  topics.  One  is  glad  to 
own  the  book  for  future  reference. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Eternal  Piddle.  By  John  "Wirt  Dunning.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman, 

French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  241.  Price  $1.20  net. 

Sixteen  carefully  wrought-out  sermons,  abundantly  illustrated 
and  enriched  by  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern  poets,  are 
here  brought  together.  They  are  discourses  that  effectively  com¬ 
bine  academic  and  practical  qualities.  They  were  probably 
preached  by  the  author  to  an  intellectual  congregation  in  the 
course  of  his  regular  pulpit  ministrations,  and  if  so,  must  have 
afforded  his  hearers  at  once  mental  stimulus  and  instruction,  and 
religious  helpfulness.  “  Man  is  the  eternal  riddle,”  according  to 
the  first  sermon,  which  furnishes  him  the  title  for  his  book.  Im¬ 
mortality,  the  rationality  of  prayer,  the  Bible,  the  problem  of 
suffering,  the  signs  of  a  Christian,  sin  and  salvation,  are  some  of 
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the  topics  of  other  sermons.  The  treatment  of  the  topics  is  along 
original,  captivating  homiletical  lines,  the  preacher’s  theological 
attitude  is  conservatively  modern,  and  his  purpose  evidently  in¬ 
spirational  and  constructive.  The  contents  of  the  volume,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  informing,  thoughtful  and  reverent,  as  is  its  per¬ 
vading  atmosphere,  may  be  profitably  read  by  young  preachers. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Beginning  of  Things  in  Nature  and  Grace.  By  Joseph  K.  Wight. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  188.  Price 
$1.20  net. 

The  sub-title  to  this  volume  informs  us  that  it  is  “  a  brief  com¬ 
mentary  on  Genesis.”  Its  contents  fall  into  two  parts.  The  first 
discusses  the  beginning  of  things  in  nature, — creation,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man,  the  unity  of  mankind,  Eden  and  the  “  Fall,”  Cain 
and  Abel,  chronology,  the  flood,  the  ethnological  record,  and  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  The  second  considers  the  beginning  of 
things  in  grace, — grace  with  respect  to  individuals,  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  on  the  position  of  prayer,  Joseph,  or  the  exalta¬ 
tion  and  triumph  of  religion  in  the  individual,  marriage,  the 
family,  the  training  of  children,  and  the  beginning  of  grace  in  the 
nation.  The  author  is  careful  to  inform  his  readers  in  advance 
that  he  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Bible,  instead  of 
being  simply  a  human  production  among  other  human  produc¬ 
tions,  is  an  exceptional  revelation  of  God,  a  pure,  true  and  safe 
guide  in  all  its  purposes  to  teach,  and  given  to  man  as  God’s  way 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  death.  The  author  has  written  learn¬ 
edly,  and,  whether  readers  can  or  can  not  agree  with  all  his  con¬ 
tentions  and  accept  all  his  conclusions,  his  book  merits  careful 
study. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Future  Citizen.  By  F.  A.  Myers.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French 
and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  190.  Price  $1.20  net. 

The  important  subject  of  boy-training  for  future  citizenship 
in  our  country  in  its  various  aspects  and  methods,  is  earnestly 
and  forcefully  set  forth  by  an  expert  in  the  present  volume.  The 
comprehensiveness  with  which  the  book  goes  into  the  problem 
may  be  partially  inferred  from  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chap¬ 
ters:  Heredity,  marriage,  race-suicide,  cost  of  the  child,  educa¬ 
tion,  parental  mistakes,  home  influences,  why  boys  go  wrong, 
juvenile  crime,  remedial  efforts,  child-labor,  the  American  spirit, 
the  city  problem,  and  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  boy, — 
these  are  some  of  the  more  important  topics  discussed.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  pastors  will  find  not  a  little  under  every  one  of 
these  topics  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  impress  them  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  present-day  situation  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
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boys  in  our  land.  The  suggestions  offered  as  regards  means  and 
methods  for  averting  parental  disappointment  and  calamity  as 
regards  their  boys,  and  for  leading  them  to  personal  godliness  of 
character,  to  honorable  membership  in  the  home,  to  useful  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  state,  and  to  serviceable  fellowship  in  the  Church — 
these  are  all  worth  laying  to  heart.  Mr.  Myers  has  put  the  public 
under  large  obligations  by  writing  this  valuable  little  book,  which, 
for  the  home  reading-table  and  for  the  shelves  of  Sunday-school 
libraries,  is  worth  more  than  hundreds  of  the  ordinary  trashy 
story-books,  which  too  generally  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  young  readers.  The  friends  of  boys  will  do  them  a  lasting 
kindness  by  recommending  them  to  read  these  important  warn¬ 
ings  and  helpful  counsels. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Volitional  Element  in  Knowledge  and  Belief.  By  Delo  Corydon 

Grover.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  168. 

Price  $1.20  net. 

As  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  treatise,  it  has  to  do  with 
the  same  interesting  subject  to  which  several  other  recently  pub¬ 
lished  and  widely  read  books  are  devoted.  I  refer  to  Professor 
James’s  The  Will  to  Believe ,  Professor  Bowne’s  Theory  of 
Thought  and  Knowledge ,  and  Miss  Ward’s  The  Wish  to  Believe. 
Those  who  have  read  these  volumes,  especially  those  who  have 
read  them  and  found  difficulties  in  their  contentions  hard  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  master,  will  cordially  welcome  the  illuminating  criticisms 
and  corrections  advanced  by  Professor  Grover.  The  looseness  of 
intellectual  procedure  on  the  part  of  Pragmatism  is  given  some 
telling  thrusts  in  the  course  of  these  philosophical  discussions. 
The  will  must  be  employed,  our  author  grants,  in  order  to  believe, 
but  the  will  must  be  an  enlightened  one,  making  its  choices  ra¬ 
tionally  and  logicalty.  Otherwise  the  Pragmatic  theory  now  in 
vogue,  which  correctly  understood  and  rightly  employed  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  the  philosophical  statement  of  the  truth 
that  those  that  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  will  open  the  way  to  ridiculous  excesses  and  harmful 
abuses.  The  present  writer  believes  with  President  McConnell, 
of  Du  Pauw  University,  who  writes  an  introduction  to  this  book, 
that  these  essays  “  should  be  widely  read,  especially  among  min¬ 
isters,’’  and  that  those  who  do  give  them  studious  attention  “  will 
not  only  get  thorough  and  solid  instruction,  but  gain  an  impulse 
toward  that  intelligent  and  critical  thoughtfulness  without  which 
spiritual  zeal  can  not  accomplish  the  best  results.”  The  book  is 
worth  its  price  many  times  over  to  every  minister. 

A.  S.  Weber. 
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Key-Notes  of  Optimism.  By  Calvin  Weiss  Laufer,  A.M.  Boston,  Mass., 

Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  152.  Price  $1.00  net. 

“  Inspiration,  sunlight  and  cheer,”  the  author  of  these  brief 
essays,  thirty  in  number,  says,  it  is  distinctly  his  purpose  to  afford 
his  readers.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
various  phases  of  morals  and  religion,  without  disclosing  any 
definite  underlying  or  connecting  principle  as  to  their  selection 
or  arrangement.  The  essays  are  delightful  reading,  and  the  brief 
prayer  found  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  them  adds  to  their 
value  for  devotional  purposes. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Modern  Christian.  By  Edward  H.  Eppens.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  181.  Price  $1.20 

net. 

What  is  the  “  dilemma ”  referred  to  in  this  title  ?  The  answer 
is  implied  in  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  initial  page  of  the  book. 
“  In  theology  one  of  the  many  binary  systems  of  thought  is  repe- 
sented  by  the  terms  Jesus  and  God.  The  two  extremes  express 
themselves  in  the  opposite  statements  that  theology  is  the  science 
of  God,  and  that  our  theology  must  be  christo-centric.”  Writing 
from  a  Unitarian  view-point,  the  author  wishes  his  readers  to 
understand  that  the  choice  of  theology  must  be  made  between  the 
two  opposing  statements — that  logical  consistency  forbids  it  to- 
hold  on  to  both.  To  his  mind  Theology  is  one  thing,  Christology 
is  another  thing.  In  other  words,  the  argument  underlying  his 
thought  is  that  as  theology  is  the  science  of  God ,  it  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  to  say  that  it  centers  in  Christ,  a  man.  If  any¬ 
one  desires  to  know  what  Unitarianism  at  its  best  has  to  say  in 
defense  of  this  position,  he  may  find  it  set  forth  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability  in  these  pages.  They  show  the  author  to  possess 
a  combination  of  native  talent  and  learned  attainment,  rarely  met 
with  and  vigorous  to  an  unusual  degree.  His  biblical  and  theo¬ 
logical,  historical  and  literary,  critical  and  constructive,  scholar¬ 
ship  is  ample,  and  adequate  for  the  presentation  of  his  claims, 
whilst  in  religious  spirit  and  sincere  reverence  for  Jesus,  he  often 
reminds  one  of  William  E.  Channing’s  close  approximation  to 
the  orthodox  conception  of  Christ’s  Deity.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  leaves  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  theological  atti¬ 
tude.  He  insists  that  with  the  modern  interests  in  life,  has  come 
a  readjustment  of  some  of  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion. 
To-day  the  world  appears  under  a  different  aspect.  In  this  world 
we  see  something  of  God.  “  All  the  indications  are  that  God  is 
not  far  from  each  one  of  us,  that  we  all  have  our  being  in  Him. 
It  is  God  in  nature,  in  man,  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  man  wor¬ 
ships.  In  Jesus  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily — the 
compulsion  is  upon  the  Christian  mind  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
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premacy,  if  not  in  all  the  minor  interests  of  life,  in  the  large 
matters  of  the  sonFs  religion.”  Without  a  careful  examination, 
such  an  utterance  might  be  almost  regarded  as  sufficiently  sound 
to  satisfy  a  committee  on  examination  and  licensure  of  theological 
students  as  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  book 
abounds  in  such  utterances,  yet  it  is  heretical.  One  is  reminded 
in  putting  it  aside,  however,  of  what  the  late  Henry  Drummond 
used  to  insist  on,  namely,  that  one  often  learns  most  from  writers 
with  whom  one  agrees  least ! 

A.  S.  Weber. 

St.  Luke’s  Garden.  By  Albert  S.  Steward.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sherman, 
French  and  Co.  Cloth.  Pages  124.  Price  $1.00. 

Upwards  of  thirty  charming  essays  on  out-door  life,  rural 
scenery  and  experiences,  suited  to  leisure  hours  during  a  summer 
vacation,  are  collected  in  this  book,  beautifully  gotten  out  by  the 
publishers. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Flowers  from  the  Wayside.  By  Warren  B.  Fitch.  Boston,  Mass., 
Sherman,  French  and  Co.  Illuminated  boards.  Pages  62.  Price  $1.00 
net. 

A  book  of  verse  by  an  author  endowed  with  a  true  poetic  spirit. 
The  three  poems  on  Easter  are  as  lofty  in  conception  as  they  are 
perfect  in  execution.  They  would  do  credit  to  an  English  laure¬ 
ate.  The  book  is  well  adapted  as  a  presentation  volume  to  a  child 
or  friend. 

A.  S.  Weber. 

Truth  in  Beligion,  Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Christian  Certainty. 
By  Dugald  Macfadyen,  M.A.  London  and  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Pages  xiv  +  303.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  true 
religion  and  false  religion,  one  form  being  regarded  as  true  and 
all  others  as  absolutely  false.  The  comparative  study  of  religion, 
and  the  application  of  the  historical  method  of  investigation,  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  things,  and  religion  is  now  regarded  as  a 
universal  phenomenon,  an  essential  characteristic  of  humanity, 
based  on  a  relation  between  God  and  man  which  involves  a  two¬ 
fold  movement,  an  outgoing  of  each  toward  the  other  in  a  seek¬ 
ing  for  fellowship  and  communion.  This  involves  revelation  and 
inspiration  on  the  one  side,  and  growing  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  other,  differing  in  degree  and  kind,  and  yet  real,  and 
in  a  measure  effective,  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind 
universally.  Like  every  other  aspect  of  human  life,  religion  is 
thus  subject  to  historical  study,  and  such  study,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  makes  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  preeminence  of  Christianity 
in  particular. 
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In  the  book  before  us  the  author  first  treats  of  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  is  to  say  he  traces  the  action  of  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  race,  and  tries  to  show  that  the  life,  teaching,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  final  answer  to  the  peren¬ 
nial  questions  which  the  human  spirit  asks  about  life  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universality 
and  potency  of  religion  finds  its  best  explanation  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord  that  the  world  is  really  a  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  blunders  and  sins,  God  has  been  guiding  men 
in  all  ages  into  a  knowledge  of  himself  that  is  to  be  full,  adequate 
and  authoritative  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  In  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  he  deals  exclusively  with  the  place  and  function  which  re¬ 
ligion  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  points  out  that  we  must  bring 
to  the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ  the  postulates  which  belong  to 
the  history  of  religion.  From  no  other  point  of  view  can  Jesus 
Christ  be  understood.  “  Man  is  a  being  in  whom  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  is  a  fact,  in  whose  history  that  consciousness  is  a 
supreme  factor,  a  being  to  whom  sin  is  a  reality,  and  in  whose 
experience  the  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  experience  of 
an  upholding  and  perfecting  Divine  Life  is  one  of  life’s  chief 
necessities.” 

The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  study  of  relig¬ 
ion  has  been  of  great  value.  New  facts  have  come  to  light;  the 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  world’s  religions  kin  has  thrown 
into  solitary  and  splendid  eminence  the  unique  function  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  sole  historic  channel  that  has  brought  to 
the  race  the  experience  of  a  Redeeming  God;  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  history  and  faith  have  been  modified;  the  place  of  dogma 
in  Christianity  is  secure  but  secondary;  and  religion  itself  is 
larger,  more  true,  more  wonderful  than  any  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents  has  ever  shown  it  to  be.  These  points  are  discussed  by  the 
author  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  that  rises  at  times  into  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  at  all  times  illumi¬ 
nating  and  helpful. 

The  facts  of  religion  are  next  taken  up  and  stress  is  laid  on  the 
various  factors  which  enter  into  them.  The  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  is,  of  course,  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  author  finds 
an  element  of  merit  in  Ritchlianism  because  it  emphasises  this 
factor.  Personality,  however,  is  broader  and  deeper  than  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  there  are  realms,  outlying  realms  of  the  soul, 
through  which  influences  enter  human  life  which  can  not  be 
analyzed  or  laid  open  to  the  gaze  of  every-day  experience,  and 
this  fact  makes  room  for  the  mystical  elements  of  religion,  for 
prophecy  and  inspiration.  Religious  personality  with  its  back¬ 
ground1  thus  becomes  a  factor  of  great  significance,  and  the  de- 

1  By  this  background  is  meant  the  mystic  experience  of  God.  The 
author  says:  “Beligious  experience  is  more  vital,  large,  and  true  than  any 
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velopment  of  all  the  classic  religions  is  due  to  great  personali¬ 
ties.  Under  this  head  the  author  estimates  the  value  of  Biblical 
criticism  of  which  so  much  account  is  made  at  present,  and  he 
says  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  whose  criticism ?  “As  a  record  of 
historical  facts  the  Bible  must  be  compared  with  other  historical 
facts;  as  historical  literature,  with  other  historical  literature. 
But  as  the  literature  of  faith  in  God  and  of  God’s  response  to 
faith  it  is  unique  and  solitary.  No  criticism  is  worth  anything 
in  this  sphere  which  is  not  believing  criticism.  Anyone  is  wel¬ 
come  to  deal  with  the  records  who  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfill;  an  old  interpretation  may  be  set  aside  by  a  larger  and 
better  one;  but  we  have  no  right  to  yield  to  mere  negative  criti¬ 
cism  which  owes  no  obligation  to  faith,  and  is  not  so  much  the 
criticism  of  the  Bible  as  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  of  faith  in 
God.” 

The  theme  of  the  third  part  of  the  book  is :  The  gospel  is  J esus 
Christ.  This  means  first  that  the  Christian  religion  arose  from  a 
historical  person;  secondly,  that  the  historical  person,  Jesus 
Christ,  is  universal  in  His  significance  for  the  destiny  of  man; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  gospel  is  never  itself  when  separated  from 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  unfolding  of  this  theme,  the  author  treats 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  Temptation,  the  Appeal  of  Jesus  to  man, 
the  Transfiguration,  the  Cross,  and  the  Victory.  As  the  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  of  these  come  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  Mediator, 
Healing  for  Human  Need,  and  a  Saved  World.  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  Christianity  necessarily  includes  the  Cult  of 
a  Redeemer  and  offers  a  Way  of  Salvation.  These  lead  to  the 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Christian  Salvation  as 
expressed  by  St.  Paul’s  phrase  “  In  Christ :  ”  “  The  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.”  Space  will  not  allow  an  extended  criticism  of  the 
treatment  given  to  these  topics.  In  many  cases,  as  for  instance 
in  the  treatment  of  the  cross,  the  method  of  approach  is  some¬ 
what  new.  But  the  treatment  is  at  every  point  suggestive  and  the 
book  will  bear  careful  study.  John  S.  Stahr. 

Aspects  of  Islam.  By  Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Semitic  Languages  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company.  Pages  xvi  -f-  375. 

This  book  serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  intended,  first  of 
all,  to  be  helpful  to  the  missionary  or  prospective  missionary  to 
the  Mohammedan  world  in  the  present  age.  And  as  interest  in 

intellectual  statement  of  it.  A  creed  may  be  plain  and  clear,  but  there 
is  always  mystery  in  faith.  ’  ’  In  discussing  the  varieties  of  religious 
experience,  he  makes  large  reference  to  Starbuck  and  James,  and  in  the 
notes  he  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  what  he  calls  ‘  ‘  the  immediate 
experience  of  God. 
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this  aspect  of  missionary  labor  is  growing  and  claiming  a  large 
share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Macdonald  in  giving  to  the 
public  this  volume  which  contains  the  substance  of  the  Hartford- 
Lamson  Lectures  for  1909,  has  rendered  the  missionary  cause  an 
inestimate  service,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary  a 
body  of  instruction  and  suggestion  which  will  prove  indispensable. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  description  of  the  nature,  origin,  de¬ 
velopment,  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  Islam,  is 
so  sympathetic,  penetrating,  and  true  to  nature,  that  it  possesses 
also  unusual  interest  for  the  general  reader,  the  historian,  and 
the  theologian.  The  author  not  only  speaks  from  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  but  he  also  shows  by  spirit 
and  disposition  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  come  into  close  touch 
with  the  Moslem  world,  and  thus  to  have  access  to  the  inner  spirit 
and  working  of  Islam  to  an  unusual  degree.  His  motto  is :  "  The 
paradox  in  truth ,  of  the  missionary’s  life  is  that  he  must  have 
a  liking  for  his  people  and  their  queerest  little  ways  even  while  he 
is  trying  to  change  them.” 

In  the  introduction  the  author  shows  what  difficulties  confront 
the  stranger  in  approaching  Islam,  and  describes  in  more  or  less 
detail  the  qualities  which  a  missionary  must  possess  to  get  on  a 
footing  with  the  Moslem  people  that  will  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  and  influence  them.  In  the  first  lecture  he  cautions  the 
stranger  especially  against  abruptness  and  airs  of  superiority, 
and  insists  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  know  Islam  is  by  patient, 
sympathetic  study,  and  by  laying  stress  first  of  all  upon  the  great 
facts  of  religious  unity  between  us  and  the  Moslem  world,  and 
not  upon  the  points  of  controversy  and  dispute.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  stranger,  whether  student  or  missionary  or  simply 
traveler,  is  what  may  he  described  as  a  conspiracy  of  misinforma¬ 
tion.  Eastern  people  have  not,  as  Bosenkranz  says,  learned  to  speak 
the  truth ;  and  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  speaker  thinks  it  does  not  matter  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  whether  he 
does  not  distinguish  between  external  reality  and  the  product  of 
the  imagination,  the  information  the  stranger  gets  is  generally 
misinformation,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  unlimited  pa¬ 
tience  that  any  real  insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
people  can  be  obtained. 

The  heart  of  Islam,  of  course,  is  the  historical  personage  Mo¬ 
hammed.  The  two  lectures  which  treat  respectively  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Mohammed  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  full 
of  information  of  great  value  to  every  student  of  the  Moslem 
world.  So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  the  author  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  Mohammed  had  in  him  some  of  the  elements  both 
of  a  poet  and  a  prophet;  but  that  he  can  be  wholly  understood 
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only  when  we  regard  him  as  a  'pathological  case.  He  was  subject 
to  trances  and  had  visions;  and,  at  heart  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  he  was  sincere  and  honest.  Even  in  the  later  part, 
the  author  thinks,  he  was  not  a  conscious  imposter,  although  it  is 
evident  that,  to  piece  out  his  system  of  doctrine  and  polity,  if 
system  it  may  be  called,  he  invented  visions  and  communications 
to  accomplish  his  specific  purpose.  The  Koran  (Qur'  an,  our 
author  writes)  consists  of  very  unequal  material:  the  short, 
abrupt  sentence  of  trance  and  vision,  perhaps  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered  afterward,  and  the  longer  and  more  intricate  portions  of 
composition,  derived  from  current  Arabic  tradition,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  portions  of  Christian  history  and  doctrine  which 
had  found  their  way  in  Arabia,  etc.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
great  confusion  in  the  chapters,  and  this  has  given  Moslem  schol¬ 
ars  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  They  have,  however,  applied  the 
methods  of  Higher  Criticism  without  let  or  hindrance. 

As  regards  the  Moslem  attitude  towards  Mohammed,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  felt  by  educated  Moslems  everywhere  that  the 
present  condition  of  Islam  is  incompatible  with  the  life  of  the 
modern  world  by  which  Islam  is  confronted  on  every  side.  Hence, 
on  the  part  of  some  there  is  a  pronounced  cry.  Go  back  to  Mo¬ 
hammed.  But  this  at  once  brings  to  view  his  personality  and 
character,  and  these  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view.  We  can  say,  Go  back  to  Christ;  for  whatever  may 
happen  to  the  gospels,  that  person,  that  figure,  will  remain  un¬ 
touched.  But  no  one  who  has  studied  the  life  of  Mohammed  can 
dream  of  any  such  immunity  for  him.  Others  say,  Go  back  to 
the  Koran.  But  that  simply  means,  go  back  to  the  question  of 
the  historical  Mohammed,  and  the  end  will  be  the  same.  The  out¬ 
come  will  probably  be  that  Moslems  wfill  take  refuge  in  Mysticism 
and  thus  work  out  a  nominal  loyalty  to  an  abstract  Islam  with¬ 
out  minute  inquiry  into  the  details  of  the  faith  which  they 
profess. 

The  subsequent  lectures  treat  of  Moslem  theology  and  meta¬ 
physics,  the  mystical  life  and  the  Dervishes,  the  relation  of 
Islam  to  the  Scriptures,  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Moslems, 
their  ideas  on  education,  and  a  view  of  the  inner  side  of  Moslem 
life.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  author  furnishes  authentic 
information  on  all  these  subjects  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world  with  its  shortcomings  and  needs  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  strong  challenge  to  the  Christian  world  to  furnish  the 
only  safe  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  Islam  as  it  is 
now  confronted  by  an  overwhelming  onset  of  Western  civilization. 

John  S.  Stahr. 
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The  Chuech  and  the  Empire.  Being  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  from  A.  D.  1003  to  A.  D.  1304.  By  D.  J.  Medley,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  Pages  xii  300. 

The  series  of  eight  volumes  to  which  this  book  belongs,  is  en¬ 
titled,  The  Church  Universal.  The  editor  is  the  Eev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editorial  note  “  the  aim  of  the  series,  which  each 
writer  sets  before  him,  is  to  tell  clearly  and  accurately,  the  story 
of  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution  with  a  continuous  life.” 

This  volume  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the  classic  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  great  institutions,  doctrines,  ordi¬ 
nances  and  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  wrought 
out  by  the  popes,  monks  and  schoolmen.  The  author  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  brief  on  account  of  the  space  allowed  him.  Yet  in 
the  seventeen  chapters  he  discusses  in  a  most  illuminating  and 
concise  way  every  important  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Church — 
its  relation  to  the  state,  the  growth  of  the  papacy,  the  schoolmen, 
the  mendicants,  heresies,  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the  decline 
of  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  Telling  quotations  from  the 
sources  are  interspersed  through  each  chapter,  and  lend  author¬ 
ity  to  the  discussion. 

The  book  has  far  more  value  than  its  size  may  indicate.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  intelligent  lay¬ 
men.  It  is  accurate,  clear  and  well-poised.  It  is,  also,  an  excel¬ 
lent  compend  for  use  in  academies,  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  and  will  serve  the  minister  and  professor  as  a  basis 
for  rapid  review  and  for  orientation. 

Geo.  W.  Richards. 

Expositions  op  Holy  Scripture.  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible  Complete 
in  32  volumes.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  Fifth 
series,  eight  volumes.  New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  W. 
18th  St.  Price  $10.00. 

This  series  completes  the  publication  of  the  Expositions  of 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  eight  volumes  contain  comments  on  the 
following  books  of  the  New  Testament:  (1)  First  and  Second 
Corinthians;  (2)  Ephesians;  (3)  Galatians  and  Philippians; 
(4)  Colossians  to  Timothy;  (5)  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon; 
(6)  Hebrews,  James;  (7)  First  and  Second  Peter,  First  John; 
(8)  Second  and  Third  John,  Jude,  Revelation.  Evidently  some 
of  the  most  valuable  expositions  have  been  served  last.  The  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  this  work — its  felicitous  style,  its  sound  exege¬ 
sis,  its  spiritual  tone,  its  practical  application  to  the  individual 
and  social  needs  of  the  modern  man,  and  its  incisive  and  illumi¬ 
nating  statements — has  already  been  alluded  to  in  our  notices 
of  the  volumes  of  the  preceding  four  series.  Rarely  does  an 
author  maintain  in  all  parts  of  so  extensive  a  work  the  beauty  of 
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diction  and  richness  of  content  which  are  found  in  these  32  vol¬ 
umes.  Nothing  less  than  fifty  years  of  patient  toil  could  have 
accomplished  so  great  a  task  in  such  an  artistic  form. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  earlier  volumes,  each  book  of  the 
New  Testament  contained  in  this  series  is  covered  by  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  its  most  important  passages.  The  expositions  are  based 
on  a  verse  or  a  number  of  verses,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  in 
one  group.  The  topics  which  head  the  expositions  are  usually 
well  phrased,  suggestive,  and  would  serve  as  themes  for  a  sermon. 
The  comments  are  equally  useful  for  mid-week  addresses  and  for 
Sunday-school  instruction.  They  may  also  be  used  with  profit 
for  devotional  and  edificational  reading  by  any  one  who  may  de¬ 
sire  to  read  a  book  of  this  kind  alongside  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Maclaren’s  works  will  follow  him.  He  has  built  for  him¬ 
self  an  imperishable  monument.  From  its  base  flows  a  well  of 
living  water  whose  streams  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
The  faith  which  inspired  him  and  the  hope  which  lured  him,  are 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  of  the  thirty- 
two  volumes.  “  Nor  will  your  supplies  fail,”  he  writes,  “  when 
death  cuts  off  all  that  flow  from  earthly  cisterns,  for  they  who 
here  drink  of  the  river  will  hereafter  go  up  to  the  Source,  and 
‘  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  for  the 
Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  water,  and  God,  the  Lord  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes/  ”  The  author  dipped  deep 
into  the  river  of  life  and  distributed  widely  the  invigorating  draft. 
While  he  has  ascended  to  the  “  Source,”  many  will  continue  by 
the  side  of  still  waters  to  which  they  have  been  led  by  this  faith¬ 
ful  shepherd  of  souls. 

The  work  as  completed  can  be  procured  at  the  lowest  price, 
each  series  separately,  if  desired,  from  the  Reformed  Church 
Publication  Board,  15th  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  W.  Richards. 

Croscup’s  Synchronic  Chart  of  United  States  History,  with  Dia¬ 
grams,  Maps  and  Statistical  Tables  of  Political  and  Economic 
Progress.  By  George  E.  Croscup,  B.A.  New  York,  Windsor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  very  handy  book  of  reference  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  American  history.  The  author  characterizes  his  work  as  an 
attempt  to  make  history  visible.  The  most  valuable  and  unique 
feature  of  the  book  is  a  large  folding  chart,  which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States,  recording  each 
event  so  as  to  show  its  relation  to  every  other  event  in  time  and 
locality.  The  history  of  each  state  can  be  traced  in  a  moment  to 
the  territory  from  which  it  has  developed.  Its  relation  to  the  other 
states  is  distinctly  shown.  Contemporary  events  in  European 
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history  that  have  had  direct  bearing  upon  the  new  world  are 
clearly  marked.  It  shows  one  at  a  glance  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  different  nations  of  Europe  at  any  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  This  large  chart  prepared  by  Dr.  Croscup  is  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  piece  of  work,  built  upon  a  practical  idea. 

There  are  also  other  minor  charts  in  the  book  showing  at  a 
single  view  the  development  and  interrelation  of  American  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  the  Tariff  and  its  history,  Territorial  Expansion  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  A  number  of  smaller  guide  maps  help 
greatly  in  diagraming  American  history  step  by  step. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  found  in  the  statistical  tables 
and  graphic  outlines  on  subjects  like  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  distribution  of  the  principal  denominations,  immigration, 
national  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  industrial  diagrams  giving 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  most  important  individual 
industries  of  our  land. 

The  syllabus  or  chronological  text  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  a  further  attempt  to  carry  out  the  author’s  central  idea 
of  making  history  a  matter  of  visual  impression.  By  the  use  of 
various  styles  of  type  to  indicate  different  classes  of  events,  facts 
of  the  same  class,' — treaties  for  instance — thrust  themselves  upon 
the  eye  in  a  moment.  In  separate  sections  there  are  little  extra 
histories  giving  an  outline  on  subjects  like  the  history  of  slavery 
or  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  political  parties.  In  each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  you  have  the  same  elements  of  simplicity  and  visibility  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  practical  value  of  this  book  as  a  work  of  reference  is  ob¬ 
vious.  While  not  pretending  to  be  a  history  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  it  furnishes  the  materials  for  a  general  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  in  a  way  that  combines  completeness  with  condensa¬ 
tion.  It  certainly  is  useful  as  a  ready  reference  for  teacher  and 
student,  and  as  such  is  widely  endorsed  by  leading  educators. 
The  busy  man  of  affairs  too  will  find  it  a  great  time-saver,  and 
the  man  whose  memory  for  facts  plays  tricks  on  him  will  rise  up 
and  call  the  author  of  this  graphic  resume  blessed. 

We  understand  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  along 
the  same  line  intended  to  cover  the  history  of  different  countries. 
We  believe  that  they  will  prove  to  be  of  great  service  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students  in  general.  The  mechanical  structure  of 
the  book  is  of  high  grade,  its  scientific  arrangement  is  clear,  its 
facts  are  accurate.  As  an  ingenious  book  of  historic  information 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


H.  M.  J.  K. 
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FOREWORD. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  subscribers  of  the  Review  will 
not  demand  an  apology  of  the  editors  for  devoting  one  number 
to  the  publication  of  a  complete  index  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
volumes  since  1849,  the  year  of  its  foundation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  they  will  join  the  editors  in  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Clayton  H. 
Ranck,  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Church,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  for  the  comprehensive  and  accurate  index  which  he 
has  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  patrons  of  the  Review.  It  was 
a  task  for  which  he  has  natural  qualifications;  but  which  re¬ 
quired,  none  the  less,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  perseverance, 
a  keen  sense  for  details,  and  a  rare  genius  for  collating  and 
systematizing  the  massive  material  of  fifty-eight  voiumes. 

The  compiler  has  grouped  the  contents  under  the  following 
headings:  1.  Index  of  Authors;  2.  Index  of  Subjects  of  Arti¬ 
cles  and  Editorials;  3.  Index  of  Book  Notices;  4.  Index  of 
Libraries  having  Files  of  the  Review;  5.  A  Chronological  Con¬ 
spectus.  It  becomes  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  for  the  first  time 
the  wealth  of  material  which  appeared  on  the  pages  of  the 
Review  during  the  last  sixty-two  years,  and  which  constitutes 
a  library  of  theological,  philosophical,  and  literary  subjects, 
is  now  made  easily  accessible  to  the  reader  and  can  be  utilized 
with  little  difficulty  by  the  scholarly  investigator.  The  rich, 
ripe  thought  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
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many  of  whom  ranked  second  to  none  in  American  Protes¬ 
tantism,  is  thus  saved  from  oblivion.  One  is  suprised,  as  well 
as  pleased,  to  find  so  many  public  libraries,  at  least  forty-two 
in  number,  representing  seventeen  states  of  the  Union,  not  to 
speak  of  Japan,  having  complete  or  nearly  complete  files  of 
the  Review .  We  are  also  reminded  by  the  chronological  con¬ 
spectus  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  theological  quarterlies  in 
America,  having  continued  under  different  names  and  editors, 
without  a  break,  save  the  years  between  ?61  and  ?67,  from  1849 
to  the  present  time.  In  each  period  the  Review  has  stood  for 
liberal  scholarship  and  progressive  theological  thought.  It 
has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  has  presented  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  weighty  problems  of  church  and  state,  which 
occupied  the  minds  of  contemporary  scholars  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

If  in  a  measure  its  rich  contents  will  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  which  have  received 
treatment,  and  will  increase  the  influence  of  the  writers  who 
have  given  the  best  productions  of  their  pen  to  its  pages,  then 
the  painstaking  labor  required  for  the  preparation  of  so  com¬ 
plete  an  index  will  not  have  been  in  vain  but  will  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  invaluable  contributions  to  this 
periodical. 


G.  W.  R. 
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291 
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-  Old  Doctrine  of  Christian  Bap¬ 
tism,  The, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’60  Apr., 
190 

- ,  Presbyterian  Theory  of, —  ’73 

Oct.,  628 

- ,  Scripture  View  of, — D.  Y. 

Heisler,  ’71  July,  405 

- ,  Validity  of  Lay, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  ’68  Oct.,  506 

- , - Roman  Catholic,  ed., 

’75  July,  471 

Bartram,  John  and  Humphrey  Mar¬ 
shall,  Memorials  to,  T.  C.  P.,  ’50 
Mar.,  196 

Beautiful  River,  The  (Poem), — R. 

P.  Nevin,  ’49  July,  389 
Beauty  and  Art, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’91 
July,  389 

- ,  Artist:  The  Seer  and  Minister 

of,— W.  M.  Reily,  ’81  July,  378 

- in  Church  and  Worship, — J.  O. 

Johnson,  ’81  Jan.,  102 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  The, — T.  C.  Porter, 
’53  Jan.,  75 

Belief,  Accountability  for, — C.  R. 

Lane,  ’82  Oct.,  530 
Benevolence,  Christian, — J.  C.  Bow¬ 
man,  ’80  Oct.,  485 

- ,  Systematic, — H.  H.,  ’51  Jan., 

27 

- ,  - ,— P.  S.,  ’52  Mar.,  191; 

’52  May  209 

Benevolent  Feudalism,  Our, — E.  N. 

Kremer,  ’03  July,  403 
- Work  of  Past  Cent,  in  Re¬ 
formed  Church, — C.  Clever,  ’94 
Jan.,  89 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher,  His 
Faith, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’08  Apr., 
180 

Berents  and  Ubiquity, — Ebrard, — 
Trans,  by  B.  C.  Wolff,  ’54  July, 
321 


466 


Subject  Titles . 


Berg,  J.  F.,  Last  Words  of, — J.  W. 
N.,  *52  May,  283 

Berkley,  Kauth’s, — Theo.  Appel,  ’74 
Jan.,  160 

Berlin,  Evangelical  Alliance  at, — P. 

Schaff,  '57  Apr.,  318 
Bern,  Zwingli  at, — J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
berger,  ’54  Apr.,  223 
Bethlehem  and  Golgotha  (Poem), — 
Bueckert,  Trans.  T.  C.  P.,  ’57 
Apr.,  246 

Bibel,  Babel  und,  ed., — G.  W.  R., 
’04  Jan.,  110 

Bible, — H.  P.  Laird,  ’86  July,  301 

-  Anthropology, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’77  July,  329 

- ,  Archaeologists  and, — ed.,  ’99 

Jan.,  Ill 

- ,  Authority  of,  ed.,  *98  Oct.,  562 

-  Babel  und  Bibel,  ed.,  ’04  Jan., 

110 

-  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Value  of  the, —  ’01  Apr., 
250 

- ,  Calvin  as  an  Interpreter  of, — 

I.  H.  DeLong,  ’09  Apr.,  165 

-  and  the  Catechism, — H.  J. 

Reutenik,  ’ 55  July,  466 

- and  the  Child, — ed.,  ’01  Oct.,  534 

- Christianity,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50 

July,  353 

- in  the  Common  Schools,  The, — 

D.  Gans,  *70  Jan.,  150 

- ,  Credibility  of, — S.  Z.  Beam, 

’86  Jan.,  86 

- and  Faith,  Purpose  of, — J.  W. 

Love,  ’01  Apr.,  182 

- ,  Great  Manual  of  Religious  De- 

votion,  The, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 
Weber,  '07  Jan.,  103 

-  of  Holland,  State ’s, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’80  July,  382 
Pastor  and, — H.  H.  Ranck,  ’02 
July,  366 

- ,  Inspiration  of, — W.  Rupp,  *92 

J  an.,  34 

- , — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’83  Jan.,  5 


- >  -  Plenary  of  the, — A.  H. 

Kremer,  *79  Oct.,  562 

- ,  Modern  Prophet  and  His, — G. 

A.  Schwedes,  ’99  Oct.,  447 

- ,  Dr.  Nevin  and  the, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’03  Oct.,  487 

- ,  in  Light  of  Recent  Study, 

- ,  The  Pastor  and  the, — H.  H. 

Ranck,  ’02  July,  366 

- in  Recent  Literature, — C.  R.  T. 

T., — A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  July,  368 

- ,  Revelation  and  the, — W.  Rupp, 

’90  Apr.,  143 

-  and  Science, — W.  Rupp,  ’74 

Jan.,  42 

— — - - ,  Modern, — J.  E. 

Smith,  ’78  July,  386 

- ,  Slavery  and  the, — P.  Schaff, 

’61  Apr.,  288 

-  and  the  Sunday-school,  The, — 

ed.,  ’07  Oct.,  554 

- ,  The  Versions  of,  Compared, — 

T.  R.  Beck,  ’81  Oct.,  535 

-  Viewed  Devotionally.  The, — J. 

M.  Mullan,  ’10  Apr.,  216 

- ?  What  is  the, — T.  G.  Apple,  792 

Jan.,  5 

- ? - , — D.  H.  Lead¬ 
er,  ’99  July,  352 

- ,  Wonders  of, —  ’78  Jan.,  73 

-  and  the  Word  of  God, — C.  S. 

Gerhard,  ’98  Jan.,  1 
Biblical  Conception  of  Eternal  Life 
and  Death, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’76 
Oct.,  617 

-  Criticism,  Apocrypha  in  the 

Light  of, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’99 
July,  289 

-  - ,  Constructive,  ed.,  ’01 

Apr.,  250 

-  - ,  Declarations  of, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,— A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Oct.,  531 

-  - ?  Has  Inspiration  Been 

Invalidated  by, — M.  G.  Hansen, 
’94  Apr.,  171 

-  - ,  Modern, — A.  A.  Pfan- 

stiehl,  ’92  Oct.,  461 


Subject  Titles . 
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Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Religious 
Value  of  the  Bible,  ed.,  '01  Apr., 
250 

- ,  Rights  and  Limits  of, — 

W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’09  Oct.,  499 

-  - ,  Significance  of, — G.  W. 

Richards,  ’01  July,  329 

-  Theology,— F.  A.  Gast,  ’98 

Apr.,  236 

Biogenesis,  Christology  and, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’88  Jan.,  94 
Biology,  The  Hand-Maid  of  Theol¬ 
ogy, — G.  L.  Omwake,  ’04  Jan.,  59 
Birth,  The  New, — C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’91 
Jan.,  76 

Birthday  of  the  Church, — P.  S.,  ’50 
July,  368 

- ,  Pentecost,  The, 

— C.  Cort,  ’99  Apr.,  227 
Bishop,  Office  of, — D.  Gans,  ’59 
Jan.,  107 

Bishop ’s  Pastoral  Letter, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’95  Oct.,  430 
Bizarre,  The  Reign  of  the,  ed., — C. 

E.  Wagner,  ’ll  Jan.,  119 
Blessedness,  The  Land  of, — J.  P. 
Lange,  Trans.  H.  Harbaugh,  *54 
Jan.,  136 

Boardman  on  the  Christian  Ministry, 
— H.  Harbaugh,  ’5 6  Jan.,  1 
Bohm,  John  Philip, —  ’76  Oct.,  528 
Bonaventura,  Hymn  of  (Poem), — 
H.  Harbaugh,  ’58  July,  480 

- , - , — D.  Y.  Heis- 

ler,  ’82  Oct.,  635 

Book  of  God, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’00 
Oct.,  433 

Book  Notices, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52  July, 
408 

-  - ,  Our, — ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  126 

- ,  — .  ’00  Oct.,  554 

- ,  Index  of, — C.  H.  Ranck, 

’ll  Oct.,  543 

“Born  of  Water,’ ’  Meaning  of, — 
C.  VanDerVeen,  ’90  July,  335 
Bowman,  J.  C.,  Inauguration  of, — 
E.  N.  Kremer,  ’05  July,  307 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 


tianity, — J.  A.  Faulkner,  ’89  Jan., 
52 

Bread  of  Life, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’79 
Jan.,  14 

- , — Review  of, — E.  M. 

Epstein,  ’79  Apr.,  317 
Breviary,  Old  Lectionaria  of  Church 
and. —  ’75  Jan.,  52 

- , - ,— E.  E.  H.,  ’75 

Apr.,  291 

Brown-Driver-Briggs  Hebrew  Lexi¬ 
con, — I.  H.  DeLong,  ’07  July,  307 
Browning, — W.  M.  Reily,  ’90  Apr., 
231 

Brownson ’s  Quarterly  Review, — J. 
W.  N.,  ’50  Jan.,  33 

-  -  -  Again, — J.  W.  N., 

’50  May,  307 

Buddhism,  Early, — D.  B.  Schneder, 
’98  July,  289 

- ,  Brahmanism  and  Christianity, 

— J.  A.  Faulkner,  ’89  Jan.,  52 

- ,  Japanese, — D.  B.  Schneder, 

’98  Oct.,  483 

- ,  Origin  and  Progress  of, — A.  L. 

Kceppen,  ’58  Apr.,  294 

- ,  Original,— E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’92 

July,  291 

Bullinger,  Heinrich, — P.  Schaff,  ’91 
Apr.,  145 

Burns  Typical  Scotch?  Is  the  Best 
in, — E.  S.  Bromer,  ’09  July,  435 
Bush,  Dr.,  on  the  Resurrection, — D. 

Y.  Heisler.  ’75  Oct.,  481 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Preacher  and  The¬ 
ologian, — C.  Clever,  ’00  Jan.,  68 

- ,  Ritschel,  and  Sabatier, — G.  B. 

Stevens,  ’03  July,  321 
Butler,  Gladstone’s, — J.  Cooper,  ’96 
Apr.,  186 

Butler’s  Ancient  Philosophy, — E.  V. 
Gerhart,  ’58  Apr.,  316 

Calendar,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical, — 
S.,  ’58  Apr.,  228 

Calvin,  Anecdotes  on, — V.  W.  Dip- 
pel,  ’09  Apr.,  346 


468 


Subject  Titles. 


Calvin  and  Civil  Liberty, — A.  V. 
Hiester,  ’09  Apr.,  262 

- at  Home, — P.  Schaff,  ’92  Apr., 

163 

-  as  an  Interpreter, — I.  H.  De- 

Long,  *09  Apr.,  165 

- ,  The  Man,— H.  M.  J.  Klein,  T9 

Apr.,  145 

- as  a  Preacher, — J.  C.  Bowman, 

T9  Apr.,  245 

-  and  Servetus, — P.  Schaff,  T3 

Jan.,  5 

Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per, — A.  S.  Weber,  T9  Apr.,  209 

-  -  -  Predestination, — T. 

P.  Herman,  T9  Apr.,  183 

-  Order  of  Holy  Baptism, — 

Trans,  by  T.  C.  Porter,  ’59  Apr., 
298 

Calvinism,  The  Ethics  of, — J.  S. 
Stahr,  T9  Apr.,  229 

- and  Liberty, — ed.,  ’98  Oct.,  555 

-  Princeton  and  Andover  on, — 

T.  G.  Apple,  ’75  Apr.,  161 

- in  the  Eef.  Ch.  of  Germany, — 

G.  W.  Eichards,  T9  Apr.,  316 

-  Eef.  Ch.  Eelation  to,  ’72  July, 

450 

-  Eef.  Ch.  Eelation  to  Lutheran¬ 
ism  and, — T.  C.  Porter,  ’53  Apr., 
181 

Calvinistic  System,  Infant  Baptism 
and  Salvation  in,  ’74  Jan.,  99 
Cantatate  Domino, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
TO  Jan.,  141 
Canticles,  ’56  July,  415 
Catacombs,  Inscriptions  on  the, — J. 

L.  Ferriere,  ’72  Oct..  595 
Catastrophe,  Unity  by, — W.  E. 

Krebs,  ’88  Apr.,  212 
Catechetical  Instruction, — F.  W. 

Kremer,  ’54  Apr.,  205 
- Manual,  A,  ed., — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  ’ll  Jan.,  123 

-  Suggestion  from  the  Teaching 

of  Jesus, — S.  E.  Wagner,  ’ll 
Jan.,  40 


Catechism,  The  Bible  and, — H.  J. 
Eeutenik,  ’55  July,  466 

- ,  Geneva,  Translations  from, — 

T.  C.  Porter,  ’59  Apr.,  298 

- ,  Heidelberg,— J.  W.  N.,  ’52 

Mar.,  155 

- ,  Formation  of, — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’59  Jan.,  47 

- for  the  Eef.  Ch.,  A  Working, — 

W.  F.  More,  ’04  July,  381 
Catechisms, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’61  Oct., 
579 

- Among  the  Jews, — H.  Har¬ 
baugh,  ’61  Oct.,  579 

-  of  the  Eef.  Ch.,  Early, — W.  J. 

Hinke,  ’08  Oct.,  473 
Catechization  in  the  Eef.  Ch.,  The 
Introduction  of, — H.  Harbaugh, 
’61  Apr.,  191 

Catechumen?  What  is  a, — H.  Har¬ 
baugh,  TO  Apr.,  269 
Catholic  Church  Movement, — T.  G. 
Apple,  T9  Apr.,  256 

-  -  - ,  The  Old, — J.  W. 

Kevin,  ’73  Apr.,  240 

-  - ,  Public  School  Question 

and,  ed.,  ’03  Jan.,  108 

-  Unity,  Episcopal  Church  on, — 

J.  W.  Santee,  ’94  July,  297 
Catholicism, — J.  W.  N.,  ’51  Jan.,  1 

-  and  Protestantism,  Treatises 

on, — N.  C.  Schaeffer.  ’76  Apr.,  182 
Centennial, — See  F.  and  M.  College 
Central  Issues  of  Modern  Criticism, 
— I.  E.  Graeff,  ’83  Jan.,  65 
Centralization,  Evidences  of, — A.  K. 

Syester,  ’58  Oct.,  533 
Chamberlain,  Our  New  Prophet, — E. 
C.  Schiedt,  ’05  Apr.,  145;  ’05 

July,  289 

Chance  Build  a  World?  Can, — J. 

Cooper,  ’02  Oct.,  503 
Changes  in  Eeligious  Thought,  ed., 
TO  Apr.,  262 

Chaos  or  Cosmos?  ed., — J.  S.  Stahr, 
’06  Oct.,  558 

Character  of  an  Earnest  Man,  The, 
— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’56  Oct.,  606 


Subject  Titles. 
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Character  of  the  Old  Testament  Re¬ 
vision,  The  General, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’86 
Apr.,  149 

- ,  The  Strong, — J.  Clark,  ’53 

July,  313 

Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
— F.  A.  Gast,  ’96  Jan.,  5 
Charitable  Institutions.  The  Church 
and, — J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  ’60 
Jan.,  64 

Charity,  Church  and  Organized, — L. 

F.  Zinkhan,  ’06  July,  379 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  The  Rela¬ 
tion  of, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’54  Jan., 
117 

Chief  Justice  Gibson, — J.  Clark,  ’56 
Jan.,  94 

Child,  The  Bible  and  the, — ed.,  ’01 
Oct.,  534 

Children,  Church  and, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
’96  July,  345 

Christ,  Anselm  on  Death  of, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  ’82  Apr.,  298* 

- ,  Atonement  Viewed  From  Per¬ 
son  of, — H.  King,  ’91  Oct.,  517 

- ,  Authority  of,  C.  R.  T.  T., — A. 

S.  Weber,  ’06  July,  408 

- ,  Back  to,  Through  Paul, — ed., 

’99  Oct.,  553 

-  The  Chief  Corner-stone, — A.  J. 

Heller,  ’93  Jan.,  110 

- ,  Circumcision  of, — W.  Rupp, 

’72  Jan.,  124 

- ,  The  Coming  of, — P.  C.  Sind- 

ing,  ’61  Oct.,  572 

- ,  Divine?  A  Study  of  the  Arian 

Crisis,  Is, — J.  A.  Faulkner,  ’ll 
Apr.,  153 

- ,  Divine-Human  Person  of, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’92  July,  277 

-  and  Doctrine,  Faith  in  Christ 

and  in, — J.  McCosh,  ’72  July,  414 

- ,  The  Dominion  of, — D.  Y. 

Heisler,  ’82  Apr.,  282 
- ,  The  Ever-Living, — C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’97  Jan..  74 


- ,  The  Faith  of, — G.  B.  Russell, 

’68  July,  448 

- ,  God  in, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’82 

Jan.,  131 

- , - , — ed.,  G.  W.  Richards,  ’10 

Jan.,  108 

- ,  The  Gracious  Truth  of, — W. 

H.  Ryder,  ’96  Jan.,  32 

- ,  The  Historic, — T.  C.  Porter, 

’75  Apr.,  181 

- ,  How  We  Know, — W.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’01  July,  289 
- ,  The  Humanity  of, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  ’67  July,  352 

-  and  Mediation  of  Christ, — W. 

Rupp,  ’93  Jan.,  71 

- ,  Infancy  of, — H.  Harbaugh, 

’71  Jan.,  138 

-  the  Inspiration  of  His  Own 

Word, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’82  Jan.,  5 

- ,  Jewish  Antagonism  to, — R.  L. 

Gerhart,  ’77  July,  394 

- ,  The  Johannine  Interpretation 

of  the  Work  of, — W.  C.  Schaeffer, 
’ll  July,  309 

- ,  The  Layman’s  Work  for, — H. 

H.  Ranck,  ’04  July,  392 

-  Life,  Preparation  for  the, — S. 

R.  Wagner,  ’ll  Jan.,  40 

-  the  Life  of  the  World, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’67  Oct.,  602 

- ,  The  New  Creation  in, — J.  W. 

N.,  ’50  Jan.,  1 

- in  the  Old  Testament, — ed.,  ’01 

July,  382 

- ,  The  One  Flock  of, — C.  A. 

Briggs,  ’96  July,  302 

- ,  Person  of, — D.  Gans,  ’54  Oct., 

- , — T.  G.  Apple,  ’93  Apr.,  179 

- ,  Person  and  Work  of, — E.  Sar- 

torius, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’49  Mar., 
146 

- ,  Personal  Consecration  to, — J. 

G.  Noss,  ’92  Jan.,  93 

- ,  Preaching,  ed.,  ’97  July,  380 

-  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in 

Prison, — W.  W.  Patton,  ’82  Oct., 
543 
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Subject  Titles. 


Christ,  The  Present  Activity  of, — E. 

S.  Broiner,  ’06  Jan.,  22 

- ,  The  Prophetic  Office  of, — EL 

Harbaugh,  ’72  July,  465 

- ,  The  Revelation  of  God  In, — 

J.  W.  Nevin,  ’71  July,  325 

- ,  Sacrificial  Types  of, — EL  King, 

’05  July,  321 

- ,  Sanctified  by  the  Offering  of 

the  Body  of,  ed.,  ’00  Apr.,  238 

- ,  The  Second  Coming  of, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’75  Jan.,  87 

- ,  Socrates  a  Prophesy  of  the, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’85  Jan.,  5 

-  and  His  Spirit, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

>72  July,  353 

-  Studied  Anew.  The  Life  of, 

— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’85 
July,  372 

-  Suffer  in  His  Divine  Nature? 

Did,— C.  R.  Lane,  ’92  Apr.,  173 
-  The  Supreme  Truth,  The  Per¬ 
son  Of, — T.  G.  Apple,  *93  Apr., 
179 

- ,  The  Theme  of  the  Times, 

Preaching, — M.  L.  Young,.  ’96 
Apr.,  266 

-  the  Truth, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’85 

July,  376 

- ,  See  also  Jesus  Christ 

Christ  ’s  Atonement,  Ministry  Viewed 
From, —  ’72  Apr.,  212 

-  Descent  into  Hell, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’72  Apr.,  261 

- Essential  Sonship, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  ’92  Oct.,  522 

-  Glorification,  The  Necessity  of, 

— P.  S.  Davis,  ’74  Apr.,  295 

-  Headship  and  Sonship, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  ’92  July,  365 
-  Life  Studied  Anew,  C.  R.  T. 

T.-,— A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  July,  372 
-  Miracles  in  Relation  to  His 

Personality,  E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’92 
Apr.,  147 

- Parousia,  ed.,  ’99  Apr.,  241 

-  Person  a  Miracle,  C.  R.  T.  T., 

— A.  S.  Weber,  ’08  Apr.,  240 


-  Person  and  Work  in  Paul, — A. 

S.  Weber,  ’99  Jan.,  51 

-  Precepts,  Literalism  with,  C. 

R.  T.  T., — A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  Apr., 
241 

- Satisfaction  and  Justification, 

— F.  W.  Kremer,  ’82  Jan.,  151 

-  Self -Revelation,  ’74  Apr.,  246 

-  Work  of  Reconciliation,  C.  R. 

T.  T., — A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  Jan.,  91 
-  See  also  Jesus  Christ  and  the 

Lord. 

Christendom,  The  Reunion  of, — S.  N. 

Callender,  ’90  Oct.,  449 
Christian  Apologetics, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’78  Apr.,  165 

-  Art,  Symbolism  of  Early, — W. 

A.  Beardslee,  ’90  July,  369 

-  Baptism,  Presbyterian  Theory 

of,— ’73  Oct.,  628 

-  Benevolence, — J.  C.  Bowman, 

’80  Oct.,  485 

-  Church,  The, — S.  Miller,  ’73 

July.  363 

-  - ,  Beginnings  of, — Theo. 

Apple,  ’69  July,  375 

- ,  Unity  and  Faith  of, — A. 

Craig,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  July,  353 

- Conception  of  History,  The, — 

E.  E.  Higbee,  ’69  Jan.,  62 

- Life,  The,— G.  W. 

Richards,  ’05  Oct.,  463 

- Sin,  Pagan  and,  ed., 

’99  Oct.,  542 

-  Consciousness  a  Source  of 

Divine  Knowledge, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’88  Oct.,  405 

-  Cultus, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’54 

Oct.,  573;  ’55  Jan.,  116 

- Doctrine,  Evolution  and, — J.  B. 

Rust,  ’07  Jan.,  17 

- - ,  Justin  Martyr  and, — C. 

K.  Staudt,  ’04  July.  360 
- ,  Principle  of, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’97  Jan.,  27 

- ,  The  Restatement  of, — A. 

S.  Weber,  ’95  July,  291 
-  Dogma,  Conception  and  Sig- 


Subject  Titles. 
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nificance  of, —  W.  Schmidt,  Trans, 
by  J.  S.  Stahr,  ’74  Apr.,  278 
Christian  Economy,  The  Relation  of 
Mosaic  to, — A.  Rahn,  ’71  Oct.,  607 

-  Education  and  the  Public 

Schools, — C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’82  Apr., 
261 

-  Experience,  The  Evidential 

Value  of, — W.  R.  Breed,  *04  July. 
327 

-  Faith,  Theory  of  Evolution 

and, — W.  Rupp,  ’88  Apr.,  145 

- ,  of  Almsgiving,  The, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’67  Apr.,  165 

-  Ideas  the  Dominant  Force, — 

I.  E.  Graeff,  ’99  July,  368 
- ,  Inner  Life  of  the, — H.  Har¬ 
baugh,  ’57  July,  435 

-  Life  and  Christian  Cultus, — J. 

I.  Swander,  ’09  Oct.,  514 

-  -  Deeper  Than  Conscious 

Experience, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’83 
Jan.,  40 

-  - ,  Preparation  for  the, — S. 

R.  Wagner,  ’ll  Jan.,  40 

-  Living  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

and, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’99  Jan., 
28 

-  Ministry,  The, — A.  A.  Pfan- 

stiehl,  ’85  Jan.,  56 

-  Name,  Significance  of, — P. 

Sehaff.  Trans,  by  J.  W.  N.,  ’51 
Nov.,  593 

- Nurture, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’68 

Jan.,  109 

-  Patriotism, — M.  Kieffer,  ’67 

Jan.,  121 

- Point  of  View,  The,  ed., — G. 

W.  Richards,  ’03  Jan.,  118 

- Prayer, —  ’51  Nov.,  605 

-  a  Priest,  Every, — W.  J.  Skill- 

man,  ’88  July,  329 

-  Profession,  The  Law  as  a, — 

W.  H.  Keller,  ’05  Oct.,  474 
-  Religion,  The  Making  of, — A. 

S.  Weber,  ’02  Oct.,  435 

-  Ritual,  True  Idea  of, — M. 

Kieffer,  ’72  July,  394 


-  Scholarship,  Condition  of, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’68  July,  436 

-  Schools,  Parochial  or, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’53  Jan.,  23 

-  Science,  Elements  of, — J.  W. 

N.,  ’51  May,  285 

-  System,  The  Place  and  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Prayer  in  the, — F.  W. 
Hoffman,  ’ll  July,  351 

-  Stand-point,  The, — M.  Kieffer, 

’56  July.  478 

- Union, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’83  July, 

330 

- “Church  Review,’’  Sym¬ 
posium  on, — W.  F.  Faber,  ’91 
Apr.,  155 

-  -  and  the  Liturgical  Ten¬ 
dencies, — Layman,  ’59  Oct.,  506 

-  Unity, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’83  Jan., 

109 

-  -  in  the  Reformed  Church, 

— C.  Clever,  ’06  Oct.,  545 

-  Worship, — J.  O.  Miller,  ’73 

July,  325 

-  - ,  The  Relation  of  Greek 

Mysteries  and, — H.  M.  J.  Klein, 
’10  Apr.,  145 

Christians  Die?  Why  Do, — J.  A. 
DeBaun,  ’86  Apr.,  223 

- to  God,  Priestly  Relation  of, — 

D.  W.  Madsen,  Trans,  by  W. 
Hall,  ’86  Jan.,  63 

Christianity  The  Absolute  Religion, 
— S.  N.  Callender,  ’81  July,  430 

- in  Africa,  The  Prospects  of, 

’60  Oct.,  626 

- America, — P.  Sehaff,  ’57 

Oct.,  493 

-  to  Art,  Relation  of, — E.  E. 

Higbee,  ’74  July,  341 

-  in  Asia  Minor,  Early, — J.  H. 

Stepler,  ’06  Jan.,  46 

- ,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism  and, 

— J.  A.  Faulkner,  ’89  Jan.,  52 

- ,  The  Central  Principle  of. — S. 

N.  Callender,  ’76  July,  345 

-  in  China,  The  Task  of, — J.  F. 

Bucher,  ’ll  July,  324 
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Subject  Titles. 


Christianity  and  the  Church, —  ’72 
Oct.,  623 

-  and  Our  Civil  Policy, — J.  W. 

Apple,  ’ 77  Oct.,  585 

- ,  Cosmical  Scope  of, — W.  Eupp, 

’75  Jan.,  23 

- ,  Cromwellian, — T.  Apple,  ’49 

July,  372 

- ,  Denominational, — G.  H.  Johns¬ 
ton,  *80  Jan.,  139 

- ,  Early, — J.  W.  N.,  *51  Sept., 

461;  >51  Nov.,  513;  ’52  Jan.,  1 
— —  at  the  End  of  This  Age, — J. 
G.  Noss,  ’94  Apr.;  211 

- ,  The  Essence  and  the  Form  of, 

— H.  Harbaugh,  ’67  July,  383 

-  and  Ethics,  ed., — J.  S.  Stahr, 

'06  Apr.,  239 

- and  the  Family, — J.  Max  Hark 

’08  Oct.,  453 

-  on  the  Family,  The  Influence 

of, — P.  Schaff,  Trans,  by  E.  D. 
Youmans,  ’53  Oct.,  473 

■  - ,  First  Great  Conflict  in, — J.  A. 

Faulkner,  ’10  Apr.,  181 

- ,  First  Latin  Apologist  for, — 

T.  W.  Chambers,  ’86  Apr.,  181 

■  - ,  The  Five  Eelations  of  Con¬ 

fucianism  to, — D.  B.  Schneder, 
’98  Apr.,  194 

- ,  Formal, — H.  King,  ’02  Jan., 

47 

- ,  The  Fruits  of, — S.  Z.  Beam, 

’86  Jan.,  88 

- ,  Historical  and  Spiritual  in, — 

G.  B.  Stevens,  ’03  Jan.,  64 

-  and  Humanity, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’73  Oct.,  469 

-  and  the  Industrial  Order, — A. 

T.  G.  Apple,  ’05  Apr.,  182 

- ,  Intellectual  Culture  a  failure 

without, — J.  S.  Yandersloot,  ’81 
Apr.,  220 

- ,  Jesus’  Witness  to  Himself  and, 

— A.  S.  Weber,  ’97  Apr.,  169 

- ,  Lessing  and, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’80 

Jan.,  127 


-  a  Life, — A.  M.  Schmidt,  ’92 

July,  407 

- ,  Material  Element  in,  C.  E.  T. 

T., — A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Apr.,  225 

- ,  Mission  and  Opportunity  of 

American, — D.  S.  Schaff,  ’04  Apr., 
161 

- ,  Modernizing, — M.  G.  Hausen, 

’95  July,  351 

- ,  Mohammedanism  and, — Z.  Test, 

’61  Oct.,  565 

- ,  Moral  Ideals  of,  C.  E.  T.  T., — 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Oct.,  541 

- ,  Naturalness  of, — J.  W.  Stein- 

metz,  ’73  Jan.,  44 

- ,  Nature  of, — S.  N.  Callender, 

’53  Apr.,  245 

- ,  Nature  and  Laws  of, — G.  D. 

Wolff,  ’54  Jan.,  20 

- ,  Objective  in, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’86 

Oct.,  421 

- ,  -  and  Sacramental  in, — J. 

W.  Love,  ’92  Oct.,  473 

- in  Old  Japan, — T.  E.  Beck,  ’94 

July,  409 

- ,  Organic, — D.  H.  E.,  ’49  Mar., 

169 

- ,  The  Paramount  Question  of, 

C.  E.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09 
Jan.,  91 

- ,  Person  Of  Christ  the  Supreme 

Truth  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’93  Apr., 
179 

- ,  Philosophy  and, —  ’72  Apr,, 

225 

- ,  The  Practical  Character  of, — 

J.  W.  Santee,  ’78  Apr.,  304 

- ,  -  Element  in, — C.  Clever, 

’79  Jan.,  102 

-  The  Problem  of  Social  Econ¬ 
omy, — W.  Eupp,  ’86  Jan.,  23 

-  Proof  of  Eesurrection, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  ’90  July,  325 

-  and  Protestantism,  Principles, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  ’72  Apr.,  165 

- ,  Eeligion  and, — E'.  V.  Gerhart, 

’59  Oct.,  483;  ’60  Apr.,  251 


Subject  Titles. 
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Christianity,  The  Religion  of  Jesus 
and, — A.  S.  Weber,  *07  Oct.,  470 
- with  Rome,  First  Great  Con¬ 
flict,— E.  E.  Higbee,  ’75  July,  321 

-  and  Science, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’04 

Jan.,  81 

-  on  Slavery,  The  Influence  of 

the  Early,— P.  Schaff,  '58  Oct., 
614 

-  in  Sphere  of  Practical, — A.  E. 

Truxal,  ’00  Apr.,  182 

- ,  The  Tendencies  in  Modern, — 

J.  W.  Santee,  ’74  Oct.,  602 

-  from  Tendency, — J.  Cooper, 

’93  Apr.,  194 

- ,  Tolerance  and  Intolerance, — 

C.  C.  Starbuck,  ’88  Jan.,  43 

- ,  The  True  Conception  of, — J.  I. 

Swander,  ’61  Oct.,  497 

- ,  Twentieth  Century, — T.  W. 

Dickert,  ’07  Oct.,  534 
-  in  U.  S.  in  Last  Century,  Sav¬ 
ing  Influence  of  the, — F.  Fox,  ’76 
Oct.,  577 

-  and  Wealth, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  408 

- ?  What  is, — ed., — G.  W.  R.,  ’04 

Apr.,  270 

Christmas  Season, — M.  Kieffer,  ’82 
Oct.,  518 

-  - , — First  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent, — M.  Kieffer,  ’82  Oct.,  518 
-  - , — Second  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent, — M.  Kieffer.  ’83  July,  391 
-  - , — Third  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent, — M.  Kieffer,  ’85  Jan.,  112 
-  - , — Fourth  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent, — M.  Kieffer,  ’86  Jan.,  106 

- ,  See  also  Liturgy  and  Peri- 

copes. 

Christocentric  Redemption, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’77  Apr.,  213 
Christologie  Problem,  The, — G.  N. 

Abbott,  ’69  Apr.,  200 
Christological  Inquiry,  Progress  in 
the,  C.  R.  T.  T.,— A.  S.  Weber,  ’ll 
Apr.,  247 


-  Principle  on  Doctrines,  In¬ 
fluence  of, — W.  Rupp,  ’91  Jan.,  46 

-  Thinking, — J.  I.  Swander,  ’01 

Apr.,  170 

Christology  and  Biogenesis, — I.  E. 
Graeff,  ’88  Jan.,  94 

- ,  Liebner’s  ’51  Jan.,  55 

- ,  Need  and  Value  of, — ed.,  ’01 

July,  394 

Chronology  of  New  Testament,  Har- 
nack’s,  ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  110 
Church,  The  Aim  and  End  of, — W. 
C.  Schaeffer,  ’93  Oct.,  493 

- ,  The  Altar  in  the,  ed.,  ’00  July, 

396 

-  Authority,  Church  Government, 

— A.  B.  Koplin,  ’90  Jan.,  82 

- - ,  Synodical, — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’60  Jan.,  127 
- ,  The  Idea  of, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’72  Apr.,  180 

- ,  -  of,  in  Interpretation  of 

Scripture, — T.  S.  Johnston,  ’67 
July,  401 

- ,  Birth-Day  of, — P.  S.,  ’50  July, 

368 

- ,  Character  of  Old  Testament, — 

T.  Apple,  ’56  Oct.,  615 

-  and  Charitable  Institutions, — 

J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  ’60  Jan.,  64 

-  the  and  Children,  The, — S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’96  July.  345 

- ,  Christian, — S.  Miller,  ’73  July, 

363 

- ,  The  Beginnings  of  the, — 

Theo.  Apple,  ’69  July,  375 

- ,  Christianity  and  the, —  ’72 

Oct.,  623 

-  in  Our  Cities,  The  Protestant, 

— J.  H.  Prugh,  ’98  July,  370 

- ,  The  Claims  of  the  College  on, 

— J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’87  Oct.,  450 

- ,  The  Coming  Ideal, — A.  A. 

Pfanstiehl,  ’92  Apr.,  235 

-  Debts, — G.  H.  Johnston,  ’82 

July,  465 

-  Demands  in  Reconstruction, — 
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Subject  Titles . 


C.  E.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09  Oct., 
586 

Church,  Development  of  Idea  of, — P. 
Schaff,  ’88  July,  287 

-  and  Educational  Problems, — 

T.  W.  Diekert,  ’00  Oct.,  505 

- The  First  Dogmatic  Decree  of, 

’73  Apr.,  191 

- Government,  Church  Authority, 

— A.  B.  Koplin,  ’90  Jan.,  82 

- - ,  Practical  Hints  on, — I. 

E.  Graeff,  ’76  July,  472 

- ,  Growth  and  Mission  of, — G. 

W.  Williard,  ’53  Oct.,  600 

-  History, — P.  Schaff,  J.  W.  N., 

’51  May,  296 

-  in  History,— G.  D.  Wolff,  ’69 

July,  459 

-  History,  Study  of  Method  in, 

’73  July,  431 

- ?  What  is, — G.  D.  W.,  ’50 

Mar.,  117 

- ,  Holy  Spirit  and  Unity  of, — A. 

E.  Truxal,  ’01  Apr.,  161 
-  not  an  Institution  but  an  Or¬ 
ganism, — ed.,  ’98  July,  387 

- ,  The  Institutional, — C.  Clever, 

’00  Oct.,  493 

-  and  the  Kingdom,  The — C. 

Clever,  ’02  July,  343 

- ,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the, 

ed.,  ’99  Oct.,  528 

-  and  the  Laboring  Classes,  The, 

— C.  Clever,  ’96  July,  318 

- ,  Is  it  Loyal  to  its  Mission, — 

S.  Z.  Beam,  ’10  Oct.,  469 

- ,  The  Masses  and  the,  ed.,  ’97 

Jan.,  127 

- Membership?  What  Constitutes, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  ’76  July,  325 
- and  Sunday-school  Train¬ 
ing, — C.  M.  DeLong,  ’10  Jan.,  71 

-  and  Men  of  Wealth, — J.  E. 

Brown,  ’07  July,  389 

-  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The, — G. 

B.  Eussel,  ’53  Jan.,  50 


- ,  The  Mission  of  the, — T.  J. 

Barkley,  ’80  July,  414 

-  of  New  Testament, — A.  E. 

Truxal,  ’99  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Non-Churchman  and, — A.  C. 

Diffenbach,  ’03  Jan.,  84 

- ,  Organizations  Within, — S.  E. 

Bridenbaugh,  ’99  Jan.,  17 

- and  Organized  Charity, — L.  F. 

Zinkhan,  ’06  July,  379 

- ,  Pentecost — The  Birth-Day  of 

N.  Testament, — C.  Cort,  ’99  Apr., 
227 

-  a  Perpetual  Necessity, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’82  July,  418 

-  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of 

Truth, — D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’69  Oct., 
578 

-  Preaching,  ed.,  ’97  July,  380 

- ,  Priests  and  Prophets  in  the 

Modern, — L.  Abbott,  ’00  July,  289 
- ,  Prohibition  and, — A.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  ’07  Jan.,  66 

- ,  Protestantism  and  Dogma  of, 

— Thiersch,  Trans,  by  C.  Z.  Wei- 
ser,  ’75  Jan.,  131 

-  Question,  Ebrard  on, — W.  M. 

Eeily,  ’70  Jan.,  5 

- ,  German  Theology  and, — 

P.  Schaff, — Trans,  by  C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’53  Jan.,  124 

- - with  Lutherans, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’76  July,  389 

- Practically  Considered, — 

Theo.  Appel,  ’87  Jan.,  98 

-  Questions,  Concerning, — H. 

Eust,  ’54  Apr.,  293;  ’54  Oct.,  481; 
’55  Jan.,  20 

- ,  Eeligious  Orders  in  the, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’70  Apr.,  258 

-  Eeview  Answered, — J.  W.  N., 

’52  Mar.,  202 

-  -  Symposium  on  Christian 

Eeunion,  W.  F.  Faber,  ’91  Apr., 
155 

- ,  Eothe’s  Theory  of  the.  ed.,  ’00 

Jan.,  122 


Subject  Titles. 
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Church,  Sacramental  Energies  of 
the, — P.  S.  Davis,  ’71  Jan.,  20 

-  and  School, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’69 

Jan.,  5 

- ?  Should  the  State  Contribute 

to  the  Support  of, — L.  H.  Steiner, 
*75  July,  3S7 

- ,  Sin  Within, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’98 

July,  357 

-  Skepticism, — H.,  ’52  Sept.,  4S6 

- ,— E.  E.  H.,  ’52  Nov.,  578 

-  on  Slavery,  Influence  of  Early, 

— P.  Schaff,  ’58  Oct.,  614 

-  to  Social  Life,  Relation  of, — 

S.  Z.  Beam,  *99  July,  334 

- ,  Social  Service  a  Duty  of,  C. 

R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  *06  Oct., 
533 

- ,  Sociology  and,  ed.,  G.  W.  R., 

*08  Jan.,  115 

- ,  Special  Periods  of  Develop¬ 
ment, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’79  Oct.,  513 

-  and  State, — M.  K.,  ’49  Nov., 

568 

-  -  - , — T.  G.  Apple,  ’69 

J  an. ,  5 

- in  Germany, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’75  July,  341 

- ,  Should  the  State  Support  the, 

— L.  H.  Steiner,  ’75  July,  387 

- ,  Sunday-School’s  Relation  to, 

— J.  W.  Santee,  ’73  July,  391 
-  System  and  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’57  Jan., 
83 

- ,  Thoughts  on, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’58  Apr.,  169;  ’58  July,  383 

(399) 

- Union, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’69  July, 

481 

- ,  T.  R.  Lane,  ’87  Jan.,  83 

- (ed.),  Geo.  W.  Richards, 

’ll  Apr.,  255 

- , - With  the, — J.  W.  Santee, 

’70  July,  373 

- ,  National  Christianity  and 

the, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’86  Jan.,  5 


-  Unity, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’90  Oct., 

518 

- ,  Visible  and  Invisible, — D. 

Gans,  ’68  Apr.,  312 

- ?  What  is  the, — T.  F.  Herman, 

’07  Jan.,  1 

- ?  What  Constitutes  Member¬ 
ship  in  the, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’76 
July,  325 

-  Work  for  the  Layity, — D.  B. 

Lady,  ’90  Oct.,  467 

- ,  -  of  Missions  in, — A.  A. 

Pfanstiehl,  ’82  Oct.,  629 
-  and  Worship,  Beauty  and  Sub¬ 
limity  in, — J.  O.  Johnson,  ’81 
Jan.,  102 

-  Year, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’56  July, 

456 

- Not  a  Perversion  of  Holy 

Scripture,  The  Lessons  of  the, — 
E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’73  July,  422 

-  - ,  Organism  of, — Theo. 

Appel,  ’89  Jan.,  91 

-  - ,  The  Reformed, — A.  M. 

Gluck,  ’ll  Apr.,  187 
Churches  in  America,  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of,  ed.,  G.  W.  Richards,  ’09 
Jan.,  107 

-  -  - ,  Individualism  in 

German, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’73  Apr., 
302 

- ,  American  Congress  of, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’85  July,  291 

- ,  The  Decline  of, — E.  P.  Wise, 

’00  Oct.,  4S3 

Churchliness, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’60 
Jan.,  40 

Cicadae,  The, — W.  M.  N.,  ’51  Sept., 
426 

Cicero  as  a  Moral  Philosopher, — A. 

R.  Kremer,  ’82  July,  432 
Circumcision  of  Christ, — W.  Rupp, 
’72  Jan.,  124 

Cities,  The  Gospel  in, — G.  H.  John¬ 
ston,  ’77  July,  365 

- ,  The  Protestant  Church  in  Our, 

— J.  H.  Prugh,  ’98  July,  370 
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Subject  Titles. 


Ci\ic  Life  of  the  Community,  The 
Pastor  and, — H.  H.  Apple,  *05 
July,  357 

-  Liberty,  Calvin  on, — A.  Y. 

Hiester,  *09  Apr.,  262 
Civics,  Clerical, — S.  L.  Krebs,  TO 
July,  343 

Civil  Government,  Influence  of  Ref. 
Ch.  on, — G.  F.  Baer,  *94  July, 
291 

- - ,-  History  of, — A.  K.  Syes- 

ter,  ’53  July,  446 

- Polity,  Christianity  and  Our, — 

J.  W.  Apple,  *77  Oct.,  585 
Civilization,  Contribution  of  He¬ 
brews  to, — C.  K.  Staudt,  T9  Jan., 
1 

-  of  Rome  and  To-day, — G.  F. 

Mull,  ’87  July,  273 

- ,  State  as  an  Element  in, — J.  H. 

Oliver,  ’68  Oct.,  485 

- ,  The  Teuton  in, — J.  S.  Hess, 

*79  July,  444 

Civilizing  Influence,  Missions  as  a, 
— J.  W.  Apple,  T2  July,  358 
Classes  in  Society, — J.  W.  Love,  T6 
July,  358 

Classic  Orators,  Paul  and, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  T1  July,  331 
Classics,  F.  and  M.  College  and  the, 
— J.  B.  Kieffer,  T3  Apr.,  178 
Classis  of  Mercersburg, — N.,  *49 

July,  379 

Clerical  Civics, — S.  L.  Krebs,  TO 
July,  343 

-  Culture  for  the  Times, — P. 

Berry,  ’55  Oct.,  614 
-  Thought  on  Sociological  Ques¬ 
tions,  ed.,  T7  July,  388 
Closing  Notice  to  Yol.  IY., — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’52  Nov.,  620 
Coleman,  Bishop,  on.  Episcopal 
Claims, — C.  Cort,  ’94  Apr.,  263 
Collectivism  and  Individualism,  ed., 
— J.  S.  S.,  ’08  Oct.,  553 
College,  The  Claims  on  Church, — J. 
S.  Kieffer,  ’87  Oct.,  450 


-  Commencements, — D.  Y.  Heis- 

ler,  ’79  Oct.,  537 

-  Curriculum,  The  National  Lan¬ 
guage  in  the, — S.  Y.  Ruby,  ’93 
Apr.,  282 

- ,  College  and  the  Old, — L. 

H.  Steiner,  ’87  Oct.,  470 
-  on  the  Defensive,  The  Ameri¬ 
can, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’71  Apr.,  182 
- ,  The  Denominational, — C.  Cle¬ 
ver,  ’03  July,  386 

- ,  - , — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’95  Apr., 

247 

-  Education,  Yital  Principle  in, 

— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’55  Oct.,  572 

-  Government, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 

’55  July,  349 

- in  Higher  Education,  Place  of, 

— H.  T.  Spangler,  ’93  Jan.,  96 

- Life,  The  Place  of  the  Ideal  in, 

— C.  E.  Wagner,  ’96  Oct.,  519 

- Need  and  College-Needs:  An 

Appeal, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’94  Jan., 
117 

- ,  Oxford  and  the  American 

Small, — S.  H.  Ranch,  ’03  Jan.,  24 

- ,  The  School  vs.  the, — C.  H. 

Lerch,  ’08  Apr.,  207 

- ,  Yocation  and  Responsibility 

of  American,  ’77  Oct.,  614 

-  Work,  The  Moral  Yalue  of, — 

J.  E.  Kershner,  ’10  Oct.,  429 
Colleges,  Conservatism  of, — W.  M. 
Nevin,  ’58  Jan.,  45.  See  also 
Education,  and  F.  and  M.  College 
Colonial  Literature  of  Penna., — J. 

H.  Dubbs,  ’75  Oct.,  556 
Colonies,  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
American, — A.  Y.  Hiester,  ’05 
Jan.,  81;  ’05  Apr.,  215 
Coming  of  Christ,  The,  P.  C.  Sind- 
ing,  ’61  Oct.,  572 

-  Ideal  Church, — A.  A.  Pfan- 

stiehl,  ’92  Apr.,  235 

-  of  the  Lord,  The, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’80  Apr.,  165 
Commencements,  College, — D.  Y. 


Subject  Titles. 


477 


Heisler,  ’79  Oct.,  537.  See  also 
F.  and  M.  College 
Common  Sense,  Fancy,  Wit,  and, — 
(Poem), — F.  Rueckert, — Trans,  by 
T.  C.  Porter,  ’57  July,  444 

-  Worship,  Book  of,  ed.,  G.  W. 

Richards,  ’06  July,  415 
Commonwealth  Builders,  Quaker  and 
Palatine  as, — F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
’99  Apr.,  145 

Communion  of  Saints,  The, — T.  A., 
*52  Nov.,  590 

-  - - , — T.  Apple,  *53 

July,  326 

-  Service,  The  Prayer  of  Memo¬ 
rial  in  the, — J.  F.  DeLong,  ’97 
Oct.,  504 

- ,  Service  Preparatory  to, — H. 

Wissler,  *71  Oct.,  563 
Communism,  C.  S., — A.  Y.  Hiester, 
’08  July,  406;  ’08  Oct.,  527 

- ,  Dangers  of  Republic  from, — 

J.  Crawford,  ’79  Apr.,  302 
Community,  Pastor  and  Civic  Life 
of, — H.  H.  Apple,  ’05  July,  357 
Comparative  Religion, — A.  E.  Trux- 
al,  ’03  Oct.,  478 

Complement  of  Genesis, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’77  Apr.,  265 
Complete  in  Him,  Ye  are, — S.  N. 

Callender,  ’92  Jan.,  20 
Conclusion  from  Epistles  of  Paul, — 
Godet, — Trans,  by  H.  S.  Gekeler, 
*94  July,  379 

Concord:  Her  Ancient  Glory  and 
Abiding  Charm, — C.  E.  Wagner, 
*04  Jan.,  22 

Confession  and  Freedom  of  Thought, 
The, — A.  E.  Truxal,  *04  Oct.,  511 

-  of  Sin  in  Divine  Service, — J. 

F.  DeLong,  ’98  Oct.,  531 
Confessions,  Their  Wane,  The  Doc¬ 
trinal. — J.  C.  Bowman,  J90  Jan., 
63 

Confirmation  in  the  Reformed 
Church,— J.  H.  Dubbs,  '77  July, 
387 


Conflict  of  Ages,  Nature  and  Grace, 
— The, — D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’75  Apr., 
297 

-  in  Christianity,  First  Great, — 

J.  A.  Faulkner,  HO  Apr.,  181 

-  of  Christianity  with  Rome, 

First  Great, — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’75 
July,  321 

Confucianism  and  Christianity, — D. 

B.  Schneder,  ’98  Apr.,  194 
Congress  of  Churches,  The  American, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  ’85  July,  291 
Conscience, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’83  Apr., 
198 

- ,  Evolution  of, — W.  Rupp,  *02 

Jan.,  69 

- a  Source  of  Divine  Knowledge, 

— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’88  Oct.,  405 

-  and  the  Vatican, — Reinkens, 

Trans,  by  J.  S.  Stahr,  '73  Jan., 
117 

Conscientious  Error,  The  Moral 
Quality  of, — J.  W.  Youmans,  ’55 
Apr.,  273 

Conscious  Experience,  Christian  Life 
Deeper  than, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’83 
Jan.,  40 

Consciousness,  Content  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious, — E.  E.  Powell,  ’04  Jan., 
42 

- ,  How  can  we  Cultivate  a  De¬ 
nominational, — A.  B.  Koplin,  ’97 
Apr.,  183 

Consecration  to  Christ,  Personal, — 
J.  G.  Noss,  ’92  Jan.,  93 

-  of  a  Church,  A  Service,  ’56 

Jan.,  152 

-  to  the  Lord,  Infant, — G.  B. 

Resser,  ’91  Apr.,  255 
Conservation  of  Our  Resources,  The, 
— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’09  July,  363 
Conservatism,  Progress  vs.  Mechan¬ 
ical, — I.  E.  Graeff,  *74  Oct.,  534 

- ,  Progressive, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’70 

Jan.,  88 

-  and  Radicalism  in  Theology, — 

C.  Clever,  ’93  Apr.,  228 


478 


Subject  Titles. 


Conservative  Progress  the  Law  of 
History, — J.  I.  Swander,  *99  Jan., 
39;  >99  Apr.,  190 

Constantine  the  Great, — P.  Schaff, 
>60  Apr.,  173 

Constantinople.  See  Greece 
Constitution,  God  in  the, — A.  E. 

Truxal,  >96  Apr.,  254 
-  of  the  U.  S.,  The, — Theo.  Ap¬ 
pel,  >86  Jan.,  119 

Consumed?  Why  we  are  not, — A.  A. 

Pfanstiehl,  >90  July,  394 
Contemporary  Religious  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Thought.  See  A.  S. 
Weber  in  Author's  Index 
Contemporary  Sociology.  See  Soci¬ 
ology. 

Contributors,  Note  to,  ed.,  >00  Oct., 
553 

Controversy,  Unended, — G.  B.  Rus¬ 
sell,  >55  Apr.,  223 
Controversies,  Quaternitarian, — M. 

G.  Hansen,  >85  Apr.,  205 
Conversion  of  Germans,  History  of 
the, — G.  Lechler,  Trans,  by  N.  H. 
Fisher,  >78  July,  352 

-  -  Man,  The  True, — T.  G. 

Apple,  >77  July,  452 

- ,  Regeneration  and, — W.  Rupp, 

>73  Jan.,  140 

• -  and  Religious  Experience, — C. 

S.  Gerhard,  >74  July,  444 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of 
Paul, — J.  Clark,  >55  Apr.,  195 ; 
>55  July,  325 

Cooperation,  C.  S.,  A.  V.  Hiester,  >08 
Apr ,  251 

Cornelius'  Memorial, — W.  M.  Reily, 
>67  July,  457 

Corner-Stone,  Christ  the  Chief, — A. 

J.  Heller,  >93  Jan.,  110 
Cort,  (Cyrus,  D.D.),  on  Baptism, — 
ed.,  >01  Oct.,  548 

Cosmogony,  Creation  and, — Theo. 

Appel,  >77  Jan.,  123 
Cosmos?  Chaos  or,  ed., — J.  S.  Stahr, 
>06  Oct.,  558 


- ,  Man  and  the, — Theo.  Appei, 

>67  Apr.,  278 

Council  of  Churches  in  America,  ed., 
— G.  W.  Richards,  >09  Jan.,  107 
Counterpart,  Miracles  and  a  Scien¬ 
tific, — J.  Cooper,  >00  July,  302 
Counter-Reformation,  The, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  >97  July,  298 
Covenant,  Code  of  Hammurabi  and 
the  Book  of  the, — A.  S.  Zerbe,  >05 
Jan.,  17;  >05  Apr.,  165 
Crapsey,  Dr.,  Reflections  on  the  Trial 
of,  ed., — G.  W.  Richards,  >06 
Oct.,  566 

Creation  and  Cosmogony, — Theo. 
Appel,  >77  Jan.,  123 

- ,  Faith  in,  S.  N.  Callender,  >70 

Oct.,  593 

-  of  Man,  Genesis  of, — C. 

Thomas,  >01  Oct.,  487 

- ,  The  New, — J.  W.  Nevin,  >50 

Jan.,  1 

- ?  In  What  Sense  a  New,  ed., 

>00  Oct.,  539 

Creative  Act?  Is  Baptism, — C.  Cort, 
>01  Oct.,  509 

Credibility  of  Bible,  The, — S.  Z. 
Beam,  >86  Jan.,  86 

- Gospel, — S.  Z.  Beam,  >85 

July,  389 

Creed,  Apostles’, — S.  H.  Giesy,  >89 
Apr.,  188 

•  - , - ,— J.  W.  Nevin,  >49  Mar., 

105 ;  >49  May,  201 ;  >49  July,  313 

- ,  Athanasian, — J.  W.  Nevin,  >67 

Oct.,  624 

•  - ,  - , — P.  Schaff,  >59  Apr., 

232 

-  and  Doctrine, — T.  G.  Apple, 

>77  Jan.,  99 

•  -  -  Dogmatic  Theology, — E. 

V.  Gerhart,  >71  Apr.,  207 

- ,  The  First  Clause  of  the, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  >90  Jan.,  18 

•  - ,  Fourth  Article  of  and  Ques. 

No.  44  in  Heid.  Cat.,  J.  I.  Swan¬ 
der,  >74  Oct.,  580 


Subject  Titles. 
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Creed  and  Freedom  of  Thought, — A. 
E.  Truxal,  ’04  Oct.,  511 

- ,  Origin  and  Structure  of. — J. 

W.  Nevin,  ’69  Jan.,  148 

- ,  The  Presbyterian  Church  and 

the,  ’75  July,  471 

- ,  Puritanism  and  the, — J.  W. 

N.,  ’49  Nov.,  585 

- ,  Reformed  Church,  and  Her, — 

W.  Rupp,  ’95  Jan.,  5 

- ,  Unity  of  the  Apostles’, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’69  Apr.,  313 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  Conflict  of 
the, — J.  I.  Swander,  ’73  Jan.,  28 
Crime,  The  Lesson  of  a  Notable,  ed., 
’00  Jan.,  138 

Crisis.  The  Impending, — W.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’98  Jan.,  75 
Criticism,  Central  Issues  of  Mod¬ 
ern, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’83  Jan.,  65 

- ,  Lessons  Learned  fitom, — A. 

Zimmerman,  ’03  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Modern  Biblical, — A.  A.  Pfan- 

stiehl,  ’92  Oct.,  461 
Cromwellian  Christianity, — T.  Apple, 
’49  July,  372 

Cross,  The,  (Poem), — H.  Harbaugh, 
’58  July,  480 

- ,  Crisis  in  Conflict  Between 

Crescent  and, — J.  I.  Swander,  ’73 
Jan.,  28 

- ,  The  Meaning  of  the, — W. 

Rupp,  ’84  Jan.,  46 
Crusade,  The  Dutch,  J.  W.  N.,  ’54 
Jan.,  67 

Crusades,  The, — P.  Schaff,  ’93  Oct., 
437 

-  Sparta  and  Morea  during, — A. 

L.  Koeppen,  ’57  July,  402 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, — P. 

Schaff,  ’59  July,  427 
Culture  of  Man,  The  Fourfold, — C. 
Z.  Weiser,  ’71  July,  343 

- ,  The  Practical  Side  of, — C.  H. 

Lerch,  ’91  Apr.,  241 

- ,  Shelling’s  Idea  of  Academic, 

T.  Apple,  ’68  Apr.,  290 


-  for  the  Times,  Clerical, — P. 

Berry,  ’55  Oct.,  614 
Culturkampf  in  German  Empire, 
The, — C.  Clever,  ’94  July,  360 
Cultus,  Christian, — H.  Harbaugh, 
’54  Oct.,  573;  ’55  Jan.,  116 

- ,  Christian  Life  and  Christian, 

— J.  I.  Swander,  ’09  Oct.,  514 

- ,  Theory  of, — W.  Rupp,  ’96 

July,  277 

Cuneiform  Script?  Were  the  Early 
Old  Testament  Books  written  in 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  Language 
and  the, — A.  E.  Zerbe,  ’ll  Apr., 
141 

Cur  Deus  Homo? — J.  W.  N.,  ’51 
May,  220 

Curriculum,  English  in  the  College, 
— S.  Y.  Ruby,  ’93  Apr.,  283 

- ,  Old  College, — L.  H.  Steiner, 

’87  Oct.,  470 

Curse  Rest  on  the  World?,  Does  a 
Divine,  ’73  Apr.,  295 
Customs  in  the  Ref.  Ch.  of  Hesse, — 
E.  W.  Reinecke,  ’70  Oct.,  635 
Cyprian, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52  May,  259; 
’52  July,  335;  ’52  Sept.,  417;  ’52 
Nov.,  513 

- ,  Nevin  on, — A.  Yarien,  ’53 

Oct.,  555 

DaCosta,  Isaac, — M.  G.  Hansen,  ’81 
Jan.,  27 

Dalton  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
— F.  K.  Levan,  ’73  Oct.,  573 

- ,  and  His  Writings, — H.  J. 

Ruetenik,  ’90  Apr.,  266 
Damascus  and  Mt.  Lebanon, — A.  L. 

Koeppen,  ’55  Oct.,  513 
Dance  of  Mahanaim, — H.  P.  Laird, 
’88  Jan.,  5 

Dangers  of  the  Republic, — J.  Craw¬ 
ford,  ’79  Apr.,  302 
Daniel’s  Prophetic  Stone, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’87  Apr.,  185 
Dark  Arts  In  the  Middle  Ages, 


480 


Subject  Titles . 


Demonology  and, — D.  S.  Schaff, 
’02  Apr.,  156 

Darwin  and  His  Collaborators,  Leg¬ 
acy  from, — J.  M.  Macfarlane,  ’09 
July,  378 

Darwinism,  Merits  and  Mistakes  of, 
— J.  I.  Swander,  ’10  Apr.,  200 
“Data  of  Ethics, ”  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’81  Apr.,  165 
Deaconess,  The  Modern, — G.  A. 
Schwedes,  ’10  Jan.,  40 

- -  and  the  Trained  Nurse,  The, 

Trans,  by  A.  B.  Koplin,  ’ll  Jan., 
74 

Deaconesses,  Pastor  Fliedner  and 
the  Order  of, — D.  S.  Schaff,  ’75 
Apr.,  193 

Dead  Sea,  A  Visit  to  the  Desert  and 
the, — A.  L.  Koeppen,  ’53  Oct., 
521 

Death:  Destiny,  Life  Discipline, — 
A.  Traver,  ’81  Oct.,  586 

- ,  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal, — C. 

Z.  Weiser,  ’86  Apr.,  238 

-  of  Jesus  Christ,  Anselm  on, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’82  Apr.,  298 

• -  -  -  - ,  Synoptie 

Study, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’01  Oct., 
471 

- ,  The  Origin  of, — R.  C.  Schiedt, 

’96  Jan.,  103 

-  and  The  Resurrection, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’85  Jan.,  94 

- : - ,  J.  M.  Titzel, 

’95  Oct.,  505 

- ,  Dr.  Titzel  on, 

— C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’96  Jan.,  116 
Debts,  Church,  G.  H.  Johnston,  ’82 
July,  465 

Decalogue, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’88  Jan., 
105 

Declaration  of  Independence,  The, — 
G.  W.  Richards,  ’ll  Apr.,  204 
Decline  of  Churches, — E.  P.  Wise, 
’00  Oct.,  483 

Defending  the  Faith,  ed.,  ’01  July, 
408 


DeLaskey,  John,  The  Reformer,-— 
E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’57  July,  446 
Demands  of  the  Church  in  Doc¬ 
trinal  Reconstruction,  Rightful, 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09  Oct., 
586 

Democracy,  Edwin  Markham,  The 
Poet  of, — E.  S.  Bromer,  ’ll  Apr., 
165 

Demonology  and  Dark  Arts  In  Mid. 

Ages, — D.  S.  Schaff,  ’02  Apr.,  156 
Demosthenic  Oath,  The, — J.  S. 

Kieffer,  ’84  Apr.,  209 
Denomination,  Our  Mission  as  a, — 
T.  G.  Apple,  ’89  July,  283 
Denominational  Christianity,  G.  H. 
Johnston,  ’80  Jan.,  139 

-  College,  The,— C.  Clever,  ’03 

July,  386 

- - ,  - ,— J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’95 

Apr.,  247 

-  Consciousness?,  How  Cultivate 

a, — A.  B.  Koplin,  ’97  Apr.,  183 
Denominationalism,  Our  Waning, 
ed.,  J.  S.  Stahr,  ’05  Apr.,  258 
Denominations,  History  of  all  the  in 
the  U.  S.,— J.  W.  N.,  ’49  Sept., 
482 ;  ’49  Nov.,  521 
Depravity, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’83  July, 
365 

Desert  and  Dead  Sea,  A  Visit  to  the, 
— A.  L.  Koeppen,  ’53  Oct.,  521 
Destiny,  Life,  Discipline,  Death, — 
A.  Traver,  ’81  Oct.,  586 

- ,  Man ’s  True, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’53 

Oct.,  492 

Deuteronomy  and  The  Hammurabi 
Code, — A.  H.  Godbey,  ’04  Oct., 
469 

Development  of  Church,  Special 
Periods  of, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’79 
Oct.,  513 

Devotion,  The  Great  Manual  of  Re¬ 
ligious,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
’07  Jan.,  103 

Devotional  Literature,  Recent, — C. 


Subject  Titles. 
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E.  T.  T.,— A.  S.  Weber,  ’10  July, 

399 

Devotionally,  The  Bible  Viewed, — 
J.  M.  Mullan,  ’10  Apr.,  216 
Diaconate,  Functions  of  the, — A.  E. 

Truxal,  ’02  Oct.,  483 
Diagnothean  Literary  Society.  See 

F.  and  M.  College 

Dies  Irae-Dies  Ilia, — T.  aCelano, 
Trans.  D.  Y.  Heisler,  *80  July, 
442 

- ,  English  Versions, — T.  C.  Por¬ 
ter,  *01  Jan.,  24 

Dignity  of  Ministerial  Office,  Moral, 
— S.  E.  Fisher,  ’55  July,  407 
Disappearing  Eeligions, — C.  Eudy, 
J84  July,  332 

Disaster  in  Antilles,  ed.,  ’02  July, 

400 

Disciples  of  All  Nations,  The  Obli¬ 
gation  of  making,  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
’85  Apr.,  244 

Discipline,  Death,  Destiny,  Life, — 
A.  Traver,  *81  Oct.,  586 

- ,  The  Value  of, — W.  B.  Owen, 

'll  July,  377 

Discovery  of  America.  Causes  which 
Lead  to  the, — J.  B.  Kielfer,  ’93 
Jan.,  122 

- ,  Eevelation  or,  ed.,  ’00  July, 

384 

Disease,  Human  Body  and, — L.  H. 

Steiner,  ’59  Jan.,  63 
Dishonesty  of  Heresy,  The, — J. 

Cooper,  ’93  July,  319 
Disposal  by  Testament,  The  Eight 
of, — J.  Cooper,  ’94  Jan.,  16 
Distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Luther¬ 
anism, — ed.,  ’02  Jan.,  100 
Divine  Curse  On  the  World?  Is 
There  a, —  ’73  Apr.,  295 
-  Environment, — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  ’03  July,  336 

-  Existence,  The, — C.  E.  Lane, 

’85  Oct.,  440 

-  and  Human  in  Jesus  Christ, — 

L.  Schoeberlein,  ’73  Oct.,  583 


-  Human  Person  in  Christ,  The, 

T.  G.  Apple,  >92  July,  277 
-  Immanence,  The, — S.  N.  Cal¬ 
lender,  ’ 87  Apr.,  201 

- ?  Was  the  Messiah  to  be, — D. 

VanPelt,  '82  Apr.,  232 

-  Nature?  Did  Christ  Suffer  in 

His, — C.  E.  Lane,  ’92  Apr.,  173 

- Eevelation, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’91 

Oct.,  498 

- ,  Origin  of  the  Universe,  The, 

— I.  E.  Graeflf,  ’81  Apr.,  304 
-  Providence,  General  and  Spe¬ 
cial, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’89  July,  369 

-  Eevelation, — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’68 

Apr.,  239 

-  Sonship,  Our, — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  ’96  Apr.,  207 

-  - ,  Ethical  Conception  of, 

ed.,  ’98  Oct.,  547 

- Sovereignty,  Idea  of,  in  Job, — 

T.  Lewis,  ’60  July,  410 

- and  Human  Freedom, — J. 

Cooper,  ’01  Oct.,  433 

-  Trinity,  The, — A.  E.  Kremer, 

’80  Julv,  461 

-  Worship,  Scripture  View  of, — 

D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’73  Oct.,  487 
Divining  Eod,  The, — L.  H.  Steiner, 
’61  July,  374 

Divinity  of  Holy  Ghost,  The  Per¬ 
sonality  and, — D.  Gans,  ’67  July, 
464 

- ,  The  Delation  of  Humanity  to, 

— J.  S.  Stahr,  *91  Oct.,  429 
Divorce, — S.  N.  Callender,  ’84  Oct., 
517 

- ,  Marriage  and, — C.  Cort,  '01 

Apr.,  221 

- ,  -  -  - , — J.  W.  San¬ 
tee,  ’07  Jan.,  43 

-  in  the  New  Testament, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’95  Jan.,  39 
Doctrinal  Confessions,  Their  Wane, 
— J.  C.  Bowman,  ’90  Jan.,  63 

-  Preaching, — C.  Clever,  '06 

Jan.,  62 


482 


Subject  Titles. 


Doctrinal  Preaching, — H.  Mande- 
ville,  ’81  Apr.,  208 
-  - ,  Necessity  for, — A.  Zim¬ 
merman,  *01  Oct.,  519 
Doctrine,  Creed  and, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’77  Jan.,  99 

- - ,  Evolution  and  Christian, — J. 

B.  Rust,  *07  Jan.,  17 

- - ,  Faith  in  Christ  and  in, — J. 

McCosh,  *72  July,  414 

- of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin, — 

H.  Harbaugh,  ’68  Jan.,  22 

- of  God,  The  Christian,  C.  R.  T. 

T.,  ’09  Oct.,  593 

- ,  Justin  Martyr  and  Christian, 

— C.  K.  Staudt,  ’04  July,  360 
-  and  Method  of  Pestalozzi, — N. 

C.  Schaeffer,  *98  July,  334 
- ,  The  Principle  of  Christian, — 

E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’97  Jan.,  27 
-  for  the  Pulpit, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’95  July,  261 

- -  of  Reformed  Church  on  Lord’s 

Supper,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Sept.,  421 

• - ,  Re-statement  of  Christian,  A. 

S.  Weber,  ’95  July,  291 
-  and  Worship,  Progress  in, — 

D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’74  Apr.,  212 
Doctrines,  Reformed  Church, — S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’96  Jan.,  44 

-  of  the  Church,  Protestantism 

and, — Thiersch, — Trans,  by  C.  Z. 
Weiser,  ’75  Jan.,  131 
Dogma,  Conception  and  Significance 
of  Christian, — W.  Schmidt,  Trans, 
by  J.  S.  Stahr,  ’74  Apr.,  278 

- ?”  Kaftan’s  “Brauchen  wir 

ein  Neues, — W.  M.  Reily,  ’91 
Jan.,  5 

Dogmatic  Theology, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
’70  July,  461 

-  - , — M.  Kieffer,  ’60  July, 

451 

-  - ,  Creed  and, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’71  Apr.,  207 
Dogmatics,  Reformed  Church, — B.  C. 
Wolff,  ’57  Apr.,  249 ;  ’58  Jan.,  58 


Dollinger’s  Reply  to  Archbishop  of 
Munich, — Trans,  by  J.  S.  Stahr, 
’73  Apr.,  199 

Domestic  Purposes,  Science  for, — L. 

H.  Steiner,  ’57  Jan.,  139 
Dominant  Force  in  the  World, — I. 

E.  Graeff,  ’99  July,  368 
Dominion  of  Christ,  The, — D.  Y. 
Heisler,  ’82  Apr.,  282 

-  and  Subordination,  Normal, — 

A.  Harris,  ’77  Oct.,  520 
Dorians,  History  of  the, — A.  L. 

Kceppen,  ’56  July,  350 
Dorner,  Answer  to  Professor,  J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’68  Oct.,  534 
Dorner ’s  Criticism  Of  ‘  ‘  Mercersburg 
and  Modern  Theology  Compared,” 
Reply  to, — S.  Miller,  ’69  Apr., 
218 

- History  of  Protestant  Theology, 

J.  W.  Nevin,  ’68  Apr.,  260;  ’68 
July,  325 

Doubt,  The  Inconsistency  of, — J. 
Cooper,  ’98  Apr.,  169 

- ,  The  Irrationality  of, — J. 

Cooper,  ’97  Oct.,  409 
Drinking  Habit  and  Prohibition, 
The, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’96  Oct.,  468 
Dubbs,  Joseph  Henry,  In  Memoriam, 
— S.,  ’10  Oct.,  545 
Dutch  Crusade,  J.  W.  Nevin,  ’54 
Jan.,  67 

Dutch  Reformed  General  Synod,  ed., 
’75  July,  471 

Dynamics,  Spiritual, — A.  Traver,  ’79 
Oct.,  572 

Early  Christian  Art,  Symbolism  of, 
— W.  A.  Beardslee,  ’90  July,  369 

-  Christianity,  J.  W.  N.,  ’52 

Jan.,  1 

-  Church,  Sacramental  System 

of, — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’68  Jan.,  5 

-  Reformed  Hymnology, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’80  Oct.,  504 
Earnest  Man,  Character  of  an, — E. 
Y.  Gerhart,  ’56  Oct.,  606 


Subject  Titles. 
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Earth,  Genesis  of, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’82 
Oct.,  611 

Easter  Day  Observances  and  Cus¬ 
toms, — F.  R.  Diffenderfer,  ’74 
Apr.,  259 

Ebrard  and  his  Position  on  the 
Church  Question, — W.  M.  Reily, 
*70  Jan.,  5 

Ecclesiastical  Function,  Nature  of, — 
I.  E.  Graeff,  ’55  Apr.,  290 
-  Historiography  in  Germany, — 

F.  A.  Rauch,  ’ 05  July,  380 
-  Law, — T.  J.  Hacker,  ’00  Oct., 

467 

-  Tendencies, — W.  J.  M.,  ’50 

July,  337 

- Unity,  The  Principle  of, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’58  Apr.,  265 

-  - ,  Principles  of,  ’52  July, 

322 

Editorial  Management  of  Review, 
ed., — G.  W.  Richards,  ’05  Jan., 
107 

Editors  ’  Note  on  Signing  Articles, 
ed.,  ’78  Apr.,  328 

Education, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’71  Jan., 
5 

- , — F.  A.  Rauch,  ’58  July,  443 

- ,  College  in  Higher, — H.  T. 

Spangler,  ’93  Jan.,  96 

- ,  Government  in  its  Relation  to, 

— E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’54  Apr.,  275 

- ,  Greek  as  a  Means  of, — J.  B. 

Kieffer,  ’81  Oct.,  485 

-  in  The  Home,  Religious, — G. 

W.  Richards,  ’06  Apr.,  230 
- ,  Human  Personality  and, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’81  Oct.,  631 

- ,  The  True  Idea  of  a  Liberal, — 

T.  Lewis,  ’69  Oct.,  497 

- ,  Ideal  in, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’90 

Apr.,  252 

- ,  Ideal,  True  Aim  of, — A.  S. 

Weber,  ’94  Jan.,  109 

- ,  Latin  and  Greek  in  Modern, — 

W.  T.  Harris,  ’80  Jan.,  104 


- ,  Learning,  vs.,  ed., — J.  S.  S., 

’08  Apr.,  272 

- ,  Oxford  Idea  of, — S.  H.  Ranck, 

’03  Jan.,  24 

- ,  Paganism  in, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 

’77  Apr.,  232 

-  and  Pessimism, — J.  S.  Kieffer, 

’08  Oct.,  433 

- ,  Presbyterianism  and, — D.  S. 

Schaff,  ’94  Jan.,  65 

-  and  Public  Schools,  Christian, 

— C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’82  Apr.,  261 

- ,  Religious, — E.  S.  Bromer,  ’10 

Oct.,  529 

- ,  Theological,  ed.,  ’00  Apr.,  248 

- ,  Week-Day  Religious, — R.  W. 

Miller,  ’08  Jan.,  48 

- ?  What  is, — A.  B.  Koplin,  ’79 

Jan.,  126 
EDUCATION 

College-Need  and  College- 
Needs, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’94 
Jan.,  117 

Denominational  College,  The, — 
C.  Clever,  ’03  July,  386 

-  - , — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’95 

Apr.,  247 

Doctrine  and  Method  of  Pes- 
talozzi, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’98 
July,  334 

Institutions  of  Learning  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages, — P.  Schaff,  ’93 
Apr.,  205 

Intellectual  Culture  Without 
Christianity, — J.  S.  Vander- 
sloot,  ’81  Apr.,  220 

Moral  Culture  In  Public  Schools, 
— T.  G.  Apple,  ’84  July,  277 

-  Value  of  College  Work, 

The, — J.  E.  Kershner,  ’10 
Oct.,  429 

Morality  in  the  Public  Schools, 
— G.  F.  Mull,  ’83  Oct.,  467 

National  Language  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Curriculum, — S.  Y.  Rudy, 
’93  Apr.,  282 


484 


Subject  Titles. 


EDUCATION— continued 

Place  of  the  Ideal  in  College 
Life, — C.  E.  Wagner,  '96 
Oct.,  519 

Public  Schools  and  Eoman 
Church,  ed.,  '03  Jan.,  108 
Religion  and  Human  Enlighten¬ 
ment, — D.  YanPelt,  '81  Jan., 
85 

School  and  College, — C.  H. 
Lerch,  ’08  Apr.,  207 

-  Life  in  Ancient  Athens, — 

N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’79  Apr.,  217 
Self-Education,  Self -Culture, — 
C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’81  Oct.,  522 
Vocation  and  Responsibility  of 
the  American  College,  ’77 
Oct.,  614 

See  also  F.  and  M.  College, 
Schools,  etc. 

Educational  History,  Facts  and  Les¬ 
sons  from  our, — J.  C.  Bowman, 
'03  Apr.,  255 

- Policy,  Our, —  '72  Jan.,  153 

- Problem, — J.  S.  Stahr,  '92  Oct., 

421 

-  Problems,  The  Church  and, — 

T.  W.  Dickert,  '00  Oct.,  505 

- Reformer,  Pestalozzi  the  Swiss, 

— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  '97  Apr.,  190 

-  Religion,  The  Sunday-school 

Movement  and, — J.  S.  Kieffer,  '73 
Jan.,  92 

-  System,  Our, — G.  W.  Williard, 

'78  Oct.,  508 

- of  Reformed  Church, — S. 

Z.  Beam,  '94  Jan.,  81 

-  -  -  -  - ,  Philos¬ 
ophy  in, — J.  S.  Stahr,  '98  Jan.,  88 

Egyptian  Monuments,  The,  H.  P. 
Laird,  '94  Oct.,  504 

1848,  The  Year, — J.  W.  N.,  '49  Jan., 
10 

Elect?  Who  are  the, — W.  Rupp,  '83 
Apr.,  212 

Election,  Purpose  of, — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  '97  Jan.,  40 


- and  Reprobation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  '86  Oct.,  547 
- in  Romans  IX-XI,  Paul's  Doc¬ 
trine  of, — W.  Rupp,  '96  Oct.,  411 

- and  Selection,  ed.,  '00  Apr., 

225 

Elements  in  New  Theology,  Distinc¬ 
tive, — C.  E.  Schaeffer,  '02  Oct.,  473 
Elisha  and  His  Times, — A.  A.  Pfan- 
stiehl,  '91  July,  362 
Elves,  The,  (Poem), — R.  L.  Gerhart, 
'72  Apr.,  278 

Emancipation  of  Woman,  The, — W. 

A.  Hale,  '79  Oct.,  502 
Emerson, — C.  H.  Lerch,  '90  Jan.,  94 

-  The  Poet, — C.  H.  Lerch,  '90 

July,  379 

Emerson's  Prose, — C.  H.  Lerch,  '90 
Apr.,  240 

Emmanuel  Movement,  The, — F.  H. 

Moyer,  '10  Oct.,  499 
Emotional  Estimate  of  Jesus, — J.  E. 

Hartman,  '02  July,  377 
Encyclical,  The  Pope's, — J.  W. 
Nevin,  '80  Jan.,  5 

End  of  this  Age,  Christianity  at  the, 
— J.  G.  Noss,  '94  Apr.,  211 
England,  Allegorical  Poetry  of, — W. 
M.  Nevin,  '82  July,  323 

- ,  Impressions  of, — P.  Schaff,  '57 

July,  329 

English  Language, — E.  Emerson,  '60 
Apr.,  216 

-  - ,  Historical  Observations 

on, — J.  Bossard,  '57  Oct.,  539 

-  Literature, — Theo.  Appel,  '95 

Oct.,  487 

- in  the  College  Curriculum, 

— S.  V.  Ruby,  '93  Apr.,  282 

- and  the  Reformation, — E. 

E.  Higbee,  '67  Oct.,  508 

-  -  The  Study  of, — G.  F. 

Mull,  '89  Oct.,  516 

-  Reformation,  Sketch  of, — J. 

W.  Santee,  '69  July,  340 

-  and  Scotch  Ballads,  Modern, — 

W.  M.  N.,  '50  July,  345 


Subject  Titles. 
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English  and  Scotch  Ballads,  Old, — 
W.  M.  N.,  ’50  Mar.,  155 
- ,  at  F.  and  M.  College,  Teach¬ 
ing, — C.  E.  Wagner,  ’03  Apr.,  214 
Environment,  Divine, — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  ’03  July,  336 

Ephesians,  Hodge  on  the. — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’57  Jan.,  46;  ’57  Apr.,  192 
Epiphany,  Reflections  on, — G.  F. 
Mull,  ’95  Jan.,  160 

- ,  The  Supreme, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’78  Apr.,  211.  See  also  Litany 
and  Pericopes 

Episcopal  Church  on  Catholic  Unity, 
— J.  W.  Santee,  ’94  July,  297 

-  -  and  Unity,  The, — E.  B. 

Niver,  ’ll  July,  364 

-  Churches,  Union  Between  Non- 

E'piscopal  and, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’89 
Jan.,  36 

- Claims,  Bishop  Coleman  on, — 

C.  Cort,  ’94  Apr.,  263 
Episcopalian  Exclusiveness,  The 
Passing  of,  C.  R.  T.  T., — A.  S. 
Weber,  ’08  Jan.,  87 
Episcopate,  a  Centre  of  Unity, — P. 

Berry,  ’56  Apr.,  297 
Epistemological  Problem  of  Theol¬ 
ogy,  The, — T.  F.  Herman,  ’10 
July,  281 

Epistles  of  Paul,  General  Conclu¬ 
sions  from, — Godet,  Trans,  by  H. 
S.  Gekeler,  ’94  July,  379 
Erasmus  and  the  Reformation, — J. 

W.  Santee,  ’96  Jan.,  81 
Error,  Human  Liability  to, — G.  N. 

Abbott,  ’75  Apr.,  258 
- ,  The  Moral  Quality  of  Con¬ 
scious, — J.  W.  Youmans,  ’55  Apr., 
273 

Erweckliche  Predigt,  (In  German), 
— H.  J.  Ruetenick,  ’79  July,  413 
Eschatology  of  Modern  Spiritualism, 
— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’77  Oct.,  605 
Essence  of  the  Moral,  ed.,  ’01  July, 
371 

Estimating  the  Loss  and  the  Gain, 


C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Oct., 
537 

Eternal  Death,  Biblical  Conception 
of, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’76  Oct.,  617 

- ,  Eternal  Life  and, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’86  Apr.,  238 

-  Life, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’07 

Oct.,  499 

- ,  Biblical  Conception  of, — 

J.  W.  Santee,  ’76  Oct.,  617 

-  -  and  Eternal  Death, — C. 

Z.  Weiser,  ’86  Apr.,  238 
Ethical  Character  of  Longfellow ’s 
Poetry, — J.  Max  Hark,  ’84  July, 
392 

-  Conceptions  of  Divine  Sover¬ 
eignty, — ed.,  ’98  Oct.,  547 
-  Constitution  of  Social  Econ¬ 
omy,  The, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’87  Jan., 
20 

- ,  The  Mystical  and, — C.  Noss, 

’08  Jan.,  1 

- and  Religious  in  Human  Life, 

The, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’82  Oct.,  483 
Ethics  of  Amos, — A.  Zimmerman, 
’00  Apr.,  196 

-  -  Calvinism, — J.  S.  Stahr, 

’09  Apr.,  229 

- ,  Christianity  and,  ed., — J.  S. 

Stahr,  ’06  Apr.,  239 

- ,  Evolution  and, — T.  G.  Apple, 

’93  July,  383 

- ,  Evolution  and, — R.  L.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’94  July,  318 

-  of  the  Gospels,  The, — E.  E. 

Kresge,  ’09  Oct.,  531 

- ,  An  Introduction  to  Study  of, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  ’90  Jan.,  5 

- ,  The  Phenomena  and  Noumena 

of, — C.  H.  Lerch,  ’10  Apr.,  191 

-  and  Practical  Religion,  Social, 

C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’05 
July,  376 

- ,  Pulpit  and,  ed.,  ’97  Apr.,  236 

- ,  Reflections  on  Kant’s  System 

of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’85  Oct.,  423 

- of  Suffering,  The, — J.  B.  Rust, 

’09  July,  416 


486 


Subject  Titles . 


Ethics  of  Wealth,  The, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  '87  Apr.,  133 
Ethnic  Religion,  Some  Character¬ 
istics  of, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’89 
July,  358 

Ethnology,  Progress  of, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  '49  Mar.,  127 
Eucharist,  The  Holy, — Thiersch, 
Trans,  by  J.  W.  N.,  ’51  Sept.,  446 

- ,  Wilberforce  on  the, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’54  Apr.,  161 
Eugenics, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  HI  Jan.,  1 
Euphemistic  Principle  Applied  to 
Old  Testament,  The, — F.  A.  Gast, 
’02  Oct.,  453 

Eureka, — J.  C.,  '52  Jan.,  90 
Europe,  Recent  Sanitary  Operations 
in, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’68  Oct.,  420 
European  Rule  in  the  Orient, — I.  E. 
Graeff,  ’78  Jan.,  130 


Euthanasia, 

(Poem),- 

-T.  C. 

K, 

'51 

Jan.,  92 
Eutychian 

Churches, 

The,- 

-J. 

A. 

Reubelt,  ’59  Oct.,  585 

- Controversy,— O.  E.  Accola,  '90 

Apr.,  194;  ’90  July,  299 
Evangel  of  Nature  and  the  Super¬ 
natural, — I.  E.  Graeff,  '81  Oct., 
559 

Evangelical  Alliance  at  Berlin, — P. 
Sehaff,  ' 57  Apr.,  318 

-  Church  Diet  of  Germany, — P. 

Schaff,  ' 57  Jan.,  1 

-  Radicalism, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52 

Sept.,  508 

Evangelism  in  the  Reformed 
Churches, — H.  C.  Minto,  ’09  Jan., 
43 

Evangelists, — A.  R.  Kremer,  ’95 
Apr.,  178 

Ever-Living  Christ,  The, — C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  '97  Jan.,  74 
Every  Christian  a  Priest, — W.  J. 
Skillman,  ’88  July,  329 

-  Man  is  the  Lord's  in  Life, — 

F.  A.  Rauch,  ed.,  E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
'59  Apr.,  222 ;  '59  Oct.,  609 
Evil,  Material  Basis  of  Inheritance 


and,- — R.  C.  Schiedt,  '97  Jan.,  103; 
'97  July,  269 

-  in  the  Natural  World,  The 

Mystery  of, — S.  Z.  Beam,  '92  July, 
378 

Evils  and  Their  Remedy,  Social, — S. 

Z.  Beam,  '97  July,  285 
Evolution  and  Christian  Doctrine, — ■ 
J.  B.  Rust,  '07  Jan.,  17 

- Ethics, — T.  G.  Apple, 

'93  July,  383 

- Faith,  Theory  of, — 

W.  Rupp,  '88  Apr.,  145 

-  of  Conscience, — W.  Rupp,  '02 

Jan.,  69 

- and  Ethics, — R.  L.  Gerhart,  '94 

July,  318 

-  a  Failure, — S.  Z.  Beam,  '88 

Oct.,  494 

-  Heresy  in  Modern  Theology, — 

C.  Cort,  '89  Oct.,  482 

- of  Man, — H.  King,  '03  Jan.,  69 

- ,  A  Neglected  Factor  in  The- 

istic, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  '03  July, 
336 

- and  the  Old  Faith, — J.  B.  Rust, 

'90  July,  362 

- and  Providence, — N.  H.  Fisher, 

'77  July,  427 

- and  Religion, — J.  M.  Titzel,  '88 

Oct.,  531 

- ,  Sin  from  the  Stand-Point  of, 

— P.  S.  Leinbach,  '05  Jan.,  97 
- ,  Social, — Kidd's, — C.  E.  Cor¬ 
win,  '98  Jan.,  24 

-  Theories  and  Theology, — J.  S. 

Stahr,  '72  July,  439 

-  Theory  in  Theology, — ed.,  '02 

July,  384 

Excellency  and  His  Accident,  His, — 
C.  Z.  W.,  '72  July,  325 
Exchanges,  Among  Our,  ed.,  '99 
Apr.,  270;  '99  July,  414;  '00 

Apr.,  267;  '01  Apr.,  257 
Exegesis,  Practical, — Neander, — 

Trans,  by  J.  W.  N.,  '51  Mar.,  152 
-  and  Preaching,  ed.,  '01  Jan., 


99 


Subject  Titles. 
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Exegesis,  Practical, — Neander, — P. 

Yollmer,  ’03  Oct.,  522 
Exemplary,  Both  Vicarious  and, — 
H.  S.  Gekeler,  '97  Oct.,  496 
Existence,  The  Divine, — C.  R.  Lane, 
’85  Oct.,  440 

-  of  God, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  '87 

July,  339 

-  -  -  and  His  Interven¬ 
tion, — H.  King,  ’04  Apr.,  219 
Experience,  Christian  Life  Deeper 
than  Conscious, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’83 
Jan.,  40 

- Conversion  and  Religious, — C. 

S.  Gerhard,  ’74  July,  444 

- ,  Evidential  Value  of, — W.  R. 

Breed,  ’04  July,  327 

- ,  Truth  and, — G.  B.  Smith,  ’03 

Jan.,  31 

Experimental  in  the  Mystical  Union, 
— T.  G.  Apple,  ’67  Jan.,  82 

-  Religion, — C.  E.  Schaeffer,  *05 

July,  348 

Explanation,  A  Word  of, — J.  W.  N., 
’52  Mar.,  202 

Exponents  of  the  Atonement,  Sacri¬ 
ficial  Types, — H.  King,  ’05  July, 
321 

Extempore  Preaching,  On, — E.  Emer¬ 
son,  ’59  July,  398 
Extremes,  Meeting  of  the, — W.  E. 
Krebs,  ’72  Apr.,  247 

Fairbairn  's  Typology, — J.  W.  X., 
’52  Jan.,  76 

Faith,  Authority  and  Freedom 
Meeting  in, — D.  Gans,  ’68  Jan., 
157 

- in  Bible  and  its  Teachings, — J. 

W.  Love,  ’01  Apr.,  182 

-  of  Christ,  The, — G.  B.  Russell, 

'68  July,  448 

-  in  Christ  and  in  Doctrine, — J. 

McCosh,  ’72  July,  414 
-  -  Creation, — S.  N.  Callen¬ 
der,  *70  Oct.,  593 

- ,  Defending  the, — ed.,  ’01  July, 

408 


- ,  Evolution  and  the  Old, — J.  B. 

Rust,  ’90  July,  362 

- ,  Infant,  ed.,  ’99  July,  378 

- and  Knowledge, — H.  Harbaugh, 

’59  Oct.,  556 

-  of  a  Layman, — W.  D.  Happel, 

’08  July,  384 

- and  the  Means  of  Grace, — ed., 

>75  July,  469 

-  Necessary  to  Study  History, — 

G.  W.  Snyder,  '83  Jan.,  125 
-  a  Normal  Activity  of  the  Soul, 

— G.  N.  Abbott,  '72  Oct.,  581 

- Normal  and  Abnormal, — 

C.  Z.  Weiser,  '73  July,  346 

- and  Its  Objects, — T.  G.  Apple, 

'75  Oct.,  618 

- ,  Psychological  Elements  in, — 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  '07  Oct.,  449 
-  and  Reason, — F.  A.  Rauch,  '56 

Jan.,  80 

- .  Reverence  and  Freedom, — J. 

W.  N.,  '50  Jan.,  97 

- ,  The  Rule  of, — J.  H.  A.  B.,  '49 

Jan.,  44;  '49  July,  347 

- and  Science,  Relation  of, — S.  B. 

Kieffer,  '75  Oct.,  510 

- ,  The  Supremacy  of, — G.  W. 

Richards,  '00  Oct.,  518 

- ,  Trial  and  Confirmation  of 

John  the  Baptist’s, — T.  G.  Apple, 
'78  Oct.,  629 

- and  Works, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  '93 

Oct.,  460 

Fall  and  its  Import,  The, — D.  F. 
Brendle,  '73  July,  376 

-  of  Man,  Poem  of, — C.  A. 

Briggs,  '85  July,  311 

-  and  the  Natural  World,  The, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  '60  Oct.,  505 

- ,  Psychologico-Moral  Remarks 

on  Doctrine  of, — K.  H.  Sack, 
Trans,  by  J.  B.  Kerschner,  '69 
July,  413 

Family,  Christianity  and  the, — J. 

Max  Hark,  '08  Oct.,  453 
- ,  Influence  of  Christianity  on, 


488 


Subject  Titles . 


— P.  Schaff,  Trans,  by  E.  D.  Toll¬ 
mans,  ’53  Oct.,  473 
Family  in  Propagation  of  Religion, 
— G.  B.  Stevens,  ’01  July,  363 
Fancy,  Wit,  and  Common  Sense, 
(Poem), — F.  Riickert,  Trans,  by 
T.  C.  Porter,  ’57  July,  444 
Fatalism,  Foreordination  and, — T. 

W.  Chambers,  ’84  Apr.,  200 
Fatherhood  of  God,  The, — A.  S. 

Weber,  ’00  Oct.,  453 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
America,  ed., — G.  W.  Richards,  ’09 
Jan.,  107 

Federation,  The  Inter-Church  Con¬ 
ference  on,  ed., — J.  W.  Richards, 
’06  Jan.,  110 

Felix,  Marcus  Minucius, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’86  Apr.,  181 
Feudalism,  Our  Benevolent, — E.  N. 

Kremer,  ’03  July,  403 
Fiction?  Gospel  or, — D.  Y.  Heisler, 
’78  Apr.,  258 

Financial  Development  of  F.  and  M. 
College, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’03  Apr., 
161 

Lessons  Learned  from  the, — L.  H. 
Steiner,  ’55  Apr.,  249 
First  Adam  and  the  Second, — C.  R. 
Lane,  ’88  Apr..  188 

-  Century  of  Our  National  Life, 

Lessons  Learned  from, — L.  H. 
Steiner,  ’75  Oct.,  530 

- Dogmatic  Decree  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  ’73  Apr.,  191 
-  Latin  Apologist  for  Christian¬ 
ity, — T.  W.  Chambers,  ’86  Apr., 
181 

-  Principles, — Theo.  Appel,  ’83 

Oct.,  413;  ’84  Oct.,  413 
Fliedner,  Pastor,  and  Order  of  Dea¬ 
conesses, — D.  S.  Schaff,  ’75  Apr., 
193 

Flock  of  Christ,  The  One, — C.  A. 

Briggs,  ’96  July,  302 
Food  Laws  in  Israel,  Prohibitory, — 
I.  H.  DeLong,  ’07  Apr.,  222 


Foolishness  of  Preaching,  The, — N. 

C.  Schaeffer,  ’89  July,  406 
Force  of  Religious  Ideas, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’68  Jan.,  33 
Foreign  Missions.  See  Missions, 
Foreign 

Foreordination  and  Fatalism, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’84  Apr.,  200 
Forgiven?  Can  Sin  be, — C.  R.  T.  T., 
A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Apr.,  247 
Forgiveness,  Church  Doctrine  of, — 
H.  Harbaugh,  ’68  Jan.,  22 

- of  Sin,  The,  ’73  Jan.,  172  — 

Forgiving  Sin,  The  Minister’s  Power 
of, — W.  Rupp,  ’96  Jan.,  65 
Formal  Christianity, — H.  King,  ’02 
Jan.,  47 

-  and  Material  Principles  of 

Protestant  and  the  Principle  of 
Christianity, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’72 
Apr.,  165 

Ft.  Wayne,  General  Synod  at, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’75  July,  435 
Forty  Days  After  Resurrection,  The, 
— J.  M.  Titzel,  ’71  Apr.,  262 
Four  Gospels,  The  Specific  Charac¬ 
ter  of, — C.  C.  Starbuck,  ’89  Apr., 
167 

Fourth  Gospel,  Life  of  Our  Lord  in, 
— C.  VanderYeen,  ’82  Jan.,  46 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871, 
— R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’96  Apr.,  149 
Frankfort,  The  Reformed  Conference 
at,— B.  C.  Wolff,  ’55  July,  421 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  See  F.  and  M. 
College 

-  College.  See  Franklin  and 

Marshall  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

-  - - - , — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’53  July,  395 
Academy  and  the  College,  The, 
— E.  M.  Hartman,  ’03  Apr., 
276 

Alumni  Association,  Our, — G.  B. 
Russell,  ’61  Jan.,  134 


Subject  Titles. 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Alumni  Association,  Minutes  of, 
— W.  Nevin,  ’61  Oct.,  635 
Centennial,  ed.,  ’87  Oct.,  411 

- ,  The  Significance  of  the, — 

F.  K.  Levan,  '87  Apr.,  248 

- Number  of  the  Review,  ’87 

October 

Classics,  F.  and  M.  College  and, 
— J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’03  Apr.,  178 
College  Commencements, — D.  Y. 
Heisler,  ’79  Oct.,  537 

-  Need  and  College  Needs, 

— R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’94  Jan.,  117 

- Dedication  of  the, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’56  July,  436 
Educational  History  of,  Lessons 
from, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’03 
Apr.,  255 

Endowment  Scheme,  New, — E. 

V.  Gerhart,  ’57  Jan.,  168 
Facts  and  Lessons  from  Our 
Educational  History, — J.  C. 
Bowman,  ’03  Apr.,  255 
Financial  Development, — J.  S. 

Stahr,  ’03  Apr.,  161 
First  Pres,  of  Marshall  College, 
— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’03  Apr.,  145 
Franklin  Col.  Founding  of, — J. 

H.  Dubbs,  ’87  Oct.,  489 
History  of, — F.  K.  Levan,  ’83 
July,  380 

Literary  Societies,  The, — S.  H. 

Ranck,  ’03  Apr.,  243 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  As¬ 
tronomy  at, — J.  E.  Kershner, 
’03  Apr.,  188 

Natural  Sciences  Then  and  Now, 
— R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’03  Apr., 
196 

Political  Economy, — A.  Y.  Hies- 
ter,  ’03  Apr.,  226 
Rauch,  F.  A., — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
>03  Apr.,  145 

- ,  Eulogy  of, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’59  July,  442 

- ,  the  Man  and  the  Philos¬ 


opher, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’06 
Oct.,  433 

Significance  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of,  The,  ed.,  ’03  Apr., 
293 

Teaching  of  English  at,  The, — 
C.  E.  Wagner,  ’03  Apr.,  214 
Alumni  Addresses 

American  Jurisprudence, — 
W.  M.  Franklin,  ’89  Oct., 
465 

Benefits  of  True  Skepti¬ 
cism, — C.  A.  Little,  ’93 
July,  414 

Conditions  of  Success  in 
Life,— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’70 
Oct.,  601 

Development  of  the  New 
Psychology, — A.  S.  Web¬ 
er,  ’96  July,  454 
Evidences  of  Centralization, 
— A.  K.  Syester,  ’58  Oct., 
533 

Future  University,  The, — 
A.  S.  Gerhard,  ’85  Oct., 

457 

Individual  Freedom, — J.  W. 

Appel,  ’95  Oct.,  397 
Language  Question  at  Old 
Marshall,  The, — L.  Har- 
baugh,  ’06  Oct.,  448 
Law  as  a  Christian  Pro¬ 
fession,  The, — W.  H. 
Keller,  ’05  Oct.,  474 
Master  of  the  Situation, — 
S.  W.  Reigart,  ’94  Oct., 

458 

Natural  Science  as  a  Post- 
Graduate  Study, — S.  H. 
Guilford,  ’87  July,  371 
Old  and  the  New,  The, — 
W.  E.  Krebs,  ’72  Oct., 
510 

Politico-Economic  Problem, 
A,— J.  S.  Hess,  ’83  Oct., 
450 
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Subject  Titles 


Franklin-  and  Marshall  College 
Alumni  Addresses — continued 
Prophet  and  Scientist, — G. 
W.  Richards,  ’98  Oct., 
446 

Retrospect,  1791-1891,  A, — 
J.  B.  Linn,  ’91  Oct.,  467 
Science  and  Faith,  Relation 
of,— S.  B.  Kieffer,  '75 
Oct.,  510 

Scope  and  Spirit  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Research,— W.  Lea- 
man,  ’73  Oct.,  522 
State  as  an  Element  in 
Civilization, — J.  H.  Oli¬ 
ver,  ’68  Oct.,  485 
University  or  Gymnasium? 
— C.  Y.  Mays,  ’72  Jan., 
32 

Unlettered  Learning, — W. 

Nevin,  ’60  Oct.,  586 
Why  are  we? — D.  E.  Klopp, 
’80  Oct.,  525 

Baccalaureate  Addresses  and 
Sermons 

- ,— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’56 

Oct.,  606 

Faith,  Reverence,  and  Free¬ 
dom, — J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Jan., 
97 

Man ’s  True  Destiny, — J. 

W.  Nevin,  ’53  Oct.,  492 
Natural  and  the  Super¬ 
natural,  The, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  ’80  July,  399 
Nature  and  Grace, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’72  Oct.,  485 
Warfare  of  Life, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’79  July,  422 
Way  of  Life, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’82  July,  447 
Centennial  Addresses 

Claims  of  the  College  on 
the  Church, — J.  B.  Kief¬ 
fer,  ’87  Oct.,  450 
College  and  the  Old  Col¬ 
lege  Curriculum, — L.  H. 
Steiner,  ’87  Oct.,  470 


Centennial  Addresses — continued 
Founding  of  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’87 
Oct.,  489 

Franklin,  Benjamin, — W. 

Pepper,  ’87  Oct.,  413 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice, 
and  His  Work, — R.  W. 
Hughes,  ’87  Oct.,  428 

-  College  under  Dr. 

Rauch, — Theo.  Appel,  ’87 
Oct.,  518 

Commencement  Address, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’67  Oct.,  485 
Dedication  Address, — E.  Y. 
Gerhart,  ’56  July,  436 

-  - , — Emlen  Franklin, 

’56  July,  441 

Diagnothean  Literary  Society, 
Dedication  Address, — Review, 
E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’58  Jan.,  166 
Goethean  Literary  Society,  Dedi¬ 
cation  Address, — Review,  L. 
H.  Steiner,  ’58  Jan.,  167 

- ,  Address  before, 

Spirit  of  the  Age, — S.  N. 
Callender,  ’54  Jan.,  1 
Inaugural  Address, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’55  Oct.,  568 

- of  B.  C.  Wolff,  ’55 

Jan.,  68 

Inauguration  of  E'.  Y.  Gerhart, 
Introductory  Address, — S. 
Bowman,  ’55  Oct.,  568 
Literary  Societies,  Addresses 
before  the 

Glory  and  Honor, — M. 

Kieffer,  ’71  July,  438 
Organic  T  h  i  n  k  i  n  g, — D. 

Gans,  ’70  Oct.,  538 
Some  Lessons  from  First 
Century  of  Our  National 
Existence, — L.  H.  Stein¬ 
er,  ’75  Oct.,  530 
Yalue  of  the  Individual, — 
W.  N.  Ashman,  ’93  July, 
396 


Subject  Titles. 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Pessimism,  J.  S. 
Eaeffer,  ’08  Oct.,  433 
Students,  Addresses  to 

Antipodes,  or  the  World 
Reversed, — W.  M.  Nevin, 
’61  Apr.,  215 
Buddhism,  Origin  and  Prog¬ 
ress  of, — A.  L.  Koep- 
pen,  ’58  Apr.,  294 
Characteristics  of  Hebrew 
Poetry, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’96 
Jan.,  5 

College  Government, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’55  July,  349 
Colleges,  Conservatism  of, 
— J.  W.  Nevin,  ’58  Jan., 
45 

Colonial  Literature  of 
Penna., — J.  H.  Dubbs, 
’75  Oct.,  556 

Conditions  of  Christian 
Scholarship, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’68  July,  436 
Evolution  Theories  and 
Theology, — J.  S.  Stahr, 

’ 72  July,  439 

Genesis  of  Earth, — J.  S. 

Stahr,  ’82  Oct.,  611 
Government,  College, — E. 

Y.  Gerhart,  ’55  July,  349 
Human  Personality  and 
Education, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’81  Oct.,  631 

Pennsylvania  German, — J. 

S.  Stahr,  ’70  Oct.,  618 
Place  of  Ideal  in  College 
Life, — C.  E.  Wagner,  ’96 
Oct.,  519 

Semitic  Languages,  Claims 
of  the, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’81 
Jan.,  131 

See  also  Education 
Frauds  of  Spiritualism, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  ’02  Jan.,  1;  ’02  Apr.,  174; 

’02  Oct.,  489 


Free  Agency,  Human  Liberty  and, 
S.  H.,  Jr.,  ’50  Mar.,  141 

-  Prayer  in  Public  Worship,  ed., 

’02  Jan.,  110 

Freedom,  American  Idea  of  Re¬ 
ligious, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’87  Jan., 
57 

- ,  Authority  and, — M.  Kieffer, 

’70  Jan.,  42 

- Meeting  in  Faith, — 

D.  Gans,  ’68  Jan.,  157 

- ,  Divine  Sovereignty  Consistent 

with  Human, — J.  Cooper,  ’01 
Oct.,  433 

- ,  Faith,  Reverence,  and, — J.  W. 

N.,  ’50  Jan.,  97 

- ,  Individual, — J.  W.  Appel,  ’95 

Oct.,  397 

-  of  Theological  Thought, — W. 

Rupp,  ’84  Oct.,  487 

-  of  Thought,  The  Confession 

and, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’04  Oct.,  511 

- in  the  Truth, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’78 

Oct.,  560 

- , — S.  Z.  Beam, 

’05  Apr.,  231 

Free-Masonrv,  Historical  Pretensions 
of, — J.  Clark,  ’56  Oct.,  587 
French  Churches,  Disestablishment 
of, — L.  S.  Houghton,  ’06  July, 
332;  ’06  Oct.,  464 

-  Republicanism  the  Legacy  of 

the  Hugenots, — J.  O.  Johnson,  ’84 
July,  349 

Funeral  Reforms, — S.  L.  Krebs,  ’98 
Jan.,  33 

Funerals,  Two,  The,  (Poem), — J. 

Clark,  ’54  July,  469 
Future,  Christian  Theology  of, — A. 

S.  Weber,  ’01  Oct.,  526 
-  Probation  or  Absolute  Predes¬ 
tination,  ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  119 

- ,  The  Relation  of  the  Present  to 

the  Past  and  to  the, — J.  M.  Titzel, 
’69  Oct.,  566 

-  University,  The, — A.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’85  Oct.,  457 
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Subject  Titles. 


Future?  What  of  the, — I.  E.  Graeff, 
'85  Oct.,  492 

Galatians,  Commentary, — P.  Schaff, 
’61  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Occasion  and  Argument  of, — 

A.  E.  Truxal,  '00  Jan.,  35 
Gansvort,  Wessel, — M.  G.  Hansen, 
'81  Apr.,  246 

* 1  Gemeinde ' '  and  1 1  Kirche,  '  ’ — H. 

Harbaugh,  '67  Oct.,  592 
Genesis,  The  Complement  to, — E.  Y. 
Gerhart,  ’77  Apr.,  265 

-  or  Creation  of  Man, — C. 

Thomas,  '01  Oct.,  487 

-  of  the  Earth, — J.  S.  Stahr,  '82 

Oct.,  611 

-  I.  in  the  Light  of  Modern 

Science, — H.  P.  Laird,  '96  Oct., 
481 

- ,  Numbers  in,  A  Eeview, — J.  E. 

Kershner,  '79  July,  434 
Geneva  Catechism,  Calvin’s  Order  of 
Baptism  in, — Trans,  by  T.  C. 
Porter,  '59  Apr.,  298 
Geologist,  Hugh  Miller  as  a, — J. 

Clark,  '57  Oct.,  601 
Gerhart,  Emanuel  Yogel, — E.  N. 

Kremer,  '04  Oct.,  563 
German  Bishops  Witnesses  to  Truth, 
— Trans,  by  E.  W.  Eeinecke,  '73 
Apr.,  213 

-  Churches  in  America,  Indi¬ 
vidualism  in, — I.  E.  Graeff,  '73 
Apr.,  302 

-  Empire,  The  Culturkampf  in, 

— C.  Clever,  '94  July,  360 

-  - ,  Suppression  of  Jesuits 

in, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  '75  Jan.,  5 

- Evangelical  Church  in  U.  S., — 

P.  Schaff,  Trans,  by  T.  C.  Porter, 
'55  Jan.,  136 

- ,  Hymns  from  the  (Poetry), — 

J.  H.  G.,  '49  Sept.,  508 

-  Hymnology, — T.  C.  Porter,  '60 

Apr.,  228 

- 0f  Penna.,  Early, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  '82  Oct.,  584 


-  Life  and  Culture  in  America, 

— J.  H.  Dubbs,  '88  Oct.,  453 

-  Literature  in  America,  The 

Pioneers  of, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  '78 
July,  371 

- ,  Pennsylvania, — J.  S.  Stahr, 

'70  Oct.,  618 

- Eationalism,  Lessons  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Church  from, — J.  G.  Zahner, 
'69  Apr.,  425 

•  -  Eeformed  Church  in  America, 

— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  '67  Apr.,  249 
See  also  Eeformed  Church. 

-  -  - ,  Theology  of, — T. 

G.  Apple,  '80  Oct.,  624 

-  -  -  Dogmatics, — B.  C. 

Wolff,  '57  Apr.,  249. 

-  Theology  and  the  Church  Ques¬ 
tion, — P.  Schaff,  Trans,  by  C.  Z. 
Weiser,  '53  Jan.,  124 

•  - ,  Present  State  of, — D.  B. 

Schneder,  '97  Oct.,  469 

-  - ,  Our  Eelation  to, — W. 

Eupp,  '93  Oct.,  473 

-  - ,  Ten  Years  of, — D.  B. 

Schneder,  '08  July,  316 
Germania, — S.  Y.  Mays,  '68  Apr., 
228 

Germanic  and  the  Latin  Eaces,  The, 
— Theo.  Appel,  '72  Jan.,  5 
Germans,  History  of  Conversion  of 
the, — G.  Lechler,  Trans,  by  N.  H. 
Fisher,  '78  July,  352 

- ,  The  Pennsylvania, — G.  F. 

Baer,  '76  Apr.,  248 

- in  the  U.  S., — F.  K.  Levan,  '70 

Oct.,  523 

Germany,  The  American  Student  in, 
— N.  Porter,  '60  Jan.,  97 

- ,  Calvinism  in  Eeformed  Church 

of, — G.  W.  Eichards,  '09  Apr., 
316 

- ,  Church  and  State  in, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  '75  July,  341 

- ,  Ecclesiastical  Historiography 

in,  F.  A.  Eauch,  '05  July,  380 

- ,  Evangelical  Church  Diet  of, — 

P.  Schaff,  '57  Jan.,  1 


Subject  Titles. 
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Germany,  Our  Relations  to, — J.  W. 
Nevin,  ’67  Oct.,  627 

- ,  Theological  Tendencies  in,  ed., 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’07  Apr.,  263 
Ghosts, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’07  July,  364 

-  Appear?  Do, — C.  E.  Gast,  ’72 

Apr.,  294 

Gibson,  Chief  Justice, — J.  Clark, 
'56  Jan.,  94 

Giesbrecht  on  Habakkuk, — A.  H. 

Godbey,  ’05  Apr.,  196 
Gioberti,  Extracts  from, — C.  C. 
Starbuck,  ’95  Jan.,  82;  ’95  Apr., 
225;  ’95  July,  315;  ’95  Oct.,  467 
Giving,  N.  Testament,  vs.  O.  Testa¬ 
ment  Tithing, — S.  Ream,  ’01  Apr., 
204 

Gladstone,  Mr.  (Wm.  E.), — J.  B. 

Kiefier,  ’85  Apr.,  147 
Gladstone’s  Butler, — J.  Cooper,  ’96 
Apr.,  186;  ’96  Oct.,  441 
Glorification,  The  Historical  Neces¬ 
sity  of  Christ’s, — P.  S.  Davis,  ’74 
Apr.,  295 

-  of  the  Son  of  Man, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’80  Apr.,  304 
Glory  and  Honor, — M.  Kieffer,  ’71 
July,  438 

Gnosticism, — P.  Schaff,  ’58  Oct.,  520 
God,  Afraid  of, — A.  G.  Gekeler,  ’99 
Oct.,  487 

- ,  Apollos:  or  the  Way  of, — J. 

W.  Nevin,  ’74  Jan.,  5 

- ,  The  Bible  and  the  Word  of, — 

C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’98  Jan.,  1 

- ,  The  Book  of, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 

’00  Oct.,  433 

-  in  Christ, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’82 

Jan.,  131 

- - , — ed., — G.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  ’10  Jan.,  108 

- ,  The  Revelation  of, 

— J.  W.  Nevin,  ’71  July,  325 

-  Christian  Doctrine  of, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09  Oct.,  593 

-  in  the  Constitution, — A.  E. 

Truxal,  ’96  Apr.,  254 


- ,  The  Existence  of, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’87  July,  339 

- , -  and  Intervention  of, — H. 

King,  ’04  Apr.,  219 

-  the  Father,  Personality  and 

Office  of, — J.  W.  Love,  ’91  July, 
350 

- ,  Fatherhood  of, — A.  S.  Weber, 

’00  Oct.,  453 

-  in  History  and  in  Science, — L. 

H.  Steiner,  ’67  Jan.,  133 

- ,  Idea  of,  in  its  Bearing  on 

Human  Knowledge,  ’74  July,  463 

- ,  Influence  of  Christological 

Principle  on  Doctrine,  W.  Rupp, 
’91  Jan.,  46 

- ,  Jesus’  Contribution  to  Man’s 

Knowledge  of,  C.  R.  T.  T., — A.  S. 
Weber,  ’ll  Jan.,  99 

- ,  Kingdom  of, — A.  Presbyter, 

’79  July,  458 

- and  the  Church,  The, 

ed.,  ’99  Oct.,  528 

- ,  Knowledge  of, — J.  F.  Vorn- 

holt,  ’10  Oct.,  483 

- ,  Man:  His  Relation  to  Nature 

and, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’74  Oct., 
624;  ’76  Apr.,  267 

- ,  Nature,  and  Man, — Theo. 

Appel,  ’80  Apr.,  263 

- ,  Old  Testament  Conception  of. 

— S.  Z.  Beam,  ’07  Oct.,  519 

- ,  Priestly  Relation  of  Christians 

to, — D.  B.  Madsen,  Trans,  by  Wm. 
Hall,  ’86  Jan.,  63 

- ,  The  Unknowable, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’88  Oct.,  472 

- ,  Wisdom  of,  in  a  Mystery, — D. 

H.  Riddle,  ’69  Apr.,  277 

-  What  is  the  Word  of,  C.  R.  T. 

T.,— A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  402 
God’s  Voice  out  of  the  Cloud, — J. 

W.  Nevin,  ’78  Apr.,  211 
Godliness, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’93  Apr., 
271 

God-Man,  The, — O.  E.  Accola,  ’90 
Apr.,  194;  ’90  July,  299 
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Subject  Titles. 


Goethe, — F.  A.  Rauch, — Edited  by 
E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’60  July,  329 

- ,— J.  M.  Titzel,  ’89  Apr.,  254 

Goethean  Literary  Society.  See 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Gospel  in  Cities,  The, — G.  H.  John¬ 
ston,  ’77  July,  365 

- ,  Credibility  of, — S.  Z.  Beam, 

’85  July,  389 

- ,  Death  and  the  Resurrection  in 

the  Light  of  the, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 
’85  Jan.,  94 

-  Educational  System, — D.  Y. 

Heisler,  ’61  July,  449 

- or  Fiction? — D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’78 

Apr.,  258 

- ,  Jesus  and  the, — C.  R.  T.  T., 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’09  Oct.,  589 

-  and  Law, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’94 

Jan.,  5 

-  and  Religious  Thought  in 

Japan, — H.  K.  Miller,  ’10  Jan., 

63 

- to  Rich  Men,  ed.,  ’02  Apr.,  237 

- for  a  World  of  Sin, — A.  T.  G. 

Apple,  ’02  Jan.,  58 
Gospels,  The  Ethics  of  the, — E.  E. 
Kresge,  ’09  Oct.,  531 

- ?  Specific  Character  of  the 

Four, — C.  E.  Luthardt,  Trans,  by 
C.  C.  Starbuck,  ’89  Apr.,  167 
Government,  Church  Authority, 
Church, — A.  B.  Koplin,  ’90  Jan., 

82 

- ,  College, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’55 

July,  349 

- and  Education, — E.  V.  Gerhart 

’54  Apr.,  275 

- by  the  People,  A  Plea  for, — H. 

Y.  Stoner,  ’03  July,  367 
Grace,  Influence  of  Christological 
Principle  on  Doctrine  of, — W. 
Rupp,  ’91  Jan.,  46 

- ,  The  Means  of, — Sartorius, 

Trans,  by  M.  A.  Smith,  ’57  July, 
388 

- ,  Nature  and, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’72  Oct.,  485 


,  The  Conflict  of 
Ages, — I).  Y.  Heisler,  ’75  Apr., 
297 

- ,  Office  of  Faith  and  Means  of, 

’75  July,  469 

- ,  Overflowing,  ed.,  ’99  Apr.,  261 

-  Water  in  Nature  and  in, — D. 

B.  Lady,  ’89  Jan.,  71 

Grave,  Life  Beyond  the, — C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’78  Apr.,  192 
Greece,  School  Life  in  Ancient, — N. 

C.  Schaeffer,  ’79  Apr.,  217.  See 
also  Traveler  in  Greece,  etc., 
Sketches  of 

Greek  Conception  of  Life,  The, — J. 
B.  Kieffer,  ’05  Oct.,  446 

- Culture,  On  the  Significance 

of, — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’83  Apr.,  241 

- Language  and  Popular  Poetry, 

The  History  of, — A.  L.  Kceppen, 
’60  Jan.,  1 

-  as  a  Means  of  Education, — J. 

B.  Kieffer,  ’81  Oct.,  485 

-  in  Modern  Education,  Latin 

and, — W.  T.  Harris,  ’80  Jan.,  104 
- Mysteries  and  Christian  Wor¬ 
ship, — H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’10  Apr., 
145 

-  Poetry,  History  of  Popular 

Modern, — A.  L.  Kceppen,  ’60 
Jan.,  1 

Greeks,  Religious  Prophetism  among 
the, — N.  P.  Ylachos,  ’04  Oct.,  495 ; 
’05  Jan.,  61;  ’05  Oct.,  500 
Grotius,  The  Prison-Work  of, — M. 

G.  Hansen,  ’84  Jan.,  85 
Guldin,  Samuel,  Pietist  and  Pioneer, 
— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’92  July,  309 
Gymnasium?  A  University  or  a, — 

C.  Y.  Mays,  ’72  Jan.,  32 

Habakkuk,  Recent  Criticism  of, — 
A.  H.  Godbey,  ’05  Apr.,  196 
Habits,  Transmission  of  Acquired, — 
R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’99  July,  310 
Hacke,  Nicholas  P.,  Memoir, — G.  B. 

Russell,  ’78  Oct.,  579 
Hades, — D.  F.  B.,  ’77  Oct.,  544 


Subject  Titles. 
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Hades, — H.  King,  ’06  July,  363 

- , — W.  W.  Patton,  *82  Oct.,  543 

Haeckel  and  Nietzsche, — R.  C. 
Schiedt,  *08  Jan.,  29;  ’08  Apr., 
213 

Hall’s  (T.  C.),  History  of  Ethics, 
ed.,  G.  W.  Richards,  ’ll  Apr.,  267 
Hamlet,  Greatness  of, — C.  E.  Wag¬ 
ner,  ’09  Jan.,  65 

Hammurabi  Code  and  Deuteronomy, 
— A.  H.  Godbey,  ’04  Oct.,  469 

- Code  and  Mosaic  Book  of  the 

Covenant, — A.  S.  Zerbe,  ’05  Jan., 
17;  ’05  Apr.,  165 

Harbaugh,  Henry, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’68 
Apr.,  165 

Harnack ’s  Chronology  of  the  N. 

Testament, — ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  110 
Headship  and  Sonship  of  Christ, — 
S.  H.  Giesy,  ’92  July,  365 
Heaven  and  Hell, — W.  E.  Krebs,  ’87 
July,  301 

-  as  the  Kingdom  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  Kingdom  of, — J.  G.  Noss, 
’02  Jan.,  19 

-  Viewed  Under  a  Local  Aspect, 

— F.  A.  Gast,  ’71  Apr.,  232 

- f  What  is, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’70 

July,  417 

Heavenly  Recognition,  The, — T.  A. 
’52  Jan.,  92 

Heavens,  The  Starry, — Theo.  Appel, 
’73  July,  451 

Hebrew  Conception  of  Life, — F.  A. 
Gast,  ’05  Oct.,  456 

-  Poetry,  Characteristics  of, — F. 

A.  Gast,  ’96  Jan.,  5 

- in  Theological  Course, — I  H. 

DeLong,  ’10  Jan.,  1 
Hebrews  to  Civilization,  The  Contri¬ 
bution, — C.  K.  Staudt,  ’09  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Messianic  Ideas  of, — D.  Van- 

Pelt,  ’82  Apr.,  232 
Hebrew-English  Lexicon,  Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, — I.  H.  DeLong,  ’07 
July,  307 


Heidelberg  Catechism, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
’00  July,  336 

- ,— J.  W.  N.,  ’52  Mar.,  155 

- ,— P.  Schaff,  ’76  Jan.,  88 

- ,  The  Authority  of  the,  ed., 

’99  July,  402 

- ,  Baptism  in, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’73  Oct.,  537 

- for  Catechization,  The, — 

H.  H.  Ranck,  ’08  Oct.,  513 

- ,  The  Church  System  and 

the, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’57  Jan.,  83 

- ,  Dalton  on, — F.  K.  Levan, 

’73  Oct.,  573 

- - ,  Ehglish  Versions,  ’61 

Jan.,  71 

- Its  Formation, — H.  Har¬ 
baugh,  ’59  Jan.,  47 

- ,  The  Literature  of  the, — 

H.  Harbaugh,  ’60  Oct.,  601 

-  - ,  Question  No.  44  and 

Fourth  Article  in  Creed, — J.  I. 
Swander,  ’74  Oct.,  580 

- - ,  Sacramental  Theory  of, 

— E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’72  Oct.,  534 
Helffenstein,  J.  A.  C.,  An  Autobi¬ 
ography,  ’80  Jan.,  50 
Hell,  Christ’s  Descent  into, — J.  M. 
Titzel,  ’72  Apr.,  261 

- ,  Heaven  and, — W.  E.  Krebs, 

’87  July,  301 

Heloise,  Abelard  and, — K.  F.  A. 
Kahnis,  Trans,  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
’78  Jan.,  56 

Heredity  of  Acquired  Habits, — R. 
C.  Schiedt,  ’99  July,  310 

- ,  Extent  of  the  Idea  of, — J.  E. 

Hartman,  ’04  Jan.,  98 
- ,  Israel’s  Idea  of — J.  E.  Hart¬ 
man,  ’01  July,  317 
Heresy,  Anti-Creed, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52 
Nov.,  606 

- ,  The  Dishonesty  of, — J.  Cooper, 

’93  July,  319 

- ,  A  New  Way  of  Extirpating, 

ed.,  ’98  July,  403 

Herman,  Prof.  T.  F.,  The  Charge 
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Subject  Titles. 


to, — H.  M.  J.  Klein,  '10  July, 
310 

Hermeneutics,  Sacred, — J.  W.  Kevin, 
>78  Jan.,  5 

Hesse,  Customs  in  Reformed  Church 
of, — E.  W.  Reinecke,  '70  Oct.,  635 
Hiawatha,  Kalewala  and, — T.  C. 

Porter,  '56  Apr.,  255 
Higher  Criticism, — J.  Cooper,  ’03 
Jan.,  41 

- , — E.  N.  Kremer,  '96  Apr., 

232 

- - ,  Its  Aim  and  Method, — 

F.  A.  Gast,  *03  July,  355 

- ,  Gains  and  Losses, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Oct.,  537 

-  -  and  the  Ministry, — J.  R. 

Brown,  *99  Oct.,  433 

- - of  the  Pentateuch, — F. 

A.  Gast,  ’03  Oct.,  457 

•  - Positive  and  Constructive, 

— F.  A.  Gast,  ’04  Jan.,  1;  '04 
Apr.,  184 

- - ,  The  Spirit  of, — J. 

Cooper,  ’94  July,  389 
-  -  in  its  Theological  Bear¬ 
ings, — W.  Rupp,  ’88  July,  344 
Historic  Christ, — T.  C.  Porter,  '75 
Apr.,  181 

Historical  Development, — N.,  ’49 

Sept.,  512 

•  - ,  Vindication  of  Idea  of, — 

P.  Schaff,  G.  D.  W.,  ’50  Mar.,  117 

-  Element  in  Theology,  The, — E. 

V.  Gerhart,  *69  Jan.,  125 

-  Significance  of  the  United 

States,— S.  N.  C.,  ’77  Oct.,  489 

■ -  and  Spiritual  in  Christianity, 

— G.  B.  Stevens,  ’03  Jan.,  64 
Historico-Critical  Gains  and  Losses, 
— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  >05 
Oct.,  537 

Historiography  in  Germany,  Eccle¬ 
siastical, — F.  A.  Rauch,  '05  July, 
380 

History,  The  Christian  Conception 
of, — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’69  Jan.,  62 


-  The  Church  in, — G.  D.  Wolff, 

*69  July,  459 

- ,  Conservative  Progress  the  Law 

of, — J.  I.  Swander,  '99  Jan.,  39; 
'99  Apr.,  190 

- ,  God  in, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’67 

Jan.,  133 

- ,  Nature  and, — J.  Hofmann, 

HO  July,  324 

- ,  Necessity  of  Faith  in  Study 

of, — G.  W.  Snyder,  '83  Jan.,  125 

- ,  The  Trend  of, — J.  B.  Rust,  ’92 

Jan.,  64 

- ,  Universal,  Introduction  to, — 

W.  J.  Mann,  Trans,  by  J.  S.  E., 
’49  Sept.,  444 

- ,  - ,  Antihistorical  Period, — 

W.  J.  Mann, '49  Nov.,  539 

- ,  - ,  The  Indians, — W.  J. 

Mann,  '50  Jan.,  12 
Hodge  on  Ephesians, — J.  W.  Nevin, 
>57  Jan.,  46;  ’57  Apr.,  192 
Hodge's  Systematic  Theology,  A  Re¬ 
view  of,  '74  Jan.,  99 
Holland,  State's  Bible, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  '80  July,  382 
Holy  Ghost, — A.  G.  Pease,  '76  July, 
430;  '76  Oct.,  558 

- ,  False  Faith  Concerning, 

— D.  Gans,  '67  Jan.,  67 

-  -  and  Natural  World, — D. 

Gans,  '61  Apr.,  265 

-  -  and  His  Office, — H.  H. 

W.  Hibshman,  '93  Apr.,  259 

- - ,  The  Personality  and 

Divinity  of, — D.  Gans,  '67  July, 
464.  See  also  Holy  Spirit 
Holy  Scriptures,  Internal  Sense  of, 
— J.  W.  Nevin,  '83  Jan.,  5 

-  - ,  The  Light  of, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  '86  Apr.,  207.  See  also 
Scriptures 

-  Spirit,  Personality  and  Work 

of  the, — C.  R.  Lane,  '86  Oct.,  439 

-  -  and  the  Unity  of  the 

Church, — A.  E.  Truxal,  '01  Apr., 
161.  See  also  Holy  Ghost 


Subject  Titles. 
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Home,  Calvin  at, — P.  Schaff,  ’92 
Apr.,  163 

-  Missions.  See  Missions 

- ,  Religious  Education  in  the, — 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’06  Apr.,  230 
Homes,  Ministry  of  Christian, — C. 
R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  *07  Jan., 
99 

Honor,  Glory  and, — M.  Kieffer,  ’71 
July,  438 

Horace,  Vernal  Odes  of, — W.  M.  N., 
*51  Mar.,  144 

Horae,  Germanicae,  (Poem), — J.  H. 

G. ,  ’49  Sept.,  508 

Hostility  to  Religion  a  Proof  of 
Insanity, — J.  Cooper,  ’02  Apr., 
189 

How  Little  We  Know, — T.  Lewis, 
’58  July,  362 

How  Wide  is  an  Inch? — A.  Zim¬ 
merman,  ’01  Jan.,  65 
Hugenots,  The, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’89 
Oct.,  432 

- ,  French  Republicanism  the 

Legacy  of, — J.  O.  Johnson,  ’84 
July,  349 

Human  Body  and  Disease, — L.  H. 
Steiner,  *59  Jan.,  63 

-  and  Divine  in  Jesus  Christ, — 

L.  Schoeberlein,  *73  Oct.,  583 

-  Enlightenment,  Religion  and, 

— D.  VanPelt,  ’81  Jan.,  85 

-  Freedom,  Divine  Sovereignty 

Consistent  with, — J.  Cooper,  ’01 
Oct.,  433 

-  Knowledge,  Idea  of  God  and, 

—  ’74  July,  463 

- Liability  to  Error, — G.  N.  Ab¬ 
bott,  ’75  Apr.,  258 
-  Liberty  and  Free  Agency, — S. 

H.  Jr.,  ’50  Mar.,  141 

-  Nature  Religious?  Is, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  ’79  July,  377 

-  Personality  and  Education,  T. 

G.  Apple,  ’81  Oct.,  631 

-  Race,  Unity  of, — F.  D.  S.,  ’51 

Mar.,  129 


- , - ,  Testimony  of 

Language  to, — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’84 
Oct.,  460 

-  Solidarity  and  Personality,  ed., 

99  Jan.,  119 

-  Trinity, — A.  J.  M.  H.,  ’50 

July,  393 

Humanity  of  Christ,  The, — T.  G. 
Apple,  ’67  July,  352 

- ,  Christianity  and, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’73  Oct.,  469 

- to  Divinity,  The  Relation  of, — 

J.  S.  Stahr,  ’91  Oct.,  429 

- ,  as  General  and  Individual, — 

T.  G.  Apple,  ’90  Jan.,  5 

-  and  Mediation  of  Christ, — W. 

Rupp,  ’93  Jan.,  71 

- ,  Normal, — S.  H.  Giesy,  ’67 

Oct.,  528 

Humility,  the  Basis  of  Moral  Great¬ 
ness,  F.  A.  Rauch,  Edited  by  E. 

V.  Gerhart,  ’61  Oct.,  611 
Hungary,  History  of  Ref.  Ch.  in, — 

F.  Balogh,  Trans,  by  L.  Nanassy, 
’06  July,  297;  ’07  Apr.,  191 
Husbandman,  The  Vine  and  the, — 

W.  E.  Krebs,  ’71  Apr.,  196 

Hymn,  (Poetry), — R.  P.  N.,  ’50 

Jan.,  96 

-  of  St.  Bonaventura  (Poetry), 

— D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’82  Oct.,  635 

- , — H.  Harbaugh, 

’51  July,  480 

Hymnology,  Anglo-Latin, — J.  W. 
Alexander,  ’59  Apr.,  304 

- ,  Christian, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’56 

Oct.,  549 

- ,  German, — T.  C.  Porter,  ’60 

Apr.,  228 

- ,  Mediaeval  Latin, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’98  Apr.,  212 

-  and  Music  in  Worship, — J.  M. 

Schick,  ’92  Oct.,  504 

-  of  Penna.,  Early  German, — J. 

H.  Dubbs,  ’82  Oct.,  584 

- ,  Reformed,  Early, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’80  Oct.,  504 
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Subject  Titles . 


Hymns,  Anglo-German  (Poetry), — 
J.  W.  Alexander,  '59  July,  414 
Hypnotism,  Animal  Magnetism  and, 
— L.  H.  Steiner,  ’61  Apr.,  238 

I  Believe  in  God  the  Bather  Al¬ 
mighty, — S.  H.  Giesy,  ’90  Jan.,  18 
Idea  of  God  in  its  Bearing  on 
Human  Knowledge, —  ’74  July,  463 
- Sacrifice,  Origin  and  De¬ 
velopment, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’92  Oct., 
487 

Ideal  Church,  The  Coming, — A.  A. 
Pfanstiehl,  ’92  Apr.,  235 

-  in  College  Life,  The  Place  of, 

— C.  E.  Wagner,  '96  Oct.,  519 

-  -  Education,  The, — E.  C. 

Schiedt,  '90  Apr.,  252 

• - Life,  The  Significance  of 

the, — E.  E.  Eschbach,  '90  Oct., 
503 

-  Power,  Eeason  as  an, — A. 

Traver,  '83  Apr.,  178 
Ideals  of  Christianity,  Moral, — C.  E. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '05  Oct.,  541 
Ignorant  Criticism, — J.  S.  Stahr,  '83 
July,  307 

Image  and  Likeness, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 
'69  Oct.,  535 

Immanence,  The  Divine, — S.  N.  Cal¬ 
lender,  '87  Apr.,  201 
Immersion  not  Essential, — C.  C. 

Starbuck,  '94  July,  401 
Immigrant  Problem,  The, — J.  M. 

Schick,  '97  Oct.,  484 
Immigration,  The, — W.  J.  M.,  '50 
Nov.,  620 

Immortality,  Life  and, — A.  A. 
Pfanstiehl,  '83  Oct.,  506 ;  '84 

Apr.,  258 

- ,  Science  and, — C.  E.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  '05  Apr.,  252 

- ,  The  Society  for  Psychical  Ee- 

search  and, — J.  H.  Prugh,  '07 
July,  348 

Impeccability  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
The, — F.  W.  Kremer,  '79  Apr.,  258 


Impressions  of  England, — P.  Schaff, 
'57  July,  329 

In  Memoriam, — S.,  '10  Oct.,  545 

- ,  Eeligious  Significance  of, 

— W.  W.  Deatrick,  '09  Oct.,  481 
Inaugural  Address, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
'55  Oct.,  572 

Inauguration  of  Our  New  Pro¬ 
fessors,  The, — E.  N.  Kremer,  '05 
July,  307 

- Prof.  B.  C.  Wolff,— '56 

Jan.,  68 

Incarnate  Word,  The  Written  and 
the, — P.  S.  Davis,  '69  July,  325 
Incarnation, — J.  A.  Eeubelt,  '58 
Oct.,  563 

-  in  Eelation  to  Mankind  and 

the  Church, — E.  I.  Wilberforce, 
J.  W.  N.,  '50  Mar.,  164 

- The  Virgin-Birth  and, — C.  E. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '06  Apr.,  216 
Inch?  How  Wide  is  an, — A.  Zim¬ 
merman,  '01  Jan.,  65 
Index  of  the  Eeviews  Yols.  I-XVTII, 
1849-71,  S.  K.  and  E.  N.  Kremer, 
'71  Oct.,  629 

- Yols.  XIX- 

XLI,  1872-94,  J.  M.  Schick,  '94 
Oct.,  529 

- Yols.  I-LVIII, 

1849-1911,  C.  H.  Eanck,  '11  Oct., 
419 

Individual  Freedom, — J.  W.  Appel, 
'95  Oct.,  397 

- ,  The  Value  of  the, — W.  N.  Ash¬ 
man,  '93  July,  396 
Individualism,  Collectivism  and,  ed., 
— J.  S.  S.,  '08  Oct.,  558 

- ,  False, — S.  Z.  Beam,  '88  Jan., 

76 

- in  German  Churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica, — I.  E.  Graeff,  '73  Apr.,  302 
Induction  and  Asymptote, — J. 

Cooper,  '99  Oct.,  463 
Industrial  Affairs,  Plea  for  Eight 
in,— H.  N.  Stoner,  '03  July,  367 


Subject  Titles. 
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Industrial  Order,  Christianity  and 
the, — A.  T.  G.  Apple,  ’05  Apr., 
182 

Infallibility,  The  Dogma  of, — C.  Z. 
Weiser,  ’74  Apr.,  181 

- ,  Papal, —  ’73  Apr.,  191 

Infant  Baptism, — D.  Lantz,  *80 
Apr.,  222 

- ,  Apostolic  Origin  of, — P. 

Schaff,  Trans,  by  B.  C.  W.,  *52 
July,  388 

- ,  Historic  Argument  for, — 

A.  B.  Koplin,  *71  Oct.,  588 

-  -  and  Salvation  in  Calvin¬ 
ism, —  ’74  Jan.,  99 

-  Consecration  to  the  Lord, — G. 

B.  Besser,  *91  Apr.,  255 

-  Faith,  ed.,  ’99  July,  378 

-  Salvation, — N.  S.  Strassburger, 

'60  July,  385 

- , — ed.,  ’97  Oct.,  521 

- - ,  Dr.  Schaff  on,  ed.,  *75 

July,  469 

Infants,  The  Salvation  of, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  ’84  Jan.,  5 
Infidelity, — D.  Gans,  *69  July,  435 

-  Contrasted  with  Christianity, — 

S.  Z.  Beam,  *86  Jan.,  86 

- ,  Its  Principles, — D.  Y.  Heisler, 

*73  Jan.,  5 

Ingersollism,  Historical  Glances  at, 
— I.  E.  Graeff,  *80  Oct.,  602 
Inheritance  and  the  Problem  of  Evil, 
— R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’97  Jan.,  103; 
’97  July,  269 

Iniquity,  The  Mystery  of, — D.  H. 

Riddle,  ’70  July,  450 
Inner  Life  of  the  Christian, — H. 
Harbaugh,  ’57  July,  435 

-  Light,— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 

Weber,  ’06  Jan.,  99 
Innocence,  (Poetry), — A.  J.  M.  H., 
*49  May,  307 

Insanity,  Hostility  to  Religion  a 
Proof  of, — J.  Cooper,  ’02  Apr., 
189 

Inscriptions  on  the  Catacombs,  The, 
— J.  L.  Ferriere,  ’72  Oct.,  595 


Inspiration, — D.  Gans,  ’68  July,  367 

- —A.  E.  Truxal,  ’01  Oct.,  457 

-  of  the  Bible, — W.  Rupp,  '92 

J  an.,  34 

- , — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’83  Jan.,  5 

-  -  -  - ,  Plenary, — A. 

H.  Kremer,  ’79  Oct.,  562 
-  Invalidated  by  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism? — Is, — M.  G.  Hansen,  *94 
Apr.,  171 

- ,  The  Reality  of  Prophetic, — F. 

A.  Gast,  ’76  July,  411 

-  of  the  Scriptures, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’92  Oct.,  437 

-  Of  His  Own  Word,  Christ  the, 

— J.  W.  Nevin,  ’82  Jan.,  5 
Institution,  The  Church  not  an,  ed., 
’98  July,  387 

Institutional  Church, — C.  Clever,  ’00 
Oct.,  493 

Institutions  of  Learning  in  Middle 
Ages, — P.  Schaff,  ’93  Apr.,  205 
Intellect,  Subaltern  Rank  of  the, — 
J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’81  July,  458 
Intellectual  Culture  a  failure  with¬ 
out  Christianity, — J.  S.  Yander- 
sloot,  '81  Apr.,  220 

- Life,  Natural  Sciences  and  the. 

— R.  C.  Schiedt,  *01  Jan.,  88; 
*01  Apr.,  145;  ’01  July,  351 

- Religion, — A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  ’86 

July,  362 

-  Wonders  of  the  World,  The 

Seven, — A.  Bierbower,  ’95  Oct., 
443 

Intemperance,  The  Vice  of, — H.  H. 

W.  Hibshman,  ’80  July,  474 
Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federa¬ 
tion,  ed.,  G.  W.  Richards,  ’06 
Jan.,  110 

Intermediate  State,  The, — J.  H.  P. 
Frost,  ’70  Jan.,  20 

-  -  and  Salvation, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’91  Jan.,  97 
Internal  Sense  of  Holy  Scripture, — 
J.  W.  Nevin,  ’83  Jan.,  5 
Interpretation  of  Christ’s  Precepts, 
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Subject  Titles. 


C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '07 
Apr.,  241 

Interpretation,  False, — D.  Gans,  ’67 
Oct.,  633 

- ,  Private, — T.  W.  Chambers,  ’95 

Apr.,  242 

-  of  Scripture  Progressive,  The, 

J.  C.  Bowman,  '91  July,  287 
Interpreter  of  the  Bible,  Calvin  as 
an, — I.  H.  DeLong,  ’09  Apr.,  165 
Intervention  and  Existence  of  God, 
— H.  King,  ’04  Apr.,  219 
Intolerance  in  Protestantism,  The 
Wane  of,  ed.,  '01  Jan.,  109 

• -  of  Christianity,  Tolerance  and, 

— C.  C.  Starbuck,  '88  Jan.,  43 
Introductory  Article  to  (The  Re¬ 
view),  1867,— H.  Harbaugh,  '67 
Jan.,  5 

- , — T.  G.  Apple, 

1879,  '79  Jan.,  5 

Intuition,  Tendency  in  Thought  to, 
— G.  N.  Abbott,  '77  Apr.,  273 
Irrationality  of  Doubt,  The, — J. 

Cooper,  '97  Oct.,  409 
Is  Life  Worth  Living? — C.  Clever, 
'80  July,  357 

Isaiah,  Election  from  Standpoint  of, 
— W.  C.  Schaeffer,  '97  Jan.,  40 
Isle  Royale,  (Poetry), — R.  P.  N., 
'50  Mar.,  199 

Israel,  Centralization  of  Jehovah 
Worship  in, — G.  W.  Stibitz,  '00 
Jan.,  81 

- ,  Prohibitory  Food  Laws  in, — I. 

H.  DeLong,  '07  Apr.,  222 

- ,  The  Religion  of, — F.  A.  Gast, 

'74  July,  477 

- ,  -  - , — J.  B.  Rust,  '91 

Apr.,  169 

Israel's  Idea  of  Heredity, — J.  E. 

Hartman,  '01  July,  317 
Issues  of  Modern  Criticism,  Central, 
— I.  E.  Graeff,  '83  Jan.,  65 

Jacobs-Kendig  Crime,  The,  ed.,  '00 
Jan.,  138 

James,  Distinctly  Christian  Elements 
in, — H.  M.  J.  Klein,  '00  Jan.,  52 


Japan,  Christianity  in  Old, — T.  R. 

Beck,  '94  July,  409 
- ,  The  Linguistic  Problems  in, — 

C.  Noss,  '04  July,  345 

- ,  The  Missionary  Problem  in, — 

D.  B.  Schneder,  '99  Jan.,  70 

- ,  -  Situation  in, — J.  P. 

Moore,  '02  July,  327 
— —  and  the  Outside  World, — F.  L. 
Hawks,  '79  Jan.,  48 

- ,  Religious  Thought  and  the 

Gospel  in, — H.  K.  Miller,  '10 
Jan.,  63 

Japanese  Buddhism, — D.  B.  Schne¬ 
der,  '98  Oct.,  483 

-  Poetry, — J.  K.  Maeder,  '07 

July,  380 

-  Prophets,  ed., — C.  Noss,  '05 

Apr.,  264 

Jeffrey,  Francis, — J.  Clark,  '53 
Apr.,  207 

Jehovah  Worship  in  Israel, — G.  W. 

Stibitz,  '00  Jan.,  81 
Jesuits  in  German  Empire,  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  the, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  '75 
Jan.,  5 

Jesus  also  Jesus  Christ 

- ,  The  Anthropology  of, — Lester 

Reddin,  '11  Jan.,  31 

-  and  Christianity,  Religion  of, 

—A.  S.  Weber,  '07  Oct.,  470 

-  Contribution  of,  to  Man’s 

Knowledge  of  God,  C.  R.  T.  T., — 
A.  S.  Weber,  '11  Jan.,  99 

- ,  Correction  of  Man's  Abnormal 

Condition  according  to  Teachings 
of, — J.  M.  Mullan,  '05  July,  337 

- ,  Credibility  of  Gospels  from 

Teachings, — S.  Z.  Beam,  '85  July, 
389 

- ,  Death  of,  A  Synoptic  Study, — 

J.  C.  Bowman,  '01  Oct.,  471 

- ,  Emotional  Estimate  of, — J.  E. 

Hartman,  '02  July,  377 

- and  the  Gospel,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  '09  Oct.,  589 

- ,  The  Impeccability  of, — F. 

W.  Kremer,  '79  Apr.,  258 


Subject  Titles. 
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Jesus,  Life  of, — Theo.  Appel,  ’74 
Apr.,  332 

- ,  The  Lordship  of, — A.  C.  Me- 

Giffert,  ’06  July,  285 

- ,  Moral  Character  of, — P.  Schaff, 

’61  July,  321 

- ,  The  New  Testament  Portrait, 

— P.  Vollmer,  ’10  Jan.,  28 

- ,  The  Originality  of, — C.  E.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  398 

- ?  Did  Paul  Understand, — W. 

C.  Schaeffer,  ’10  Oct.,  450 

- ,  Personal  Opinion  of, — A.  A. 

Pfanstiehl,  *87  Apr.,  172 
- ,  Personality  of, — A.  A.  Pfan¬ 
stiehl,  ’87  Apr.,  172 

- , - ,— C.  E.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 

Weber,  >10  Jan.,  83 

- ,  Eeformer,  Greatest, — A.  S. 

Weber,  '92  July,  389 

-  and  the  Eesurrection, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’61  Apr.,  169 
-  the  Savior?  Is, — A.  A.  Pfan¬ 
stiehl,  ’85  Oct.,  525 

-  Teacher,  The  Great, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  '06  Oct.,  486 
- ,  The  Teaching  of, — J.  C.  Bow¬ 
man,  ’02  Jan.,  89 

- Concerning  Himself, — H. 

M.  J.  Klein,  '04  Apr.,  205 

- ,  Concerning  Eeward, — H. 

M.  J.  Klein,  *02  Jan.,  33 

-  - ,  -  Wealth, — W.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’07  Apr.,  145 

- - ,  The  Priority  of, — G.  B. 

Stevens,  *02  Apr.,  217 

- ,  The  Testimony  of, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’77  Jan.,  5 

- ,  The  Union  of  Divine  and 

Human  in, — L.  Schoeberlein,  ’73 
Oct.,  583 

- Do?  What  Would,— C.  E.  T.  T., 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  July,  404 

-  Witness  to  Himself  and  to 

Christianity, — A.  S.  Weber,  ’97 
Apr.,  169.  See  also  Christ 


Jews,  Catechisms  among  the, — H. 
Harbaugh,  ’61  Oct.,  579 

- ,  Eestoration  and  Conversion  of, 

The, — J.  S.  Foulk,  ’71  July,  386 
Jewish  Antagonism  to  Christ, — E. 

L.  Gerhart,  ’77  July,  394 
Job,  The  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
in, — T.  C.  Porter,  ’53  Jan.,  75 
- ,  The  Book  of, — E.  L.  Gerhart, 


’79  Apr.,  277 

- ,  Closing  Chapters 

of,- 

-T. 

Lewis,  ’60  July,  410 

- ,  Literary  Structure  of, 

F. 

A. 

Gast,  ’05  Jan.,  1 

Johannine  Interpretation 

of 

the 

Work  of  Christ,  The,— 

-W. 

C. 

Schaeffer,  ’ll  July,  309 

-  Theology  on  Eternal  Life, — 

W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’07  Oct.,  499 

John  the  Baptist’s  Faith,  Trial  and 
Confirmation  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’ 78 
Oct.,  629 

-  Ill :  5  Exegesis  of, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’90  July,  403 

- ,  Gospel  of,  Historical  Char¬ 
acter, — C.  E.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
’08  July,  396 

- , - ,  Peculiar  Attraction 

of, — Schaff,  Trans,  by  E.  V.  G., 
’51  Jan.,  52 

- , - ,  Studies  in  Chapter 

IX, — A.  G.  Pease,  ’77  Jan.,  74 

- ,  Life  and  Character  of, — P.  S., 

’50  Nov.,  585 

Jonah,  The  Book  of, — J.  B.  Kersch- 
ner,  ’71  Apr.,  303 

- and  the  Critics, — ed.,  ’97  July, 

373 

Jude  Verse  9,  Exegesis  of, — T.  E. 
Beck,  ’80  Apr.,  209 

Judgment,  The  General, — C.  Z. 
Weiser,  ’85  Apr.,  225 

-  of  Scriptures,  Spiritual  Mind 

Needed  for, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’ 78 
Jan.,  82 

Jurisprudence,  American, — W.  M. 
Franklin,  ’89  Oct.,  465 
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Subject  Titles. 


Justification,  Christ ’s  Satisfaction 
and, — F.  W.  Kremer,  ’82  Jan.,  151 
Justin  Martyr  and  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine, — C.  K.  Staudt,  *04  July, 
360 

Kaftan’s  (<Brauchen  Wir  ein  Neues 
Dogma?” — W.  M.  Eeily,  ’91  Jan., 
5 

Kalewala  and  Hiawatha, — T.  C.  Por¬ 
ter,  ’56  Apr.,  255 

Kantian  Antinomies,  The, — G.  N. 

Abbott,  ’76  Apr.,  291 
Kant ’s  System  of  Ethics,  Reflections 
on, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’85  Oct.,  423 
Kendig-Jacobs  Crime,  ed.,  ’00  Jan., 
138 

Key  to  Nature,  Analogy  of  Func¬ 
tion  the, — J.  Cooper,  ’04  Apr., 
236 

Kieffer,  John  Brainerd,  In  Memo- 
riam, — S.,  ’10  Oct.,  545 

- ,  M.,  Note  on  Death  of, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’88  Apr.,  169 
Kingdom,  The  Church  and  the, — C. 
Clever,  ’02  July,  343 

-  of  Darkness, — J.  B.  Rust,  ’95 

Jan.,  47 

-  -  God,  The, — a  Presbyter, 

’79  July,  458 

-  - - - and  the  Church, — 

ed.,  ’99  Oct.,  528 

-  -  Heaven  as  the  Kingdom 

of  Redemption, — J.  G.  Noss,  ’02 
Jan.,  19 

1  ‘  Kirche, '  ’  “  Gemeinde  ’  ’  and, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’67  Oct.,  592 
Kirwan’s  Letters, — J.  W.  Nevin, 
’49  May,  229 

Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia,  ’51  Nov.,  616 
Know  Christ,  How  We, — W.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’01  July,  289 
Knowledge,  Christian  Consciousness 
a  Source  of  Divine, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’88  Oct.,  405 

- ,  Faith  and, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’59 

Oct.,  556 


-  of  God, — J.  F.  Yornholt,  ’10 

Oct.,  483 

- ,  Idea  of  God  in  its  Bearing  on 

Human,  ’74  July,  463 

- ,  Scientific  vs.  Religious,  ed., — 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’07  Jan.,  107 
Kossuth  in  America, — Schaff,  Trans. 

by  T.  A.,  ’52  Jan.,  81 
Krauth ’s  Berkeley, — Theo.  Appel, 
’74  Jan.,  160 

-  Conservative  Reformation, — H. 

E.  Jacobs,  ’72  Jan.,  61 
Kvpws  in  the  New  Testament, — C.  C. 
Starbuck,  ’88  Oct.,  513 

Labor  Problem,  The, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
’86  July,  342 

Laboring  Classes,  The  Church  and 
the, — C.  Clever,  ’96  July,  318 
Laiety,  Church  Work  for  the, — D. 

B.  Lady,  ’90  Oct.,  467 
Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne, — 
J.  I.  Swander,  ’06  July,  351 
Land  of  Blessedness,  The, — J.  P. 
Lange,  Trans,  by  H.  Harbaugh, 
’54  Jan.,  136 

Landmarks,  A  Few  Words  for  the 
Old, — H.  Mandeville,  ’81  Apr., 
208 

Language,  The  American, — B. 
Mathews,  ’ll  July,  285 

- ,  Modern  Greek,  &  Popular 

Poetry, — A.  L.  Koeppen,  ’60 
Jan.,  1 

- ,  Mystery  of, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’88 

Oct.,  430 

- Question  At  Marshall  College, — 

L.  Harbaugh,  ’06  July,  448 

-  to  Unity  of  Human  Race, 

Testimony  of, — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’84 
Oct.,  460 

Languages  for  Medical  Students, — 
L.  H.  Steiner,  ’79  Jan.,  77 

-  Semitic,  Claims  of  the, — F.  A. 

Gast,  ’81  Jan.,  131 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion, — W.  T.  Harris,  ’80  Jan.,  104 


Subject  Titles. 
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Latin  Hymnology,  Mediaeval, — A.  R. 
Kremer,  '98  Apr.,  212 

-  Pronunciation, — W.  M.  N.,  ’52 

Mar.,  187 

-  Races,  The  Germanic  and, — 

Theo.  Appel,  ’72  Jan.,  5 
Law  as  a  Christian  Profession  The, 
— W.  H.  Keller,  ’05  Oct.,  474 

- ,  Ecclesiastical, — T.  J.  Hacker, 

’00  Oct.,  467 

- ,  Gospel  and, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 

*94  Jan.,  5 

-  of  History,  Conservative  Prog¬ 
ress  the, — J.  I.  Swander,  ’99  Jan., 
39;  ’99  Apr.,  190 

- ,  St.  Paul’s  Seeming  Abolition 

of, — T.  W.  Chambers,  ’95  Oct., 
418 

Lawful  Authority,  Subjection  to, — 
N.  H.  Loose,  ’80  Jan.,  92 
Laws  in  Israel,  Prohibitory  Food, — 
I.  H.  DeLong,  ’07  Apr.,  222 
Lay-Baptism,  The  Validity  of, — S. 
H.  Giesy,  ’68  Oct.,  506 

-  Element  in  Missions,  The,  S. 

M.  Zweimer,  ’90  Jan.,  105 

-  Work  and  How  to  Secure  it, — 

C.  Clever,  ’93  July,  350 
Laying  a  Corner-Stone,  Service  for, 
—  ’56  Apr.,  308 

-  on  of  Hands, — D.  Gans,  ’58 

Jan.,  83 

- ,  Scriptural  Tes¬ 
timony  to, — P.  S.  Davis,  ’71  Oct., 
572 

Layman,  The  Faith  of  a, — W.  D. 

Happel,  ’08  July,  384 
Layman’s  "Work  for  Christ,  The, — 
H.  H.  Ranck,  ’04  July,  392 
Leader  Gone — G.  B.  Stevens, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Oct.,  538 
Learning  vs.  Education, — ed.,  J.  S. 
S.,  ’08  Apr.,  272 

Leaven,  The  Parable  of  the, — A. 

Nevin,  ’55  Oct.,  485 
Lebanon,  Damascus  and, — A.  L. 
Koeppen,  ’55  Oct.,  513 


Lectionaria,  and  Breviary,  Old, — E. 

E.  H.,  ’75  Jan.,  52;  ’75  Apr.,  291 
Leo  XIII  and  the  Papacy,  ed., — G. 

W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  568 
Lessing  and  Christianity, — J.  S. 

Stahr,  ’80  Jan.,  127 
Lessons  from  First  Century  of  Na¬ 
tional  Existence, — L.  H.  Steiner, 
’75  Oct.,  530 

Leviathan  of  the  Book  of  Job,  The, 
— T.  C.  Porter,  ’53  Jan.,  75 
Liberty,  Calvin  and  Civil, — A.  V. 
Hiester,  ’09  Apr.,  262 

- ,  Calvinism  and,  ed.,  ’98  Oct., 

555 

- ,  History  of  Civil, — A.  K.  Syes- 

ter,  ’53  July,  446 

-  in  Penna.,  Religious, — A.  V. 

Hiester,  ’05  Jan.,  81 ;  ’05  Apr., 
215 

- ,  Reformed  Church  and  Polit¬ 
ical, — H.  W.  Super,  ’79  Oct.,  604 
Library  Progress  in  19th  Century, 
— S.  H.  Ranck,  ’01  Apr.,  194 
Liebner’s  Christology, — J.  W.  N., 
’ol  Jan.,  5d 

Life,  According  to  Science  &  Re¬ 
ligion, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
’05  July,  378 

-  Beyond  the  Grave, — C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’78  Apr.,  192 

-  of  the  Christian,  Inner, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’57  July,  435 

- ,  Christianity  a, — A.  M.  Schmidt, 

’92  July,  407 

- ,  Discipline,  Death,  Destiny, — A. 

Traver,  ’81  Oct.,  586 

- and  Eternal  Death,  Eternal, — 

C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’86  Apr.,  238 

- ,  Greek  Conception  of, — J.  B. 

Kieffer,  ’05  Oct.,  446 

- ,  Hebrew  Conception  of, — F.  A. 

Gast,  ’05  Oct.,  456 

-  and  Immortality, — A.  A.  Pfan- 

stiehl,  ’83  Oct.,  506;  ’84  Apr.,  258 

- ,  The  Light  of, — T.  T.  Munger, 

—  ’89  July,  313 
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Subject  Titles. 


Life,  The  Means  of, — W.  E.  Krebs, 
'78  Apr.,  292 

- ,  The  Origin  of, — R.  C.  Schiedt, 

'98  Oct.,  433 

- ,  The  Warfare  of, — T.  G.  Apple, 

'79  July,  422 

- ,  The  Way  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  '82 

July,  447 

-  in  the  Worlds  that  we  Live  in, 

— R.  E.  Wright,  '78  July,  425 

- Worth  Living?  Is, — C.  Clever, 

'80  July,  357 

Light  of  the  Holy  Scripture, — E.  V. 
Gerhart,  '86  Apr.,  207;  '86  July, 
285 

- ,  The  Inner, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  '06  Jan.,  99 

-  of  Life,  The, — T.  T.  Munger, 

'89  July,  313 

Likeness,  Image  and, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 
'69  Oct.,  535 

Limit  of  Probation, — W.  Rupp,  '86 
Oct.,  518 

- - -  Reviewed, — N.  S. 

Strassburger,  '87  July,  317 

Limitations  of  the  Scientific  Method, 
A  Reply, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  '00  Apr., 
164 

Linguistic  Problem  in  Japan,  The, — 
C.  Noss,  '04  July,  345 

Linguistics,  Theology  of, — A.  B.  C-, 
'52  May,  231 

Link,  The  Missing, — R.  K.  Buehrle, 
'82  Jan.,  69 

Lischy,  Jacob, — H.  Harbaugh,  '56 
Oct.,  524 

- ,  - ,  Diary  of, — W.  J.  Hinke, 

'07  Jan.,  74 

- , - ,  Rept.  to  Bishop  Spangen- 

berg, — W.  J.  Hinke,  '05  Oct.,  517 ; 
'06  Jan.,  85 

Lesley  Controversy, — J.  W.  N.,  '49 
Nov.,  603 

Literalism  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Christ,— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
'07  Apr.,  241 


Literary  Activity  of  Romans,  The, — 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  '76  July,  374 

-  Institutions,  Beginnings  of 

Our, — F.  K.  Levan,  '83  July,  380; 
'83  Oct.,  518 

-  Societies.  See  F.  &  M.  College 

-  Structure  of  Job, — F.  A.  Gast, 

'05  Jan.,  1 

Literature  in  America,  The  Pioneers 
of  German, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  '78 
July,  371 

- ,  The  Bible  in  Recent, — C.  R.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '05  July,  368 

- ,  English, — Theo.  Appel,  '95 

Oct.,  487 

- ,  - -,  The  Study  of, — G.  F. 

Mull,  '89  Oct.,  516 

- of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, — 

H.  Harbaugh,  '60  Oct.,  601 

- ,  National, — F.  K.  Levan,  '67 

Oct.,  564 

-  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Colonial, 

— J.  H.  Dubbs,  '75  Oct.,  556 

- ,  Thinking,  Thought, — A. 

Traver,  '81  Jan.,  115 
Liturgic  Theory  of  Prayer, — a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Clergyman,  '56  July,  317 
Liturgical  Contributions,  Advent,  '56 
July,  415 

- ,  Ascension  Day,  '56  July, 

430 

-  - ,  Baptismal  Service,  '54 

Apr.,  187 

- - - ,  Adult,  '54 

Apr.,  194 

- - ,  -  - ,  Infant,  '54 

Apr.,  187 

- ,  Burial  of  the  Dead,  '55 

July,  462 

- ,  Christmas,  '56  July,  416 

-  - ,  Confirmation  Formula, 

'54  Oct.,  554 

- ,  Consecration  of  a  Church, 

'56  Jan.,  152 

- ,  Cornerstone  Laying,  '54 

Apr.,  203;  '56  Apr.,  308 
- ,  Easter  Day,  '56  July,  428 


Subject  Titles. 
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Liturgical  Contributions,  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  *56  July,  423 

-  - ,  Holy  Communion,  ’54 

Oct.,  564 

-  - ,  Marriage  Service,  ’54 

Apr.,  200 

- ,  New  Year,  ’56  July,  419 

-  - ,  Prayer  of  Memorial, — 

J.  F.  DeLong,  ’97  Oct.,  504 

- ,  Preparatory  Service, — H. 

Wissler,  ’71  Oct.,  563;  ’54  Oct., 
559 

-  - ,  Regular  Service,  First 

Form,  *54  July,  355 

- , - ,  Second  Form, 

’54  July,  363 

- , - ,  Third  Form, 

’54  July,  391 

- , - ,  Fourth  Form, 

>54  July,  396 

- ,  Whitsunday,  ’56  July,  434 

-  Culture,  Thoughts  on, — A.  E. 

Kremer,  ’94  Apr.,  154 

-  Movement, — N.,  ’49  Nov.,  608 

-  -  In  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Churches, — C.  P.  Krauth, 
’69  Oct.,  599 

- -  in  Scottish  Church, — W. 

F.  Faber,  ’91  Oct.,  489 

-  Tendencies  of  the  Times, — a 

Layman,  ’59  Oct.,  506 

- Worship, — J.  S.  Kessler,  Trans. 

by  C.  V.  Mays,  ’61  July,  401 
Liturgy 

- Book  of  Common  Worship,  ed., 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’06  July,  415 
-  Confession  of  Sin  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice, — J.  F.  DeLong,  ’98  Oct.,  531 

- Lord’s  Supper,  First, — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’57  Oct.,  594 

- The  New, — P.  Schaff,  ’58  Apr., 

199 

-  - ,  Theology  of, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’67  Jan.,  23 

-  Old  Palatinate  of  1563, — J.  H. 

A.  B.,  ’50  Jan.,  81;  ’50  May,  265; 
’51  Mar.,  97 


-  Prayer  of  Memorial  in  the 

Communion  Service,  The, — J.  F. 
DeLong,  ’97  Oct.,  504 

- For  Reformed  Church  in  U.  S., 

(Bk.  Notice),  ’58  Jan.,  165 

- The  Western, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’71 

Jan.,  92 

Longfellow,  The  Poetry  of, — C.  E. 

Wagner,  ’07  July,  330 
Longfellow’s  Poetry,  The  Ethical 
Character  of,  J.  Max  Hark,  ’84 
July,  392 

Lord,  The  Coming  of  the, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’80  Apr.,  165 
- ,  The  Glory  of, — W.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  ’08  Apr.,  193 

- ,  The  Life  of,  In  Fourth  Gospel, 

— C.  VanderVeen,  ’82  Jan.,  46 
Lord’s  Day  and  Lord  of  the  Day, 
The, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’88  Jan.,  105 

- ,  The  Observance  of  the, — 

J.  W.  Love,  ’96  Oct.,  490 

-  Portion,  Plea  for  the, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’58  Oct.,  634 

-  Prayer  The, — S.  N.  Callender, 

’79  Apr.,  231 

-  - ,  Christian  Ministry  in 

Light  of  the, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’85 
July,  334 

- ,  Seventh  Petition, — J.  B. 

Rust,  ’95  Jan.,  47 

-  Supper, — A.  Thysius,  Trans. 

by  I.  S.  Demund,  ’58  Jan.,  103 

- ,  Calvin’s  Doctrine, — A.  S. 

Weber,  ’09  Apr.,  209 
- ,  Doctrine  of  in  New  Tes¬ 
tament, — C.  P.  Krauth,  ’70  Apr., 
165 

- - ,  -  -  Reformed 

Church,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Sept.,  421 

- ,  First  Liturgy, — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’57  Oct.,  594 

-  - ,  Lutheranism  and  the 

Real  Presence,  J.  W.  Santee,  ’95 
Apr.,  195 

Lordship  Of  Jesus,  The, — A.  C.  Mc- 
Giffert,  ’06  July,  285 
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Subject  Titles . 


Lost  Books  and  Becords  Quoted  in 
New  Testament, — A.  S.  Zerbe,  ’08 
Apr.,  145 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Prose  of, — C. 

H.  Lerch,  ’98  Oct.,  525 
Luther’s  Translation  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment, — C.  P.  Krauth,  ’69  Apr., 
180 

Lutheran  Church,  Church  Question 
iii, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’76  July,  389 

-  Confession, — J.  W.  N.,  ’49 

Sept.,  468 

-  Doctrine  of  Lord’s  Supper, — 

C.  P.  Krauth,  ’70  Apr.,  165 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  Re¬ 
formed  Church  Relation  to, — T.  C. 
Porter,  ’53  Apr.,  181 

- ,  The  Distinguishing  Doctrine 

of,  ed.,  ’02  Jan.,  100 

-  and  the  Real  Presence, — J.  W. 

Santee,  ’95  Apr.,  195 

Maccabean  Psalms, — W.  G.  Seiple, 
’06  Apr.,  191 

Mahanaim  Dance  of,  Analysis, — H. 

P.  Laird,  ’88  Jan.,  5 
Mahon’s  Logic, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’58 
July,  475 

Melanchthon,  The  Teacher,  ed., —  ’97 
Apr.,  243 

Man  and  the  Cosmos, — Theo.  Appel, 
’67  Apr.,  278 

- ,  Evolution  of, — H.  King,  ’03 

Jan.,  69 

- ,  The  Fourfold  Culture  of, — C. 

Z.  Weiser,  ’71  July,  343 

- ,  The  Genesis  or  Creation  of, — 

C.  Thomas,  ’01  Oct.,  487 
- ,  God  Nature  and, — Theo.  Ap¬ 
pel,  ’80  Apr.,  263 

- ,  Influence  of  Christological 

Principle  on  Doctrine  of, — W. 
Rupp,  ’91  Jan.,  46 

- in  the  Light  of  the  Divine  Idea, 

— S.  H  Giesy,  ’67  Oct.,  528 

-  to  Nature,  The  Relation  of, — 

J.  W.  N.,  ’52  Jan.,  67 


-  -  -  and  God,  Relation, 

— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’74  Oct.,  624; 
’76  Apr.,  267 

- ,  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of 

Spirit  of, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’79  July, 
391 

-  and  the  Son  of  Man, — D. 

Lantz,  ’81  Jan.,  62 

- ,  The  True  Conversion  of,  ’77 

July,  452 

- ,  The  Wonderful  Nature  of, — 

J.  W.  Nevin,  ’59  July,  317 
Man’s  Abnormal  Condition,  Correc¬ 
tion  of, — J.  M.  Mullan,  ’05  July, 
337 

- Knowledge  of  God,  Jesus  Con¬ 
tribution  to,  C.  R.  T.  T., — A.  S. 
Weber,  ’ll  Jan.,  99 

-  Relation  to  Nature  and  the 

Supernatural, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’74 
Jan.,  64 

-  -  -  the  Pre-existent 

Power, — H.  P.  Laird,  ’74  Oct., 
520 

- Subjective  Religious  History, — 

A.  Traver,  ’82  Jan.,  77 

-  True  Destiny, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’53  Oct.,  492 

Manitoes,  My  Wanderings  Among, 
— A.  L.  Koeppen,  ’59  Apr.,  149 
Mansel ’s  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’60 
Apr.,  294 

Markham,  Edwin,  The  Poet  of  De¬ 
mocracy,  E.  S.  Bromer,  ’ll  Apr., 
165 

Marriage  and  its  Abuses, — S.  N. 
Callender,  ’84  Oct.,  517 

-  -  Divorce, — C.  Cort,  ’01 

Apr.,  221 

- _J.  w.  Santee,  ’07 

Jan.,  43 

Marshall  College 

Alumni  Association,  Our, — G. 

B.  Russell,  ’61  Jan.,  134 
Education,  Rauch  on, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’58  July,  443 


Subject  Titles. 
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Marshall  College — continued 

First  President, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 
’03  Apr.,  145 

Goethean  Literary  Society  Ad¬ 
dress, — F.  A.  Rauch,  Edited 
by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’60  July, 
329 

Language  Question  at, — L.  Har- 
baugh,  ’06  Oct.,  448 
Rauch,  Eulogy  of, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’59  July,  442 

- , Under, — Theo.  Appel,  ’ 87 

Oct.,  518 

See  F.  &  M.  College 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  and  John  Bar- 
tram,  Memorial, — T.  C.  P.,  ’50 
Mar.,  196 

- ,  John,  Chief  Justice  and  Work, 

— R.  W.  Hughes,  ’87  Oct.,  428 
Martensen  on  Catholicism  and  Prot¬ 
estantism, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’76 
Apr.,  182 

Marvelous  in  Modern  Times,  The, — 
L.  H.  Steiner,  ’61  Jan.,  33 
Mary  Weeping  at  the  Sepulchre, — 
F.  A.  Rauch,  ’56  Apr.,  221 
Masses  and  the  Church,  The,  ed.,  ’97 
Jan.,  127 

Master  of  the  Situation, — S.  W. 

Reigart,  ’94  Oct.,  458 
Material  Basis  of  Inheritance  and 
Evil, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’97  Jan., 
103;  >97  July,  269 

-  Element  in  Christianity,  C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Apr.,  225 

-  Universe,  The  End  of  the, — 

J.  Cooper,  ’03  Oct.,  536 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astron¬ 
omy  at  F.  &  M.  College, — J.  E'. 
Kershner,  ’03  Apr.,  188 

- ,  A  Plea  for, — Theo.  Appel,  ’58 

July,  455 

Matter,  Mind  and, — Theo.  Appel, 
’74  Jan.,  160 

-  and  Spirit, — W.  E.  Krebs,  ’98 

July,  311 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison, — W.  F. 
Faber,  *90  July,  281 


Mayer,  Dr.  Lewis,  Life  of, — E.  H., 
’51  May,  275 

Mayer’s  Church  History, — E.  Heiner, 
’51  July,  398 

Means  of  Grace  and  Religious  Or¬ 
ganizations, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’94 
Apr.,  196 

- Life,— W.  E.  Krebs,  ’78 

Apr.,  292 

Mediaeval  Latin  Hymnology, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’98  Apr.,  212 
Mediation,  The  Eternal  and  Uni¬ 
versal, — W.  Rupp,  ’93  Jan.,  71 
Medical  Students,  Languages  for, — 
L.  H.  Steiner,  ’79  Jan.,  77 
Meditation,  Priestly, — G.  B.  Russell, 
’69  Oct.,  552 

Melanchthon  and  the  Present, — T. 
A.,  ’50  July,  325 

- the  Teacher  of  all  the  Churches, 

ed.,  ’97  Apr.,  273 

- ,  Theology  of, — P.  Schaflf,  ’87 

July,  294 

Melchizedek  in  the  History  of  Re¬ 
demption, — T.  R.  Beck,  ’85  Jan., 
47 

Membership  in  the  Church?,  What 
Constitutes, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’76 
July,  325 

Memorial  Service, —  ’87  Jan.,  5 
Mercersburg  Classis, — N.,  ’49  July, 
379 

-  Review,  Schleiermacher  and, — 

W.  M.  Reily,  ’71  Apr.,  165 

-  Theology, —  ’75  Jan.,  158 

Merit  in  History  of  Theology, — W. 

Rupp,  ’97  Oct.,  444 
Messiah,  Was  he  to  be  Divine? — 
D.  YanPelt,  ’82  Apr.,  232 
Messianic  Prophesy  and  its  Fulfill¬ 
ment, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’91  Oct.,  498 
Metempsychosis, — J.  W.  Pontious, 
’81  Oct.,  625 

Method  in  Modern  Church  History, 
The  Study  of,  ’73  July,  431 

-  of  Pestalozzi,  Doctrine  and, — 

N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’98  July,  334 
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Subject  Titles. 


Middle  Ages,  The  Church  in  the, — 
G.  B.  Eussel,  ’53  Jan.,  50 

-  - ,  The  Closing  Century  of 

the, — D.  S.  Schaff,  ’05  Jan.,  39 

- ,  Demonology  and  the  Dark 

Arts  in  the, — D.  S.  Schaff,  *02 
Apr.,  156 

- ,  Institutions  of  Learning 

in, — P.  Schaff,  ’93  Apr.,  205 

- ,  The  Monasticism  of, — D. 

S.  Schaff,  ’03  Jan.,  92 

-  - ,  Scholastic  and  Mystic 

Theology  in  the, — P.  Schaff,  ’93 
July,  336 

Middlespring  Church,  (Poem), — W. 

M.  Nevin,  ’76  Oct.,  590 
Miller,  Hugh, — J.  Clark,  ’57  Apr., 
286 

- ,  As  a  Geologist, — J.  Clark, 

’57  Oct.,  601 

Miniature  Painting, — W.  M.  Nevin, 
’49  May,  222 

Mind  and  Matter, — Theo.  Appel,  ’74 
Jan.,  160 

Minister,  Christian, — A.  A.  Pfan- 
stiehl,  ’85  Jan.,  56 
- a  Public  Man,  The, — S.  N.  Cal¬ 
lender,  ’68  July,  383 

- ,  The  Spiritual  Self -Culture  of, 

— C.  B.  Schneder,  ’09  Oct.,  549 

- for  To-Day,  A, — C.  T.  Thwing, 

’10  July,  315 

Minister ’s  Attitude  Toward  New 
Issues,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
’10  Apr.,  237 

-  Life,  The  Necessity  and  Func¬ 
tion  of  Suffering  in  a, — W.  F. 
Heil,  ’ll  July,  296 

-  Power  of  Forgiving  Sin, — W. 

Rupp,  ’96  Jan.,  65 
Ministerial  Office,  The  Moral  Dig¬ 
nity  of, — S.  R.  Fisher,  ’55  July, 
407 

Ministers,  For  the  Consideration  of, 
— A.  E.  Truxal,  ’06  Apr.,  208 

- ,  Scarcity  of, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’06 

July,  393 


Ministry  Adapted  to  the  Times,  The, 
— D.  Gans,  ’70  July,  402 

-  from  Atonement  Stand-point, 

—  ’72  Apr.,  212 

- ,  Boardman  on, — H.  Harbaugh, 

’56  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Christian, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’55 

Jan.,  68 

- ,  - , — A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  ’85 

Jan.,  56 

- ,  A  Devout,— E.  V.  G.,  ’52 

July,  399 

- ,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the 

Work  of  the, — F.  R.  Brown,  ’99 
Oct.,  433 

- ,  Modern  Pedagogy  and, — W. 

W.  Deatrick,  ’06  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Perils  of,— J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’75 

Jan.,  63 

- ,  The  Priestly  Element  in  the, — 

G.  L.  Staley,  ’71  Jan.,  114 

- ,  Qualifications  for, — S.  R. 

Fisher,  ’54  July,  423 

- , - a  Successful, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’87  Jan.,  33 

- ,  Self -Culture  in  the, — H.  Mos- 

ser,  ’00  Apr.,  219 

-  for  the  Times, — C.  Clever,  ’99 

July,  321 

-  of  To-day,  Requirements  of, — 

A.  E.  Dahlman,  ’89  Apr.,  219 
- ,  The  Vocation  of, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’85  July,  334 
Miracle,  Christ ’s  Person  a, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’08  Apr.,  240 
- ,  Religion  and,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  ’10  Apr.,  241 
Miracles, — C.  G.  Twombly,  ’10  Apr., 

170 

-  of  Our  Lord,  Notes  on, — R.  C. 

Trench,  J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Nov.,  573 

-  and  Personality  of  Christ, — E'. 

Y.  Gerhart,  ’92  Apr.,  147 

-  and  a  Scientific  Counterpart, — 

J.  Cooper,  ’00  July,  302 
Miraculous,  Discernment  of,  C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’10  Apr.,  246 


Subject  Titles. 
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Missing  Link,  The, — R.  K.  Buehrle, 
’82  Jan.,  69 

Mission  of  the  Church,  Growth  and, 
— G.  W.  Williard,  ’53  Oct.,  600 

- ?  Is  the  Church  Loyal  to  its, — 

S.  Z.  Beam,  ’10  Oct.,  469 

-  as  a  Denomination,  Our, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’89  July,  283 

-  House,  Dedication  Address, — 

A.  E.  Dahlman,  ’89  Apr.,  219 
MISSIONS 

- ,  F.  Brangle,  ’82  Jan.,  63 

Africa,  Prospects  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in,  *60  Oct.,  626 
China,  The  Task  of  Christianity 
in, — J.  F.  Bucher,  ’ll  July, 
324 

Christianity  in  Old  Japan, — T. 

R.  Beck,  ’94  July,  409 
in  the  Church, — A.  A.  Pfan- 
stiehl,  ’82  Oct.,  629 
as  a  Civilizing  Influence, — J. 

W.  Appel,  ’02  July,  358 
European  Rule  in  the  Orient, — 
I.  E.  Graeff,  ’78  Jan.,  130 
Foreign, — T.  S.  Johnston,  ’78 
Apr.,  275 

Japan  and  the  Outside  World, 
— F.  L.  Hawks,  ’79  Jan.,  48 
Japanese  Buddhism, — D.  B. 
Schneder,  ’98  Oct.,  483 

- Prophets,  ed., — C.  Noss, 

’05  Apr.,  264 

Lay  Element  in, — S.  M.  Zwemer, 
’90  Jan.,  105 

Linguistic  Problem  in  Japan, 
The,— C.  Noss,  ’04  July,  345 
Missionary  Motive,  The,  ed., — 
G.  W.  Richards,  ’ll  Jan.,  113 

-  Problem  in  Japan, — D.  B. 

Schneder,  ’99  Jan.,  70 

- ,  Theology  and  the,  C. 

R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’08 
July,  401 

-  Situation  in  Japan, — J.  P. 

Moore,  ’02  July,  327 
Motive  of  Missionary  Effort,  C. 


R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’08 
Jan.,  90 

Obligation  to  Make  Disciples  of 
all  Nations, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 
’85  Apr.,  244 

of  Reformed  Church  in  the  U. 

S. , — A.  B.  Koplin,  ’81  July, 
325 

Religious  Thought  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Japan, — H.  K.  Miller, 
’10  Jan.,  63 

Samaria  and  Modern  Missions, 
— H.  K.  Miller,  ’08  Jan.,  66 
Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
ed., — C.  Noss,  ’06  Apr.,  244 
Success  of  Foreign, — D.  B. 

Lady,  ’88  Jan.,  57 
What  of  the  Future? — I.  E. 
Graeff,  ’85  Oct.,  492 
Modern  Civilization, — J.  W.  Nevin, 
’51  Mar.,  165 

- Greek  Language  &  Popular 

Poetry,  A.  L.  Kceppen,  ’60  Jan., 

1 

- Growth,  Toleration  as  a, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’79  Jan.,  86 

-  Morals,  Apostolic  and, — G.  W. 

Richards,  ’10  Oct.,  514 

- Philosophy,  ’74  Jan.,  78 

-  Prophet  and  His  Bible,  The, — 

G.  A.  Schwedes,  ’99  Oct.,  447 

-  Revivals, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’77 

Jan.,  34 

-  Skepticism, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’74 

Apr.,  313 

- Thought,  The  Drift  of, — S.  N. 

Callender,  ’83  July,  277 
Modernism,  ed., — G.  W.  R.,  ’08  Jan., 
120 

Modernizing  Christianity, — M.  G. 

Hansen,  ’95  July,  351 
Mohammedan  Monotheism., — S.  M. 

Zwemer,  ’02  July,  310 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity, — 
Z.  Test,  ’61  Oct.,  565 
Monasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages, — 
D.  S.  Schaff,  ’03  Jan.,  92 
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Subject  Titles. 


Monotheism,  Mohammedan, — S.  M. 

Zwemer,  ’02  July,  310 
Moral  Character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
The  — P.  Schaff,  ’61  July,  321 

* -  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  ’84  July,  277 
- -  Difficulties  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment, — A.  J.  Heller,  ’94  Apr.,  225 

- ,  Essence  and  Extent  of  the,  ed., 

’01  July,  371 

- Ideals  of  Christianity,  C.  E.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Oct.,  541 

-  Nature  of  Man, — C.  E.  Lane, 

>83  Apr.,  198 

-  Obligation,  The  Ground  of, — 

S.  Z.  Beam,  ’87  Apr.,  158 

- Order  of  Sex,— J.  W.  N.,  >50 

Nov.,  549 

-  Philosopher,  Cicero  as  a, — A. 

E.  Kremer,  *82  July,  432 

-  Quality  of  Conscious  Error, 

The, — J.  W.  Youmans,  ’55  Apr., 
273 

-  Value  of  College  Work, — J.  E. 

Kerschner,  HO  Oct.,  429 
Morality  in  the  Public  Schools, — G. 

F.  Mull,  ’83  Oct.,  467 

-  of  Eomans  and  of  To-day, — 

G.  F.  Mull,  ’87  July,  273 
Morell ’s  Philosophy  of  Eeligion, — 

J.  W.  N.,  ’49  July,  400 
Morals  of  Apostolic  and  Modern 
Congregations, — G.  W.  Eichards, 
’10  Oct.,  514 

- ,  The  Physical  Basis  of, — E.  C. 

Schiedt,  ’07  Apr.,  162 
Morea,  Sparta  and  the,  During  the 
Crusades,  A.  L.  Kceppen,  ’57 
July,  402 

Mosaic  and  Christian  Economy, — A. 

Eahn,  ’71  Oct.,  607 
Mother  Church  in  Germany,  German 
Churches  in  U.  S.  and  the, — P. 
Schaff,  Trans,  by  T.  C.  Porter, 
’55  Jan.,  136 

Motto,  Our,  ed.,  ’98  July,  377 
Mount  Lebanon,  Damascus  and, — A. 
L.  Kceppen,  ’55  Oct.,  513 


Mount  of  Olives,  A  Day  on, —  ’82 
Oct.,  563 

- ,  Sermon  on,  Study, — C.  E. 

Creitz,  ’00  Jan.,  90 
Munich,  Dollinger’s  Eeply  to  Bishop 
of, — Trans,  by  J.  S.  Stahr,  ’73 
Apr.,  199 

Miinsterberg  on  Paladino, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  ’10  July,  337 
Murdock  on  Eauch’s  Psychology, — 
E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’56  Apr.,  235 
Music  of  the  Old  Testament, — J.  B. 

Eust,  ’91  Apr.,  169 
Music  in  Worship,  Hymnology  and, 
— J.  M.  Schick,  ’92  Oct.,  504 
Mysteries,  Christian  Worship  and 
Greek, — H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’10  Apr., 
145 

Mystery  of  Iniquity,  The, — D.  H. 
Eiddle,  ’70  July,  450 

- ,  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  a, — D. 

H.  Eiddle,  ’69  Apr.,  277 
Mystic  Theology  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
— P.  Schaff,  ’93  July,  336 

-  Weaver,  (Poem), — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’59  July,  378 
Mystical  and  the  Ethical,  The, — C. 
Noss,  ’08  Jan.,  1 

-  Union,  The  Sacramental  and 

Experimental  in  the, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’76  Jan.,  82 

Myth  of  Steam  (Poem), — E.  Geibel, 
Trans,  by  J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’81  Apr., 
321 

Name,  Significance  of  the  Christian, 
— P.  Schaff,  Trans,  by  J.  W.  N., 
’51  Nov.,  593 

National  Christianity  and  the  Amer- 
rican  Church, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’86 
Jan.,  5 

- - and  Church  Union, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’86  Jan.,  5 
-  Language  in  the  College  Cur¬ 
riculum,  The, — S.  V.  Euby,  ’93 
Apr.,  282 

-  Literature, — F.  K.  Levan,  ’67 

Oct.,  564 


Subject  Titles . 
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National  Prosperity,  Conditions  of, 
— J.  S.  Stahr,  ’97  Jan.,  52 

-  Question,  The, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 

>61  July,  475 

-  Religion,  Our, — J.  H.  A.  B., 

’51  July,  305 

Nationality,  American, — P.  Schaff, 
’56  Oct.,  501 

“Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  ” — M.  Kieffer,  *88  Apr., 
169 

-  Philosophy,  Results  and  Aims 

of, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’89  Apr.,  236 

-  Science  as  a  Post-Graduate 

Study, — S.  H.  Guilford,  ’87  July, 
371 

-  Sciences  and  Intellectual  Life, 

— R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’01  Jan.,  88 ;  ’01 
Apr.,  145;  ’01  July,  351 

- Then  and  Now  (at  F.  & 

M.  College),— R.  C.  Schiedt,  >03 
Apr.,  196 

- and  the  Spiritual,  The, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’80  July,  399 

-  -  Supernatural, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’59  Apr.,  176 

- World,  Fall  and  the, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’60  Oct.,  505 

-  - ,  Mystery  of  Evil  in, — S. 

Z.  Beam,  *92  July,  378 
Naturalists  and  Supernaturalists, — 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '10 
Apr.,  249 

Naturalness  of  Christianity,  The, — 
J.  W.  Steinmetz,  ’ 73  Jan.,  44 
Nature,  Analogy  of  Function  the 
Key  to, — J.  Cooper,  *04  Apr.,  236 

- ?  Did  Christ  Suffer  in  His 

Divine, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’92  Apr.,  173 

- and  God,  Man  and  His  Relation 

to, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’74  Oct.,  624; 
’76  Apr.,  267 

- and  Grace, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’72 

Oct.,  485 

- ,  The  Conflict  of  the 

Ages, — D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’ 75  Apr., 
297 


-  -  - ,  Water  in, — D.  B. 

Lady,  ’89  Jan.,  71 

-  -  History, — J.  Hofmann, 

HO  July,  324 

- Man,  J.  W.  N.,  ’52  Jan., 

67 

- ,  God, — Theo.  Appel, 

’80  Apr.,  263 

-  an  Organized  System, — J. 

Cooper,  ’01  Jan.,  1 

-  of  the  Soul,  The, — A.  Traver, 

'78  July,  460 

- ,  and  the  Supernatural,  Evangel 

of, — I.  E.  Graeff,  *81  Oct.,  559 
-  -  -  - ,  Man’s  Rela¬ 
tion, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’74  Jan.,  64 

- ,  Vicarious  Suffering  the  Order 

of, — J.  Cooper,  ’99  Apr.,  202 
Neander  as  a  Church  Historian, — 
P.  S.,  ’52  Nov.,  564 

- ,  Recollections  of, — P.  S.,  ’51 

Jan.,  73 

Nebuchadrezzar  I  from  Nippur, 
Boundary  Stone,  Reply, — W.  J. 
Hinke,  ’09  July,  402 
Nestorian  Controversy, — O.  E.  Ac- 
cola,  ’90  Apr.,  194;  ’90  July,  299 
Nevin,  Dr.  (J.  W.),  and  His  An¬ 
tagonists, — J.  H.  A.  Bomberger, 
’53  Jan.,  89 ;  ’53  Apr.,  145 

- ,  and  the  Bible, — A. 

R.  Kremer,  ’03  Oct.,  487 

-  -  - ,  on  Cyprian, — A. 

Yarien,  ’53  Oct.,  555 

-  -  ,  His  Godliness, — E. 

Y.  Gerhart,  ’87  Jan.,  13 

- ,  Funeral  Address, — 

H.  Mosser,  ’87  Jan.,  8 

-  -  - ,  Life  of,  Chapter 

from, — Theo.  Appel,  ’89  July,  329 

-  -  - ,  Memorial  Service, 

’87  Jan.,  5.  See  also  F.  &  M. 
College 

New  Birth,  The, — C.  S.  Gerhard, 
’91  Jan.,  76 

- - ,  The  Second  Adam  and 

the, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’68  Jan.,  45 
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Subject  Titles , 


New  Content  on  an  Old  Battlefield, 
A,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  >10 
Jan.,  83 

-  Creation  in  Christ, — J.  W.  N., 

’50  Jan.,  1 

-  England,  Early  Religious  His¬ 
tory  of, — J.  A.  Faulkner,  ’93  Oct., 
510 

-  Issues,  Minister ’s  Attitude 

Toward,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
J10  Apr.,  237 

- ,  The  Old  and  the, — W.  E. 

Krebs,  ’ 72  Oct.,  510 

-  Psychology,  The  Development 

of  the, — A.  S.  Weber,  ’96  Oct.,  454 

-  - ,  Pedagogic  Applications 

of  the, — W.  W.  Deatrick,  HI 
Jan.,  58 

-  Testament,  The  Church  of  the, 

— A.  E.  Truxal,  ’99  Jan.,  1 

-  -  Church,  Birth-day  of, — 

C.  Cort,  '99  Apr.,  227 

-  - ,  Divorce  in, — T.  W. 

Chambers,  ’95  Jan.,  39 

-  -  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 

Supper, — C.  P.  Krauth,  ’70  Apr., 
165 

- Giving  vs.  Old  Testament 

Tithing, — S.  Ream,  ’01  Apr.,  204 

-  - ,  Harnack’s  Chronology, 

ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  110 

- ,  Historic  Origin  of  the, — 

T.  G.  Apple,  ’90  Oct.,  429 

- ,  ictipios  in, — C.  C.  Starbuck, 

’88  Oct.,  513 

-  - ,  Luther’s  Translation  of 

the, — C.  P.  Krauth,  ’69  Apr.,  180 

-  -  Portrait  of  Jesus, — P. 

Vollmer,  HO  Jan.,  28 

-  - ,  Relation  of  Old  to, — J. 

M.  Titzel,  ’69  Jan.,  48 

-  - ,  The  Religion  of  the, — 

W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’05  Oct.,  489 
-  -  Scriptures,  Historic  Ori¬ 
gin  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’90  Oct.,  429 

-  -  Study,  Semitics  for, — I. 

H.  DeLong,  ’06  Oct.,  495 


-  Themes  for  the  Protestant 

Clergy, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’53  Oct., 
577 

-  Theology,  ed., — G.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  ’07  July,  414 

- ,  Reformed  Church  and, — 

J.  C.  Bowman,  ’97  Apr.,  141 
Newman,  John  Henry, — W.  F. 

Faber,  ’90  Oct.,  487 
Nietzsche,  Haeckel  and, — R.  C. 
Schiedt,  ’08  Jan.,  29;  ’08  Apr., 
213 

Nisbet,  Dr.  Chas.,  Biographical 
Notices  of,  ’49  Sept.,  453 
Nitzsch’s  Protestant  Thesis, — Theo. 

Appel,  ’79  Apr.,  336 
Nominalism  and  Realism, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’69  Apr.,  165 
Non-Churchman  on  the  Church, — A. 

C.  Dieffenbach,  ’03  Jan.,  84 
Non-Episcopal  and  Episcopal 
Churches,  Union  of, — I.  E.  Graeff, 
’89  Jan.,  36 

Non-Political  Prohibition, — H.  King, 
’85  Oct.,  507 

Normal  and  Abnormal  Faith, — C.  Z. 
Weiser,  ’73  July,  346 

-  Humanity, — S.  H.  Giesy,  ’67 

Oct.,  528 

-  Relation  of  Society, — A.  Har¬ 
ris,  ’77  Oct.,  520 

Noss,  Christopher,  Inauguration  of, 
— E.  N.  Kremer,  ’05  July,  307 
Note  to  Subscribers,  ’75  Jan.,  158 

- ,  ed.,  ’78  Apr.,  328 

Notice,  Closing  to  Yol.  IV., — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’52  Nov.,  620 
Noumena  of  Christian  Ethics,  Phe¬ 
nomena  and, — C.  H.  Lerch,  HO 
Apr.,  191 

Novel  a  Work  of  Art?,  Is  the  Mod¬ 
ern, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’91  July,  370 
Nurse,  The  Deaconess  and  the 
Trained, — Trans,  by  A.  B.  Koplin, 
’ll  Jan.,  74 


Subject  Titles . 
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Oath,  The  Demosthenic, — J.  S. 

Kiefer,  ’84  Apr.,  209 
Objections  to  Liturgies,  Answer, — 
J.  H.  A.  B.,  ’50  Jan.,  91 
Objective  in  Christianity, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’86  Oct.,  421 
-  means  of  Grace,  Religious  Or¬ 
ganizations  and, — S.  Z.  Beam,  '94 
Apr.,  196 

-  and  Sacramental  in  Christian¬ 
ity, — J.  W.  Love,  *92  Oct.,  473 
Obligation,  Ground  of, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
'87  Apr.,  158 

-  to  Make  Disciples  of  All  Na¬ 
tions, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’85  Apr., 
244 

Ohio  Synod,  History  of  the, — I.  H. 
Reiter,  *79  Jan.,  143 

-  - ,  - ,  Correction, — I.  H. 

Reiter,  *79  Apr.,  352 
Old  Catholic  Movement, — J.  W. 
Nevin,  *73  Apr.,  240 

-  and  the  New,  The, — W.  E. 

Krebs,  *72  Oct.,  510 

-  Testament,  Assyrian  Research 

and, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’84  Apr.,  178 

- Books  written  in  the  Bab- 

ylonian-Assyrian  Language  &  the 
Cuneiform  Script?  Were  the  early, 
A.  S.  Zerbe,  ’ll  Apr.,  141 

-  - ,  Christ  in  the,  ed.,  ’01 

July,  382 

- Church,  Typical  Character 

of, — T.  Apple,  ’56  Oct.,  615 

- Conception  of  God, — S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’07  Oct.,  519 

-  -  Doctrine  of  Spirit  of 

Man, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’79  July,  391 
-  - ,  The  Euphemistic  Prin¬ 
ciple  as  Applied  to, — F.  A.  Gast, 
’02  Oct.,  453 

-  - ,  Lost  Books  and  Records 

Quoted  in, — A.  S.  Zerbe,  ’08  Apr., 
145 

- ,  Moral  Difficulties, — A.  J. 

Heller,  ’94  Apr.,  225 

- - ,  Music  of, — J.  B.  Rust, 

’91  Apr.,  169 


-  -  and  the  New, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’69  Jan.,  48 

-  -  - - ,  Manual 

of,— E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’57  Oct.,  636 

-  - ,  P’shito  Version, — F.  A. 

Gast,  ’80  Apr.,  241 

- ,  The  Prophets  of  the  Old 

Testament.  Umbreit,  Trans. 
Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  ’61  Oct.,  513 

- Religion,  Origin  of  the, — 

F.  A.  Gast,  ’76  Oct.,  598 

-  - ,  Religious  Value  of  the 

Books  of, — W.  J.  Hinke,  ’04  Oct., 
433 

-  -  Revelation,  The  Perma¬ 
nence  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’77  Apr., 
314 

- Revision, — F.  A.  Gast,  '86 

Apr.,  149 

- ,  Sacrifice  in, — F.  A.  Gast, 

’00  Jan.,  1 

-  -  and  Social  Reform, — P. 

Vollmer,  ’96  Apr.,  221 
- in  a  Theological  Curricu¬ 
lum, — T.  F.  Herman,  ’10  Jan.,  24 
-  -  Tithing  vs.  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Giving, — S.  Ream,  ’01  Apr., 
204 

- ,  Truth  of, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 

’80  Apr.,  173 

- Theology.  See  Theology 

Olevianus,  Casper, — M.  Goebel, 

Trans,  by  H.  Harbaugh,  ’55  July, 
394 

- ,  Sudhoff ’s, — Trans,  by  H.  Rust, 

’56  Apr.,  163 

Olfactories,  A  Plea  for  our, — W.  M. 
N.,  ’49  Nov.,  559 

Olives,  Day  on  Mt.  of, —  ’82  Oct., 
563 

Once  for  All, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’70 
Jan.,  100 

One  Sign,  The, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’86 
July,  374 

Open  Door,  Our, — G.  B.  Russell,  ’67 
Apr.,  232 

Opinion  of  Jesus,  Personal, — A.  A. 
Pfanstiehl,  ’87  Apr.,  172 
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Subject  Titles. 


Oracle,  The  Ancient, — H.  P.  Laird, 
’86  July,  301 

Orators,  St.  Paul  and  the  Classic, — - 
A.  E.  Kremer,  ’91  July,  331 
Oratory  in  Preaching, — P.  S.  Kohler, 
’79  Oct.,  552 

Orders  in  the  Church,  Beligious,— T. 

G.  Apple,  *70  Apr.,  258 
Organic  Christianity,- — D.  H.  E.,  *49 

Mar.,  169 

— —  Eedemption,— S.  H.  Giesy,  ’70 
July,  325;  ’70  Oct.,  485;  ’71  Oct., 
485 

-  Thinking, — D.  Gans,  ’70  Oct., 

538 

Organism,  The  Church  an,  ed.,  ’98 
July,  387 

Organizations  Within  the  Church, — 

S.  E.  Bridenbaugh,  ’99  Jan.,  17 
Orient,  European  Eule  in  the,— I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’78  Jan.,  130 

- ,  Spirit  of, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’94 

Jan.,  50 

Origen,— A.  Harris,  ’71  Oct.,  526 
Origin  of  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
Historic, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’90  Oct., 
429 

-  of  Universe,  Divine, — I.  E. 

GraefE,  ’81  Apr.,  304 
Original  Sin, — A.  H.  Kremer,  ’72 
Jan.,  50 

- ?  What  is, — W.  Eupp,  ’85 

Apr.,  173 

Originality  of  Jesus,  The,  C.  E.  T. 

T. ,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  398 
Orphan  Homes, — G.  B.  Bussell,  ’67 

Oct.,  579 

Otterbein,  and  the  Eeformed  Church, 
— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’84  Jan.,  110 
O vidius  Naso  Eedivivus, — W.  M.  N., 
’50  May,  287 

Oxford  Idea  of  Education,  The, — S. 

H.  Banck,  ’03  Jan.,  24 

-  University, — J.  Crawford,  ’82 

Oct.,  503 


Pagan  and  Christian  Conceptions  of 
Sin, — ed.,  ’99  Oct.,  542 
Paganism  in  Education, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’77  Apr.,  232 
Pain,  Meaning  and  Uses  of, — E.  E. 

Eschbach,  ’04  Jan.,  70 
Painting,  Miniature, — W.  M.  Nevin, 
’49  May,  222 

Paladino,  Miinsterberg  on, — S.  L. 
Krebs,  ’10  July,  337 

- ,  A  Woman  of  Mystery, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  ’10  July,  343 
Palatinate,  The,  A.  L.  Koeppen,  ’59 
Jan.,  140;  ’59  Apr.,  271 
-  College,  Dedication  Address, — 

G.  F.  Baer,  ’76  Apr.,  248 

-  - }  Honorary  Oration,  In¬ 
tellectual  Culture  Without  Chris¬ 
tianity,  J.  S.  Yandersloot,  ’81 
Apr.,  220 

• - ,  History — 1559, — A.  L.  Keep- 

pen,  ’59  Apr.,  271 

— —  Liturgy  of  1563, — J.  H.  A.  B., 
’50  Jan.,  81;  ’50  May,  265;  ’51 
Mar.,  97 

Palatine  as  Commonwealth  Builders, 
Quaker  and, — F.  E.  Diffenderffer, 
’99  Apr.,  145 
Palestine.  See  Greece 
Papacy,  Leo  XIII  and  the,  ed., — G. 

W.  B.,  ’03  Oct.,  568 
Papal  Infallibility,  ’73  Apr.,  191 
Parable,  Elements  and  Purposes  of 
the,- — J.  I.  Swander,  ’72  Jan.,  140 
- ,  The  Idea  of  the, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’57  Apr.,  169 

- ,  The  Interpretation  of  the, — 

E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’58  Oct.,  578 

■ - of  the  Leaven,  The, — A.  Nevin, 

’55  Oct.,  485 

Paracelsus,  and  His  Influence, — L. 

H.  Steiner,  ’53  July,  351 
Paramount  Question  of  Christianity, 

The,  C.  E.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09 
Jan.,  91 

Parochial  or  Christian  Schools, — H. 
Harbaugh,  ’53  Jan.,  23 


Subject  Titles. 
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Parousia,  Christ’s,  ed.,  ’99  Apr.,  241 
Past  and  Present, — S.,  ’50  Nov.,  634 

- and  to  the  Future,  The  Rela- 

tion  of  the  Present  to  the, — J.  M. 
Titzel,  ’69  Oct.,  566 
Pastor  and  Bible  To-Day, — H.  H. 

Ranck,  ’02  July,  366 
-  -  Civic  Life  of  the  Com¬ 
munity, — H.  H.  Apple,  ’05  July, 
357 

Pastors,  Can  our  Mode  of  Placing 
them  be  Improved, — A.  E.  Truxal, 
’92  Apr.,  204 

Patriotism,  Christian, — M.  Kieffer, 
’67  Jan.,  121 

Paul  at  Athens, — P.  S.  Davis,  ’75 
Oct.,  571 

- ,  Back  to  Christ  Through,  ed., 

’99  Oct.,  553 

- ,  Christ’s  Person  and  Work  in 

Letters  of, — A.  S.  Weber,  ’99 
Jan.,  51 

- and  the  Classic  Orators, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’91  July,  331 

- ,  Conclusions  from  the  Study  of 

the  Epistle  of, — H.  S.  Gekeler,  ’94 
July,  337 

- ,  Conversion  of, — P.  Schaff, 

Trans,  by  T.  C.  Porter,  ’51  May, 
265 

- ,  -  -  Before, — Godet, 

Trans,  by  H.  S.  Gekeler,  ’94  Apr., 
250 

- ,  The  Corypheus  of  Evangelical 

Progress, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’71  July, 
373 

- ,  Traces  of  Platonic  Philosophy 

in  the  Epistle  of  St., — T.  R.  Beck, 
’80  July,  421 

-  Understand  Jesus?  Did, — W. 

C.  Schaeffer,  ’10  Oct.,  450 
Paul ’s  Doctrine  of  Election  in 
Romans  IX-XI, — W.  Rupp,  ’96 
Oct.,  411 

-  -  -  Redemption, — W. 

Rupp,  ’97  July,  336 

- Salvation  in  Romans, 

W.  Rupp,  ’98  Jan.,  52 


-  Seeming  Abolition  of  the  Law, 

— T.  W.  Chambers,  ’95  Oct.,  418 
Peace  Commission,  The, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  ’80  Jan.,  150 
Pedagogic  Application  of  the  New 
Psychology, — W.  W.  Deatrick,  ’ll 
Jan.,  58 

Pedagogical  Value  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs, — J.  A.  Bauman,  ’81 
Jan.,  5 

Pedagogy,  End  and  Ministry  of 
Modern, — W.  W.  Deatrick,  ’06 
Jan.,  1 

Peloponnesus,  My  Travels  in, — A.  L. 
Kceppen,  ’56  July,  350;  ’57  Jan., 
108 

Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Literature  of, 
— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’75  Oct.,  556 

- German, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’70  Oct., 

618 

-  - ,  Early  Hymnology, — J. 

H.  Dubbs,  ’82  Oct.,  584 

- Germans,  The, — G.  F.  Baer,  ’76 

Apr.,  248 

- ,  Lischy’s  and  Rauch’s  Journeys 

Among  the  Reformed  Churches  of, 
— W.  J.  Hinke,  ’07  Jan.,  74 

- ,  Religious  Liberty  in, — A.  V. 

Hiester,  ’05  Jan.,  81 ;  ’05  Apr., 
215 

Pentateuch, — H.  P.  Laird,  ’92  July, 
326 

-  Criticism, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’82 

Apr.,  179;  ’82  July,  374 

- ,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the, — 

F.  A.  Gast,  ’03  Oct.,  457 

-  Question, — W.  Rupp,  ’88  July, 

344 

Pentecost, — P.  S.,  ’50  July,  368 

- ,  The  Birth-Day  of  the  New 

Testament  Church, — C.  Cort,  ’99 
Apr.,  227 

- in  Relation  to  the  Church, — W. 

Rupp,  ’71  July,  457 
Pericopes, — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’70  Jan., 
125;  ’70  Apr.,  278;  ’71  Jan.,  44; 
’71  Apr.,  278;  ’76  Apr.,  165; 

’76  July,  483 ;  ’77  Jan.,  53 
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Subject  Titles. 


Pericopes,  Advent,  First  Sunday, — 
M.  Kieffer,  ’82  Oct.,  518 

- , - ,  Second  Sunday, — M. 

Kieffer,  ’83  July,  391 

- ,  - ,  Third  Sunday, — M. 

Kieffer,  ’85  Jan.,  112 

- , - ,  Fourth  Sunday, — M. 

Kieffer,  ’86  Jan.,  106 

- ,  A  Defense  of, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 

’73  July,  422 

- ,  Epiphany,  Reflections  on, — G. 

F.  Mull,  ’95  Apr.,  160 

- ,  Organism  of  the  Church  Year, 

— Theo.  Appel,  ’89  Jan.,  91 
Peril  to  Free  Institutions  from 
Romanism, — F.  N.  Zabriskie,  ’80 
July,  444 

Perils  of  the  Ministry,  Some, — J.  S. 
Kieffer,  ’75  Jan.,  63 

-  of  the  Republic,  ed.,  ’98  Apr., 

252 

- - , — C.  Z.  Weiser. 

’84  Apr.,  238 

Periods  of  Development  of  the 
Church,  Special, — J.  W.  Santee, 
’79  Oct.,  513 

Persecution,  Philosophy  of, — J.  C., 
’52  Mar.,  122 

Person  of  Christ, — H.  Schmid,  Trans, 
by  C.  P.  K.,  ’49  May,  272 

-  -  The  Atonement  Viewed 

from  the, — H.  King,  ’91  Oct.,  517 
- ,  Divine-Human, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’92  July,  277 

-  - - ,  Supreme  Truth  of 

Christianity, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’93 
Apr.,  179 

-  and  Work  of  Christ  in  Paul, — 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’99  Jan.,  51 
Personal  Consecration  to, — J.  G. 
Noss,  ’92  Jan.,  93 

-  Element  in  Preaching,  The, — 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’97  July,  324 
Personality,  Christ’s  Miracles  and 
His, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’92  Apr.,  147 

- and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

— D.  Gans,  ’67  July,  464 


-  -  Education,  Human, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’81  Oct.,  631 

- ,  Human  Solidarity,  ed.,  ’99 

Jan.,  119 

-  of  Jesus, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 

Weber,  ’10  Jan.,  83 
P’shito  Version  of  Old  Testament, 
The, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’80  Apr.,  241 
Pessimism,  Education  and, — J.  S. 

Kieffer,  ’08  Oct.,  433 
Pestalozzi,  Doctrine  and  Method  of, 
— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’98  July,  334 
- ,  The  Swiss  Educational  Re¬ 
former, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’97 
Apr.,  190 

Peter,  The  Apostle, — P.  Schaff, 
Trans,  by  J.  W.  N.,  ’51  July,  339 

- ,  First,  3,  18-20,  W.  W.  Patton, 

’82  Oct.,  543 

Pfleiderer,  Otto,  Death  of,  ed., — G. 

W.  Richards,  ’08  Oct.,  562 
Phariseeism,  The  Philosophy  of, — 
D.  H.  Riddle,  ’55  Oct.,  597 
Phenomena  and  Noumena  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics, — C.  H.  Lerch,  ’10 
Apr.,  191 

Philanthropy,  The  New,  ed.,  ’02 
Oct.,  552 

Philippians  II:  1-11,  Exegetical  Es¬ 
say  on, — D.  YanPelt,  ’88  July, 
378 

Philippine  Facts, — W.  G.  Seiple, 
’03  Jan.,  12 

Philippines?  What  Shall  we  do  with, 
— W.  F.  More,  ’99  Apr.,  237 
Philosophy,  Butler ’s  Ancient, — E.  Y. 
Gerhart,  ’58  Apr.,  316 

-  and  Christianity, —  ’72  Apr., 

225 

- ,  The  Determining  Principle  of 

a  True  System  of, — J.  S.  Hartzel, 
’81  Oct.,  576 

- ,  Introduction  to, — J.  H.  A. 

Bomberger,  ’59  Jan.,  93 

- ,  The  Mission  of, — A.  Harris, 

’73  Jan.,  61 


Subject  Titles. 
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Philosophy,  Butler ’s  Ancient, — H. 
King,  ’76  Apr.,  211 

- ,  Modern,  ’74  Jan.,  78 

- ,  The  Nature  of, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’57  Apr.,  273 

- ,  New,  Wilford  Hairs,— J.  I. 

Swander,  '82  July,  350 

- of  Prayer,  The, — H.  Carpenter, 

’75  July,  401 

-  in  Reformed  Church  Educa¬ 
tional  System, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’98 
Jan.,  88 

-  of  Success, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’75 

July,  453 

- ,  Test  of  a  True  System  of, — J. 

S.  Hartzel,  '81  Oct.,  576 

-  of  Things, — Theo.  Appel,  ’84 

Oct.,  413 

Physical  Basis  of  Morals,  The, — R. 

C.  Schiedt,  ’07  Apr.,  162 
Physics  and  Astronomy  at  F.  &  M. 
College,  Mathematics, — J.  E. 
Kershner,  *03  Apr.,  188 
Physiology,  Relation  of  Chemistry 
to, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’54  Jan.,  117 
Pilate,  Pontius, — D.  H.  R.,  ’51  May, 
255 

Pilot,  The  ^Poem), —  ’71  Apr.,  260 
Pingree  on  Trusts,  ed.,  ’99  Apr.,  251 
Pittsburg  Synod,  Its  25th  Annivers¬ 
ary, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’95  Apr.,  203 
Platonic  Philosophy  in  Paul,  Traces 
of, — T.  R.  Beck,  ’80  July,  424 
Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Bible, — 
A.  H.  Kremer,  ’79  Oct.,  562 

- been  Invalidated?,  Has, — 

M.  G.  Hansen,  ’94  Apr.,  154 
Poem  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  The, — C. 

A.  Briggs,  ’85  July,  311 
Poems  and  Romances  of  Scott, — G. 

W.  Brewer,  ’55  Oct.,  545 
Poet?  What  is  a, — L.  Cooper,  ’00 
Apr.,  213 

Poetic  Points  of  View, — E.  S. 
Bromer,  >08  Jan.,  12;  >08  July, 
339 

Poetry  of  England,  Allegorical, — 
W.  M.  Nevin,  >82  July,  323 


- ,  Characteristics  of  Hebrew, — F. 

A.  Gast,  '96  Jan.,  5 
- ,  Ethical  Character  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s, — J.  Max  Hark,  ’84  July, 
392 

- ,  History  of  Modern  Greek  and 

Popular, — A.  L.  Kceppen,  ’60 
Jan.,  1 

- ,  Japanese, — J.  K.  Maeda,  ’07 

July,  380 

-  of  Longfellow,  The, — C.  E. 

Wagner,  ’07  July,  330 

-  -  - ,  Ethical  Character 

of, — J.  Max  Hark,  ’84  July,  392 
- ,  Rationalistic, — H.  J.  M.  Hud¬ 
son,  ’53  July,  419 

- ?  What  is,  Theo.  Appel,  ’59 

July,  382 

Polemics,  Protestant, — I.  K.  Loos, 
’75  Jan.,  105 

Political  Economy  (at  F.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege), — A.  Y.  Hiester,  ’03  Apr., 
226 

-  Liberty,  The  Reformed  Church 

and, — H.  W.  Super,  ’79  Oct.,  604 
Politics,  Pulpit  and,  ed.,  ’97  Apr., 
236 

- ,  Religion  and, — J.  W.  Apple, 

’01  Jan.,  48 

Politico-Economic  Problem,  A, — J. 

S.  Hess,  ’83  Oct.,  450 
Pope ’s  Encyclical,  The, — J.  W. 
Nevin,  ’80  Jan.,  5 

-  Letter  on  Americanism,  The, 

ed.,  ’99  July,  389 

Post-Graduate  Study,  National 
Science  as  a, — S.  H.  Guilford,  ’87 
July,  371 

Poverty,  Riches  and, — D.  B.  Lady, 
’97  July,  358 

- ,  Wealth  and, — J.  S.  Hess,  ’83 

Oct.,  450 

Power  Behind  the  Throne,  The, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’59  July,  368 
Practical  Character  of  Christianity, 
— J.  W.  Santee,  ’78  Apr.,  304 

- ,  Christianity  in  the  Sphere  of 

the, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’00  Apr.,  182 
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Subject  Titles. 


Practical  Element  in  Christianity, — 
C.  Clever,  ’ 79  Jan.,  102 
Prayer,  Christian, —  *51  Nov.,  605 

-  in  the  Christian  System,  The 

Place  of, — F.  W.  Hoffman,  HI 
July,  351 

- ,  Forms  of, — J.  S.  Folk,  ’68 

Jan.,  125 

- ,  The  Idea  of, — S.  N.  Callender, 

’ 56  Apr.,  276 

- ,  The  Liturgic  and  Reformed 

Theory  of, — Presb.  Divine,  *56 
July,  317 

- ,  The  Lord’s, — S.  N.  Callender, 

’79  Apr.,  231 

- of  Memorial  in  the  Communion 

Service,  The, — J.  F.  DeLong,  ’97 
Oct.,  504 

- ,  The  Philosophy  of, — H.  Car¬ 
penter,  ’75  July,  401 

-  in  Public  Worship,  Free, — ed., 

’02  Jan.,  110 

Preach,  What  and  How  to, — C.  E. 
Creitz,  ’08  Oct.,  546 

-  the  Word, — J.  H.  Apple,  ’79 

Apr.,  203 

Preacher,  Calvin  as  a, — J.  C.  Bow¬ 
man,  ’09  Apr.,  245 
- ,  Office  and  Ideals  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian, — A.  S.  Weber,  ’03  Oct.,  506 

- and  His  Theme,  The, — S.  G. 

Wagner,  ’81  Jan.,  147 
Preacher’s  Greatest  Problem,  The, — 
S.  R.  Wagner,  ’09  Jan.,  52 

- -  Message,  The, — C.  E.  Creitz, 

’07  Apr.,  229 

-  Theme,  The, — H.  C.  Minton, 

’08  July,  305 

Preaching, — G.  L.  Staley,  ’69  Apr., 
290 

- ,  The  Aim  of, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’98 

July,  348 

-  Christ, — ed.,  ’97  July,  380 

- ,  The  Theme  of  the  Times, 

— M.  L.  Young,  ’96  Apr.,  266 

- ,  Doctrinal, — C.  Clever,  ’06  Jan., 

62 


- ,  Exegesis  and,  ed.,  ’01  Jan.,  99 

- ,  On  Extempore, — E.  Emerson, 

’59  July,  398 

- ,  The  Foolishness  of, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’89  July,  406 

- ,  Necessity  of  Doctrinal, — A. 

Zimmerman,  ’01  Oct.,  519 

- ,  Oratory  in, — P.  S.  Kohler,  ’79 

Oct.,  552 

- ,  The  Personal  Element  in, — G. 

W.  Richards,  ’97  July,  324 

- ,  Sound  Exegesis  and  Effective, 

— P.  Yollmer,  ’03  Oct.,  522 

- to  the  Spirits  in  Prison,  Christ, 

— W.  M.  Patton,  ’82  Oct.,  543 

- ,  Thoughts  on, — A.  R.  Kremer, 

’93  Apr.,  243 

- ,  A  Vanishing  Note  in,  C.  R.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  405 

- ?  What  Gives  Life  to, — C.  C. 

Starbuck,  ’89  Oct.,  454 

- ,  Women, — C.  Cort,  ’82  Jan., 

123 

Predestination,  Calvin’s  Doctrine  of, 
— T.  F.  Herman,  ’09  Apr.,  183 

- ,  Future  Probation  or  Absolute, 

ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  119 

Predigt,  Erweckliche,  (In  German), 
— H.  J.  Ruetnick,  ’79  July,  413 
Pre-Existent  Power,  Man’s  Relation 
to, — H.  P.  Laird,  ’74  Oct.,  520 
Prehistoric  Races  of  the  U.  S., — J. 

H.  Dubbs,  ’74  July,  430 
Preliminary  Statement, — J.  W. 
Nevin,  ’49  Jan.,  1 

Preparation  for  the  Christian  Life, 
— S.  R.  Wagner,  ’ll  Jan.,  40 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Apostle’s  Creed, — ed.,  ’75  July, 
471 

- ,  The  Crisis  in, — ed., 

’00  July,  406 

-  - ,  Revision  Progress, — ed., 

’02  Apr.,  251 

-  Churches,  Liturgical  Movement 

in, — C.  P.  Krauth,  ’69  Oct.,  599 


Subject  Titles. 
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Presbyterian  Theory  of  Baptism,  ’73 
Oct.,  628 

-  Union  Convention, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’68  Jan.,  73 
Presbyterianism  and  Education, — D. 

S.  Schaff,  ’94  Jan.,  65 
Pre-Semitic  Babylonians, — F.  A. 

Gast,  ’85  Jan.,  22 
Present,  Past  and, — S.,  ’50  Nov.,  634 

- ,  - ,  and  Future, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’69  Oct.,  566 
Priest,  Altar  and, — W.  E.  Krebs, 
>68  July,  467 

- ,  Every  Christian  a, — W.  J. 

Skillman,  ’88  July,  329 
Priestly  Element  in  the  Ministry, 
The, — G.  L.  Staley,  ’71  Jan.,  114 

-  Mediation, — G.  B.  Russell,  ’69 

Oct.,  552 

-  Relations  of  Christians  to  God, 

— D.  B.  Madsen,  Trans,  by  W. 
Hall,  ’86  Jan.,  63 

Priests  and  Prophets  in  the  Modern 
Church, — L.  Abbott,  ’00  July,  289 
Princeton  and  Andover  on  Calvinism, 
— T.  G.  Apple,  ’75  Apr.,  161 
- Repertory  Answered  On  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52 
Mar.,  155 

Principles  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
The, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’97  Jan.,  27 

- ,  First, — Theo.  Appel,  ’83  Oct., 

413;  ’84  Oct.,  413 
Priority  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
— G.  B.  Stevens,  ’02  Apr.,  217 
Prisoner  of  Lazare,  The  (Poem), — 
R.  P.  Nevin,  ’49  Jan.,  80 
Private  Interpretation, — T.  W. 
Chambers,  ’95  Apr.,  242 

-  Judgment, — J.  P.  Lesley, — T. 

C.  P.,  ’49  Sept.,  515 
Probation,  or  Absolute  Predestina¬ 
tion,  Future,  ed.,  ’98  Jan.,  119 

- ,  Limit  of, — W.  Rupp,  ’86  Oct., 

518 

- ,  -  - ,  Reviewed, — N.  S. 

Strassberger,  ’87  July,  317 


Profession,  Law  as  a  Christian, — W. 

H.  Keller,  ’05  Oct.,  474 
Professor  Instructed,  Theological, — 

J.  C.  Bowman,  ’00  Apr.,  153 
Progress  of  a  Century,  1793-1893, — 
J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’95  Jan.,  28 

- in  Christological  Inquiry,  C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’ll  Apr.,  247 
- vs.  Mechanical  Conservatism, — 

I.  E.  Graeff,  ’74  Oct.,  534 

-  of  Theology  in  the  Ref.  Ch.  in 

the  U.  S., — T.  G.  Apple,  ’95  Jan., 
19 

Progressive  Interpretation  of  the 
Scripture, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’91 
July,  287 

Prohibition  and  the  Christian  Church, 
— A.  Zimmerman,  ’07  Jan.,  66 

- ,  The  Drinking  Habit  and, — D. 

B.  Lady,  ’96  Oct.,  468 

- ,  Non-Political, — H.  King,  ’85 

Oct.,  507 

Prophesy,  Spirit  of, — J.  W.  Nevin, 
’77  Apr.,  181 

Prophet  and  His  Bible,  Modem — G. 
A.  Schwedes,  ’99  Oct.,  447 

- ,  Chamberlain  our  New, — R.  C. 

Schiedt,  ’05  Apr.,  145;  ’05  July, 
289 

- ,  The  Making  of  a, — F.  A.  Gast, 

’02  July,  289 

- and  Scientist, — G.  W.  Richards, 

’98  Oct.,  446 

Prophetic  Inspiration,  The  Reality 
of,— F.  A.  Gast,  ’76  July,  411 

- Office  of  Christ,  The, — H.  Har- 

baugh,  ’72  July,  465 

-  Stone,  Daniel’s, — I.  E.  Graeff, 

’87  Apr.,  185 

Prophetism  Among  the  Greeks,  Re¬ 
ligious, — N.  P.  Ylachos,  ’04  Oct., 
495;  ’05  Jan.,  61;  ’05  Oct.,  500 
Prophets,  Japanese,  ed., — C.  Noss, 
’05  Apr.,  264 

-  in  the  Modern  Church,  Priests 

and, — L.  Abbott,  ’00  July,  289 
-  of  the  Old  Testament,  The 
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Subject  Titles . 


Umbreit,  Trans,  by  Samuel  T. 
Lowrie,  ’61  Oct.,  513 
Prophets,  Present  Pay,  C.  R.  T.  T., 
A.  S.  Weber,  ’10  July,  409 
Prosperity,  Conditions  of  National, 
— J.  S.  Stahr,  ’97  Jan.,  52 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  The 
Question  of  the  Pay, — P.  Berry, 
’55  July,  361 

-  Polemics, — I.  K.  Loos,  *75 

Jan.,  105 

-  Theses,  Nitzsch’s, — Theo.  Ap¬ 
pel,  ’79  Apr.,  336 

Protestantism,  The  Antichrist  of, — 
E.  E.  Higbee,  *67  Apr.,  211 

- and  Christianity,  Principles  of, 

— T.  G.  Apple,  >72  Apr.,  165 

- the  Pogma  of  the  Church, 

— Thiersch,  Trans,  by  C.  Z.  Weiser, 
*75  Jan.,  131 

- ,  False, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’49 

Mar.,  194 

- ,  Martensen  on  Catholicism  and, 

— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  *76  Apr.,  182 

-  and  Romanism, — S.  N.  C.,  '52 

Mar.,  97 

- ,  Socinianism  and, — G.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  ’10  Apr.,  225 
- to  be  Superceded®  Are  Roman¬ 
ism  and, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 
Weber,  *08  July,  393 

- ,  True  and  False, — J.  W.  N., 

’49  Jan.,  83 

- ,  Wane  of  Intolerance  in,  ed., 

’01  Jan.,  109 

Proverbs,  Pedagogical  Value  of  the 
Book  of, — J.  A.  Bausman,  ’81 
Jan.,  5 

Providence,  Evolution  and, — N.  H. 
Fisher,  ’77  July,  427 

- ,  General  and  Special  Pivine, — 

C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’89  July,  369 
Psalms,  Maccabean, — W.  G.  Seiple, 
*06  Apr.,  191 

Psychical  Research  and  Immortality, 
The  Society  for, — J.  H.  Prugh, 
’07  July,  348 


Psychological  Element  in  Faith, — 
H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’07  Oct.,  449 
Psychology,  Pevelopment  of  the 
New, — A.  S.  Weber,  ’96  Oct.,  454 

- ,  Pedagogic  Applications  of  the 

New, — W.  W.  Peatrick,  ’ll  Jan., 
58 

Public  Good,  Trusts  and  the, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  ’98  Oct.,  505 
-  School  Question  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  ed.,  ’03  Jan.,  108 

-  Schools,  Christian  Education 

and  the, — C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’82  Apr., 
261 

- ,  Moral  Culture  in, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’84  July,  277 

-  - ,  Morality  in  the, — G.  F. 

Mull,  ’83  Oct.,  467 
Publication  Efforts  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church, — S.  R.  Fisher, 
’85  Jan.,  67 

Pulpit,  Criticism  on  the  Modern, — J. 

A.  McCauley,  ’88  July,  273 
- ,  Poctrine  for  the, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’95  July,  261 

-  Notices,  The  Tyranny  of, — M. 

G.  Hansen,  ’95  Jan.,  122 

-  and  Politics,  ed.,  ’97  Apr.,  236 

- ,  Its  Province  and  Power,  The, 

— J.  M.  Titzel,  ’84  Jan.,  134 
Punishment, — A.  G.  Gekeler,  ’09 
Jan.,  85 

- ,  Ground  and  Ends, — C.  R. 

Lane,  ’82  Apr.,  251 
Puritanism  and  the  Creed, — J.  W. 
N.,  ’49  Nov.,  585 

Quaker  and  Palatine  as  Common¬ 
wealth  Builders, — F.  R.  Biffen- 
derffer,  ’99  Apr.,  145 
Qualifications  Necessary  for  a  Suc¬ 
cessful  Ministry, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’87 
Jan.,  33 

Quaternitarian  Controversies,  The, — 
M.  G.  Hansen,  ’85  Apr.,  205 
Queen  Victoria,  Peath  of,  ed.,  ’01 
Apr.,  239 


Subject  Titles. 
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Question  of  the  Day  in  the  Prot. 
E’pis.  Ch., — P.  Berry,  ’55  July, 
361 

Questions  Concerning  the  Church, — 
R.  Rust,  ’54  Apr.,  293;  ’54  Oct., 
481;  ’55  Jan.,  20 

Radicalism  in  Theology,  Conserva¬ 
tism  and, — C.  Clever,  ’93  Apr.,  228 

Rank  of  the  Intellect,  Subaltern, — 
J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’81  July,  458 

Rationalism,  Lessons  for  America 
from  German, — J.  G  Zahner,  *69 
July,  425 

Rationalistic  Poetry, — A.  J.  M.  Hud¬ 
son,  ’53  July,  419 

-  Tendencies  of  Modern  Theol¬ 
ogy, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’67  Oct.,  608 

Rauch,  (Dr.  Frederick  A.),  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  ’58  July,  443 

- , - .,  Eulogy  on, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’59  July,  442 

- , - .,  First  President  of 

Marshall  College, — E.  Y.  Gerhart, 
’03  Apr.,  145 

- ,  -  - .,  as  Man  and  Phi¬ 
losopher, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’06  Oct., 
433 

Philosopher, — R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’06 
Oct.,  433 

- ,  -  - .,  Marshall  College 

Under, — Theo.  Appel,  ’87  Oct., 
518 

Rauch’s  and  Lischy’s  Journey 
Among  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Pennsylvania, — W.  J.  Hinke,  ’07 
Jan.,  74 

- Psychology,  Dr.  Murdock  on, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’56  Apr.,  235.  See 
also  Marshall,  and  Franklin  and 
Marshall  Colleges 

Reader,  To  the, — P.  Schaff,  ’58  Oct., 
636 

Reading,  On, — J.  B.  Kieffer,  ’93 
Oct.,  519 

Real  Presence,  Lutheranism  and  the, 
— J.  W.  Santee,  ’95  Apr.,  195 


Realism,  in  its  Bearing  on  Theology, 
— T.  G.  Apple,  ’70  Oct.,  571 

- ,  Nominalism  and, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’69  Apr.,  165 
Reason,  Faith  and, — F.  A.  Rauch, 
’56  Jan.,  80 

-  as  an  Ideal  Power,  The, — A. 

Traver,  ’83  Apr.,  178 
Rebekah,  (Poem), — R.  L.  Gerhart, 
’71  Apr.,  229 

Reconciliation,  Christ’s  Work  of, — 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07 
Jan.,  91 

Reconstruction,  Church  Demands  in, 
— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09 
Oct.,  586 

-  of  Theology,  Recent,  ed.,  ’98 

Apr.,  261 

Reconstructive  Theological  Efforts, 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  Apr., 
247 

Redemption  in  Christ  Universal, — S. 
Z.  Beam,  ’85  Jan.,  124 

- ,  Christocentric, — I.  E.  Graeff, 

’77  Apr.,  213 

- ,  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  the 

Kingdom  of, — J.  G.  Noss,  ’02 
Jan.,  19 

- ,  Melchizedek  in  the  History  of, 

— T.  R.  Beck,  ’85  Jan.,  47 

- ,  Organic, — S.  H.  Giesy,  ’70 

July,  325;  ’70  Oct.,  485;  ’71  Oct., 
485 

- ,  St.  Paul ’s  Doctrine  of, — W. 

Rupp,  ’97  July,  336 

- ,  Satanic  Back-Ground  in, — S. 

H.  Giesy,  ’67  July,  412 
Reform,  Old  Testament  and  Social, 
— P.  Yollmer,  ’96  Apr.,  221 
Reformation,  Protestant, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  84  Apr.,  157 
Calvin  and  Servetus, — P.  Schaff, 
’93  Jan.,  5 

Continued,  The, — E.  S.  Bromer, 
’04  July,  310 

Counter-Reformation,  The, — J. 
H.  Dubbs,  ’97  July,  298 
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Subject  Titles . 


Reformation,  Protestant — continued 
English, — J.  W.  Santee, —  ’69 
July,  340 

-  Literature  and, — E.  E. 

Higbee,  ’ 67  Oct.,  508 
Erasmus  and, — J.  W.  Santee, 
’96  Jan.,  81 

Nature  and  Preparation  of, — 
Ullman,  '51  Sept.,  435 
Preparation,  Negative, — S.  R. 

Bridenbaugh,  ’80  Apr.,  282 
- ,  Positive, — S.  R.  Briden¬ 
baugh,  ’81  Apr.,  260 
Renaissance  and  the, — P.  Schaff, 
>91  Oct.,  450 

Servetus,  Calvin  and, — P.  Schaff, 
’93  Jan.,  5 

Swiss,  The, — P.  Schaff,  ’89 
July,  301 

Thoughts  on  the, — ’74  Oct., 
501 

Wessel,  Gansvort, — M.  G.  Han¬ 
sen,  ’81  Apr.,  246 
Zwingli  and, — J.  H.  Apple,  *84 
July,  319 

-  at  Bern, — J.  H.  Bom- 

berger,  ’54  Apr.,  223 
Reformer,  Jesus  Christ  the  Greatest, 
— A.  S.  Weber,  ’92  July,  389 
Reformed  Church,  also  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States, 
Archives,  Papers  on  Reiff  Case 
1730-1749,— J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’93 
Jan.,  55 

Atonement,  Theory  of  in, — C. 

Cort,  ’00  Jan.,  108 
Benevolent  Work  of  Past  Cen¬ 
tury,  in  the, — C.  Clever,  ’94 
Apr.,  89 

Calvinism  and, —  ’72  July,  450 

- and  Church  of  Germany, — 

G.  W.  Richards,  ’09  Apr.,  316 

• -  -  Lutheranism, — T.  C. 

Porter,  ’53  Apr.,  181 
- for  Catechization,  The  Hei¬ 
delberg, — H.  H.  Ranck,  ’08 
Oct.,  513 


Reformed  Church — continued 

- ,  A  Working  for, — W.  F. 

More,  ’04  July,  381 
Catechisms,  Early, — W.  J. 

Hinke,  ’08  Oct.,  473 
Catechization  in,  Introduction 
of, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’61  Apr.,  191 
Christian  Unity  in, — C.  Clever, 
’06  Oct.,  545 

Civil  Government,  Influence  on, 
— G.  F.  Baer,  ’94  Apr.,  291 
Conference  at  Frankfort, — B.  C. 

Wolff,  ’55  July,  421 
Conference  Papers  (Columbian 
Exposition) 

Progress  of  a  Century  1793- 
1893, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’95 
Jan.,  28 

-  in  Theology  in  Ref. 

Ch.,— T.  G.  Apple,  ’95 
Jan.,  19 

Ref.  Ch.  and  Her  Creed, — 
W.  Rupp,  ’95  Jan.,  5 
Confirmation  in, — J.  H.  Dubbs, 
’77  July,  387 

Creed,  and  Her, — W.  Rupp,  ’95 
Jan.,  5 

Cultus  of, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’54 
Oct.,  573 

DeLaskey,  John, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’57  July,  446 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Sept.,  421 
Doctrines, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’96 
Jan.,  44 

Dogmatics, — B.  C.  Wolff,  ’57 
Apr.,  249;  ’58  Jan.,  58 
Educational  System  of  the, — 
S.  Z.  Beam,  ’94  Jan.,  81 
History  of  the, — A.  B.  Koplin, 
’81  July,  325 

- , — L.  Mayer,  ’50  Mar.,  203; 

’51  July,  398 

1793-1893,— A.  E.  Truxal, 
’93  July,  366 

in  America, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 
’80  Oct.,  577 


Subject  Titles. 
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Reformed  Church,  History — con. 

Anabaptists  in  Switzerland, 
— L.  Mayer,  ’50  May, 
213 

Christian  Unity  in  the, — C. 

Clever,  '06  Oct.,  545 
Dutch  Crusade, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’50  Jan.,  67 
Guldin,  Samuel,  Pietist  and 
Pioneer, — J.  H.  Dubbs, 
>92  July,  309 

Hesse  Church,  Customs  in, 
— E.  W.  Eeinecke,  *70 
Oct.,  635 

Hungary, — F.  Balogh,  *06 
July,  297 ;  ’07  Apr.,  191 
Lischy’s  Report  to  Bish. 
Spangenberg, — W.  J. 
Hinke,  ’05  Oct.,  517;  ’06 
Jan.,  85 

Literary  Institutions,  Be¬ 
ginnings  of, — F.  K.  Le¬ 
van,  ’83  July,  380;  ’83 
Oct.,  518 

Penna.,  Lischy’s  and 
Bauch’s  Journeys  Among 
Congregations  of, — W.  J. 
Hinke,  ’07  Jan.,  74 
Pittsburg  Synod, — Its  25th 
Anniversary, — A.  E. 
Truxal,  ’95  Apr.,  203 
Progress  of  a  Century  1793- 
1893, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’95 
Jan.,  28 

Publication  Efforts, — S.  R. 

Fisher,  ’85  Jan.,  67 
Synod  at  Frederick, — P. 

Schaff,  ’59  Jan.,  1 
Theological  Seminary,  Be¬ 
ginnings, — Theo.  Appel, 
’86  July,  388;  ’86  Oct., 
454 

Hymnology,  Early, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’80  Oct.,  504 
Liturgical  Movement  in, — C.  P. 

Krauth,  ’69  Oct.,  599 
Liturgy,  ’58  Jan.,  165 


Reformed  Church,  Liturgy, — P. 
Schaff,  ’58  Apr.,  199 
- ,  First  for  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’57  Oct., 
594 

Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  and, 
— T.  C.  Porter,  ’53  Apr.,  181 
Mission  of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’89 
July,  283 

Missions,  History  of, — A.  B. 

Koplin,  ’81  July,  325 
Otterbein,  Wm.,  and, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’84  Jan.,  110 
Philosophy  in  Educational  Sys¬ 
tem, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’98  Jan., 
88 

Political  Liberty  and, — H.  W. 

Super,  ’79  Oct.,  604 
Prayer,  Theory  of, — Presbyt. 

Divine,  ’56  July,  317 
Quarterly  Review, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’96  Oct.,  534 

-  - , — Introductory  Ar¬ 
ticle,  ’79  Jan.,  5 
Reformed  Church  Review,  The, 
— L.  M.,  ’50  Mar.,  203 
Review,  Purpose  of, — W.  Rupp, 
’97  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Editorial  Management  of 

the, — G.  W.  R.,  ’05  Jan.,  107 

- ,  Merits  of  Our,  ed.,  July, 

422 

- ,  Request  to  Writers  for 

the,  ed.,  ’99  Jan.,  130,  ’99 
July,  419 

- Word  about  the,  A,  ed.,  ’00 

Oct.,  553 

Reviews  Among  the  Old, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’97  Jan.,  85 
Richard,  Dr.,  and,  ed.,  ’02  Oct., 
531 

Richards,  Dr.  G.  W.,  Associate 
Editor  of  the, — W.  Rupp,  ’03 
Jan.,  108 

Self-Consciousness, — F.  K.  Le¬ 
van,  ’85  Apr.,  264 
Sesqui-Centennial,  Our,  ed.,  ’97 
Oct.,  531 
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Subject  Titles . 


Reformed  Church — continued 

Synod  at  Frederick, — P.  Sehaff, 

’ 59  Jan.,  1 

Synods, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’58 
Oct.,  485 

Theological  Progress  in  the, — 
S.  1ST.  Callender,  ’94  Apr.,  133 
Theology  of  the, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’80  Oct.,  624 

— —  New,  and, — J.  C.  Bow¬ 
man,  '97  Apr.,  141 
- ,  Progress  in, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  ’95  Jan.,  19 

-  as  Related  to  Germany, — 

W.  Rupp,  ’93  Oct.,  473 
Why  am  I  (Reformed?), — C. 

Clever,  ’91  Apr.,  223 
Why  are  we  (Reformed?), — J. 

H.  Sykes,  ’72  Oct.,  563 
Year,  The, — A.  M.  Gluck,  *11 
Apr.,  187 

Reformed  Churches  in  America,  The, 
C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’80  Oct.,  577 

- - ,  Evangelism  in  the, — H. 

C.  Minton,  ’09  Jan.,  43 

-  - ,  Union  Movement  of  the 

Two, — F.  K.  Levan,  ’75  Apr.,  239 
Regeneration, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’83  Oct., 
488 

- and  Conversion, — W.  Rupp,  '73 

Jan.,  140 

Reiff  Case  1730-1749,  Papers  on. — 
J.  H.  Dubbs,  *93  Jan.,  55 
Religio,  Etymology,  Significance  of, 
— Voigt,  Trans,  by  T.  M.  Balliet, 
>79  Oct.,  625 

Religion  be  Analysed  By  Science? 
Can, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’06 
Apr.,  159 

Authority  in, — A.  C.  Shuman, 
’09  Oct.,  558 

Christianity  and, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  '59  Oct.,  483;  ’60  Apr., 
251 

Comparative, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’03 
Oct.,  478 

Evolution  and, — J.  M.  Titzel, 
’88  Oct.,  531 


Religion — continued 

Experimental, — C.  E.  Schaeffer, 
’05  July,  348 

Family  in  Propagation  of, — G. 

B.  Stevens,  ’01  July,  363 
Hostility  to,  a  Proof  of  Insan¬ 
ity, — J.  Cooper,  ’02  Apr.,  189 
Human  Enlightenment  and, — 
D.  VanPelt,  '81  Jan.,  85 
Intellectual, — A.  A.  Pfanstiehl, 
’86  July,  362 

Israel ’s, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’74  July, 
477 

- , — J.  B.  Rust,  ’91  Apr.,  169 

of  Jesus  and  Christianity, — A. 

S.  Weber,  *07  Oct.,  470 
Making  of, — A.  S.  Weber,  *02 
Oct.,  435 

Marks  of  a  True, — G.  F.  Moore, 
>09  July,  353 

and  Miracle,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 

Weber,  J10  Apr.,  241 
National,  Our, — J.  H.  A.  B.,  *51 
July,  305 

of  the  New  Testament, — W.  C. 

Schaeffer,  ’05  Oct.,  489 
and  Politics, — J.  W.  Apple,  ’01 
Jan.,  48 

Reverence  and, — T.  A.,  ’51  Nov. 
583 

Within  the  Scope  of  Scientific 
Analysis?,  Is  Divine  and  Re¬ 
vealed, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  J06 
Apr.,  159 

Secret  of  Life  According  to 
Science  and, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 
S.  Weber,  ’05  July,  378 
Social  Ethics  and  Practical, — 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  >05 
July,  376 

of  Sophokles,  Aspects  of, — N. 

P.  Vlanchos,  ’06  Apr.,  170 
State  and, — J.  S.  Stahr,  *95 
July,  272 

and  the  State, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’78 
Oct.,  545 

Sunday-School  and  Educational, 
— J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’73  Jan.,  92 


Subject  Titles. 
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Religions,  Disappearing, — C.  Rudy, 
’84  July,  332 

Ethnic,— E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’89 
July,  358 

Religious  Conceptions,  Altered, — C. 
R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’09 
Oct.,  581 

Consciousness,  Essential  Con¬ 
tent  of, — E.  E.  Powell,  ’04 
Jan.,  42 

Devotion,  The  Great  Manual  of, 
— C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber, 
’07  Jan.,  103 

Education, — E.  S.  Bromer,  ’10 
Oct.,  529 

- in  the  Home, — G.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  '06  Apr.,  230 
Element  in  American  Life,  The, 
— C.  Clever,  '04  Oct.,  449 
Experience,  True  Conversion 
and, — C.  S.  Gerhard,  '74  July, 
444 

Freedom,  The  American  Idea 
of, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  '87  Jan., 
57 

History,  Man's  Subjective, — A. 
Traver,  '82  Jan.,  69 

-  of  New  England,  Early, — 

J.  A.  Faulkner,  '93  Oct.,  510 
in  Human  Life,  The  Ethical 
and, — T.  G.  Apple,  '82  Oct., 
483 

Is  Human  Nature  (Religious?), 
— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  '79  July,  377 
Ideas,  Force  of, — I.  E.  Graeff, 
'68  Jan.,  33 

Instruction,  Week-Day, — R.  W. 

Miller,  '08  Jan.,  48 
Knowledge,  Scientific  vs.  ed., — 
G.  W.  Richards,  '07  Jan.,  107 
Liberty  in  Penna., — A.  V.  Hies- 
ter,  '05  Jan.,  81;  '05  Apr., 
215 

Life  of  the  Christian,  Doctrine 
of  Trinity  as  Related  to  the, 
— W.  C.  Schaeffer,  '99  Jan., 
28 


Religious — continued 

Orders  in  the  Church, — T.  G. 

Apple,  '70  Apr.,  258 
Organizations,  Organized  Means 
of  Grace  and, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
'94  Apr.,  196 

Prophetism  Among  the  Greeks, 
— N.  P.  Vlachos,  '04  Oct., 
495;  '05  Jan.,  61;  '05  Oct., 
500 

Revivals,  Scientific  Study  of, — 
H.  M.  J.  Klein,  '09  Jan.,  16 
Significance  of  ‘  ‘  In  Memoriam,  ’ ' 
W.  W.  Deatrick,  '09  Oct.,  481 
Thought,  Changes  in,  ed.,  '00 
Apr.,  262 

- and  the  Gospel  in  Japan, 

— H.  K.  Miller,  '10  Jan.,  63 
Training, — D.  Y.  Heisler,  '61 
July,  449 

Yalue  of  the  Bible,  ed.,  '01 
Apr.,  250 

-  -  -  Books  of  the 

Old  Testament, — W.  J.  Hinke, 
'04  Oct.,  433 

Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
The,— P.  Schaff,  '91  Oct.,  450 

Reprobation  of  Holy  Scripture,  The 
Election  and, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  '86 
Oct.,  547 

Republic,  Perils  of, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 
'84  Apr.,  238 

- , - , — ed.,  '98  Apr.,  252 

Republicanism  the  Legacy  of  the 
French  Huguenots, — J.  O.  John¬ 
son,  '84  July,  349 

Responsibility  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege,  Vocation  and, —  '77  Oct.,  614 

Re-statement  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
The,— A.  S.  Weber,  '95  July,  291 

Restitution  of  All  Things, — D.  H.  R., 
'49  Sept.,  409 

Resurrection,  The, — W.  E.  Krebs,  '69 
July,  401 

- ,  Dr.  Bush  on, — D.  Y.  Heisler, 

'75  Oct.,  481 
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Subject  Titles. 


Resurrection,  Christianity  as  a  Proof 
of  the, — S.  H.  Giesy,  ’90  July,  325 

- ,  Death  and  the, — J.  M.  Titzel, 

'95  Oct.,  505 

- , - , — C.  Z.  Weiser, 

’85  Jan.,  94 

- ,  The  Forty  Days  After  the, — J. 

M.  Titzel,  ’71  Apr.,  262 

- ,  Jesus  and  the, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

*61  Apr.,  169 

- ,  Titzel  Dr.  (J.  M.),  on  Death 

and  the, — C.  S.  Gerhard,  ’96  Jan., 
116 

il Retreat  Papers/7 

Higher  Criticism  in  its  Theo¬ 
logical  Bearing, — W.  Rupp, 
*88  July,  344 

Theological  Problem  s, — W. 

Rupp,  ’88  Jan.,  24 
Theory  of  Evolution  and  the 
Christian  Faith, — W.  Rupp, 
’88  Apr.,  145 

Retrospect  1791-1891,  A, — J.  B. 

Linn,  ’91  Oct.,  467 
Reunion,  Church  Review  Symposium 
on,  Christian, — W.  F.  Faber,  ’91 
Apr.,  155 

-  of  Christendom,  The, — S.  N. 

Callender,  ’90  Oct.,  449 
Revelation  and  the  Bible, — W.  Rupp, 
’90  Apr.,  143 

- or  Discovery,  ed.,  ’00  July,  384 

- ,  Divine, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’91  Oct., 

498 

- , - , — E.  E.  Higbee,  ’68  Apr., 

239 

-  of  God  in  Christ,  The, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’71  July,  325 

- ,  The  Necessity  of  Objective, — 

A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  ’83  Jan.,  97 
- ,  The  Permanence  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’77  Apr.,  314 

-  and  Science, — M.  Kieffer,  ’84 

July,  297 


Jan.,  39 


- ,  Science  Vindicating, — S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’88  Apr.,  225 
Reverence  and  Freedom  Faith, — J. 
W.  N.,  ’50  Jan.,  97 

- and  Religion, — T.  A.,  ’51  Nov., 

583 

-  in  Worship, — H.  H.,  ’49  Sept., 

424 

Review  of  1 1  The  Bread  of  Life,  ’  ’  E. 
M.  Epstein,  ’79  Apr.,  317 
Editorial  Management  of,  ed., — 
G.  W.  Richards,  ’05  Jan.,  107 
Hereafter,  ’97  Oct.,  539 
Merits  of  the  Reformed, — ed., 
’03  July,  422 

Notice  to  Contributors, — W. 

Rupp,  ’98  Apr.,  251 
Purpose  of, — W.  Rupp,  ’97 
Jan.,  1 

and  the  Quarterly, — T.  Apple, 
’53  Jan.,  1 

Request  to  Contributors,  ed.,  ’99 
Jan.,  130 

Subscribers,  Note  to, —  ’75  Jan., 
158 

Reviews,  Among  the  Old, — A.  R. 
Kremer,  ’97  Jan.,  85 
See  also  Reformed  Church  Re¬ 
view 

Revision,  Character  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’86  Apr.,  149 

-  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Progress  of, — ed.,  ’02  Apr.,  251 
Revivals,  Modern, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 
’77  Jan.,  34 

- ,  Scientific  Study  of  Religious, 

— H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’09  Jan.,  16 

- ,  Theory  of, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’72 

Jan.,  96 

Reward,  Jesus’  Teaching  Concern¬ 
ing,— H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’02  Jan.,  33 
Rhodes,  A  Day  in  the  Island  of, — 
A.  L.  Kceppen,  ’55  July,  437 
Rich,  Gospel  Message  to  Men  who 
are,  ed.,  ’02  Apr.,  237 
Riches  and  Poverty, — D.  B.  Lady, 
’97  July,  358 


,— C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’78 


Subject  Titles. 
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Richard,  Dr.,  and  the  Reformed 
Church,  ed. —  ’02  Oct.,  531 
Richards,  Dr.  G.  W.,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor, — W.  Rupp,  ’03  Jan.,  108 
Ritschl,  and  Sabatier,  Bushnell, — G. 

B.  Stevens,  ’03  July,  321 
Ritchlian  Theology,  The, — A.  S. 

Weber,  ’98  Apr.,  145 
Ritual,  The  True  Idea  of  Christian, 
— M.  Kieffer,  ’72  July,  394 
Robertson,  F.  W.,  as  a  Spiritual 
Genius, — H.  H.  Ranck,  ’06  Apr., 
198 

Roman  Catholic  Baptism,  Validity 
of,  ed.,  ’75  July,  471 
Civilization  and  To-Day,  Morals 
of,— G.  F.  Mull,  '87  July, 
273 

Question,  The, —  ’73  Apr.,  181 
Romans,  Literary  Activity  of  the, — 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’76  July,  374 
Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Election  in 
Romans  IX-XI, — W.  Rupp, 
’96  Oct.,  411 

- of  Redemption  in, — 

W.  Rupp,  ’97  July,  336 

- Salvation  in, — 

W.  Rupp,  ’98  Jan.,  52 
Romances  of  Scott,  Poems  and, — G. 

W.  Brewer,  ’55  Oct.,  545 
Romanism,  The  Peril  to  Free  Insti¬ 
tutions  from, — F.  N.  Zabriskie, 
’80  July,  444 

- ,  Protestantism  and, — S.  N.  C., 

’52  Mar.,  97 

- and  Protestantism  to  be  Super- 

ceded?  Are,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 
Weber,  ’08  July,  393 
Romanizing  Tendencies, — M.  Kief¬ 
fer,  ’53  Oct.,  615 

Rome  Compared  to  that  of  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Age,  The  Civilization  of  An¬ 
cient,— G.  F.  Mull,  ’87  July,  273 
- ,  First  Great  Conflict  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with, — E'.  E.  Higbee,  ’75 
July,  321 

Rothe,  Richard, — C.  C.  Starbuck,  ’87 
Apr.,  257;  ’87  July,  393 


-  and  Swedenborg, —  ’89  Apr., 

139 

Rothe ’s  Theory  of  the  Church,  ed., 
’00  Jan.,  122 

Rupp,  Wm., — G.  W.  Richards, —  ’04 
Oct.,  539 

Russia,  Despotic, — C.  Rudy,  ’79  Apr., 
173;  ’80  July,  325 

- ,  Observations  on, — H.  P.  Laird, 

’79  July,  353 

- ,  Triumphs,  Hopes  and  Aims  of, 

— J.  O.  Johnson,  ’82  July,  338 
Sabatier,  Auguste, — L.  S.  Hough¬ 
ton,  ’04  Oct.,  523 

- ,  Bushnell,  Ritschl,  and, — G.  B. 

Stevens,  ’03  July,  321 
Sabbath  Observance, — J.  W.  Loos, 
’96  Oct.,  490 

- ,  A  Plea  for  the, — S.  R.  Fisher, 

’55  Oct.,  499 

Sacrament,  Atonement,  Sacrifice  and, 
— M.  Kieffer,  ’78  Jan.,  101 
Sacramental  in  Christianity,  Objec¬ 
tive  and, — J.  W.  Love,  ’92  Oct., 
473 

-  Energies  of  the  Church, — P.  S. 

Davis,  ’71  Jan.,  20 
- and  Experimental  in  the  Mys¬ 
tical  Union, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’67 
Jan.,  82 

-  System  of  the  Early  Church, — 

E.  E.  Higbee,  ’68  Jan.,  5 
- Theory  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’72  Oct., 
534 

Sacraments,  The  Word  and  the, — 
W.  E.  Krebs,  ’67  July,  366 
Sacred  Hermaneutics, — J.  W.  Nevin, 
’78  Jan.,  5 

-  and  the  Secular, — E.  E.  Em- 

hoff,  ’07  Jan.,  57 

Sacrifice  as  Developed  in  the  Old 
Testament, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’00  Jan., 
1 

-  and  Sacrament,  Atonement, — 

M.  Kieffer,  ’78  Jan.,  101 
Sacrifices,  Origin  and  Development 
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Subject  Titles . 


of  the  Idea  of, — D.  B.  Lady,  ' 92 
Oct.,  487 

Sacrificial  Types  of  Christ, — H. 

King,  ’05  July,  321 
St.  Paul,  see  Paul 

Sainted  Dead, — H.  Harbaugh,  N., 
>49  July,  393 

Saints  of  All  Ages,  The, — D.  Lantz, 
'82  Jan.,  101 

- ,  The  Communion  of, — T.  Ap¬ 
ple,  '52  Nov.,  590;  '53  July,  326 
Salomon — a  of  the  17th  Century, 
The, — M.  G.  Hansen,  '88  Apr., 
249;  '88  July,  297 
Salvation,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of, 
— C.  Noss,  '06  Oct.,  511 

- , - ,— C.  E.  T.  T., 

A.  S.  Weber,  '06  Jan.,  103 

- ,  Infant,  ed.,  '97  Oct.,  521 

- , — N.  S.  Strassburger,  '60 

July,  385 

-  of  Infants,  The, — E.  Y.  Ger¬ 
hart,  '84  Jan.,  5 

- ,  Intermediate  State  and,- — J. 

M.  Titzel,  '91  Jan.,  97 

- in  Komans,  St.  Paul's  Doctrine 

in, — W.  Eupp,  '98  Jan.,  52 
Samaria  and  Modern  Missions, — H. 

K.  Miller,  '08  Jan.,  66 
Sanctified  by  the  Offering  of  the 
Body  of  Christ, — ed.,  '00  Apr., 
238 

Sanctuary,  Strength  and  Beauty  of, 
—  '60  Oct.,  525 

Sanitary  Operations  in  Europe,  Be- 
cent, — L.  H.  Steiner,  '68  July, 
420 

Satanic  Back-Ground  in  Eedemption, 
— S.  H.  Giesy,  '67  July,  412 
Satisfaction  and  Justification,  The 
Church's, — F.  W.  Kremer,  '82 
Jan.,  151 

Saviour?  Is  Jesus  Christ  the, — A.  A. 

Pfanstiehl,  '85  Oct.,  525 
Savonarola, — P.  Schaff,  '58  July,  333 
Schaeffer,  Dr.  W.  C.,  Inauguration 
of, — E.  N.  Kremer,  '05  July,  307 


Schaff,  Philip,  The  Life  of, — Thea 
Appel,  '99  Jan.,  90 

- ,  - , — on  Infant  Salvation, 

ed.,  '75  July,  469 

Schelling's  Idea  of  Academic  Cul¬ 
ture, — T.  Apple,  '68  Apr.,  290 
Schlatter,  Michael,  The  Life  and 
Labors  of, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  '57 
July,  466 

Schleiermacher,  Frederick, — A.  Har¬ 
ris,  '71  Jan.,  69 

- ,  -  and  the  Theology  of  the 

Mercersburg  Eeview, — W.  M. 

Eeily,  '71  Apr.,  165 
Scholar's  Mission,  The, — W.  Eupp, 
'94  Oct.,  421 

Scholarship,  Condition  of  Christian, 
— E.  Y.  Gerhart,  '68  July,  436 
Scholastic  and  Mystic  Theology  in 
the  Middle  Ages, — P.  Schaff,  '93 
July,  336 

School,  Church  and, — T.  G.  Apple, 
'69  Jan.,  5 

-  vs.  College,  The, — C.  H.  Lerch, 

'08  Apr.,  207 

-  Life  in  Ancient  Athens, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  '79  Apr.,  217 
Schools,  The  Bible  in  the  Common, — 
D.  Gans,  '70  Jan.,  150 

- ,  Parochial  or  Christian, — H. 

Harbaugh,  '53  Jan.,  23 
Schwenkfeld,  Casper,  and  the 
Schwenkfelders, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  '70 
July,  347 

Science,  The  Bible  and, — W.  Eupp, 
'74  Jan.,  42 

- ,  -  -  Modern, — J.  E. 

Smith, —  '78  July,  386 

- ,  Christianity  and, — S.  Z.  Beam, 

'04  Jan.,  81 

-  for  Domestic  Purposes, — L.  H. 

Steiner,  '58  Jan.,  139 

-  and  Faith,  Eclation  of, — S.  B. 

Kieffer,  '75  Oct.,  510 
- ,  Genesis  I  in  the  Light  of  Mod¬ 
ern, — H.  P.  Laird,  '96  Oct.,  481 


Subject  Titles. 
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Science,  God  in, — L.  H.  Steiner,  ’67 
Jan.,  133 

- and  Immortality,  C.  R.  T.  T., 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Apr.,  252 

-  -  Religion,  Secret  of  Life 

According  to,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 
Weber,  ’05  July,  378 

- ,  Revelation  and, — M.  Kieffer, 

'84  July,  297 

- , - ,— C.  Z.  Weiser,  *78 

Jan.,  39 

- ,  The  Scope  of, — J.  S.  Stahr, — 

>86  Oct.,  499 

-  of  Things, — Theo.  Appel,  '83 

Oct.,  413 

- Vindicating  Revelation, — S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’88  Apr.,  225 
Scientific  Analysis?  Is  Religion 
Within  the  Scope  of, — W.  C. 
Schaeffer,  ’06  Apr.,  159 

-  Counterpart,  Miracles  and, — J. 

Cooper,  ’00  July,  302 

-  Discoveries  in  1859, — L.  H. 

Steiner,  ’60  July,  479 
-  Knowledge  and  the  Super¬ 
natural, — G.  W.  Richards,  ’99 
Apr.,  173 

-  Method,  The,  C.  W.  R.  Crum, 

’94  July,  344 

-  - ,  Limitations  of, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  ’99  Apr.,  213;  ’99  Oct., 
512 

- , - ,  A  Reply  to, — 

R.  C.  Schiedt,  ’00  Apr.,  164 

-  vs.  Religious  Knowledge,  ed., 

— G.  W.  Richards,  ’07  Jan.,  107 

-  Research,  Scope  and  Spirit  of, 

— W.  Leaman,-  ’73  Oct.,  522 

-  Study  of  Religious  Revivals, — 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’09  Jan.,  16 
Scientist,  Prophet  and, — G.  W. 

Richards,  ’98  Oct.,  446 
Scotch  Ballads,  Modern  English  and, 
— W.  M.  N.,  ’50  July,  345 

- ,  Old  English  and, — W.  M. 

N.,  ’50  Mar.,  155 

- ?  Is  the  Best  in  Burns  Typical, 

*— E.  S.  Bromer,  ’09  July,  435 


Scotch-Irish  Element  in  American 
Society,  The, — D.  E.  N.,  ’51  May, 
239 

Scotland,  Service  Book  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of, — W.  F. 
Faber,  ’92  Apr.,  193 
Scott,  Walter,  Poems  and  Romances 
of, — G.  W.  Brewer,  ’55  Oct.,  545 
Scottish  Church,  Liturgical  Move¬ 
ment  in  the, — W.  F.  Faber,  ’91 
Oct.,  489 

Scripture,  Authority  of  the  Church 
in  Interpretation  of, — T.  S.  John¬ 
ston,  ’67  July,  401 

- ,  Election  and  Reprobation  of, 

— C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’86  Oct.,  547 

- ,  The  Lessons  of  the  Church 

Year  not  a  Perversion  of, — E.  V. 
Gerhart,  ’73  Oct.,  432 

- ,  The  Light  of  Holy,— E.  V. 

Gerhart,  ’86  Apr.,  207 ;  ’86  July, 
285 

-  Progressive,  Interpretation  of, 

— J.  C.  Bowman,  ’91  July,  287 

- ,  Self -Interpretation  of, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’79  Oct.,  485 

- ,  A  Spiritual  Mind  Prerequisite 

to  Right  Judgment  on, — E.  V. 
Gerhart,  ’78  Jan.,  82 

-  View  of  Divine  Worship, — D. 

Y.  Heisler,  ’73  Oct.,  487 
Scriptures,  The  Inspiration  of  the, — 
T.  W.  Chambers,  ’92  Oct.,  437 
- ,  Light  of  Holy, — E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  ’86  July,  285 

- ,  Luther ’s  Translation  of, — C. 

P.  Krauth,  ’69  Apr.,  180 

- ,  Need  of  Spiritual  Mind  for 

Judgment  on, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’78 
Jan.,  82 

Second  Coming  of  Christ,  The, — 
J.  M.  Titzel,  ’75  Jan.,  87 

- Sunday  in  Advent, — M.  Kieffer, 

’83  July,  391 

Sect  System,  The, — J.  W.  N.,  ’49 
Sept.,  483;  ’49  Nov.,  521 
Secular,  The  Sacred  and  the, — E.  E. 
Einhoff,  ’07  Jan.,  57 
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Subject  Titles . 


Security  of  Trust  Funds,  ed.,  ’97 
Apr.,  252 

Seed  of  the  Woman,  The, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  ’90  Apr.,  176 
Selection,  Election  and,  ed.,  ’00  Apr., 
225 

Self-Consciousness,  Reformed, — F. 

K.  Levan,  *85  Apr.,  264 
Self -Culture,  I.  E.  Graeff,  ’80  Jan., 
73 

-  in  the  Ministry, — H.  Mosser, 

’00  Apr.,  219 

- - - - ,  Spiritual, — 

C.  B.  Schneder,  ’09  Oct.,  549 

- ,  Self-Education, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 

’81  Oct.,  522 

Self-Education,  Self -Culture, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’81  Oct.,  522 
Self -Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
The,— T.  G.  Apple,  ’79  Oct.,  485 
Self -Revelation,  Christ’s, —  ’74  Apr., 
246 

Semitic  Languages,  The  Claims  of 
the, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’81  Jan.,  131 
Semitics  for  New  Testament  Study, 
— I.  H.  DeLong,  ’06  Oct.,  495 
Sentimentalism,  The  Anatomy  of, — 
T.  Lewis,  ’57  Jan.,  28 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  A  Study  of 
the, — C.  E.  Creitz,  ’00  Jan.,  90 
Sermonizing, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’97 
Apr.,  201 

Servetus,  Calvin  and, — P.  Schaff,  ’93 
Jan.,  5 

Service,  The  Place  of  the  General 
Confession  of  Sin  in, — J.  F.  De- 
Long,  ’98  Oct.,  531 
-  Preparatory  to  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion, — H.  Wissler,  ’71  Oct.,  563 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  Our, 
— ed.,  ’97  Oct.,  531 
Seven  Intellectual  Wonders  of  the 
World,  The, — A.  Bierbower,  ’95 
Oct.,  443 

Seventh  Petition,  The, — J.  B.  Rust, 
’95  Jan.,  47 


Seventy-nine,  Anno  Domini, — J.  L. 

Ferriere,  ’70  Oct.,  561 
Sex,  The  Moral  Order  of, — J.  W.  N., 
’50  Nov.,  549 

Sign,  The  One, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’86 
July,  374 

Signs  of  the  Times,  The, — J.  W. 

Santee,  ’55  July,  374 
Simon  Barjona,  The  Stone  and  the 
Rock, — Mrs.  T.  C.  Porter,  ’90 
Jan.,  113;  ’90  July,  409;  ’91 

Jan.,  114;  ’91  Apr.,  265;  ’91 

July,  406;  ’91  Oct.,  535;  ’92  Jan., 
117;  ’92  Apr.,  254;  ’92  Oct.,  536; 
’93  Jan.,  147;  ’93  Apr.,  292 
Sin  Within  the  Church, — S.  Z.  Beam, 
’98  July,  357 

- ,  The  Church  Doctrine  of  the 

Forgiveness  of, — H.  Harbaugh,  ’68 
Jan.,  22 

- from  the  Evolution  Standpoint, 

— P.  S.  Leinbach,  ’05  Jan.,  97 

-  be  Forgiven?  Can,  C.  R.  T.  T., 

A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  Apr.,  247 

- ,  The  Forgiveness  of,  ’73  Jan., 

172 

- ,  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of, — 

A.  T,  G.  Apple,  ’02  Jan.,  58 

- in  the  Order  of  Divine  Service, 

The  Place  of  the  General  Con¬ 
fession  of, — J.  F.  DeLong,  ’98 
Oct.,  531 

- ,  Original, — A.  H.  Kremer,  ’72 

Jan.,  50 

- ?  - What  is, — W.  Rupp,  ’85 

Apr.,  173 

- ,  Pagan  and  Christian  Concep¬ 
tions  of,  ed.,  ’99  Oct.,  542 

- of  Suicide,  The, — C.  Cort,  ’95 

Jan.,  73 

Sinfulness  of  Sin, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A. 

S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  405 
Sins,  The  Minister’s  Power  of  For¬ 
giving  and  Retaining, — W.  Rupp, 
’96  Jan.,  65 

Skepticism,  The  Benefits  of  True,— - 
C.  H.  Little,  ’93  July,  414 


Subject  Titles. 
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Skepticism,  Church, — H.,  ’52  Sept., 
486 

- , - ,— E.  E.  H.,  ’52  Nov.,  578 

- ,  Modern, — F.  A.  Gast,  *74  Apr., 

313 

- , - , — D.  VanHorne,  ’ 78  Oct., 

485 

Sketches  of  a  Traveler.  See  Trav¬ 
eler 

Slang  of  Protestant  Theology,  The, 
— M.  G.  Hansen,  ’87  Jan.,  46 
Slavery  and  the  Bible, — P.  Schaff, 
*61  Apr.,  288 

- ,  The  Influence  of  the  Early 

Church  on, — P.  Schaff,  ’58  Oct., 
614 

Sleep  of  the  Soul,  Thnetopsychitae ; 
or  Against  the, — J.  B.  Bust,  ’90 
Jan.,  42 

Smith,  E.  C.,  on  the  Apocalypse, — 
W.  M.  Eeily,  ’91  Apr.,  195 
Social  Compact  vs.  Government  Com¬ 
pact,  C.  S., — A.  V.  Hiester,  ’ll 
Jan.,  82 

- Economy,  Christianity  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of, — W.  Bupp,  ’86  Jan.,  23 

- ,  The  Ethical  Constitution 

of, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’87  Jan.,  20 

- Ethics  and  Practical  Beligion, 

C.  B.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’05  July, 
376 

-  Evils  and  Their  Bemedy, — S. 

Z.  Beam,  ’97  July,  285 
-  Evolution,  Kidd’s, — C.  E.  Cor¬ 
win,  ’98  Jan.,  24 

-  Functions,  Conscience  and  the, 

— W.  Bupp,  ’02  Jan.,  69 

- Life,  Belation  of  the  Church  to, 

— S.  Z.  Beam,  ’99  July,  334 

-  Order,  The, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’02 

Apr.,  145 

-  Beform,  The  Old  Testament 

and, — P.  Yollmer,  ’96  Apr.,  221 

-  Science,  Socialism  and, — Theo. 

Appel,  ’70  Apr.,  242 
- in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  ed.,  ’01  Oct.,  558 


-  Service  a  Duty  of  the  Church, 

C.  B.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Oct., 
533 

Socialism,  Criticism  of, — A.  G.  Geke- 
ler,  ’98  Jan.,  45 

- ,  Dangers  of  the  Bepublic  from, 

— J.  Crawford,  ’79  Apr.,  302 

- ,  The  Life  of, — A.  G.  Gekeler, 

’97  Apr.,  207 

- and  Social  Science, — Theo.  Ap¬ 
pel,  ’70  Apr.,  242 
Socialist  Criticism, — A.  G.  Gekeler, 
’97  July,  312 

Society,  Dominion  and  Subordina¬ 
tion  the  Normal  Belation  in, — A. 
Harris,  ’77  Oct.,  520 

- ,  The  Belation  of  Classes  in, 

— J.  W.  Love,  ’96  July,  358 
Socinianism  and  Evangelical  Protes¬ 
tantism  Compared, — G.  W.  Bich- 
ards,  ’10  Apr.,  225 
Sociological  Questions,  Clerical 
Thought  on,  ed.,  ’97  July,  388 
Sociology  and  the  Church,  ed., — G. 
W.  B.,  ’08  Jan.,  115 

- ,  Contemporary, — A.  Y.  Hiester, 

’08  Jan.,  95;  ’08  Apr.,  251;  ’08 
Oct.,  526;  ’09  July,  458  ;  ’09  Oct., 
596;  ’10  Jan.,  95;  ’10  Apr.,  252; 
’10  July,  384 

- ,  Temperance  in  the  Light  of, — 

W.  Bupp,  ’99  Oct.,  497 
Socrates,  The  Dialectical  Method  of, 
— P.  Yollmer,  ’ll  Jan.,  15 

-  a  Prophecy  of  the  Christ, — E. 

V.  Gerhart,  ’85  Jan.,  5 
Solidarity  and  Personality,  Human, 
ed.,  ’99  Jan.,  119 

Son  of  Man,  The  Glorification  of 
the, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’80  Apr.,  304 

-  -  - ,  Man  and  the, — D. 

Lantz,  ’81  Jan.,  62 
Song  of  Songs,  Analysis  of  the, — 
H.  P.  Laird,  ’88  Jan.,  5 

-  -  the  Swan,  The, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’86  July,  322 
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Subject  Titles. 


Sonnets  (Poetry), — T.  C.  P.,  ’51 

Jan.,  91 

Sonship,  Christ  ’ s  Essential, — S.  H. 
Giesy,  ’92  Oct.,  522 

- , - Headship  and, — S.  H. 

Giesy,  ’92  July,  365 

- ,  Our  Divine, — W.  C.  Schaeffer, 

’96  Apr.,  207 

Sophokles,  Aspects  of  the  Eeligion 
of, — N.  P.  Ylanchos,  ’06  Apr.,  170 
Soteriology, — M.  Kieffer,  ’81  Apr., 
181 

Soul,  Faith  a  Normal  Activity  of 
the, — G.  N.  Abbott,  ’72  Oct.,  581 

- ,  The  Nature  of  the, — A.  Traver, 

’78  July,  460 

- ,  Thnetopsychitas ;  or,  Against 

the  Sleep  of  the, — J.  B.  Bust,  ’90 
Jan.,  42 

Soul’s  Existence,  The  Evidences  of 
the, — A.  Traver,  ’80  Apr.,  195 
— —  of  New  England  Early — 
Sovereignty  Consistent  with  Human 
Freedom,  Divine, — J.  Cooper,  ’01 
Oct.,  433 

- ,  Ethical  Conceptions  of  Divine, 

ed.,  ’98  Oct.,  547 

Spangenberg,  Bishop,  Eeport  of 
Jacob  Lischy  to, — W.  J.  Hinke, 
’05  Oct.,  517;  ’06  Jan.,  85 
Sparta,  Ancient  and  Modern, — A.  L. 
Kceppen,  ’56  July,  350 

- ,  History  of, — A.  L.  Koeppen, 

’57  Jan.,  108;  ’57  July,  402 
Spencer,  Herbert, — K.  C.  Schiedt,  ’04 
July,  289 

Spencer’s,  Herbert,  “Data  of 
Ethics,” — T.  G.  Apple,  ’81  Apr., 
165 

Spirit  of  the  Age,  The, — S.  N.  Cal¬ 
lender,  ’54  Jan.,  1 

- ,  Christ  and  His, — J.  W.  Nevin, 

’72  July,  353 

- of  the  Day,  The, — I.  E.  Graeff, 

’84  July,  372 

-  of  Man,  The  Old  Testament 


Doctrine  of, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’79  July, 
391 

- ,  Matter  and, — W.  E.  Krebs, — 

’98  July,  311 

- Rapping,  Table  Moving  and, — 

L.  H.  Steiner,  ’61  Oct.,  526 

- ,  The  Testimony  of  the, — J. 

Max  Hark,  ’05  Oct.,  433 

Spirits  in  Prison,  Christ  Preaching 
to  the, — W.  W.  Patton,  ’82  Oct., 
543 

Spiritual  in  Christianity,  The  His¬ 
torical  and  the, — G.  B.  Stevens, 
’03  Jan.,  64 

-  Conference  Papers 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Early, — W.  J.  Hinke, 
’08  Oct.,  473 

Christianity  and  the  Present  In¬ 
dustrial  Order, — A.  T.  G. 
Apple,  ’05  Apr.,  182 
Doctrine  of  Sin  From  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  Evolution, — P.  S. 
Leinbach,  ’05  Jan.,  97 
Heidelberg  Catechism  for  Cate- 
chization,  The, — H.  H.  Eanck, 
’08  Oct.,  513 

Relative  Religious  Value  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
— W,  J.  Hinke,  ’04  Oct.,  433 
Rights  and  Limits  of  Biblical 
Criticism, — W.  C.  Schaeffer, 
’09  July,  499 

Sunday  Observance, — F.  K.  Le¬ 
van,  ’92  Jan.,  106 
Testimony  of  the  Spirit,  The, — 
J.  Max  Hark,  ’05  Oct.,  432 

-  Dynamics, — A.  Traver,  ’79 

Oct.,  572 

- Life  in  Man,  The  Synergistic 

Laws  of  the, — N.  M.  S.,  ’52  Mar., 
145 

-  Mind  Prerequisite  to  Right 

Judgment  of  Holy  Scripture, — E. 
V.  Gerhart,  ’78  Jan.,  82 

- ,  The  Natural  and  the, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’80  July,  399 


Subject  Titles. 
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Spiritual  Perception?  Has  Man, — G. 
N.  Abbott,  ’75  Oct.,  584 

-  Self-Culture  of  the  Minister, — 

C.  B.  Schneder,  ’09  Oct.,  549 

-  World,  The,  J.  W.  Kevin,  ’76 

Oct.,  501 

-  - ,  Natural  Law  in  the, — 

M.  Kieffer,  ’88  Apr.,  169 
Spiritualism, — H.  Carpenter,  ’75 

Oct.,  525 

- ,  The  Eschatology  of  Modern, — 

J.  H.  Dubbs,  '77  Oct.,  605 

- ,  The  Frauds  of, — S.  L.  Krebs, 

>02  Jan.,  1;  >02  Apr.,  174;  ’02 
Oct.,  489 

Spirituality  of  God’s  Being,  The, — 
C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’88  Oct.,  472 
Stade  on  Habakkuk, — A.  H.  Godbey, 
’05  Apr.,  196 

Standards  of  Value, — J.  B.  Rust,  ’00 
July,  358 

-  -  - ,  How  Wide  is  an 

Inch? — A.  Zimmerman,  ’01  Jan., 
65 

Starry  Heavens,  The, — Theo.  Appel, 
’73  July,  451 

State,  The  Church  and  the, — M.  K., 
’49  Nov.,  568 

- Church  System  in  Europe,  The, 

— P.  Schaff,  ’57  Jan..  151 

-  as  an  Element  in  Civilization, 

The, — J.  H.  Oliver,  ’68  Oct.,  485 

-  in  Germany,  Church  and, — N. 

C.  Schaeffer,  ’75  July,  341 

- and  Religion,  The, — J.  S.  Stahr, 

’95  July,  272 

- ,  Religion  and  the, — J.  M. 

Titzel,  ’78  Oct.,  545 

- Support  for  the  Church, — L.  H. 

Steiner,  ’75  July,  387 
Statistics,  Anthropological, — L.  H. 

Steiner,  ’70  Jan.,  78 
Steam,  The  Myth  of  (Poetry), — E. 
Geibel,  Trans,  by  J.  H.  Dubbs,  ’81 
Apr.,  321 

Stephen,  The  First  Martyr, — P. 
Schaff,  Trans,  by  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
’52  May,  278 


Stevens,  Geo.  B.,  Death  of,  C.  R.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Oct.,  538 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  The, 
ed., — C.  Noss,  ’06  Apr.,  244 
Subaltern  Rank  of  the  Intellect, 
The,— J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’81  July,  458 
Subjection  to  Lawful  Authority, — 
N.  H.  Loose,  ’80  Jan.,  92 
Subjective  Religious  History,  Man ’s, 
— A.  Traver,  ’82  Jan.,  77 
Sublimity  in  Church  and  Worship, — 
J.  O.  Johnson,  ’81  Jan.,  102 
Subordination  the  Normal  Relations 
of  Society,  Domination  and, — A. 
Harris,  ’77  Oct.,  520 
Success  in  Life,  Conditions  of, — J. 
H.  Dubbs,  ’70  Oct.,  601 

- ,  The  Philosophy  of, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’75  July,  453 
Sudhoff’s  Olevianus, — Trans,  by  H. 

Rust,  ’56  Apr.,  163 
Suffer  in  His  Divine  Nature?  Did 
Christ, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’92  Apr.,  173 
Suffering,  The  Ethics  of, — J.  B. 
Rust,  ’09  July,  416 

-  in  the  Minister’s  Life,  The 

Necessity  and  Function  of, — W. 
F.  Heil,  ’ll  July,  296 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  Vicarious  and 
Exemplary, — H.  S.  Gekeler ,  ’97 
Oct.,  496 

Suicide,  The  Sin  of, — C.  Cort,  ’95 
Jan.,  73 

Sunday  Observances, — F.  K.  Levan, 
’92  Jan.,  106.  See  also  the  Lord’s 
Day 

Sunday-school,  The, — J.  M.  Titzel, 
’81  Apr.,  287 

- ,  The  Bible  and  the,  ed.,  ’07 

Oct.,  554 

- to  the  Church,  The  Relation  of 

the, — J.  W.  Santee,  ’73  July,  391 

- ,  International  Convention,  ed., 

— J.  S.  Stahr,  ’05  Oct.,  545 
- Movement  and  Educational  Re¬ 
ligion, — J.  S.  Kieffer,  ’73  Jan.,  92 
' - Training  for  Church  Member¬ 

ship, — C.  M.  DeLong,  ’10  Jan.,  71 
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Subject  Titles. 


Supernatural,  Conception  of  the, — 
G.  W.  Richards,  ’99  Apr.,  173 

- ,  The  Evangel  of  Nature  and 

the, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’81  Oct.,  559 

- ,  Man’s  Relation  to  Nature  and 

to  the, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’74  Jan.,  64 
Supernaturalists,  Naturalists  and, 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’10  Apr., 
249 

Supremacy  of  Faith,  The, — G.  W. 

Richards,  ’00  Oct.,  518 
Supreme  Truth  of  Christianity,  The, 
— T.  G.  Apple,  ’93  Apr.,  179 
Swan,  The  Song  of  the, — J.  H. 

Dubbs,  ’86  July,  322 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  ’76  Jan.,  120 

- ,  - ,  Rothe  and, —  ’89  Apr., 

139 

Swiss  Educational  Reformer,  Pes- 
talozzi,  The, — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’97 
Apr.,  190 

-  Reformation,  The, — P.  Schaff, 

’89  July,  301 

Switzerland,  The  Anabaptists  in, — 
L.  Mayer,  ’50  May,  213 
Sword,  A  Two-Edged, — J.  S.  Stahr, 
’83  July,  307 

Sydenham,  The  Crystal  Palace  at, — 
P.  Schaff,  ’59  July,  427 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christian  Art, 
— W.  A.  Beardslee,  ’90  July,  369 
Symptosis,  Christianity  from  Ten¬ 
dency, — J.  Cooper,  ’93  Apr.,  194 
Synergistic  Laws  of  the  Spiritual 
Life  in  Man,  The,— N.  M.  S.,  ’52 
Mar.,  145 

Synod,  Carrying  an  Appeal  to,  ed., 
’75  July,  470 

- ,  The  Dutch  Reformed  General, 

— ed.,  ’75  July,  471 

-  at  Ft.  Wayne,  The  General, — 

T.  G.  Apple,  ’75  July,  435 

-  -  Frederick,  The, — P. 

Schaff,  ’59  Jan.,  1 

- ,  The  General, — T.  G.  Apple, 

’70  Jan.,  156 

- , - ,  15th,  Triennial  Ses¬ 


sion,  ed., — G.  W.  Richards,  ’05 
July,  403 

- , - ,  At  Ft.  Wayne, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’75  July,  435 

-,  > 
Report  of  Theological  Teaching, 

ed.,  ’75  July,  472 

- ,  -  Late  General, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’78  July,  329 

- ,  History  of  Ohio, — I.  H.  Reiter, 

’79  Jan.,  143 

- — , - ,  A  Correction, 

— I.  H.  Reiter,  ’79  Apr.,  352 

- Pittsburg — 25th  Anniversary, — 

A.  E.  Truxal,  ’95  Apr.,  203 

- ,  Report  on  Public  Theological 

Teaching  in  the  Ref.  Ch.  at  Ft. 
Wayne  General,  ed.,  ’75  July,  472 
Synodical  Church  Authority, — H. 

Harbaugh,  ’60  Jan.,  127 
Synods,  Reformed, — H.  Harbaugh, 
’58  Oct.,  485 

Synoptic  Study,  The  Death  of  Jesus, 
A, — J.  C.  Bowman,  ’01  Oct.,  471 
Syria,  My  Travels  in, — A.  L.  Koep- 
pen,  ’56  Jan.,  40 

- ,  See  also  Traveler  in  Greece, 

etc. 

Syriac  Gospels,  The  Newly  Found, 
— F.  A.  Gast,  ’95  Apr.,  141 
Systematic  Benevolence, — H.  Har¬ 
baugh,  ’51  Jan.,  27 

-  - , — P.  S.,  ’52  Mar.,  191; 

’52  May,  209 

Table  of  Contents,  Of  the  Review, 
Vols.  I-XVIII,  1849-71,  S.  K.  & 
E.  N.  Kremer,  ’71  Oct.,  629 

- -  Yols. 

XIX-XLI,  1872-94,— J.  M.  Schick, 
’94  Oct.,  529 

- ,  Yols. 

I-LXVII, — C.  H.  Ranck,  ’ll  Oct., 
419 

-  Moving  and  Spirit  Rapping, — 

L.  H.  Steiner,  ’61  Oct.,  526 


Subjeci  Titles. 
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Tadpoles  and  Urchins,  Theological 
uses  of,  ed., — C.  N.,  ’07  Oct.,  563 
Teacher,  Jesus  the  Great, — N.  C. 

Schaeffer,  '06  Oct.,  486 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  The, — J.  C.  Bow¬ 
man,  ’02  Jan.,  89 

- Concerning  Himself, 

— H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’04  Apr.,  205 

- ,  Correction  of  Man’s 

Abnormal  Condition  According  to 
the, — J.  M.  Mullan,  ’05  July,  337 

- ,  The  Priority  of  the, 

— G.  B.  Stevens,  ’02  Apr.,  217 
Temperance 

and  Christian  Sociology, — W. 

Rupp,  ’99  Oct.,  497 
Drinking  Habit  and  Prohibi¬ 
tion, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’96  Oct., 
468 

Legislation,  Prohibitory, — J.  S. 

Kieffer,  ’83  Apr.,  141 
Non-Political  Prohibition, — H. 

King,  ’85  Oct.,  507 
Prohibition  and  the  Christian 
Church, — A.  Zimmerman,  ’07 
Jan.,  66 

Reform,  The  Future  of, — R.  C. 
Craddock,  ’86  Apr.,  256.  See 
also  Intemperance 

Tendencies,  Thoughts  on, — I.  E. 

Graeff,  ’71  Oct.,  550 
Tendency,  Christianity  from, — J. 

Cooper,  ’93  Apr.,  194 
Tennyson, — R.  L.  Gerhart,  ’80  Oct., 
538 

Tennyson ’s  ‘ 1  In  Memoriam,  ’  ’ — W. 

W.  Deatrick,  ’09  Oct.,  481 
Ten  Years  of  German  Theology, — 
D.  B.  Schneder,  ’08  July,  316 
Tertullian, — P.  Schaff,  ’58  Oct.,  621 
Testament,  The  Right  of  Disposal 
by, — J.  Cooper,  ’94  Jan.,  16 
Testimony  of  the  Spirit,  The, — J. 

Max  Hark,  ’05  Oct.,  433 
Teuton  in  Civilization,  The, — J.  S. 

Hess,  ’79  July,  444 
Theism,  A  New  Defense  of, — S.  S. 
Hebberd,  ’09  Oct.,  569 


Theme,  The  Preacher  and  His, — S. 

G.  Wagner,  ’81  Jan.,  147 
Theocritus,  The  Idyls  of, — W.  M. 

Nevin,  ’59  Oct.,  570 
Theological  Course,  The  Importance 
of  Hebrew  in  the, — I.  H.  DeLong, 
’10  Jan.,  1 

Curriculum,  The  Old  Testament 
in  the, — T.  F.  Herman,  ’10 
Jan.,  24 

Education,  The  Question  of,  ed., 
’00  Apr.,  248 

Efforts,  Reconstructive,  C.  R.  T. 

T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  Apr.,  247 
Problems, — W.  Rupp,  ’88  Jan., 
24 

Professor  Instructed,  The, — J. 

C.  Bowman,  ’00  Apr.,  153 
Progress,  Helps  and  Hinder- 
ances  to, — C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 
Weber,  ’08  Jan.,  76 

-  of  the  Reformed  Church, 

— S.  N.  Callender,  ’94  Apr., 
133 

Science  in  America, —  ’73  Apr., 
317 

Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  Beginnings  of  the, — Theo. 
Appel,  ’86  July,  388;  ’86 

Oct.,  454 

External  History  of  the, — C.  Z. 

Weiser,  ’76  Jan.,  5 
Internal  History  of  the, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’76  Jan.,  59 
Sermons  and  Addresses  at 

Characteristics  of  Hebrew 
Poetry, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’96 
Jan.,  5 

Charge  to  Theo.  F.  Her¬ 
man,  The, — H.  M.  J. 
Klein,  ’10  July,  310 
Church  Doctrine  of  the  For¬ 
giveness  of  Sin,  The, — 
H.  Harbaugh,  ’68  Jan., 
22 

Claims  of  the  Semitic  Lan¬ 
guages,  The, — F.  A. 
Gast,  ’81  Jan.,  131 
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Subject  Titles. 


Theological  Seminary,  Sermons  and 
Addresses  at — continued 
Epistemological  Problem  of 
Theology,  The, — T.  F. 
Herman,  HO  July,  281 
Herman,  Prof.  T.  F., 
Charge  to, — H.  M.  J. 
Klein,  HO  July,  281 
Human  Personality  and 
Education, — T.  G.  Ap¬ 
ple,  ’81  Oct.,  631 
Importance  of  Knowledge 
of  the  Semitic  Languages 
to  the  Proper  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  New 
Testament, — I.  H.  De- 
Long,  *06  Oct.,  495 
Importance  of  the  Study  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Course,  The, — I.  H. 
DeLong,  HO  Jan.,  1 
Interpretation  of  Scripture 
Progressive,  The, — J.  C. 
Bowman,  *91  July,  287 
Light  of  Life,  The, — T.  T. 

Munger,  ’89  July,  313 
Marks  of  a  True  Religion, 
The, — G.  F.  Moore,  ’09 
July,  353 

Minister  of  To-Day,  The, — 
C.  T.  Thwing,  HO  July, 
315 

Ministry  Adapted  to  the 
Times,  The, — D.  Gans, 
’70  July,  402 

New  Professors,  The  In¬ 
auguration  of  Our, — E. 
N.  Kremer,  ’05  July,  307 
Preacher ’s  Theme,  The, — 
H.  C.  Minton,  ’08  July, 
305 

Priests  and  Prophets  in  the 
Modern  Church, — L.  Ab¬ 
bott,  ’00  July,  289 
Reformed  Church  on  Civil 
Government,  Influence  of 
the, — G.  F.  Baer,  ’94 
July,  291 


Theological  Seminary,  Sermons  and 
Addresses  at — continued 
Revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
The,— J.  W.  Nevin,  ’71 
July,  325 

Value  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  Theological  Curricu¬ 
lum,  The, — T.  F.  Herman, 
HO  Jan.,  24 

Vocation  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  The, — E.  V. 
Gerhart,  ’85  July,  334 
Wavering  Witness,  A, — W. 

Gladden,  ’07  July,  289 
Wolff,  Prof.  B.  C.,  Inaugu¬ 
ral  Exercises  of, — 
Introductory  Discourse, 
— J.  W.  Nevin,  ’55 
Jan.,  68 

Charge, — S.  R.  Fisher, 
’55  Jan.,  94 
Inaugural  Address, — B. 
C.  Wolff,  ’55  Jan., 
99 

Zion’s  Rejoicing,  Our, — J. 
H.  Dubbs,  ’94  July,  275 
See  also  Western  Theological 
Seminary 

Seminary,  Social  Science  in,  ed., 
’01  Oct.,  558 

Teaching  in  the  Reformed 

Ohurch,  Report  adopted  &t 
Ft.  Wayne,  ed.,  ’75  July,  472 
Tendencies  in  Germany,  ed., — 
G.  W.  Richards,  ’07  Apr.,  263 
Thought,  Freedom  of, — W. 

Rupp,  ’84  Oct.,  487 

- ,  Present  Trend  of, — J.  I. 

Swander,  ’97  Jan.,  157 

Unrest,  C.  R.  T.  T.,  A.  S. 

Weber,  ’05  Oct.,  535 
Uses  of  Tadpoles  and  Urchins, 
ed.,  C.  N.,  ’07  Oct.,  563 
Theology 

in  America,  Present  Status  of, — 
A.  E'.  Truxal,  ’98  Jan.,  13 
American,  ’72  Apr.,  285 


Subject  Titles. 
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Theology — continued 

of  St.  Augustine,  Genius  and, — 
P.  Schaff,  ’67  Jan.,  98 
Authority  for,  not  in  Antiquity, 
— A.  E.  Truxal,  ’02  Apr.,  220 
Bearing  of  Realism  on, — T.  G. 

Apple,  ’70  Oct.,  571 
Biblical, — F.  A.  Gast,  ’98  Apr., 
236 

Biology  the  Handmaid  of, — G. 

L.  Omwake,  ’04  Jan.,  59 
Conservatism  and  Radicalism 
in, — C.  Clever,  ’93  Apr.,  228 
Creed  and  Dogmatic, — E.  V. 

Gerhart,  *71  Apr.,  207 
Distinctive  Elements  in  the 
New, — C.  E.  Schaeffer,  ’02 
Oct.,  473 

Dogmatic, — E.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’70 
July,  461 

- , — M.  Kieffer,  ’60  July,  451 

Dogmatics,  Dorner’s  History  of 
Protestant, — J.  W.  Nevin,  ’68 
Apr.,  260;  ’68  July,  325 
Epistemological  Problem  of, 
The, — T.  F.  Herman,  ’10 
July,  281 

of  Eternal  Life,  Johannine, — 
W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’07  Oct.,  499 
The  Evolution  Heresy  in  Mod¬ 
ern, — C.  Cort,  *89  Oct.,  482 
Evolution  Theories  and, — J.  S. 
Stahr, —  ’72  July,  439 

-  Theory  in,  ed.,  ’02  July, 

384 

of  the  Future,  The  Christian, — 
A.  S.  Weber,  ’01  Oct.,  526 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
The, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’80  Oct., 
624 

The  Historical  Element  in, — E. 

Y.  Gerhart,  ’69  Jan.,  125 
Hodge ’s  Systematic  Theology, 
A  Review  of, —  ’74  Jan.,  99 
Important  and  Necessary,  C.  R. 
T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  J08  Apr., 
234 


Theology — continued 

of  Linguistics, — A.  B.  C.,  ’52 
May,  231 

Melanchthon ’s, — P.  Schaff,  ’87 
July,  294 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  Scholastic 
and  Mystic, — P.  Schaff,  ’93 
July,  336 

and  the  Missionary  Problem, 
C.  R.  T.  T.,  ’08  July,  401 
The  New,  ed.,  G.  W.  R.,  ’07 
July,  414 

of  the  New  Litany, — J.  W. 

Nevin,  ’67  Jan.,  23 
Notion  of  Merit  in  the  History 
of, — W.  Rupp,  ’97  Oct.,  444 
Present  State  of  German, — D. 

B.  Schneder,  ’97  Oct.,  469 
Rationalistic  Tendencies  of 
Modern, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’67 
Oct.,  608 

Realism  in  its  Bearing  on, — T. 

G.  Apple,  ’70  Oct.,  571 
Recent  Reconstruction  of,  ed., 
’98  Apr.,  261 

in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.,  Progress  of, — T.  G. 
Apple,  ’95  Jan.,  19 
Our  Relation  to  German, — W. 

Rupp,  ’93  Oct.,  473 
The  Relation  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  the  New, — J.  C. 
Bowman,  '97  Apr.,  141 
The  Ritschlian, — A.  S.  Weber, 
’98  Apr.,  145 

The  Slang  of  Protestant, — M. 

G.  Hansen,  J87  Jan.,  46 
Ten  Years  of  German, — D.  B. 

Schneder,  ’08  July,  316 
of  Zwingli,  The, — P.  Schaff,  *89 
Oct.,  423 

See  also  New  Theology 
Thinking,  Organic, — D.  Gans,  ’70 
Oct.,  538 

- ,  Thought,  Literature, — A. 

Traver,  ’81  Jan.,  115 
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Subject  Titles. 


Thnetopsyehitas,  or,  Against  the 
Sleep  of  the  Soul, — J.  B.  Rust, 
’90  Jan.,  42 

Tholuck’s  Guido  and  Julius, — F. 

W.  Kremer,  ’56  Apr.,  198 
Thought,  The  Drift  of  Modern, — S. 
N.  Callender,  ’83  July,  277 

- ,  Literature,  Thinking, — A. 

Traver,  ’81  Jan.,  115 
Throne,  The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of 
the, — J.  I.  Swander,  '06  July, 
351 

Times,  The  Signs  of  the, — J.  W. 

Santee,  ’55  July,  374 
“  ’Tis  Saying  Makes  it  so,” — C.  E. 

Wagner,  ’06  Apr.,  145 
Tithes  vs.  Apportionments, — J.  G. 

Noss,  ’98  Apr.,  226 
Tithing,  New  Testament  Giving  vs. 
Old  Testament, — S.  Ream,  ’01 
Apr.,  204 

Titzel,  Dr.  John  M.,  Appointed  As¬ 
sociate  Editor, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’82 
Oct.,  642 

- , - - ,  on  Death  on 

the  Resurrection  of, — C.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’96  Jan.,  116 
Tolerance  and  Intolerance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  The, — C.  C.  Starbuck,  ’88 
Jan.,  43 

Toleration  as  a  Modern  Growth, — I. 

E.  Graeff,  ’79  Jan.,  86 
Toronto  International  Sunday- 
School  Convention,  ed., — J.  S. 
Stahr,  ’05  Oct.,  545 
11  Touch  Me  Not,” — W.  E.  Krebs, 
’69  July,  401 

Translating,  Progress  in  the  Art  of, 
— W.  M.  N.,  ’51  Jan.,  43 
Transmission  of  Newly  Acquired 
Habits,  On  the, — R.  C.  Sehiedt, 
’99  July,  310 

Trapper’s  Life, — D.  E.  N.,  ’51  Nov., 
563 

Traveler  From  Greece,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Sketches  of  a, — 
A.  L.  Kceppen, 


Traveler — continued 

Athenians,  Harbors  Naval  Es¬ 
tablishments  of  the,  ’55  Apr., 
163 

Athens,  Modern  and  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Akropolis,  ’54 
Oct.,  531;  ’55  Jan.,  1 

Attica  and  Athens, —  ’54  Apr., 
258 

Damascus  and  Mt.  Lebanon, — 
’55  Oct.,  513 

Greece,  1833-1854,  History  of, 
’54  July,  435 

Greek  Language  and  Popular 
Poetry,  The  History  of,  ’60 
Jan.,  1 

Manitoes  in  Southern  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  My  Wanderings  Among 
the,  ’59  Apr.,  149 

Peloponnesus,  My  Travels  in  the, 
’56  July,  350 

Rhodes,  A  Day  on  the  Island  of, 
’55  July,  337  (437) 

Sparta,  ’56  July,  350;  ’57  Jan., 
108' 

-  and  the  Morea,  The  His¬ 
tory  of, —  ’57  July,  402 

Syria,  Ba  ’albek,  ’56  Jan.,  40 

Trench  on  the  Miracles, — J.  W.  N., 
’50  Nov.,  573 

Trench’s  Lectures, — J.  W.  N.,  ’50 
Nov.,  604 

Trend  of  History,  The, — J.  B.  Rust, 
’92  Jan.,  64 

-  -  Theological  Thought, 

Present, — J.  I.  Swander,  ’97  Apr., 
157 

Trial  and  Confirmation  of  John  the 
Baptist’s  Faith, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’78 
Oct.,  629 

Trinitarian  Doctrine,  Philosophy  of 
Trinitarianism, — P  e  a  c  e, — E.  E. 
Higbee,  ’76  Apr.,  195 

Trinity  and  Christian  Living,  The 
Doctrine  of, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’99 
Jan.,  28 

- ,  The  Divine, — A.  R.  Kremer, 

’80  July,  461 


Subject  Titles. 
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Trinity,  The  Human, — A.  J.  M.  H., 
’50  July,  393 

Triumph  of  Love,  The  (Poem), — 
Schiller,  Trans,  by  T.  C.  P.,  ’49 
Sept.,  478 

Trust  Funds,  Security  of,  ed.,  ’97 
Apr.,  252 

Trusts,  Our, — A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  ’88 
Oct.,  521 

- ,  Gov.  Pingree  on,  ed.,  ’99  Apr., 

251 

-  and  the  Public  Good, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  ’98  Oct.,  505 

Truth,  Christ  the, — D.  B.  Lady,  ’85 
July,  376 

-  of  Christ,  The  Gracious, — W. 

H.  Ryder,  ’96  Jan.,  32 

- ,  The  Church  the  Pillar  and 

Ground  of, — D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’69 
Oct.,  578 

-  and  Experience, — G.  B.  Smith, 

’03  Jan.,  31 

- ,  Freedom  in  the, — T.  G.  Apple, 

’78  Oct.,  560 

- , - , — S.  Z.  Beam, 

*05  Apr.,  231 

-  of  the  Old  Testament, — E.  Y. 

Gerhart,  ’80  Apr.,  173 

Twentieth  Century  Christianity, — T. 
W.  Dickert,  ’07  Oct.,  534 

Two-Edged  Sword,  A, — J.  S.  Stahr, 
'83  July,  307 

Two  Systems,  The, — H.  Harbaugh, 
>67  Apr.,  306 

Tyler’s  Tacitus, — W.  M.  N.,  ’49 

July,  407 

Tyranny  of  Pulpit  Notices,  The, — 
M.  G.  Hansen,  ’95  Jan.,  122 

Ubiquity,  Berents  and, — Ebrard, 
Trans,  by  B.  C.  Wolff,  ’54  July, 
321 

Unbelief,  The  Progress  of  Modern, 
— C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’85  Oct.,  472;  ’86 
Jan.,  45 

Unbelievers  in  the  World  to  Come, — 
E'.  Y.  Gerhart,  ’78  Oct.,  600 


Unchurched,  The  Problem  of  the, — 
W.  Rupp,  ’98  Oct.,  460 

Union,  The  Basis  of, — An  Anglican 
Catholic,  ’74  July,  374 

-  Between  Non-Episcopal  and 

Episcopal  Churches, — I.  E.  Graeff, 
’89  Jan.,  36 

- ,  Christian, — C.  Z.  Weiser,  ’83 

July,  330 

-  with  the  Church, — J.  W.  San¬ 
tee,  ’70  July,  373 

- ,  Church, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’69 

July,  481 

-  and  Liturgical  Tendencies, 

Christian, — A  Layman,  ’59  Oct., 
506 

- Movement,  The, — Dr.  Peltz,  ’75 

Oct.,  628 

-  -  of  the  Two  Reformed 

Churches,  The, — F.  K.  Levan,  ’75 
Apr.,  239 

- ,  National  Christianity  and 

Church, — T.  G.  Apple,  ’86  Jan., 
5 

United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
Service  Book  of, — W.  F.  Faber, 
’92  Apr.,  193 

-  States,  The  Constitution  of  the, 

— Theo.  Appel,  ’86  Jan.,  119 
During  the  Last  Century,  In¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  in, — 
F.  Fox,  ’76  Oct.,  577 
The  Germans  in  the, — F.  K.  Le¬ 
van,  ’70  Oct.,  523 
The  Historical  Significance  of 
the, — S.  N.  C.,  ’77  Oct., 

489 

Prehistoric  Races  of  the, — J.  H. 
Dubbs,  ’74  July,  430 

Unity  by  Catastrophe, — W.  E.  Krebs, 
’88  Apr.,  212 

-  Christian, — J.  M.  Titzel,  ’83 

Jan.,  109 

- ,  Church, — S.  Z.  Beam,  ’90  Oct., 

518 

- of  the  Church, — C.  R.  Lane,  ’87 

Jan.,  83 
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Subject  Titles. 


Unity  of  the  Church,  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the, — A.  E.  Truxal,  ’01 
Apr.,  161 

- ,  The  Episcopal  Church  and, — 

E.  B.  Niver,  ’ll  July,  364 

- ,  The  Episcopate  as  a  Centre  of, 

— P.  Berry,  *56  Apr.,  297 
-  of  the  Human  Bace,  The, — F. 

D.  S.,  ’51  Mar.,  129 

-  -  -  -  - , — J,  B. 

Kieffer,  ’84  Oct.,  460 

- ,  Principle  of  Ecclesiastical, 

The, — I.  E.  Graeff,  ’58  Apr.,  265 

- ,  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical,  ’52 

J uly,  322 

- in  the  Process  of  the  World’s 

Development, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’94 
Oct.,  441 

- in  the  Beformed  Church,  The 

History  of, — C.  Clever,  ’06  Oct., 
545 

Universal  History, — W.  J.  Mann, 
Trans,  by  J.  S.  E.,  ’49  Sept.,  444; 
’49  Nov.,  539;  ’50  Jan.,  12 

- Mediation  of  Christ, — W.  Bupp, 

’93  Jan.,  71 

- ,  Bedemption  in  Christ,— S.  Z. 

Beam,  ’85  Jan.,  124 
Universe,  Divine  Origin  of  the, — I. 

E.  Graeff,  ’81  Apr.,  304 

- ,  The  End  of  the  Material, — J. 

Cooper,  ’03  Oct.,  536 
University,  The  Future, — A.  S.  Ger¬ 
hard,  ’85  Oct.,  457 

-  or  a  Gymnasium?  A, — C.  V. 

Mays,  ’72  Jan.,  32 
Unlettered  Learning, — W.  Nevin,  ’60 
Oct.,  586 

Urchins,  Theological  Uses  of  Tad¬ 
poles  and,  ed.,  C.  N.,  ’07  Oct.,  563 
Ursinus,  Zacharius, — J.  W.  N.,  ’51 
Sept.,  490 

- ,  - , — Max  Goebel,  Trans,  by 

H.  Harbaugh,  ’55  Oct.,  629 

Valley  of  Baca,  The  Location  of 
the, — D.  VanHorne,  ’87  Apr.,  150 


Value  of  the  Individual,  The, — W. 
N.  Ashman,  ’93  July,  396 

- ,  Standards  of, — J.  B.  Bust,  ’00 

July,  358 

Vatican,  Conscience  and  the, — 
Beinkens,  Trans,  by  J.  S.  Stahr, 
’73  Jan.,  117 

Vernal  Odes  of  Horace,  The, — W.  M. 
N.,  ’51  Mar.,  144 

Versions  of  the  Bible,  Authorized 
and  Bevised, — T.  B.  Beck,  ’81 
Oct.,  535 

Vicarious  and  Exemplary,  Both, — H. 

S.  Gekeler,  ’97  Oct.,  496 

- Suffering  the  Order  of  Nature, 

— J.  Cooper,  ’99  Apr.,  202 
Victoria,  The  Death  of  Queen,  ed., 
’01  Apr.,  239 

Vine  and  the  Husbandman,  The, — 
W.  E.  Krebs,  ’71  Apr.,  196 
Virgin  Birth  and  Incarnation,  C.  B. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’06  Apr.,  216 
Visible  and  Invisible  Church,  The, — 

Dr.  Gans,  ’68  Apr.,  312 
Vocation  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
The, — E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’85  July,  334 

-  and  Besponsibilities  of  the 

American  College, —  ’77  Oct.,  614 

Wanner  on  the  Family, — S.  B. 

Fisher,  ’53  Oct.,  639 
War  and  its  Probable  Besults,  The 
Present,  ed.,  ’98  July,  396 
Warfare  of  Life,  The, — T.  G.  Apple, 
’79  July,  422 

Washington,  (George),  The  Be- 
ligious  Character  of, — A.  H. 
Kremer,  ’59  Apr.,  211 
Water  ’  ’  The  Meaning  of  the  Phrase, 
“Born  of, — C.  VanDerVeen,  ’90 
July,  335 

- in  Nature  and  Grace, — D.  B. 

Lady,  ’89  Jan.,  71 
Wavering  Witness,  A, — W.  Gladden, 
’07  July,  289 

Wealth,  Christianity  and, — C.  B.  T. 
T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  ’07  July,  408 


Subject  Titles. 
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Wealth,  The  Church  and  Men  of, — 
J.  R.  Brown,  ’07  July,  389 

- ,  The  Ethics  of, — C.  Z.  Weiser, 

'87  Apr.,  133 

-  and  Poverty  in  America, — J. 

S.  Hess,  ’83  Oct.,  450 
- ,  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of, — W.  C.  Schaeffer,  ’07 
Apr.,  145 

Week  Day  Religious  Instruction, — 
R.  W.  Miller,  *08  Jan.,  4S 
Wieser,  Conrad, — F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
'77  Apr.,  293 

Western  Liturgy,  The,  '71  Jan.,  92 

-  Seminary,  Alumni  Association 

Addresses 

- Christianity,  The  True  Concep¬ 
tion, — J.  I.  Swander,  '61  Oct., 
497 

-  Sermon  to, — I.  H.  Reiter,  Re¬ 
viewed  by  E.  Y.  Gerhart,  '60 
Oct.,  641 

Westminster  Confession,  Revision  of 
the,  ed.,  '00  July,  406 
Whately’s  Future  State, — S.  N.  A., 
'56  July,  384 

Why  are  we? — D.  E.  Klopp,  '80 
Oct.,  525 

Wiclif,  The  Work  of, — J.  A.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  '90  Apr.,  215 

Wilberforce  on  the  Eucharist, — J. 
W.  Nevin,  '54  Apr.,  161 

-  on  the  Incarnation, — J.  W.  N., 

'50  Mar.,  164 

Will,  The, — C.  R.  Lane,  '85  July, 
349 

William  the  Silent  and  His  Times, — 
A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  '95  Jan.,  102; 
'95  July,  365 

Wine  and  its  Use, — G.  H.  Johnston, 
'74  Oct.,  551 

Wisdom  of  God  in  a  Mystery,  The, — 
D.  H.  Riddle,  '69  Apr.,  277 

-  Personified, — F.  A.  Gast,  '78 

July,  411 

Wisdom's  Voice  (Poem), — N.,  '49 
Nov.,  584 


Wit  and  Common  Sense,  Fancy, 
(Poem), — F.  Riickert,  Trans,  by 
T.  C.  Porter,  '57  July,  444 
Witness  of  Jesus  to  Himself  and 
Christianity,  The, — A.  S.  Weber, 
'97  Apr.,  169 

- ,  A  Wavering, — W.  Gladden, 

'07  July,  289 

Wolff,  Prof.  B.  C.,  Inauguration  of, 
—  '55  Jan.,  68 

Woman,  The  Emancipation  of, — W. 
A.  Hale,  '79  Oct.,  502 

-  of  Mystery, — Solved,  A, — S.  L. 

Krebs,  '10  July,  343 

-  Preaching, — C.  Cort,  '82  Jan., 

123 

- ,  The  Seed  of  the, — A.  R. 

Kremer,  '90  Apr.,  176 

-  Suffrage, — C.  Cort,  '83  July, 

343 

- ,  Wrong  and  Right, — G.  H. 

Johnston,  '78  Oct.,  524 
Woman’s  Culture, — J.  H.  Dubbs,  '73 
Jan.,  78 

Wonders  of  the  Bible,  The, —  '78 
J  an.,  1 3 

-  -  -  World,  The  Seven 

Intellectual, — A.  Bierbower,  '95 
Oct.,  443 

Wonderful  Nature  of  Man,  The, — J. 

W.  Nevin,  '59  July,  317 
Word,  Christ  the  Inspiration  of  His 
Own, — J.  W.  Nevin,  '82  Jan.,  5 

-  of  God,  The  Bible  and  the, — 

C.  S.  Gerhard,  '98  Jan.,  1 

- ?  What  is  the, — C.  R. 

T.  T.,  A.  S.  Weber,  '07  July,  402 

- ,  Preach  the, — J.  H.  Apple,  '79 

Apr.,  203 

- and  the  Sacraments,  The, — W. 

E.  Krebs,  '67  July,  366 
- ,  The  Written  and  the  Incar¬ 
nate, — P.  S.  Davis,  '69  July,  325 
Wordsworth  and  His  Art, — R.  L. 

Gerhart,  '81  July,  344 
Work  for  Christ,  A  Layman 's, — H. 
H.  Ranck,  '04  July,  392 
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Subject  Titles. 


Work  for  the  Laity,  Church, — D.  B. 

Lady,  *90  Oct.,  467 
Works,  Faith  and, — E.  V.  Gerhart, 
>93  Oct.,  460 

Working  Catechism  for  the  Eeformed 
Church,  A,— W.  F.  More,  >04  July, 
381 

World?  Can  Chance  Build  a, — J. 
Cooper,  ’02  Oct.,  503 

- to  Come,  Unbelievers  in  the, — 

E.  V.  Gerhart,  ’78  Oct.,  600 

- ?  Does  a  Divine  Curse  Eest 

upon  the, —  *73  Apr.,  295 
World’s  Development,  Unity  in  the 
Process  of  the, — J.  S.  Stahr,  ’94 
Oct.,  441 

Worlds  that  we  Live  in,  Life  in  the, 
— E.  E.  Wright,  ’78  July,  425 
Worship,  Beauty  and  Sublimity  in 
Church  and, — J.  O.  Johnson,  ’81 
Jan.,  102 

- ,  The  Book  of  Common, — G.  W. 

E.,  ’06  Oct.,  415 

- ,  Christian, — J.  O.  Miller,  ’73 

July,  325 

■ - ,  Doctrine  and  Progress  in, — 

D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’74  Apr.,  212 

- ,  Free  Prayer  in,  ed.,  ’02  Jan., 

110 

- ,  Greek  Mysteries  and  Christian, 

— H.  M.  J.  Klein,  ’10  Apr.,  145 

- ,  Hymnology  and  Music  in, — J. 

M.  Schick,  ’92  Oct.,  504 


-  in  Israel,  Centralization  of  Je¬ 
hovah, — G.  B.  Stibitz,  ’00  Jan.,  81 

- ,  Public,— B.  C.  W.,  ’50  May, 

296;  ’50  July,  383 
- ,  The  Delation  of  Greek  Mys¬ 
teries  and  Christian, — H.  M.  J. 
Klein,  ’10  Apr.,  145 

- ,  Keverence  in, — H.  H.,  ’49 

Sept.,  424 

- ,  Scripture  View  of, — D.  Y. 

Heisler,  ’73  Oct.,  487.  See  also 
Litany 

Written  and  the  Incarnate  Word, 
The,— P.  S.  Davis,  ’69  July,  325 

“Ye  Shall  Know  the  Truth,”  ed., 
’98  July,  377 

Zion’s  Eejoicing,  Our, — J.  H.  Dubbs, 
’94  July,  275 

Zwingli  Huldreich, — C.  Clever,  ’01 
July,  303 

- at  Bern, — J.  H.  A.  Bom- 

berger,  ’54  Apr.,  223 

- as  a  Commentator, — J.  H. 

A.  B.,  ’52  Jan.,  55;  ’52  Sept.,  453 

-  -  no  Eadical, — J.  W.  N., 

’49  May,  263 

- and  the  Deformation, — J. 

H.  Apple,  ’84  July,  319 

-  - ,  The  Theology  of, — P. 

Schaff,  ’89  Oct.,  423 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Abbott,  F.  E.,  Scientific  Theism,  ’86 
July,  416 

Abbott,  Lyman,  Study  in  Human 
Nature,  A., —  ’85  Apr.,  290 
Abhedananda,  Swami,  Vedanta 
Philosophy, — G.  W.  R., —  ’04 

July,  417 

Ackerman,  G.  E.,  Man  a  Revelation 
of  God, —  '88  Oct.,  545 
Adam,  James,  Religious  Teachers  of 
Greece,  The, — A.  S.  W., —  ’09  Jan., 
134 

Adams,  Wm.,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Practise,  J.  W.  N.,  ’51  May,  285 
Adams,  W.  H.  D.,  Light-houses  and 
Light-ships,  *70  Oct.,  644 
Addams,  Jane,  Spirit  of  Youth  and 
the  City  Streets,  The, — J.  S. 
S.,  HO  Jan.,  128 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House, 
J.  C.  B.,  HI  Apr.,  283 
Addis,  W.  C.,  Job  and  Ruth,  W.  R., 
>03  Jan.,  134 

Catholic  Dictionary,  A,  ’84 
July,  409 

Additions  to  Schaff’s  Deutsches  Ge- 
sangbuch,  ’75  Apr.,  311 
Adeney,  Walter  F.,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah  and  Esther,  ’93  July,  433 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churches, 
The,— G.  W.  R.,  HO  Apr.,  273 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  ’99 
Jan.,  141 

Song  of  Solomon  and  the 
Lamentations,  The,  ’95  Oct., 
523 

Adler,  G.  J.,  Dictionary  of  German 
and  English  Languages, — N.,  ’49 
May,  309 

Aikman,  Wm.,  Life  at  Home,  ’70 
July,  483 


Alderberg,  and  Others,  Epitomies 
of  three  Sciences,  ’90  Oct.,  561 
Alexander,  Archibald,  Some  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Philosophy,  *87  Apr.,  267 
Alexander,  G.,  Colossians  and  Ephe¬ 
sians, — W.  C.  S.,  HO  Apr.,  277 
Alexander,  Henry  C.,  Life  of 
Joseph  Alexander,  ’70  Apr.,  317 
Alexander,  James  W.,  Thoughts  on 
Preaching,  P.  S.,  ’61  Oct.,  629 
Alexander,  Joseph  A.,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  The, — C.,  J58  Apr., 
329 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  ’58  Oct.,  633 
Mark,  Gospel  of, — E.  D.  Y.,  ’59 
July,  631 

Matthew,  H3  July,  468 
Sermons, — P.  S.,  ’60  July,  501 
Alexander,  Wm.,  John,  Epistles  of, 
>90  Apr.,  277 

Alleman,  Herbert  C.,  Gist  of  the 
Sermon,  The, — A.  E.  T.,  ’06  Apr., 
283 

Alleman,  Julia  S.,  Postmarked 
‘ 1  Colima,  * 1  ’01  Jan.,  144 
Allen,  Alexander  V.  G.,  Chris¬ 
tian  Institutions,  ’98  Apr., 
287 

Continuity  of  Christian  Thought, 
The,  *85  Oct.,  543 
Freedom  in  the  Church, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’07  Oct.,  568 

Allen,  Wm.,  American  Biographical 
Dictionary,  The, — P.  S.,  ’57  July, 
486 

Allibone,  S.  A.,  Critical  Dictionary 
of  English  Literature,  Vol.  I,  P. 
S.,  ’60  July,  502 

Alpha  Chapter  Boston  Univ.,  Bos¬ 
ton  Homilies,  ’92  Jan.,  144 
Alzog,  John,  Manual  of  Universal 
Church  History,  ’76  July,  494 
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544 
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Alzog,  John — continued 

Manual  of  Universal  Church 
History,  ’78  Oct.,  643 

American  Presbyterian  Review,  ’70 
Apr.,  323 

Anderson,  Galusha,  Elements  of 
Chrysostom’s  Power  as  a  Preacher, 
The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  601 

Anderson,  Rufus,  Foreign  Missions, 
’69  July,  495 

Andrews,  Samuel  J.,  Christianity 
and  Anti- Christianity  in  their 
Final  Conflict,  ’99  July,  427 
God’s  Revelation  of  Himself  to 
Men,  ’86  Apr.,  275 
Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the 
Earth,  ’92  Apr.,  272 
Man  and  the  Incarnation, — C. 
N.,  ’05  Oct.,  575 

Anspach,  F.  R.,  Sepulchres  of  Our 
Departed,  The, — G.,  ’54  Oct., 
625 

Two  Pilgrims,  The, — E'.  Y.  G., 
’57  July,  488 

Appel,  Theodore,  Beginnings  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S., 
’87  Jan.,  125 

Letters  to  Boys  and  Girls  about 
the  Holy  Land,  ’87  Jan.,  128 
Life  and  Works  of  John  W. 

Nevin,  The,  ’90  Apr.,  270 
Recollections  of  College  Life, 
’86  July,  419 

Appleck,  Wm.,  Final  Causes,  ’83 
July,  405 

Archer  and  Reed,  Choral  Service 
Book,  ’02  Jan.,  141 
Season  Yespers, — R.  A.,  ’10 

July,  428 

Armour,  John  M.,  Atonement  and 
Law,  ’86  Apr.,  279 

Armstrong,  A.  C.,  Transitional 
Eras  in  Thought, — E.  E.  P.,  ’05 
Jan.,  137 

Armstrong,  G.  D.,  Two  Books  of 


Nature  and  Revelation,  Collated, 
The,  ’86  Oct.,  565 

Armstrong,  Wm.,  Five  Minute  Ser¬ 
mons  to  Children,  ’88  July,  400 
Arnold,  Edwin,  Light  of  Asia,  The, 
’80  July,  484 

Arnold,  T.  K.,  Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography  and  History,  W.  M.  N., 
’49  Sept.,  519 

Atkinson,  E.,  Ganot’s  Natural 
Philosophy,  ’73  Jan.,  179 
Atkinson,  John,  Centennial  History 
of  American  Methodism,  ’85  Apr., 
288 

Atlantic  Monthly,  ’76  Jan.,  161;  ’76 
Apr.,  322;  ’76  Oct.,  639 
Ayers,  Samuel  G.,  Complete  Index 
to  the  Expositors’  Bible, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’06  Jan.,  126 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’08  Jan.,  139 

Bacon,  Alice  Mabel,  Japanese  Girls 
and  Women,  ’91  Oct.,  559 
Bacon,  Benjamin  W.,  Galatians, 
Commentary  on, — W.  C.  S., 
’10  Jan.,  123 

Genesis  of  Genesis,  The, —  ’92 
Apr.,  271 

Bacon,  Leonard  W.,  History  of 
American  Christianity,  A.,  ’98 

Jan.,  132 

Badger,  Cath.  N.,  Teacher’s  Last 
Lesson,  The, — F.,  ’55  July,  483 
Bahner,  F.  F.,  Supplemental  Cate¬ 
chetical  Treatise,  A, —  ’02  Jan., 
144 

Baile,  J.,  Also  the  Wonders  of 
Electricity,  ’73  Jan.,  179 
Bailey,  P.  J.,  Festus, — J.  C.,  ’51 
Sept.,  401 

Baird,  Henry  M.,  Life  of  Robert 
Baird,  The,  ’67  July,  481 
Baird,  Samuel  J.,  First  Adam  and 
the  Second,  The, — P.  S.,  ’60  Apr., 
323 
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Baker,  L.  C.,  Fire  of  God's  Anger, 
The,  ’88  July,  397 
Mystery  of  Creation  and  of 
Man,  The,  '84  July,  406 
Balch,  Thomas,  Calvinism  and 
American  Independence, — J.  S.  S., 
'09  Oct.,  620 

Baldamus,  A.,  and  Schwabe,  E., 
Historischer  Schul-Atlas,  G.  W.  R., 
'04  Jan.,  160 

Baldwin,  Stephen  L.,  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
'01  Jan.,  121 

Ball,  C.  J.,  Jeremiah,  Prophesies  of, 
'90  July,  427 

Balmes,  J.,  Protestantism  and  Cath¬ 
olicism  Compared  in  their  Effects 
on  the  Civilization  of  Europe,  J. 
W.  N.,  '51  Mar.,  165 
Banks,  Louis  A.,  Christ  Dream,  The, 
— W.  R.,  '96  Jan.,  143 
Great  Sinners  of  the  Bible,  The, 
'00  Apr.,  288 

Baptist  Quarterly,  The,  '70  Apr., 
324 

Bard,  Emile,  Chinese  Life  in  Town 
and  Country, — C.  N.,  '05  Oct.,  574 
Barker,  Joseph,  Modern  Skepticism, 
'74  July,  497 

Barnes,  C.  R.,  Hand-Book  of  Bible 
Biography,  '85  Apr.,  287 
Barr,  Amelia  E.,  Hallam  Succes¬ 
sion,  The,  '85  July,  421 
Barr,  Thomas  E.,  Gist  of  it,  The, 
'88  Apr.,  271 

Bart,  John  H.,  Dr.  Barnardo,  The 
Foster-Father  of  “Nobody's  Chil- 

w 

dren, " — J.  C.  B.,  '05  Oct.,  568 
Bartholomew,  Allen  R.,  Won  by 
Prayer,  '90  Jan.,  141 
Bartlet,  V.,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  Thessalonians,  '02  Oct.,  569 
Bartlett,  J.  R.,  Progress  of  Eth¬ 
nology,  The, — J.  W.  N.,  '49  Mar., 
127 

Bartlett,  S.  C.,  Sources  of  History 
in  the  Pentateuch,  '84  Oct.,  551 


Baum,  Henry  M.,  Church  Review, 
The,  '90  Oct.,  563 

Baumgarten,  M.,  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  The, — F.,  '55  July,  482 

Bausman,  Benjamin,  Bible  Char¬ 
acters,  '93  Apr.,  318 
Sinai  and  Zion, — E.  V.  G.,  '61 
Jan.,  168;  '61  Apr.,  319 
Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe, 
'76  Jan.,  158 

Bautain,  M.,  Extempore  Speaking, 
The  Art  of, — P.  S.,  '59  July,  470 

Bayne,  Peter,  Essays  on  Biography 
and  Criticism,  '58  Oct.,  631 

Beatly,  W.  T.,  Pastor 's  Register  for 
Private  Use,  '67  July,  482 

Beaton,  David,  Selfhood  and  Serv¬ 
ice,  '00  July,  418 

Beaumont,  Joseph,  Wesleyan  De¬ 
mosthenes,  The,  '76  Apr.,  323 

Beckwith,  C.  A.,  Realities  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology, — A.  S.  W.,  '07 

Apr.,  251,  284 

Beecher,  Willis  J.,  Prophets  and 
the  Promise,  The, — F.  A.  G.,  '06 
Apr.,  267 

Beet,  Joseph  Agar,  Credentials  of 
the  Gospels,  '91  Jan.,  141 
Holiness,  '89  Apr.,  280 
New  Life  in  Christ,  The,  '96 
Jan.,  138 

Through  Christ  to  God,  '93 
Apr.,  316 

Behrends,  A.  J.  F.,  Old  Testament 
under  Fire,  The, — A.  E.  T.,  '98 
Jan.,  129 

Belcher,  Joseph,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Hymns, — P.  S.,  '59 
Oct.,  627 

Bell,  J.  D.,  A  Man, — E.  V.  G.,  '60 
Oct.,  640 

Bellamy,  Edward,  Equality,  '97 
Oct.,  552 

Belser,  Susan  M.,  Will  and  the 
Way,  The,— H.  H.  R.,  '01  July, 
432 

Bengel,  John  A.,  Gnomen  on  the 
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New  Testament,  Yols.  I-III,  P.  S., 
’58  Jan.,  163 

Benham,  Canon,  Johannine  Books, 
The,  ’02  Apr.,  281 

Bennett,  C.  W.,  Christian  Archae¬ 
ology,  ’88  Oct.,  544 
Bennett,  W.  H.,  Chronicles,  ’94 
Oct.,  523 

Jeremiah,  ’95  Oct.,  523 
Benson,  Arthur  Christopher,  Gate 
of  Death,  The, — H.  S.  H.,  ’07 
July,  443 

Thread  of  Gold,  The, — J.  C.  B., 
’08  Apr.,  180,  304 

Berg,  J.  F.,  Last  Words, — J.  W.  N., 
’52  May,  283 

Bergstresser,  P.,  Baptism  and 
Feet-Washing,  ’96  July,  407 
Beyschlag,  W.,  New  Testament 
Theology,  ’97  Apr.,  267 
Bezold,  Carl,  Orientalische  Studien, 
—I.  H.  D.,  ’06  Oct.,  581 
Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton 
Review,  The,  ’70  Apr.,  323 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  The,  ’70  Apr.,  323 
Bierbower,  Austin,  Principles  of  a 
System  of  Philosophy,  The,  ’70 
Apr.,  316 

Bigg,  Charles,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
Commentary,  ’02  Jan.,  131 
Binet,  Alfred,  Psychic  Life  of 
Micro-Organisms,  The,  ’89  Apr., 
269 

Binney,  Amos,  and  Daniel  Steele, 
Binney ’s  Theological  Compend 
Improved,  ’75  July,  480 
Bird,  Isabella  L.,  Unbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan,  ’81  July,  482 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Pastoral  Letter,  A, 
A.  R.  K,  ’95  Oct.,  430 
Bis  sell,  Edwin  Cone,  Biblical  An¬ 
tiquities,  ’90  Jan.,  139 

Genesis  Printed  in  Colors,  ’92 
Oct.,  557 

Pentateuch,  The,  ’86  Jan.,  139 

Practical  Introduction  to  He¬ 


brew  Grammar,  A,  ’92  April, 
276 

Blackie,  John  S.,  Four  Phases  of 
Morals,  ’73  Jan.,  176 
Blacksmith,  A,  Path  to  Wealth, 
The,  ’89  Apr.,  276 
Blaikie,  Wm.  G.,  Joshua,  ’93  July, 
433 

II.  Samuel,  ’89  July,  419 
Blau,  Paul,  Und  Dann? — R.  C.  S., 
’08  Apr.,  293 

Wenn  Ihr  Mich  Kennetet, — R. 
C.  S.,  ’07  Apr.,  284 
Bliss,  F.  J.,  Development  of  Pales¬ 
tine  Exploration,  The,  I.  H.  D., 
’06  Apr.,  271 

Bloomfield,  M.,  Religion  of  the 
Veda,  The,— C.  N.,  ’09  Jan.,  141 
Boardman,  H.  A.,  Christian  Minis¬ 
try  not  a  Priesthood,  The,  H.  H., 
’56  Jan.,  1 

Boardman,  Curtis  and  Scott,  Cur¬ 
rent  Discussion  in  Theology,  ’83 
Oct.,  538 

Boise,  James  R.,  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  Written  after  he  became  a 
Prisoner,  The,  ’88  Jan.,  142 
Bomberger,  J.  H.  A.,  Five  Years’ 
Ministry  in  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Race  St., 
Phila., — E.  Y.  G.,  ’60  Apr., 
316 

Funeral  Sermon  over  S.  Helfen- 
stein,  ’67  Apr.,  317 

Infant  Salvation  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Depravity,  etc., — E. 
Y.  G.,  ’59  Apr.,  309 

Infant  Salvation  in  Relation  to 
Infant  Depravity, — N.  S.  S., 
’60  July,  385 

Protestant  Theological  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Encyclopaedia, — 
G.,  ’56  Apr.,  313 

Protestant  Theological  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Encyclopaedia, — 
N.,  ’56  Oct.,  633;  ’57  Jan., 
167 
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Bomberger,  J.  H.  A. — continued 
Protestant  Theological  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Encyclopaedia, — 
E.  Y.  G.,  ’56  Jan.,  123;  ’56 
Apr.,  313;  ’56  Oct.,  633;  ’ 57 
Jan.,  167;  ’57  Oct.,  635;  ’58 
Apr.,  330;  ’58  Oct.,  630;  ’59 
Apr.,  315;  ’60  Jan.,  170;  ’60 
July,  504 

Bonar,  Horatius,  Desert  of  Sinai, 
The, — C.,  ’57  July,  492 
Book  of  Public  Prayer,  A,  P.  S.,  ’57 
Apr.,  324 

Bose,  B.  C.,  Brahmoism,  ’84  July, 
412 

Hindu  Philosophy  Popularly 
Explained,  *85  Jan.,  144 
Bowen,  Francis,  American  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy,  ’70  Oct.,  644 
Layman’s  Study  of  the  English 
Bible,  A, —  *86  Jan.,  141 
Modern  Philosophy,  ’77  Oct., 
643 

Bowne,  Borden  P.,  Metaphysics, 
’82  Oct.,  637 

Metaphysics,  T.  A.,  ’83  Oct., 
413;  ’00  Oct.,  558 
Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
The,  ’74  July,  495 
Principles  of  Ethics,  The,  ’93 
Jan.,  176 

Theism, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03  July, 
453 

Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowl¬ 
edge, — J.  S.  S.,  ’98  July,  420 
Brace,  Chas.  Loring,  Norse  Folk, 
The, — P.  S.,  ’58  Jan.,  158 
Unknown  God,  The,  ’90  Apr., 
275 

Bradford,  Amory  H.,  Age  of  Faith, 
The,  ’01  Apr.,  276 
Growing  Revelation,  The,  ’97 
Oct.,  551 

Heredity  and  Christian  Prob¬ 
lems, — W.  R.,  ’96  July,  400 
Brady,  James  B.,  Saengerfest  Ser¬ 
mons,  The,  ’92  Jan.,  141 


Braun,  Wilhelm,  Bedeutung  der 
Concupiscenz  in  Luther’s  Leben 
und  Lehre,  Die, — J.  S.  S.,  ’09  Jan., 
144 

Brastrow,  Lewis  O.,  Modern  Pul¬ 
pit,  The, — A.  S.  W.,  ’07  Apr.,  283 
Bremen  Lectures,  The,  ’75  July,  476 
Brendle,  D.  F.,  God’s  Plan  of  Sal¬ 
vation,  ’97  Apr.,  262 
Bridger,  A.  E.,  Man  and  His  Mala¬ 
dies,  ’90  Jan.,  135 

Briggs,  Charles  A.,  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  Reason,  The, 
’97  Jan.,  138 

Biblical  Study,  ’84  Jan.,  149 
Defence  of  Professor  Briggs, 
The,  ’97  Jan.,  139 
General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Holy  Scriptures, — 
J.  G.  D.,  ’99  Apr.,  274 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  The,  ’97  July,  400 
Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  The, 
’97  Jan.,  136 

Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  The, 
’95  Jan.,  136 

Messianic  Prophecy,  ’87  Jan., 
114 

New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
—A.  S.  W.,  ’04  Oct.,  577 
Psalms,  Commentary, — A.  S.  W., 
’07  Jan.,  103 
Whither?  ’90  Jan.,  133 
Briggs,  M.  C.,  Sabbath,  The,  ’89 
Apr.,  280 

Broadus,  John  A.,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  607 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ’90  Oct.,  559 
Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Preaching,  ’77  July,  483 
Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and 
Delivery  of  Sermons,  A., — J. 
M.  T.,  ’98  July,  420 
Brooke,  Stopford  A.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Modern  Life,  The,  ’97 
Jan.,  133 
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Brown,  Charles  K.,  Aramaic 
Method,  An,  ’86  Apr.,  273 
Brown,  Francis,  Assyriology,  its 
use  and  abuse  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Study,  ’85  July,  414 
Hebrew-English  Lexicon  on  the 
Old  Testament,  A.  E.  T.,  ’07 
July,  307,  434 

-Driver-Briggs,  Hebrew-English 
Lexicon, — I.  H.  D.,  ’07  July, 
307,  434 

Brown,  Henry  J.,  Voice  from  the 
Pious  Dead,  A,- — G.,  *56  Apr.,  314 
Brown,  Wm.  Adams,  Christian  The¬ 
ology  in  Outline, — A.  S.  W.,  ’07 
Apr.,  251,  284 

Brown,  Wm.  B.,  Problem  of  Final 
Destiny,  The,  ’00  Oct.,  565 
Browning,  Bobert,  Pomegranates 
from  an  English  Garden,  ’85  Oct., 
538 

Bruce,  Alex.  B.,  Humiliation  of 
Christ,  The,  *88  Apr.,  270 
Paul’s  Conception  of  Christian¬ 
ity, — W.  E.,  ’96  July,  404 
Providential  Order  of  the 
World,  The,  ’99  Oct.,  561 
Training  of  the  Twelve,  The, 
’89  Jan.,  134 

Bruce,  Herbert,  Age  of  Schism, 
The G.  W.  B.,  ’08  Apr.,  288 
Brumbaugh,  Martin  C.,  Making  of 
a  Teacher,  The, — W.  W.  D.,  ’06 
Apr.,  281 

Brunet,  Jacques-Charles,  Manual 
du  Librairie, — P.  S.,  ’61  Oct.,  628 
Bucher.  T.  P.,  Liturgy,  or  Order  of 
Worship  for  the  Beformed 
Church,  A,  ’70  Jan.,  162 
Western  Liturgy,  The,  ’71  Jan., 
92 

Buchner,  L.,  Man  in  the  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  ’72  Oct.,  637 
Buckley,  C.  H.  A.,  Plato’s  Best 
Thoughts,  ’76  July,  499 
Buckley,  J.  M.,  Christians  and  the 
Theatre,  ’76  Apr.,  323 


Buckley,  J.  M. — continued 

Hereditary  Consumptive ’s  Suc¬ 
cessful  Battle  for  Life,  A,  ’92 
July,  419 

Ingersoll  Under  the  Microscope, 
’93  Jan.,  174 

Travels  in  Three  Continents,  ’95 
Apr.,  259 

Bulkley,  C.  H.  A.,  Plato’s  Best 
Thoughts,  ’76  July,  499 
Bunsen,  Die  Bibel,  ’58  Oct.,  629 
Burke,  James,  Lingard’s  History 
of  England,  ’56  Jan.,  159 
Burney,  S.  G.,  Atonement — Soteri- 
ology, — W.  B.,  ’89  July,  413 
Burns,  Dawson, — See  Lees  and 
Burns 

Burr,  E.  F.,  Ad  Fidem,  ’71  Apr., 
322 

Pater  Mundi,  ’73  Oct.,  639 
Burton,  Henry,  Luke,  Gospel  of, 
’90  Oct.,  558 

Burton  and  Matthews,  Principles 
and  Ideals  of  the  Sunday-School, 
— W.  B.,  ’03  Oct.,  589 
Bush,  George,  Statements  and  Sea¬ 
sons  for  Embracing  the  Doctrines 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  ’75  Oct., 
632 

Bushnell,  Horace,  Character  of 
Jesus,  The, — P.  S.,  ’61  July, 
492 

Christian  Nurture, — E.  V.  G.,  ’61 
July,  494;  ’76  Oct.,  636 

God  in  Christ, — N.,  ’49  May, 
311 

Moral  Use  of  Dark  Things,  The, 
’69  Jan.,  161 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural, — 
J.  W.  N.,  ’59  Apr.,  176 

Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  ’73 
Jan.,  175 

Spirit  in  Man,  The, — G.  W.  B., 
’03  Oct.,  603 

Vicarious  Sacrifice,  The, — T.  G. 
A.,  ’68  July,  397 

Woman  Sufferage,  ’69  Oct.,  647 
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But  Once,  ’67  July,  484 

Butcher,  S.  H.,  Harvard  Lectures 
on  Greek  Subjects, — J.  B.  K.,  ’05 
Oct.,  557 

Butler,  Bishop,  Analogy  of  Re¬ 
ligion,—  E.  Y.  G.,  ’60  July,  504 

Butler,  J.  G.,  Bible  World,  The,  ’83 
Oct.,  536;  ’87  July,  405 

Butler,  Joseph,  Gladstone’s  Butler, 
— J.  C.,  ’96  Apr.,  186 

Works  of,— J.  C.,  ’99  Apr.,  202 

Butler,  Wm.,  Mexico  in  Transition, 
’93  Jan.,  173 

Butler,  Wm.  A.,  Philosophy,  His¬ 
tory  of  Ancient, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’58 
Apr.,  316 

Buttman,  Alex.,  A  Grammar  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  ’74  Jan., 
180 

Cabin  in  the  Brush,  The,  ’67  Oct., 
640 

Cairns,  D.  S.,  Christianity  in  the 
Modern  World, — J.  S.  S.,  ’07 

Apr.,  277 

Cairns,  John,  Unbelief  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  ’82  July,  479 

Campbell,  James  M.,  Paul  the 
Mystic,— J.  S.  S.,  ’09  Jan.,  143 

Campbell,  R.  J.,  Christianity  and 
the  Social  Order, — A.  Y.  H., 
’08  Apr.,  290 

City  Temple  Sermons, — G.  W. 

R. ,  ’05  Jan.,  124 

New  Theology,  The, — G.  W.  R., 
’07  July,  414 

New  Theology,  Sermons, — J.  S. 

S. ,  ’08  Apr.,  297 

Sermons  Addressed  to  Individ¬ 
uals, — G.  W.  R.,  ’05  Apr.  275 

Song  of  Ages,  The, — G.  W.  R., 
’07  Jan.,  125 

Cairns,  D.  S.,  Christianity  in  the 
Modern  World, — J.  S.  S.,  ’07  Apr., 
277 

Carlisle,  Thomas,  Letters  and 


Memoirs  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlisle, 
’83  July,  411 

Carlisle  and  Emerson,  Correspond¬ 
ence  between,  1834-1872,  ’83  July, 
411 

Carpenter,  J.  E.,  Bible  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  The, — G.  W.  R., 
’04  Apr.,  287 

Carroll,  Angelo,  Celestial  Sum¬ 
mons,  The,  ’97  Apr.,  265 

Carroll,  H.  K.,  American  Church 
History,  ’94  Apr.,  269 

Carus,  Paul,  Canon  of  Reason  and 
Virtue,  The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’04 
July,  415 

Dawn  of  a  New  Era,  and  Other 
Essays,  The,  ’00  Jan.,  146 

Gospel  of  Buddha,  ’95  July, 
395;  ’95  Oct.,  524 

Homilies  of  Science,  ’92  Apr., 
275;  ’97  July,  406 

Idea  of  God,  The,  ’89  Apr., 
271 

Religions  of  Science,  The,  ’94 
Jan.,  132 

Kant  and  Spencer,  ’00  July,  426 

Karma,  ’98  Jan.,  140 

Lao-Tze’s  Tao-Teh-King,  ’98 
Oct.,  566 

Nature  of  the  State,  The,  ’94 
Oct.,  525  • 

Our  Need  of  Philosophy,  ’94 
Jan.,  132 

Primer  of  Philosophy,  W.  R., 
’96  Jan.,  141 

Soul  of  Man,  The,  ’9.1  July, 
427;  ’00  July,  430 

Chadwick,  G.  A.,  Exodus,  The  Book 
of,  ’90  Oct.,  558 

Mark,  The  Gospel  of,  ’88  July, 
394 

Challen,  James,  Igdrasil, — E.  V. 
G.,  ’60  Jan.,  169 

Chambers,  John  M., — Practical 
Reader  and  Speaker, — C.  E.  W., 
’07  July,  445 
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Chambers,  T.  W.,  Influence  of  the 
Church,  ’ 77  July,  484 
Chambers,  Wm.,  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Chambers,  The,  ’72  Apr.,  324 
Champlin,  J.  T.,  Bishop  Butler’s 
Analogy  of  Religion, — E.  Y.  G., 
’60  July,  504 

Chandler,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Anthe, 
’85  July,  421 

Chapman,  Edward  M.,  English  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Account  with  Religion, 
L.  M.  E.,— ’ll  Jan.,  139 
Chapman,  Henry  C.,  Evolution  of 
Life,  ’73  Jan.,  175 
Charlesworth,  Vernon  J.,  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  ’80  July,  484 
Cheyne,  T.  K.,  Jewish  Religious 
Life  After  the  Exile,  ’99 
July,  424 

Prophesies  of  Israel,  The,  ’85 
Oct.,  541 

Chicago  University  Professors, 
Annual  Theological  Review, 
’84  July,  410 

Current  Discussions  in  Theol¬ 
ogy,  ’86  Apr.,  277;  ’87  Apr., 
271;  ’88  July,  399 
Christ  that  is  to  Be,  The, — T.  F.  H., 
’08  Apr.,  298 

Christison,  I.  S.,  Brain  in  Relation 
to  Mind,  ’01  Jp.n.,  143 
Christlieb,  Theodore,  Homiletics, 
’99  Apr.,  286 

Modern  Doubt  and  Christian 
Belief,  ’74  July,  493 
Christoffel,  R., — Zwingli, — P.  S., 
’59  Apr.,  314 

Chrystal,  James,  Authoritative 
Christianity,  ’01  Oct.,  569 

Authoritative  Christianity,  G. 
W.  R.,  ’05  Jan.,  120 

Third  World  Council,  The,  ’95 
Apr.,  258' 

Church,  A.  J.,  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’07  July,  431 
Church,  R.  W.,  Beginnings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  The,  ’78  Apr.,  327 


Church  Members’  Hand-Book  (Re¬ 
formed),  ’82  Oct.,  641 

Church  Members  Manual  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Principles, — J.  W.  N.,  ’52 
Sept.,  508 

Church  That  is  to  be,  The,  T.  F.  H., 
’08  Apr.,  296 

Churchill,  Winston,  Mr.  Crewe’s 
Career, — C.  E.  W.,  ’08  Oct., 
578 

Modern  Chronicle,  A, — C.  E.  W., 
’10  Oct.,  559 

Claritie,  J.,  French  Celebrities,  ’84 
Jan.,  152 

Clark,  Edward  J.,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
’74  July,  494 

Clark,  J.  F.,  and  others,  Memoirs 
of  Margaret  Fuller, — C.,  ’52  July, 
416 

Clark,  Lucian,  Religion  for  the 
Times,  ’92  July,  419 

Clarke,  Wm.  Newton,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  God,  The, — A.  S. 
W.,  ’09  Oct.,  593 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology, 
An,  ’99  Jan.,  131 
Use  of  Scriptures  on  Theology 
The,  E.  S.  B.,  ’06  Jan.,  137 

Clavigera,  F.,  Ruskin’s  Letters  to 
Workmen  and  Laborers,  ’80  July, 
484 

Clement,  C.  E.,  Christian  Symbols 
and  Stories  of  the  Saints,  ’87 
Jan.,  124 

Cockburn,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Life  of, 
— J.  C.,  ’53  Apr.,  207 

Coit,  T.  W.,  Early  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  England, — R.,  ’61  Jan., 
163 

Coleman,  Lyman,  Ancient  Christi¬ 
anity  Exemplified, — G.  B.  R.,  ’53 
July,  464 

Coles,  Abraham,  Hebrew  Psalms  in 
English  Verse,  ’88  July,  398 

Colwell,  Stephen,  Creeds  without 
Charity,— J.  W.  S.,  ’53  Oct.,  577 
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Comstock,  Anthony,  Traps  for  the 
Young,  ’84  Jan.,  154 
Cone,  Orello,  International  Hand- 
Book  to  the  New  Testament, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’08  Jan.,  135 
Conn,  R.  R.,  Human  Moral  Problem, 
The,  ’89  Oct.,  535 
Conybeare,  W.  J.  and  J.  S.  How- 
son,  Paul,  Life  of, — J.  C.,  '55 
Apr.,  195;  *55  July,  325 
Paul,  Life  and  Epistles,  ’69 
July,  491 

Conyngton,  Mary,  How  to  Help, — 
J.  C.  B.,  HO  Apr.,  277 
Cook,  F.  C.,  Speaker’s  Commentary, 
The,  ’73  Oct.,  639;  ’74  Jan.,  180; 
’75  Oct.,  639 

Cooke,  R.  J.,  Reason  for  Church 
Creed,  The,  ’89  Apr.,  273 
Cooper,  Joseph  T.,  Odd  Fellowship 
Examined  in  the  Light  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  Reason,  ’57  Jan.,  166 
Copenhayer,  Laura  S.,  An  Adven- 
turous  Quest, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03  Oct., 
609 

Cornell,  Carl  H.,  People  of  Israel, 
The  History  of  the,  ’98  Oct., 
571 

Prophets  of  Israel,  The, — W.  R., 
’96  Jan.,  139 

Corpus  Schwenkfeldianorum,  W.  R., 
’08  July,  424 

Cort,  Cyrus,  Memorial  of  Colonel 
Bouquet,  ’87  Jan.,  126 
Cort  and  Murray,  Memorial  Service 
to  Peter  Minuit, — W.  R.,  ’96  Jan., 
144 

Corwin,  E.  T.,  Manual  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America,  ’69  July,  493 
Manual  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  C.  Z.  W., 
’80  Oct.,  577 

New  Digest  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America, — C.  C., 
’07  Apr.,  286 

Corwin,  Dubbs  and  Hamilton,  His¬ 


tory  of  Ref.  Ch.  Dutch,  Ref.  Ch. 
German,  and  the  Moravian  Ch., 
’95  Apr.,  259 

Cowan,  Henry,  John  Knox, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’06  Apr.,  250 

Cox,  Geo.  W.,  Crusades,  The,  ’75 
Jan.,  151 

Cox  and  Sankey,  Epochs  in  Ancient 
History,  ’76  July,  499 

Cox,  Samuel,  Ecclesiastes,  ’91  Apr., 
284 

Coxe,  A.  Cleveland,  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  The,  ’86  Jan.,  147 
Apollos;  or  the  Way  of  God, — 
J.  W.  N.,  '74  Jan.,  5 
Apology  for  the  Common  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible,  An,  E.  Y.  G.,  ’57 
July,  489 

Crafts,  Wilbur  F.,  Sabbath  for 
Man,  The,  ’85  July,  420 

Craig,  Austin,  Unity  and  Faith  of 
the  Christian  Church,  The,  J.  W. 
N.,  ’50  July,  353 

Craik,  James,  Old  and  New, — R., 
’61  Jan.,  160 

Cramer,  W.  Stuart,  History  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa., — T.  S.  L.,  ’04  Oct.,  579 

Crane,  J.  T.,  Holiness  the  Birth¬ 
right  of  all  God’s  Children,  ’74 
July,  499 

Craufurd,  Alex.  H.,  Christian  In¬ 
stincts  and  Modern  Doubt,  A.  S. 
W.,  ’97  Oct.,  540 

Crawford,  J.  M.,  Kalavala,  The,  ’88 
Oct.,  543 

C'reegan,  Charles  C.,  Pioneer  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Church,  W.  S.  C., 
’04  July,  428 

Creigh,  J.  J.,  Address  at  Paoli 
Massacre  Grounds,  July  4,  1867, 
’67  Oct.,  640 

Creighton,  Mandell,  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  The,  ’76  July,  498 

Crooks,  George  R.,  Life  of  Bish. 
Matthew  Simpson,  The,  ’91 
Jan.,  134 
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Crooks,  George  E. — continued 

Theological  Encyclopasdia  and 
Methodology,  ’84  Oct.,  548 
Crosby,  Howard,  Nehemiah,  The 
Book  of,  ’77  July,  478 
Croscup,  Geo.  E.,  Croscup’s  Syn¬ 
chronic  Chart  of  the  United  States 
History, — H.  M.  J.  K.,  ’ll  July, 
417 

Croswell,  H.,  Domestic  Altar,  The, 
— E.,  ’61  Jan.,  163 
Culbertson,  M.  S.,  Darkness  in  the 
Flowery  Land, — F.,  ’58  Jan.,  168 
Cummings,  James  E.,  Through  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  ’96  July,  408 
Cumont,  F.,  Mysteries  of  Mithra, 
The G.  W.  E.,  ’04  Jan.,  128 
Currie,  James,  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Common  School  Education, 
’84  Oct.,  555 

Curry,  Daniel,  Job,  The  Book  of, 
’88  July,  397 

Life-Story  of  Davis  W.  Clark, 
’74  July,  500 

Curry,  S.  S.,  Vocal  and  Literal  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible, — J.  M. 
C.,  ’04  Jan.,  152 

Curtis,  G.  T.,  Creation  or  Evolu¬ 
tion?,  ’87  Apr.,  266 
Curtis,  T.  F.,  Human  Element  in  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  The, 
— E.,  ’68  July,  481 
Curtius,  Ernest,  History  of  Greece, 
The,  ’72  Jan.,  163;  ’72  Apr.,  324 
Cutler,  Carroll,  Beginnings  of 
E'thics,  The,  ’89  July,  421 
C.  W.  K.,  Mark,  Gospel  of,  ’83  Jan., 
139 

Dale,  E.  W.,  Living  Christ  and  the 
Four  Gospels,  The,  ’91  Jan., 
138 

Nine  Lectures  on  Preaching, — 
W.  E.,  ’96  Apr.,  273 
Dalton,  Hermann,  Aus  Dem  Leben 
einer  Evangelischen  Gemeinde, 
’02  Apr.,  284 


Dalton,  Hermann — continued 

Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski, — W.  E., 
’04  Jan.,  154 

Familie,  Die, — H.  J.  E.,  ’90 
Apr.,  266 

Eeisebilder, — H.  J.  E.,  ’90  Apr., 
266 

Immanuel, — F.  K.  L.,  ’73  Oct., 
573 

Eeisebilden, — H.  J.  E.,  ’90  Apr., 
266 

Urkundenbuch  der  Evangelisch- 
Eeformirten  Kirche  in  Euss- 
land, — H.  J.  E.,  ’90  Apr.,  266 

Verfassungsgeschichte, — H.  J. 

E.,  ’90  Apr.,  266 

Dana,  Chas.  A.,  see  Eipley  and 
Dana 

Dana,  Daniel,  Bibliothecae  Probata, 
’61  Jan.,  164 

Dana,  W.  C.,  Collection  of  Hymns, 
— E.,  ’61  Jan.,  165 
Daniel,  H.,  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Duty  for  Children,  ’72  Oct.,  638 
Dargan,  E.  C.,  History  of  Preaching, 
A, — W.  D.  H.,  ’05  Oct.,  562 
Darlington,  Wm.,  Memorial  to 
John  Bartram  and  Humphrey 
Marshall, — T.  C.  P.,  ’50  Mar.,  196 
Daudet,  Ernest,  French  Celebrities, 
’84  Jan.,  152 

Davenport,  F.  M.,  Primitive  Traits 
in  Eeligious  Eevivals,  G.  W.  E., 
’06  Jan.,  121 

Davenport,  James  B.,  Christian 
Baptism,  ’02  Jan.,  138 
Davidson,  A.  B.,  Biblical  and  Lit¬ 
erary  Essays, — F.  A.  G.,  ’04 
Jan.,  133 

Isaiah,  ’02  July,  429 
Davidson,  J.  Thain,  Good  Start,  A, 
’91  Jan.,  140 

Davidson,  S.,  Biblical  Criticism,  A 
Treatise  on, — F.,  ’53  Apr.,  312 
Davies,  Bourdon ’s  Algebra, — E.,  ’54 
Apr.,  315 
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Davis,  John  D.,  Genesis  and  Semitic 
Tradition,  ’95  Jan.,  137 
Davis,  Ozora  S.,  John  Robinson, 
The  Pilgrim  Pastor, — G.  W.  R., 
’55  Jan.,  143 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  Modern  Science  in 
Bible  Lands,  ’89  Apr.,  281 
Dawson,  W.  J.,  Church  of  To-Mor¬ 
row,  The,  ’92  July,  419 
Evangelistic  Note,  The, — H.  H. 

A.,  ’05  Oct.,  570 
Quest  and  Vision,  ’93  Jan.,  177 
Day,  Geo.  E.,  Oehler’s  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Theology,  *84  Apr.,  270 
Theological  Eclectic,  The,  ’67 
July,  484 

Day,  H.  N.,  Elements  of  the  Art  of 
Rhetoric, — R.,  ’54  Apr.,  312 
Introduction  to  Study  English 
Literature,  An,  *69  Apr.,  323 
De  Amicis,  E.,  Constantinople,  *84 
Jan.,  156 

Deane,  S.  M.,  Anselm’s  Prologium; 
Monologium, — G.  W.  R.,  ’04  July, 
414 

D’Arcy,  Charles  F.,  Ruling  Ideas 
of  Our  Lord,  ’02  Apr.,  271 
Deems,  Sermons,  ’86  Jan.,  147 
Deems,  Chas.  F.,  Jesus, — T.  A.,  ’74 
Apr.,  332 

Lessons  in  the  Closet  1883,  The, 
’83  Jan.,  139 

De  Groot,  J.  J.  M.,  Religion  of  the 
Chinese,  The, — J.  A.  E.,  ’10  July, 
427 

De  Liefde,  J.  B.,  Galama,  ’74  Jan., 
180 

Delitzsch,  Franz,  Babel  and  Bible, 
— G.  W.  R.,  ’04  Jan.,  110; 
A.  S.  W.,  ’04  Oct.,  578 
Day  in  Capernaum,  A,  ’87  Oct., 
548 

Jewish  Artisan  Life  in  the  Time 
of  Jesus,  ’83  Oct.,  540 
Psalms,  Commentary  on,  ’88 
July,  399;  ’88  Oct.,  546 
De  Marguerittes,  Julie,  Italy  and 


the  War  of  1859,— E.  V.  G.,  ’60 
Jan.,  170 

Denney,  James,  II  Corinthians, 
Commentary  on,  ’94  Oct.,  523 
Death  of  Christ,  The, — G.  W. 

R.,  ’03  July,  444 
Jesus  and  the  Gospel, — W.  C.  S., 
’09  July,  473 

Studies  in  Theology,  ’95  July, 
392 

Thessalonians,  Commentary  on, 
’92  July,  416 

De  Schweinitz,  Edmund,  History 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  ’86  Jan., 
144 

De  Vere,  M.  S.,  Americanisms,  The 
English  of  the  New  World,  ’72 
Jan.,  159 

Development  of  the  Sunday-school, 
1780-1905,— G.  W.  R.,  ’06  Apr., 
255 

Devotions  for  the  Family,  ’61  Jan., 
163 

Dewey,  John,  Leibnitz’s  Human 
Understanding,  ’88  Oct.,  542 

De  Witt,  John,  Praise  Songs  of 
Israel,  ’85  July,  420;  ’86 

July,  419 

Psalms,  The,  ’91  July,  424 
Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life, 
’86  Jan.,  147 

De  Witt,  Julia  A.  W.,  Life ’s  Battle 
Won,  ’94  Jan.,  131 

Dexter,  Henry  M.,  England  and 
Holland  of  the  Pilgrims,  The,  G. 
W.  R.,  ’06  Apr.,  251 

Dickert,  Thomas  W.,  Life  of  Calvin 
S.  Gerhard, — F.  A.  G.,  ’05  Apr., 
284 

Dickie,  George,  Typical  Forms  and 
Special  Ends  in  Creation, — C.,  ’56 
Oct.,  634 

Dickinson,  Ellen  E.,  New  Light 
on  Mormonism,  ’85  July,  421 

Diffenderffer,  Frank  R.,  German 
Exodus  to  England  in  1709, 
The,  ’98  Jan.,  135 
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Diffenderffer,  Frank  R. — con. 

German  Immigration  into 
Penna.,  ’01  Apr.,  265 
Dillon,  J.,  Christina,  ’85  Jan.,  145 
Diman,  J.  Lewis,  Theistic  Argu¬ 
ment  as  Affected  by  Recent 
Theories,  The,  ’83  Apr.,  268 
Dimmick,  F.  M.,  Anna  Clayton, — 
H.  H.,  ’60  Jan.,  171 
Divine  Human,  The,  ’70  Jan.,  163 
Dix,  Morgan,  Lectures  on  the  Call¬ 
ing  of  a  Christian  Woman,  ’83 
July,  407 

Dixon,  Joseph,  General  Introduction 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  A, — R., 
*54  Jan.,  159 

Doan,  Frank  C.,  Religion  and  the 
Modern  Mind, — A.  S.  W.,  HO 
July,  419 

Doane,  W.  C.,  Esther,  Commentary 
on,— G.  W.  R.,  HO  Oct.,  556 
Dods,  Marcus,  Bible:  Its  Origin 
and  Nature,  The, — A.  C.  D., 
’05  Oct.,  572 

Christ  and  Man, — A.  S.  W.,  HO 
July,  416,  421 

I  Corinthians,  ’90  Jan.,  135 

Footsteps  in  the  Path  of  Life, 
—A.  S.  W.,  HO  July,  405, 
421 

Genesis,  Commentary  on,  ’88 
July,  394 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  An,  ’89  Jan.,  137 

John,  Gospel  of,  ’92  Jan.,  142; 
’92  Oct.,  558 

Dole,  Charles  F.,  Hope  of  Im¬ 
mortality,  The, — P.  S.  L.,  ’07 
July,  443 

Theology  of  Civilization,  The, 
’00  July,  426 

Domenec,  M.,  Sermon  on  Infalli¬ 
bility,  A, — C.  Z.  W.,  ’74  Apr.,  181 
Donald’s  Hamper,  ’67  Oct.,  640 
Donnelly,  Ignatius,  Atlantis,  ’83 
July,  410 

Dorchester,  Daniel,  Christianity  in 


the  United  States,  ’88  July, 
396;  ’96  Jan.,  138 
Problem  of  Religious  Progress, 
The,  ’95  July,  394 
Romanism  Versus  the  Public 
School  System,  ’89  Apr.,  273 

Dorner,  J.  A.,  History  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Theology, — J.  W.  N.,  ’68 
Apr.,  260;  ’68  July,  325 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
A,  ’82  Oct.,  640 

Downing,  Henry,  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch, — P.  S.,  ’60  Apr., 
326 

Draper,  John  C.,  Year-Book  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Popular  Science  for  1872, 
’73  Oct.,  640 

Driver,  S.  R.,  Deuteronomy,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  ’96  Jan.,  136 
Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  An,  ’92 
Jan.,  159 

Drummond,  Henry,  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  ’84  July, 
408 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  M.  K.,  ’88  Apr.,  169 

Dubbs,  Joseph  Henry,  Historical 
Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  ’85  Oct.,  536 
History  of  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College, — E.  R.  S.,  ’04 
Jan.,  142 

History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
German,  ’95  Apr.,  259 
Home  Ballads  and  Metrical  Ver¬ 
sions,  ’88  Oct.,  547 
Reformed  Church  in  Penna., 
The,  ’02  July,  423 

Duff,  Archibald,  Esdras,  I  and  II, 
W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  587 
Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  ’02  Oct.,  561 

Duffield,  S.  W.,  English  Hymns, 
’86  Oct.,  567 

Dummelow,  J.  R.,  Commentary  on 
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the  Holy  Bible,  G.  W.  R.,  ’10 
Jan.,  132 

Duncan,  James  F.,  God  in  Disease, 
— C.,  ’52  July,  411 

Dunn,  Lewis  R.,  Gospel  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers,  The,  ’90  Jan., 
136 

Holiness  to  the  Lord,  ’74  July, 
499 

Dunning,  John  W.,  Eternal  Riddle, 
The,— A.  S.  W.,  HI  July,  407 

Duntzer,  H.,  Life  of  Goethe,  ’84 
July,  409 

Duplessis,  Georges,  Wonders  of  En¬ 
graving,  The,  ’71  Apr.,  323 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  Romans,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  Philippians  and  Collossians, 
— W.  R.,  ’03  Jan.,  134 

Dusterdieck,  F.,  Revelation  of 
John,  Hand-Book  in  the,  '87  Apr., 
270 

Dwight,  Henry  Otis,  Blue  Book  of 
Missions,  1905,  The, — W.  S.  C.,  ’05 
July,  431 

Dwight,  Theo.  W.,  see  Wines  and 
Dwight 

Dykes,  J.  Oswald,  Christian  Min¬ 
ister  and  His  Duties,  The, — A.  S. 
W.,  ’09  Jan.,  136 

Eadie,  John,  Analytical  Concordance 
of  Holy  Scriptures,  An,  '57  July, 
486 

Eastern  Synod  of  the  Ref.  Ch., 
Hymns  for  the  Ref.  Ch.,  ’75  Apr., 
310 

Edersheim,  Alfred,  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  *85 
Jan.,  138 

Prophesy  and  History  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Messiah,  ’85  July, 
416 

Edvard,  C.  W.,  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  The,  ’71  July,  483 

Edward,  Henry,  Vatican  Decrees  in 
their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance, 
The.  ’75  Apr.,  313 


Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  Pharaohs,  Fel¬ 
lahs  and  Explorers,  ’92  Jan.,  145 
Edwards,  Thomas  C.,  Hebrews, 
Commentary  on,  '89  Jan.,  135 
Eli,  Dean  of,  Matthew  and  Mark, 
Commentary  on,  ’02  Apr.,  281 
Ellicott,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  ’82  Jan.,  176 
Ellicott,  C.  J.,  Historical  Lectures 
on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  ’82  Jan.,  176 
Eliot,  George,  Essays,  ’83  July, 
412 

Hour  with  Charlotte  Bronte, 
An,  *83  July,  412 
Sam  Hobart,  *83  July,  412 
Successful  Men  of  To-Day,  '83 
July,  412 

Elliott,  Walter,  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  The,  '02  July,  426 
Ellis,  Chas.  M.,  Hints  for  Relief, — 
E.  V.  G.,  >58  Jan.,  167 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  Outlines  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  ’94  Apr.,  272 
Emerson,  Edward  R.,  Lay  Thesis 
on  Bible  Wines,  A,  ' 02  July,  434 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  English  Traits, 
— P.  S.,  '57  July,  329 
Eppens,  Edward  H.,  Dilemma  of 
the  Modern  Christian,  The,  '11 
July,  410 

Epitomies  of  Three  Sciences,  '90 
Oct.,  561 

Erb,  Wm.  H.,  Lord’s  Prayer,  The, 
— G.  W.  R.,  '10  Apr.,  275 
Erckman-Chatrian,  Waterloo,  '69 
July,  494 

Eschbach,  E.  R.,  Sesqui-Centennial 
Services  of  the  Evangelical  Ref. 
Ch.,  Frederick,  Md.,  '97  Oct.,  548 
Eustis,  Wm.  T.,  Service  of  Praise, 
The,  '75  July,  476 

Evangelical  Quarterly,  The,  '70 
Apr.,  324 

Evangelical  Review,  The, — J.  W.  N., 
'49  Sept.,  468 
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Evans,  Henry  R.,  Napoleon  Myth, 
The,— A.  E.  T.,  ’07  Jan.,  140 
Everett,  C.  C.,  Fichte’s  Science  of 
Knowledge,  ’88  Oct.,  542 
Everett,  Edward,  The  Life  of 
George  Washington, — P.  S.,  ’61 
Jan.,  157 

EVerts,  W.  W.,  Life  of  John  Foster, 
’84  Apr.,  276 

Exell,  J.  S.,  Genesis,  Homiletical 
Commentary  on,  ’92  July,  415 

Faber,  Wm.  Frederick,  Church  for 
the  Times,  The,  ’91  Oct.,  556 
Thoughts  for  Thought,  E.  Y.  G., 
’86  July,  415 

Fairbairn,  A.  M.,  Catholicism: 
Roman  and  Anglican,  ’00 
Jan.,  141 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion, — A.  S.  W.,  ’02  Oct., 
435 

Studies  in  Religion  and  Theol¬ 
ogy  _G.  W.  R.,  ’10  Oct.,  554 
Fairbairn,  Patrick,  Hermeneutical 
Manual, — P.  S.,  ’59  July,  473 
Topography  of  Scripture,  The, 
— P.  S.,  ’57  July,  488 
Typology  of  Scripture,  The, — 
J.  W.  N.,  ’52  Jan.,  76 
Fairmount  Park,  Phila.,  Pa.,  ’76 
July,  499 

Fairweather,  W.,  I  and  II  Mac¬ 
cabees, — W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  587 
Faith  and  Works  of  Christian 
Science,  The,  J.  S.  S.,  ’09  Oct., 
616 

Farmer,  Silas,  Champions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ’97  Oct.,  549 
Farrar,  F.  W.,  Daniel,  Commentary 
on,  ’95  July,  393 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The, 
’83  Apr.,  275 

Eternal  Hope, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’78 
Oct.,  600 

History  of  Interpretation,  ’86 
July,  417 


Farrar,  F.  W. — continued 

I  Kings,  Commentary  on,  ’93 
July,  433 

II  Kings,  Commentary  on,  ’94 
July,  418 

Messages  of  the  Books,  The,  ’85 
Oct.,  540 

Sermons  and  Addresses  Deliv¬ 
ered  in  America,  ’86  July, 
418 

Farrar  and  Others,  Inspiration, 
’85  Oct.,  542 

Faulkner,  John  A.,  Cyprian;  The 
Churchman, — H.  H.  R.,  ’07 
Oct.,  580 

Erasmus;  The  Scholar, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’08  July,  428 

Faunce,  D.  W.,  Young  Man’s  Diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Bible,  A,  ’77 
July,  483 

Faunce,  Wm.  H.  P.,  Educational 
Ideal  in  the  Ministry,  The,  G.  W. 
R.,  ’10  Jan.,  134 

Fessler,  Joseph,  True  and  the 
False  Infallibility  of  the  Popes, 
The,  ’75  Apr.,  313 

Field,  Henry  M.,  Summer  Pictures, 
— P.  S.,  ’59  July,  475 

Figuier,  Louis,  Historie  du  Mer- 
veilleux  dans  les  Temps  Modernes, 
— L.  H.  S.,  ’61  Jan.,  33 

Final  Science,  The,  ’86  Apr.,  281 

Findlay,  G.  G.,  Ephesians,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  ’92  Oct.,  558 

Galatians,  Commentary  on,  ’89 
Oct.,  537 

Firth,  John  B.,  Constantine  the 
Great,— G.  W.  R.,  ’06  Apr.,  249 

Fisher,  George  Park,  Beginnings 
of  Christianity,  The,  ’78  Jan., 
163 

Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Belief,  The,  ’84  Jan., 
147 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
The,  ’88  Jan.,  140 
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Fisher,  George  P. — continued 

Manual  of  Christian  Evidences, 
’91  Oct.,  557 

Nature  and  Method  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  The,  ’90  July,  425 
Reformation,  The,  ’73  Apr., 
317;  ’73  Oct.,  640 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  '70  Apr.,  321 
Fisher,  Samuel  R.,  Family  Assist¬ 
ant,  The,  *56  Jan.,  162;  ’ 75  Jan., 
-  158 

Fisher,  Sydney  G.,  Making  of 
Pennsylvania,  The,  ’96  July,  410 
Fiske,  John,  Life  Everlasting,  The, 
’02  Jan.,  139 

Through  Nature  to  God,  ’99 
July,  431 

Fitch,  Warren  R.,  Flowers  from 
the  Wayside, — A.  S.  W.,  ’ll 
July,  411 

Flammarion,  Camille,  Wonders  of 
Heaven,  ’71  July,  483 
Fleming,  James,  Art  of  Reading 
and  Speaking,  The,  ’96  July,  408 
Fleming,  Wm.,  Vocabulary  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  The, — P.  S.,  ’61  Jan.,  158 
Fletcher,  W.  I.,  Co-operative  Index 
to  periodicals,  The,  ’86  Apr.,  284 
Fogel,  Philip  H.,  Metaphysical  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Sociology, — A.  V.  H.,  ’06 
Jan.,  134 

Foote,  A.  L.,  Christianity  Viewed  in 
Some  of  its  Leading  Aspects, — F., 
’55  July,  (384),  484 
Forbes,  John,  Romans,  Commentary 
on,  ’69  Jan.,  160 

Forsyth,  P.  T.,  Positive  Preaching 
and  the  Modern  Mind,  ’08  Oct., 
573 

Foster,  George  B.,  Function  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Man’s  Struggle  for  Ex¬ 
istence,  The,  J.  S.  S.,  ’10  Jan.,  124 
Foster,  J.  W.,  Prehistoric  Races  of 
the  United  States,  The,  J.  H.  D., 
’74  July,  430 


Foster,  Randolph  S.,  Centenary 
Thoughts,  ’85  Apr.,  287 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Ex¬ 
perience,  ’91  Jan.,  141 
Studies  in  Theology,  ’96  Jan., 
137 

Studies  in  Theology,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  ’90  Oct.,  556 
Studies  in  Theology,  Prolegom¬ 
ena,  ’90  Oct.,  556 
Studies  in  Theology,  Theism,  ’90 
Oct.,  556 

Foulke,  Wm.  P.,  Notice  on  Some 
Remarks  by  Hugh  Miller,  J.  C.,  ’57 
Oct.,  601 

I'radenburg,  J.  K.,  Old  Heroes,  ’90 
Jan.,  137 

Franklin,  Charles  K.,  What  Na¬ 
ture  is, — A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Apr.,  279 

Fredet,  Peter,  Ancient  History, — 
N.,  ’52  Mar.,  208 
Modern  History, — N.,  ’52  Mar., 
208 

Freeman,  James  M.,  Handbook  of 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  ’74 
July,  499 

Freeman,  John  D.,  Life  on  the  Up¬ 
lands, — H.  H.  R.,  ’07  July,  439 

Freemantle,  W.  H.,  Gospel  of  the 
Secular  Life,  The,  ’83  July,  408 

French,  R.  C.,  English,  Past  and 
Present,  ’71  Apr.,  321 

Freytag,  Gustav,  Martin  Luther, 
’97  Apr.,  264 

Frick,  Wm.  K.,  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  ’03  Apr.,  316 

Frost,  John,  Encyclopedia  of  Ani¬ 
mated  Nature, — E.  V.  G.,  ’61  Oct., 
626 

Froude,  J.  A.,  Caesar,  ’79  July,  483 
English  in  Ireland  in  the  18th 
Century,  The,  ’73  Jan.,  177 
Historical  and  Other  Sketches, 
’83  Oct.,  539 

History  of  England,  ’70  Jan., 
163;  ’70  Apr.,  320;  ’71  Jan., 
162 
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Froude,  J.  A. — continued 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub¬ 
jects,  '72  Jan.,  160;  '77  July, 
488 

Fulton,  J.  D.,  Woman  as  God  Made 
Her,  *69  July,  492 

Funk,  I.  K.,  Homiletic  Review,  The, 
'86  Apr.,  284 

Furness,  W.  H.,  Voice  in  Speaking, 
The,  '75  Jan.,  155 

Gairdner,  James,  Houses  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York,  The,  '75  Jan., 
156 

Gale,  James  S.,  Korea  in  Transi¬ 
tion, — J.  A.  E.,  '10  July,  424 
Gallagher,  Mason,  True  Historic 
Episcopate,  The,  '90  Oct.,  560 
Was  the  Apostle  Peter  ever  at 
Rome?  '94  July,  420 
Galle,  F.,  Melanchthon  and  the 
Present, — T.  A.,  '50  July,  325 
Gamewell,  Mary  P.,  Under  March¬ 
ing  Orders, — J.  A.  E.,  '10  July, 
424 

Gans,  Daniel,  Endless  Punishment, 
— E.  V.  G.,  '59  Apr.,  313 
Garbe,  Richard,  Philosophy  of  An¬ 
cient  India,  The,  '97  Oct.,  545 
Redemption  of  the  Brahman, 
The,  '94  Apr.,  272 
Garbett,  Edward,  God's  Word 
Written, — L.,  '67  Oct.,  638 
Gardiner,  Samuel  R.,  Thirty  Years 
War,  1618-1648,  The,  '75  Jan., 
151 

Gardner,  Frederick,  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  A, 
'72  Jan.,  159 

Gaskell,  E.  C.,  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte, — C.,  '57  Oct.,  636 
Geike,  C.,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  '83 
Jan.,  131;  '83  July,  408;  '84 

July,  411 

George,  Henry,  Progress  and  Pov¬ 
erty,  '83  Jan.,  139 
George  Wayland,  '67  Oct.,  640 


Gerhard,  Calvin  S.,  Death  and  the 
Resurrection, — J.  S.  S.,  '95  July, 
390 

Gerhard,  D.  W.,  History  of  the 
New  Holland  Charge,  A,  '77  July, 
478 

Gerhart,  Emanuel  Vogel,  Child's 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  '82 
July,  481 

Christ  the  Source  of  Salvation, 
'76  Jan.,  162 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
and  the  New  Endowment 
Scheme,  '57  Jan.,  168 

Inner  Life  of  the  Christian, 
The,— H.  H.,  '57  July,  435 

Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  '91  July,  423;  '95 

Apr.,  257 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Philosophy,  An, — P.  S.,  '58 
Jan.,  161 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Philosophy,  An, — J.  H.  A.  B., 
'59  Jan.,  93 

Gerlach,  Otto  Von,  Pentateuch, 
Commentary  on,  P.  S.,  '60  Apr., 
326 

German  Reviews,  '76  Jan.,  159 

Ghent,  W.  J.,  Benevolent  Feudal¬ 
ism,— E.  N.  K.,  '03  July,  403 

Gibbons,  Cardinal,  Vindication  of 
“Bull  Apostoticae  Curas,"  A,  '99 
Jan.,  142 

Gibson,  John  Munro,  Matthew, 
Commentary  on,  '90  Oct.,  558 

Protestant  Principles,  '02  Apr., 
271 

Gieseler,  J.  C.  L.,  Text  Book  of 
Church  History,  A, — P.  S.,  '58 
Apr.,  327 

Giesy,  Samuel  H.,  Divine-Human 
Elements  in  the  Church  and 
the  Ministry,  The,  '75  Oct., 
637 

I  Ams  of  Christ,  The,  '85  Apr., 
283 
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Gilbert,  George  H.,  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible, — H.  M.  J.  K., 
'09  Jan.,  137 

Revelation  of  Jesus,  The,  ’00 
Apr.,  281 

Student’s  Life  of  Jesus,  The, 
'96  July,  409 

Giles,  Chauncey,  Progress  in 
Spiritual  Knowledge,  '96  Apr.,  276 

Gillett,  E.  A.,  Moral  System,  The, 
'75  Apr.,  318 

Gladden,  Washington,  Christian 
Pastor  and  the  Working 
Church,  The,  ’99  Oct.,  572 
Church  and  Modern  Life,  The, 
— R.  J.  P.,  *09  July,  477 
How  Much  is  Left  of  the  Old 
Doctrine?  ’00  Oct.,  555 
Where  does  the  Sky  Begin  ? — 
H.  M.  J.  K.,  ’05  Jan.,  140 

Gladden  and  Others,  Organized 
Labor  and  Capital, — A.  Y.  H.,  *06 
Jan.,  142 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Alle¬ 
giance, — N.,  ’75  Jan.,  150 

God's  Furnace,  '70  Jan.,  163 

Godet,  F.,  John,  Commentary  on,  '86 
Apr.,  283;  '86  Oct.,  567 
Romans,  Commentary  on,  '83 
July,  407 

Goeber,  S.,  Parables  of  Jesus,  The, 
'84  July,  407 

Good,  James  I.,  Origin  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Germany, 
The,— T.  A.,  '88  Jan.,  129 
Rambles  Round  Reformed  Lands, 
'90  Jan.,  140 

Good,  Jeremiah  H.,  Inauguration 
Address,  '71  Jan.,  157 

Goodrich,  S.  G.,  American  Child's 
Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States, — K.,  '68  Jan., 
164 

History  of  All  Nations,  A, — 
E1.  Y.  G.,  '61  July,  496 


Goodrich,  S.  G. — continued 

Pictorial  History  of  the  U.  S., 
— K.,  '68  Jan.,  163 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.,  Hebrews,  Com¬ 
mentary  on, — N.  C.  S.,  '09  Jan., 
133 

Goodspeed,  G.  S.,  Israel's  Messianic 
Hope  to  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— F.  A.  G.,  '01  Apr.,  282 

Gordon,  George  A.,  Christ  of  To- 
Day,  The, — W.  R.,  '96  Oct., 
541 

Christ  of  To-Day,  The, — C.  S. 

G.,  '97  Jan.,  74 
Immortality  and  the  New  The- 
odocy, — C.  S.  G.,  '97  Oct.,  542 
New  Epoch  for  Faith,  The,  '01 
July,  414 

Gordon,  S.  D.,  Quiet  Talks  about 
Jesus, — P.  S.  L.,  '07  July,  442 
Quiet  Talks  on  Personal  Prob¬ 
lems, — H.  H.  R.,  '07  Oct.,  581 

Gosse,  Edmund,  Northern  Studies, 
'90  Oct.,  561 

Gosselin,  M.,  Power  of  the  Pope 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  The, — 
N.,  '54  Jan.,  157 

Gould,  Ezra  P.,  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  The,  J.  C. 
B.,  '01  Apr.,  284 

Grant,  F.  W.,  Numerical  Structure 
of  Scripture,  The, — J.  S.  S.,  '06 
Apr.,  264 

Gray,  G.  B.,  Numbers,  Commentary 
on,  '02  Oct.,  569 

Greek-English  New  Testament;  Re¬ 
vised,  '82  Oct.,  639 

Green,  E.  Tyrell,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  '02  Oct.,  569 

Green,  Wm.  H.,  Hebrew  Feasts,  The, 
'86  Jan.,  141 

Greene,  R.  G.,  Glimpses  of  the 
Coming,  '78  Jan.,  158 

Gregory,  D.  S.,  Christian  Ethics,  '75 
July,  474 

Why  Four  Gospels?  '77  July, 
481 
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Griffis,  Wm.  E.,  Japanese  Fairy 
World,  ’81  Jan.,  164 
Mikado’s  Empire,  The,  ’79  July, 
482 

Griffith- Jones,  E'.,  AscentThrough 
Christ,  The,  ’02  Jan.,  134 
Groat,  W.  H.,  Study  of  the  Book 
of  Books,  A,  ’93  Oet.,  539 
Gross,  J.  B.,  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  The,  ’73  Jan.,  176 
Grover,  Delo  C.,  Volitional  Element 
in  Knowledge  and  Belief,  The, — 
A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  409 
Guillemin,  Amedee,  Wonders  of 
the  Moon,  The,  ’73  Jan.,  179 
Grutzmaciter,  G.,  Heironymus, — G-. 

W.  B.,  ’07  Apr.,  279;  ’10  Jan.,  130 
Guinness,  H.  G.,  Romanism  and  the 
Reformation  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Prophesy,  ’88  Apr.,  271 
Guthrie,  Thomas,  Gems  of  Illustra¬ 
tion,  ’84  Jan.,  153 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  Standards  of 
Public  Morality, — J.  S.  S.,  ’07 
Oct.,  575 

Hagenback,  K.  R.,  History  of  the 
Church  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries,  ’70  Apr.,  319 
Textbook  of  the  History  of  Doc¬ 
trine,  A, — P.  S.,  ’61  Oct.,  630 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  Analytic  Orthog¬ 
raphy, — T.  C.  P.,  ’61  Oct., 
622 

Latin  Pronunciation, — W.  M. 
N.,  ’52  Mar.,  187 

Hale,  E.,  Fall  of  the  Stewarts  and 
Western  Europe,  1678-97,  The,  ’76 
July,  500 

Hall,  A.  Wilford,  Problem  of 
Human  Life,  The,  ’82  July,  350 
Hall,  Charles  C.,  Christ  and  the 
Eastern  Soul, — J.  S.  S.,  ’09 
Oct.,  617 

Does  God  Send  Trouble?  ’98 
Apr.,  278 

Hall  and  Others,  Christian  Wor¬ 
ship,— A.  J.  H.,  ’97  July,  395 


Hall,  H.  Fielding,  Inward  Light, 
The, — J.  S.  S.,  ’08  Apr.,  281 
Hall,  John,  God’s  Word  Through 
Preaching, — W.  R.,  ’96  Jan., 
147 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander, 
— E.  E.,  ’60  Oct.,  555 
Hall,  John  A.,  Nature  of  God,  The, 
— T.  F.  H.,  ’ll  Jan.,  131 
Hall,  Thomas  C.,  History  of  Ethics 
within  Organized  Christianity, 
G.  W.  R.,  ’ll  Apr.,  267 
Halsey,  L.  J.,  Memoir  of  Lewis  W. 

Green,  ’71  July,  483 
Halsey,  L.  S.,  Literary  Attraction 
of  the  Bible,  The,  ’58  Oct.,  633 
Hamill,  S.  S.,  New  Science  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  ’88  July,  401 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Comp  end  on  Bap¬ 
tism,  A,  ’83  Jan.,  140 
Metaphysics  and  Logic,  Lectures 
on,— P.  S.,  ’59  July,  467 
Hammond,  E.  P.,  Guide  to  Heaven, 
The,  ’83  Jan.,  139 
Hansen,  Maurice  G.,  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,  The, 
’84  July,  407 

Harbaugh,  Henry,  Almsgiving : 
The  True  Christian  Mode,  ’69 
Jan.,  163 

Birds  of  the  Bible,  The, — W.  M. 

N.,  ’54  Oct.,  633 
Child’s  Catechism,  The,  ’67 
Oct.,  639 

Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Europe  and  America, 
Edited  by  D.  Y.  Heisler,  ’72 
Oct.,  640 

Golden  Censer,  The, — L.  H.  S., 
’61  Jan.,  151 
Harfe,  ’70  July,  481 
Heaven, — N.,  ’49  July,  393 ;  ’56 
Jan.,  160 

Heavenly  Home,  The, — T.  A., 
’54  July,  473;  ’56  Jan.,  160 
Heavenly  Recognition,  The, — T. 
A.,  ’52  Jan.,  92;  ’56  Jan., 
160 
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Harbaugh,  Henry — continued 

Life  and  Labors  of  Michael 
Schlatter, — E'.  V.  G.,  ’57  July, 
466 

Life  of  Theodore  D.  Fisher, — 
A.,  >67  Apr.,  316 
Poems, — P.  S.,  ’60  Jan.,  157 
Sainted  Dead,  The, — N.,  *49 

July,  393 

True  Glory  of  Woman,  The, — 
N.,  ’58  July,  482 
Union  with  the  Church,  ’ 56 
Jan.,  161 

Union  with  the  Church,  J.  W. 

S.,  ’70  July,  373 
Youth  in  Earnest, — A.,  ’67  Apr., 
316 

Harbaugh,  Linn,  Life  of  Rev. 

Henry  Harbaugh,  ’00  July,  421 
Hardie,  Alex.,  Post-Millenial  Ad¬ 
vent,  The,  ’00  July,  425 
Hare,  Chas.  J.,  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  The, — C.,  '54  Apr.,  320 
Hark,  J.  Max,  Unity  of  the  Truth 
in  Christianity  and  Evolution,  The, 
— W.  R.,  *88  July,  389 
Harless.  See  Martensen  and  Harless 
Harman,  Henry  M.,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
— G.,  ’80  Jan.,  162;  ’81  Jan.,  163; 
>84  Oct.,  548 

Harms,  Theodore,  Life  Work  of 
Pastor  Louis  Harms,  ’00  July,  426 
Harnack,  Adolf,  Christianity  and 
History, — G.  W.  R.,  *07  Oct., 
572 

What  is  Christianity?  ’01  July, 
419 

Harper,  Andrew,  Deuteronomy, 
Commentary  on,  ’96  Apr.,  274 
Harper,  J.  Wilson,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther,  ’02  Apr.,  281 
Harper,  Wm.  R.,  Amos  and  Hosea, 
Commentary  and  Introduc¬ 
tion,  F.  A.  G.,  ’05  July,  424 
Elements  of  Hebrew,  ’86  Jan., 
138 


Harper,  Wm.  R. — continued 

Elements  of  Hebrew,  Syntax, 
’89  Apr.,  272 

Hosea,  Structure  of  the  Text  of, 
— F.  A.  G.,  ’05  July,  427 
Introductory  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual,  ’86  Jan.,  136 
Trend  in  Higher  Education, 
The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’05  July,  418 

Harper’s  Magazine,  ’76  Jan.,  163 

Harper’s  Monthly,  ’76  Apr.,  322 

Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
’76  Oct.,  639 

Harris,  Alexander,  Review  of  the 
Political  Conflict  in  America, — N., 
’77  Oct.,  640 

Harris,  George,  Moral  Evolution, 
’02  Jan.,  126 

Harris,  John,  Patriarchy,  ’56  Jan., 
162 

Harris,  Samuel,  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theism,  The,  ’84  Jan.,  146 
Self -Revelation  of  God,  The,  ’87 
Apr.,  267 

Harrison,  Frederic,  Creed  of  a  Lay¬ 
man,  The, — W.  D.  H.,  ’08  July, 
384,  432 

Hasskarl,  G.  C.  H.,  Evolution  as 
Taught  in  the  Bible,  ’87  July,  410 

Hastings,  F.,  Obscure  Characters 
and  Minor  Lights  of  Scripture,  ’85 
Apr.,  284 

Hastings,  James,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  A,  ’00  July,  415;  ’01 
Jan.,  132;  ’02  Oct.,  564 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospels,  W.  C.  S.,  ’07  Jan., 
132 

Hatch,  Edwin,  Essays  on  Biblical 
Greek,  ’89  Oct.,  536 

Hausser,  Ludwig,  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  1517-1648,  The,  ’75 
Oct.,  639 

Haven,  Gilbert,  Christus  Consola- 
tor,  ’93  Oct.,  539 

Haven,  Joseph,  Mental  Philosophy, 
— E.  Y.  G.,  ’58  July,  484 
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Haven,  Joseph — continued 

Moral  Philosophy, — E.  Y.  G., 
*60  Jan.,  167 

Studies  in  Philosophy  and  The¬ 
ology,  ’69  July,  493 
Hay,  Charles  E.,  Luther,  The  Re¬ 
former,  ’98  Oct.,  569 
Meditations  for  the  Passion 
Season, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03  Oct., 
608 

Haygood,  A.  G.,  Man  of  Galilee,  The, 
’89  Oct.,  537 

Haynes,  A.  J.,  Social  and  Religious 
Ideals,— A.  S.  W.,  >07  July,  427 
Hays,  George  P.,  Presbyterians,  ’92 
Oct.,  556 

Headley,  J.  T.,  Life  of  Gen.  H. 

Havelock, — P.  S.,  ’59  July,  472 
Headley,  P.  C.,  Life  of  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth,  The, — C.  V.,  ’52  July,  414 
Heagle,  D.,  Bremen  Lectures,  The, 
’75  July,  476 

Hebberd,  S.  S.,  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’08  Apr., 
285 

Hedge,  Frederic  H.,  Recent  En¬ 
quiries  in  Theology, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’61 
Oct.,  626 

Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ’58 
Oct.,  630 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  Philosophy  of  Art, 
The,  ’82  Jan.,  175 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  The,  ’79  Jan., 
172 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  The, — E.  Y. 
G.,  ’80  Apr.,  322 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  The  German 
and  English,  ’79  July,  484 
Heisler,  C.  W.,  Gerhard’s  Sacred 
Meditations,  ’96  July,  407 
Heisler,  D.  Y.,  Fathers  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Europe  and 
America, — H.  H.,  Edited,  ’72 
Oct.,  640 

Gift-Book  for  the  Million,  ’75 
Jan.,  157 


Heisler,  D.  Y. — continued 

Wreathed  Cross  and  Other 
Poems,  The,  ’80  Jan.,  164 
Helffrich,  N.  W.  A.,  and  W.  U., 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Helffrich, 
J.  H.  D.,  ’07  Jan.,  135 
Helffrich,  W.  A.,  Das  Reich  Gottes 
auf  Erden,  ’84  July,  406 
Helm,  Mary,  Upward  Path,  The, — 
J.  A.  E.,  ’10  July,  424 
Hemenway,  F.  D.,  Gospel  Singers 
and  their  Songs,  ’92  Apr.,  274 
Henderson,  E.,  Jeremiah  and  Lam¬ 
entations,  Commentary  on, — K., 
’69  Jan.,  160 

Henderson,  E.  F.,  Short  History  of 
Germany,  A, — G.  W.  R.,  ’07  Jan., 
143 

Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Ecclesiastes, 
Commentary  on, — P.  S.,  ’61  Jan., 
166 

Hennan,  Augustus  L.,  Himmlischer 
Weihrauchschatz, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’59 
Apr.,  312 

Henry,  Matthew,  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Commentary  on,  ’85 
Jan.,  140 

Henry,  Paul,  The  Life  and  Times 
John  Calvin, — H.  H.,  ’56  Apr., 
315 

Herbuck,  E.  P.,  Things  New  and 
Old,— A.  E.  T.,  ’95  Apr.,  253 
Hepburn,  A.  D.,  Manual  of  English 
Rhetoric,  ’78  July,  484 
Herkless,  T.,  Hebrews  and  the 
General  Epistles,  ’02  July,  429 
Herman,  Augustus  L.,  Himmlischer 
Weihrauchschatz,  E.  Y.  G.,  ’59 
Apr.,  312 

Herrman,  Wilhelm,  Faith  and 
Morals, — G.  W.  R.,  ’05  Apr.,  271 
Hervey,  G.  W.,  Manual  of  Revivals, 
’84  Apr.,  272 

Herzog,  see  Bomberger,  J.  H.  A. 
Hessey,  Eight  Studies  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  ’85  Apr.,  285 
Hewer,  M.  E.,  Child’s  Warfare,  A, 
’67  July,  484 
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Hewitt,  A.  F.,  Problems  of  the  Age, 
>69  Jan.,  157 

Heydenreich,  L.  W.,  Elementary 
German  Pearler, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’58 
Apr.,  331 

Hibbard,  F.  G.,  Eschatology,  *91 
J  an.,  143 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  Empirical  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  ’82  Oct.,  641 
Higbee,  E.  E.,  Unity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60  Jan.,  169 
Hill,  Adam  S.,  Our  English,  ’89 
Apr.,  275 

Hill,  Walter  H.,  Elements  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  ’79  Jan.,  170 
Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy,  *79 
Jan.,  169 

Hillside,  A.  M.,  Familiar  Compend 
of  Geology,  A, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’60 
Oct.,  643 

Hilprecht,  H.  Y.,  Babylonian  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  University  of 
Penna.,  V.  W.  D.,  ’ll  Apr.,  277 
Hilty,  Carl,  Steps  of  Life,  The, 
’07  July,  435 

Hinke,  Wm.  J.,  Minutes  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Coetus  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Eeformed  Church  of 
Penna.,  1747-92,  G.  W.  R., 
’04  Jan.,  132 

New  Boundary  Stone  of  Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar  I  From  Nippur, — 
I.  H.  D.,  ’09  Jan.,  114 
Hinton,  James,  Mystery  of  Pain, 
The,  ’87  Jan.,  132 

Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nurs¬ 
ery  Discipline,  ’87  July,  407 
Hitchcock,  E.,  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
The,— F.,  ’55  Apr.,  323 
H.  M.,  Henry  Morgan,  ’67  Oct.,  640 
Hoben,  A.,  Historical  and  Linguistic 
Studies  in  Literature  related  to 
the  New  Testament, — G.  W.  R., 
’03  Oct.,  593 

Hodder,  Edwin,  On  ‘ 1  Holy  Ground,  ’  ’ 
’74  July,  500 


Hodge,  A.  A.,  Atonement,  The,  ’68 
Apr.,  320 

Atonement,  The,  T.  G.  A.,  ’68 
July,  397 

Hodge,  Charles,  Ephesians,  Com¬ 
mentary  on, — J.  W.  N.,  ’57 
Apr.,  192;  ’57  Oct.,  46 

Index  of  Systematic  Theology, 
’73  July,  468 

Systematic  Theology,  ’72  Apr., 
318;  ’73  Jan.,  177;  ’73  Apr., 
117;  ’74  Jan.,  99 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  Errors  in  the  Use 
of  English,  ’83  Jan.,  133 

Hoennicke,  Gustav,  Judenchristen- 
tum  im  Ersten  und  Zweiten  Jahr- 
hundert,  Das, — G.  W.  R.,  ’10 

Jan.,  129 

Hoffman,  Franz,  Story  of  Father 
Miller,  Trans,  by  L.  H.  S.,  ’69 
July,  495 

Hoffman,  W.,  Abbeokuta, — P.  S., 
’59  July,  475 

Holman  Self-Pronouncing  Teachers  ’ 
Bible,  ’94  July,  418 

Holmes,  Peter,  Tertullianus  against 
Marcion,  ’69  Jan.,  159 

Holtzmann,  von  H.  J.,  Lehrbuch 
Der  Neutestamentlichen  Theo- 
logie, — F.  A.  G.,  ’99  July,  420 

Holyoake,  George  J.,  English  Secu¬ 
larism,  ’97  Jan.,  140 

Hood,  Paxton,  Scottish  Character¬ 
istics,  ’83  Oct.,  539 

Hood  and  Others,  Standard  Series, 
’83  Apr.,  273 

Hoopes,  Wilford  L.,  Code  of  the 
Spirit,  The,  A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Apr., 
279 

Hopkins,  Mark,  Law  of  Love  and 
Love  as  a  Law,  The,  ’69  Apr., 
319 

Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  The, 
’84  Jan.,  151 

Hoppin,  James  M.,  Homiletics,  ’83 
Oct.,  537 

Pastoral  Theology,  ’85  Jan.,  143 
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Horine,  M.  C.,  Practical  Reflections 
on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  ’92  July, 
417 

Horn,  Edward  T.,  Christian  Year, 
The,  ’7 6  July,  500 
Evangelical  Pastor,  The,  ’87 
J uly,  409 

Hort,  F.  J.  A.,  Christian  Ecclesia, 
The,  ’99  Apr.,  279 
Horton,  Robert  F.,  Great  Issues, — 
G.  W.  R.,  HO  Oct.,  555 
Proverbs,  Commentary  on,  *91 
July,  425 

Houghton,  Mrs.  Louise  S.,  Telling 
Bible  Stories, — E.  E.  E.,  ’07  Jan., 
141 

Houghton,  Ross  C.,  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  ’89  Apr.,  279 
Howell,  W.  D.,  and  Others,  Niag¬ 
ara  Book,  The,  ’01  Oct.,  573 
Howison,  G.  H.,  Limits  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,  The,— C.  N.,  ’05  July,  421 
Hoyt,  Arthur  S.,  Preacher;  His 
Person,  Message,  and  Method, 
The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’10  Jan.,  134 
Hubbard,  Ethel  D.,  Under  March¬ 
ing  Orders, — J.  A.  E.,  ’10  July, 
424 

Hubbell,  Nathan,  My  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  ’91  July,  426 
Huges-Games,  A.,  I  and  II  Chron¬ 
icles, — W.  R.,  ’03  Jan.,  134 
Hughes,  Thomas,  Alfred  the  Great, 
’80  July,  484 

Huizinga,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  Belief  in  a 
Personal  God, — A.  S.  W.,  ’ll 
Jan.,  138 

Hunt,  Ezra  M.,  Bible  Notes,  ’71 
Jan.,  162 

Hunt,  Robert,  Poetry  of  Science, 
The,— T.  C.  P.,  ’51  Jan.,  96 
Hurlbut,  Jesse  L.,  Commentary  on 
International  S.  S.  Lessons 
for  1889,  ’89  Apr.,  277;  1890, 
’90  Jan.,  138;  1891,  ’91 

Jan.,  142;  1892,  ’92  Jan., 

144;  1893,  ’93  Jan.,  177; 


1894,  ’94  Jan.,  130;  1900, 
’00  Jan.,  151 

Revised  Normal  Lessons,  ’93 
July,  435 

Scripture  Selections  for  Daily 
Reading,  ’91  Apr.,  285 

Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels, 
’90  Jan.,  138 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  His¬ 
tory,  ’91  Apr.,  285 

Supplemental  Lessons  for  the 
Sunday-school,  ’90  Jan.,  138 

Hurst,  John  F.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ’01  Jan., 
123 

Literature  of  Theology,  ’96 
Jan.,  139 

Outlines  of  Christian  History, 
’75  July,  480 

Huther,  J.  E.,  Handbook  of  the 
General  Epistles,  ’88  Apr., 
272 

Handbook  on  Timothy  and 
Titus,  ’86  Jan.,  145 

Hyde,  Wm.  D.,  From  Epicurus  to 
Christ, — G.  W.  R.,  ’05  Jan., 
122 

God’s  Education  of  Man,  ’00 
July,  413 

Hymns  for  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  ’75  Apr., 
310 

Immer,  A.,  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament,  ’78  Jan.,  162 

Ireland,  George  H.,  Preventable 
Causes  of  Disease,  etc.,  The,  ’88 
July,  403 

Is  “ Eternal”  Punishment  Endless? 
’76  July,  500 

Iverach,  J.,  Is  God  Knowable?  ’84 
Oct.,  552 

Jackson,  Samuel,  Papers  on  the 
American  Society  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  ’89  Oct.,  533 
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Jackson,  Samuel  M.,  Concise  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge,  '91  July,  428 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  ’92  Jan.,  138 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  ’01  Apr., 
279 

Jacob,  G.  A.,  Lord’s  Supper,  The, 
’84  Oct.,  555 

Jacobs,  Henry  E.,  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States,  ’94  Apr.,  269 


James,  Wm.,  Marriage 

of 

the 

King ’s  Son,  The, 

’70 

Apr., 

319 

Pragmatism, — A.  S. 

W., 

’07 

July,  427 

Janet,  Paul,  Final  Causes, 

’83 

July,  405 

Theory  of  Morals, 

The, 

’84 

Apr.,  275 

Jastrow,  Morris,  Study  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  The, — W.  R.,  ’03  Jan.,  129 
Jefferson,  Charles  E.,  Doctrine 
and  Deed, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03 

July,  451 

Minister  as  Prophet,  The, — W. 

F.  M.,  ’05  Oct.,  564 
Things  Fundamental, — W.  F. 
M.,  ’04  July,  425 

Jelfs,  George  F.,  Commentaries  on 
Sin,— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Jan.,  138 
Jewett,  Geo.  B.,  Baptism  vs.  Im¬ 
mersion,  ’69  July,  492 
John  Hatherton,  ’67  July,  483 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Have  we  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  ? — G.  W. 
R.,  ’03  Oct.,  601 
New  Psychic  Studies,  The,  ’87 
July,  405 

Johnston,  James  F.  W.,  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life,  The,  L.  H.  S., 
’58  Jan.,  139 

Jones,  John  P.,  India,  Its  Life  and 
Thought, — J.  S.  S.,  ’09  July,  478 
Jones,  J.  Sparhawk,  Invisible 


Things,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’08  Jan., 
139 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
The,  ’70  Apr.,  324 

Jowett,  B.,  Dialogues  of  Plato,  The, 
’72  Jan.,  158 

Jowett,  J.  H.,  Brooks  by  the  Trav¬ 
eler’s  Way, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03 
Jan.,  143 

Practical  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  The, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’07  Jan.,  124 
Thirsting  for  the  Springs, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  603 
Joy,  James  R.,  see  Vincent  and  Joy 
Judson,  H.  P.,  Growth  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’07 
July,  431 

Jukes,  Andrew,  Genesis,  The  Types 
of, — R.,  ’61  Jan.,  166 
Junkin,  George,  Hebrews,  Commen¬ 
tary  on,  ’74  Jan.,  179 
Juvenile  Library, — E.  V.  G.,  ’61 

Jan.,  165 

Kalkoff,  Paul,  Capito,  A,  in 
dienste  Erzbischof  Albrechts  von 
Mainz, — R.  C.  S.,  ’08  Jan.,  143 
Kedney,  J.  S.,  Hegel’s  Aesthetics, 
’88  Oct.,  542 

Keedy,  E.  E.,  Naturalness  of  the 
Christian  Life,  The,  ’02  Oct.,  572 
Keil,  Karl  F.,  Kings,  Commentary 
on, — P.  S.,  ’58  Jan.,  163 
Kellog,  S.  H.,  Leviticus,  Commen¬ 
tary  on,  ’91  July,  425 
Kelly,  Thomas,  Pulpit  Trees  and 
Homiletic  Undergrowth,  ’87  July, 
406 

Kelly,  Walter  K.,  Proverbs  of  All 
Nations,  ’70  Jan.,  164 
Kennedy,  A.  R.  S.,  Exodus,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  ’02  Apr.,  281 
Joshua  and  Judges, — W.  R.,  ’03 
Jan.,  134 

Kennedy,  H.  A.  A.,  St.  Paul’s  Con- 
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ception  of  the  Last  Things, — T. 
S.  L.,  ’05  Jan.,  128 
Kenrick,  F.  P.,  Primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See  Vindicated,  The, 
’55  Oct.,  637 

Kent,  Charles  F.,  Origin  and  Per¬ 
manent  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament, — W.  D.  H.,  ’06 
Oct.,  586 

Students’  Old  Testament,  The, 
— F.  A.  G.,  ’04  July,  431 

Students’  Old  Testament,  The, 
— J.  S.  S.,  ’06  Jan.,  131 
Ker,  John,  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Preaching,  ’89  July,  418 
Kernahan,  Coulson,  Face  Beyond 
the  Door,  The, — R.  C.  S.,  ’06  Jan., 
144 

Kessler,  John  S.,  Der  Liturgische 
Gottesdienst, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60  Oct., 
641 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  Principles  of 
Western  Civilization,  ’02 
Oct.,  555 

Social  Evolution, — C.  E.  C.,  ’98 
Jan.,  24 

Kieffer,  J.  Spangler,  Head  and 
Heart, — C.  E.  W.,  ’10  Apr.,  278 
Kimbal,  J.  W.,  Christian  Minister, 
The, — A.  A.  P.,  ’85  Jan.,  56 
King,  George  W.,  Future  Retribu¬ 
tion,  ’92  Jan.,  141 
King,  Henry  Churchill,  Ethics  of 
Jesus,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’10 
July,  421 

Laws  of  Friendship,  Human 
and  Divine, — W.  D.  H.,  ’09 
Oct.,  614 

Rational  Living, — W.  S.  C.,  ’06 
Apr.,  278 

Reconstruction  in  Theology, 
’02  Apr.,  266 

Seeming  Unreality  of  the 
Spiritual  Life,  The, — J.  S.  S., 
’09  Oct.,  619 

Kingsley,  Charles,  Town  Geology, 
’80  July,  484 


Kingsley,  Wm.  W.,  Man’s  To-mor¬ 
row, — A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  406 
Kipp,  W.  J.,  Catacombs  of  Rome, 
The, — R.,  ’61  Jan.,  164 
Kirwan,  Letters, — J.  W.  N.,  ’49 
May,  229 

Romanism  at  Home, — C.,  ’52 

July,  414 

Kitchin,  W.  C.,  Story  of  Sodom, 
The,  ’92  Apr.,  275 
Kitto,  John,  Daily  Bible  Illustra¬ 
tions, — S.  F.,  ’53  Apr.,  312 
Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Literature,  ’51  Nov., 
616 

Knight,  Charles,  Knowledge  is 
Power,— F.,  ’56  July,  498 
Popular  History  of  England, 
’80  July,  484 

Knight,  G.  T.,  Praise  of  Hypocrisy, 
The,— J.  G.  N.,  ’07  July,  441 
Knott,  Kohn  O.,  Seekers  After 
Souls,— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  407 
Knowlson,  T.  Sharper,  Education 
of  the  Will,  The,— A.  S.  W.,  ’10 
Jan.,  143 

Knox,  George  Wm.,  Direct  and 
Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  The,  A.  E.  T.,  ’04 
July,  429 

Koenig,  Ed.,  Bible  and  Babylon, 
The,— A.  S.  W.,  ’04  Oct.,  578 
Kceppen,  A.  L.,  Atlas  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — T.  A.,  ’55  July,  479 
World  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The, 
— T.  A.,  ’54  Oct.,  629 
Kossuth,  Louis,  Memories  of  My 
Exile,  ’80  July,  484 
Kostlin,  Julius,  Theology  of 
Luther,  The, — J.  M.  T.,  ’98  Jan., 
131 

Krauth,  Charles  P.,  Baptism,  ’67 
Oct.,  638 

Berkley’s  Principles  of  Knowl¬ 
edge, — T.  A.,  ’74  Jan.,  160 
Conservative  Reformation,  The, 
’72  Jan.,  157 
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Krauth,  Charles  P. — continued 

- ,  H.  E.  J.,  ’72  Jan.,  61 

Strauss  as  a  Philosophical 
Thinker,  ’74  July,  496 
Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences,  A,  ’77  Oct.,  643 

Krebs,  Stanley  L.,  Law  of  Sug¬ 
gestion,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  '07 
Apr.,  281 

Poverty’s  Factory, — J.  S.  S., 
’96  Jan.,  144 

Twin  Demons, — W.  R.,  ’04 

Jan.,  123 

Kremer,  A.  R.,  Biographical  Sketch 
of  John  W.  Nevin,  ’90  Oct.,  562 

Kremer,  R.  E.,  Bible  Gems,  ’70 
Apr.,  316 

Kriebel,  Oscar  S.,  Conversion  and 
Religious  Experience, — J.  S.  S., 
’07  Oct.,  577 

Kroeger,  A.  E.,  Our  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Problems  of  the 
Future,  ’68  Apr.,  319 

Krummacher,  F.  W.,  Christen 
Wallfahrt,  Des,  ’58  Oct.,  631 
Suffering  Savior,  The, — F.,  ’56 
July,  499 

Kurtz,  Church  History,  ’89  Apr., 
281 

History  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  Reformation,  P.  S.,  ’60 
July,  498 

Kurtz,  John  H.,  Text-book  on 
Church  History,  ’75  Oct.,  637 

Kuyper,  Abraham,  Calvanism,  ’00 
Apr.,  273 

Lacroix,  J.  P.,  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier, 
The,  ’74  July,  498 

Ladd,  George  T.,  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scriptures,  The,  ’84 
Jan.,  148 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  ’85  Oct.,  539 
Philosophy  of  Knowledge, — J. 
C.,  ’98  Jan.,  127 


Ladd,  George  T. — continued 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  The, — 
J.  S.  S.,  ’06  July,  427 
Lamb,  Eva  H.,  Dutchman’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  The,  ’95  Jan.,  138 
Lang,  J.  M.,  Life:  Is  it  Worth 
Living?  ’84  Oct.,  553 
Lange,  Johann  Peter,  Commen¬ 
tary,  Edited  by  P.  Scbaff,  ’69 
J  an.,  156 

John,  Gospel  According  to,  ’71 
July,  483 

Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  ’72  Apr., 
321 

I  and  II  Kings, — F.  A.  G.,  ’72 
July,  479 

Mark  and  Luke,  Commentary 
on,  Trans,  by  P.  Schaff,  ’67 
Jan.,  163 

Matthew,  Commentary  on,  ’73 
July,  468 

Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Songs,  Ed.  by  P.  S., 
’70  Apr.,  316 

Revelation  of  St.  John,  ’74 
July,  498 

Romans,  Commentary  on,  Addi¬ 
tions  by  M.  B.  Riddle,  ’70 
Jan.,  164 

Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibel- 
werk,  ’58  Oct.,  628 
Lansing,  J.  G.,  An  Arabic  Manual, 
’87  Jan.,  120 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ’98  Jan., 
137 

Lavfer,  Calvin  W.,  Key-notes  of 
Optimism,  A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  410 
Lawrence,  Wm.  R.,  Extracts  from 
Diary  of  Amos  Lawrence, — F.,  ’56 
Apr.,  316 

Layman,  By  a,  Church  of  Christ, 
The,— J.  S.  S.,  ’06  Jan.,  128 
Leavitt,  J.  M.,  Reasons  for  Faith 
in  Christianity, — H.  H.  R.,  ’01 
Apr.,  286 
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Leberman,  J.  J.,  Popular  Treatise 
on  Baptism,  A,  ’86  Apr.,  284 
Le  Conte,  Joseph,  Evolution  and 
its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought, 
— J.  M.  T.,  >88  Oct.,  531 
Lee,  Wm.,  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  The, — P.  S.,  '57  Apr., 
327 

Lees,  F.  R.  and  Burns,  D.,  Tem¬ 
perance  Bible  Commentary,  The, 
G.  H.  J.,  '74  Oct.,  551 
Lefebre,  M.,  Wonders  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  ’70  July,  480 
Leighton,  John,  Jewish  Altar,  The, 
’86  Oct.,  566 

Leighton,  Joseph  A.,  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Civilization  of  To-day, — 
A.  Y.  H.,  '08  Apr.,  290 
Lenker,  John  Nicholas,  Genesis, 
Commentary  on, — G.  W.  R., 
'11  Jan.,  133 

Luther’s  Catechetical  Writings, 
— G.  W.  R.,  '08  Apr.,  283 
Luther's  Church  Postil, — G.  W. 
R.,  '05  July,  420;  '06  Apr., 
258;  '08  Jan.,,  140 
Epistle  Sermons, — G.  W.  R.,  '10 
Jan.,  136 

Lenormant,  F.,  Beginnings  of  His¬ 
tory  According  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Traditions  of  Oriental  Peoples, 
'83  July,  408 

Lesley,  J.  P.,  Private  Judgment, — 
T.  C.  P.,  '49  Sept.,  515 
Let  Well  Alone,  '67  July,  484 
Lewis,  Taylor,  Bible  and  Science, 
The,— J.  C.,  '57  Oct.,  601 
Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures, — P.  S.,  '60  Jan.,  156 
Six  Days  of  Creation,  The, — J. 
C.,  '57  Oct.,  601 

Lichtenberger,  F.,  History  of  Ger¬ 
man  Theology  in  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury,  The,  '89  July,  417 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  A,  '83  July,  404 
Lieber,  Francis,  Civil  Liberty  and 


Self-Government,  On,  P.  S.,  '59 
Oct.,  622 

Liebner,  Th.  A.,  Christology, — J. 

W.  N.,  '51  Jan.,  55 
Lifting  the  Veil,  '70  July,  481 
Liggnis,  John,  Opium,  '83  Jan.,  140 
Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  Galatians,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  F.,  '71  Jan.,  163 
Lilley,  I.  P.,  The  Principles  of 
Protestantism,  '99  Apr.,  281 
Lillie,  John,  I  and  II  Peter,  Lec¬ 
tures  on,  Intro,  by  P.  Schaff,  '69 
Apr.,  321 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Proclamation  of 
a  Day  of  Humiliation,  A, — E.  Y. 
G.,  '61  Oct.,  633 

Lincoln,  D.  F.,  Sanitary  Conditions 
and  Necessities  of  School-Houses 
and  School  Life,  The,  '88  July, 
403 

Lindsay,  Anna  R.  B.,  Gloria  Christi, 
— C.  N.,  '08  July,  431 
Lindsay,  C.  H.  F.,  Daniel  Boone, 
Backwoodsman, — W.  D.  H.,  '09 

Oct.,  615 

Lindsay,  Thomas  M.,  Church  and 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Cen¬ 
turies,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  '04 
Jan.,  124 

History  of  the  Reformation, 
The,— G.  W.  R.,  '07  Jan.,  122; 
'08  Jan.,  131 

Littell's  Living  Age,  '77  July,  488 
Little,  Charles  E.,  Biblical  Lights 
and  Side  Lights,  '84  Apr.,  276 
Historical  Lights,  '89  Jan.,  133 
Little  Joe,  '67  Oct.,  640 
Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  The,  '58  Jan.,  165;  '83 
Jan.,  132 

Livingstone,  John  A.,  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Life,  The,  '77  July,  484 
Lloyd,  Samuel,  Corrected  English 
New  Testament,  The,  '06  Apr.,  256 
Lobstein,  P.,  Introduction  to  Prot¬ 
estant  Dogmatics,  An,  W.  R., 
'03  July,  440 
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Lobstein,  P. — continued 

Lehre  von  der  Ubernatiirlichen 
Geburt  Christi,  Die,  ’98  Apr., 
281 

Lockwood,  Laura  E.,  Lexicon  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton, — 
C.  E.  W.,  >08  Apr.,  303 
Lockyer,  J.  Norman,  Elements  of 
Astronomy,  *73  Jan.,  180 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Golden  Legend, 
The,— C.,  '52  Mar.,  206 

Song  of  Hiawatha,  The, — T.  C. 
P.,  ' 56  Apr.,  255 

Loomis,  B.  B.,  Studies  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  ’96  Oct.,  544 
Loos,  Isaac  K.,  Life  of  Cain,  The, 
'69  July,  493 

Lord,  David  N.,  Geognosy, — C.,  '56 
Oct.,  630 

Theological  and  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal,  The,  J.  C.,  ’57  Oct.,  601 
Lord,  John,  Ancient  States  and 
Empires,  '70  Apr.,  317 
Lotze,  H.,  Microcosmus,  '86  Jan., 
144 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  ’85  Oct.,  539 

Outlines  of  Practical  Philosophy, 
’85  Oct.,  539 

Lowrey,  C.  E.,  Philosophy  of  Ralph 
Cudworth,  The,  ’85  Apr.,  289 
Luckock,  H.  M.,  After  Death,  '83 
Jan.,  132 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ’83 
Jan.,  132 

Ludlow,  J.  M.,  Concentric  Chart  of 
History,  '85  July,  421 
Lumby,  J.  Rawson,  Epistles  of  St. 

Peter,  The,  '94  Apr.,  270 
Luther,  Martin,  Christian  Liberty, 
— G.  W.  R.,  '03  Oct.,  592 
Lutheran  Clergymen,  Evangelical 
Psalmist,  The, — J.  B.  K.,  '60 
Jan.,  160 

Practical  Helps  on  Augsburg 
Series,  '95  Jan.,  138 


Lutheran  Synod,  Lutheran  Book  of 
Worship,  '71  Apr.,  323 
L.  W.  J.  S.,  Letters  from  Hell,  '85 
July,  419 

Lyman,  A.  J.,  Preaching  in  the  New 
Age,  '02  Oct.,  552,  560 
Lyte,  E.  Oram,  Forms  of  Parsing 
and  Analysis,  '80  Jan.,  164 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  Book  of 
Christmas,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  '10 
Jan.,  141 

Mabie,  Henry  C.,  Meaning  and 
Message  of  the  Cross,  The,  J.  W. 
S.,  '08  Apr.,  294 
Macauley,  Essays,  '80  July,  484 
McCabe,  Josephy,  Twelve  Years  in 
a  Monastery, — G.  W.  R.,  '04  July, 
412 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Story  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Life,  The, — J.  C.,  '98  Apr., 
271 

McClintock,  J.,  and  Strong,  James, 
Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theolog¬ 
ical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature, 
'67  Oct.,  637;  '69  Apr.,  322;  '80 
Oct.,  644 

McConnell,  S.  D.,  Evolution  of 
Immortality,  The,  '02  Jan.,  118 
McCosh,  James,  Criticism  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  A,  '79 
Jan.,  170 

Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution, 
The,— J.  M.  T.,  '88  Oct.,  531 
Tests  of  the  Various  Kinds  of 
Truth,  The,  '89  Oct.,  534 
Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends 
in  Creation, — C.,  '56  Oct.,  634 
McCune,  W.  C.,  Process,  Testimony, 
etc.,  in  Trial  of,  '77  July,  484 
MacDonald,  Daniel,  Aspect  of 
Islam,— J.  S.  S.,  '11  July,  413 
MacDonald,  George,  Hidden  Life 
and  Other  Poems,  A,  '72  July, 
484 

Wilfrid  Combermede,  '72  Apr., 
324 
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MacDonald,  George — continued 
Within  and  Without,  '72  July, 
481 

MacDonald,  Greville,  Religious 
Sense  in  its  Scientific  Aspect,  The, 
— H.  H.  R.,  *04  Jan.,  147 
MacDonald,  James  M.,  St.  John, 
Life  and  Writings  of,  '77  July, 
477 

Macduff,  J.  R.,  Pillar  in  the  Night, 
The,  '93  Apr.,  315 
McFadyen,  Dugald,  Truth  in  Re¬ 
ligion,  Studies  in  the  Nature  of 
Christian  Certainty, — J.  S.  S.,  '11 
July,  411 

McFadyen,  J.  E.,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament, — G.  W.  R., 
'06  Jan.,  123 

Isaiah,  The  Book  of  the  Prophe¬ 
sies  of,  W.  C.  S.,  '11  Jan.,  135 
Macfarland,  Charles  S.,  Jesus  and 
the  Prophets, — W.  C.  S.,  '06  Oct., 
578 

McGiffert,  Arthur  C.,  Apostles' 
Creed,  The,  '02  Apr.,  276 
History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  '98  Apr.,  283 
McIlvaine,  C.  P.,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  The, — C.,  '52  July, 
415 

McIlvaine,  J.  H.,  Wisdom  of  Holy 
Scripture,  The,  '83  July,  406 
McIntire,  James,  A  New  Treatise 
on  Astronomy, — R.,  '54  Apr.,  315 
Mack,  Ernest,  Popular  Science 
Lectures,  '95  Apr.,  260 
Mackay  Sisters,  Life  of  A.  M. 
Mackay,  '91  Jan.,  139 
Life  of  Mackay  of  Uganda,  '92 
Oct.,  559 

McKenzie,  Alex.,  Getting  One's 
Bearings, — T.  S.  L.,  '04  Jan.,  149 
McKenzie,  John  S.,  Manual  of 
Ethics,  A, — W.  R.,  '96  Jan.,  146; 
'98  Jan.,  138 

McKenzie,  W.  Douglas,  Final  Faith, 
The,— T.  F.  H.,  '11  Jan.,  129 


McKinney,  A.  H.,  Bible  School 
Pedagogy,  '01  Jan.,  143 

McKirn,  Randolph  H.,  Problem  of 
the  Pentateuch,  The, — E.  N.  K., 
'06  Oct.,  580 

McLane,  W.  W.,  Cross  in  the  Light 
of  To-Day,  The, — W.  R.,  '84  Jan., 
46 

Maclaren,  Alex.,  Collossians  and 
Ephesians,  '88  July,  394 
Exposition  of  Holy  Scripture, 
— G.  W.  R.,  '06  Oct.,  575; 
'07  July,  447;  '09  Jan.,  131; 
'10  Jan.,  133;  '11  July,  416 
John,  Gospel  According  to,  '94 
July,  419 

Luke,  Gospel  According  to,  '94 
July,  419 

Mark,  Gospel  According  to,  '94 
July,  419 

Matthew,  Gospel  According  to, 
'94  July,  419 

Psalms,  The,  '93  Apr.,  314;  '94 
Apr.,  270;  '95  Jan.,  138 
Pulpit  Prayers, — A.  S.  W.,  '10 
July,  406,  421 

Macleod,  Donald,  Memoirs  of  Nor¬ 
man  Macleod,  '76  July,  495 

McLennan,  Wm.  E.,  In  His  Foot¬ 
steps,  '96  Oct.,  543 

MacMill,  Edwin,  Thrilling  Scenes 
in  the  Persian  Kingdom,  '93 
Apr.,  317 

Macphail,  Andrew,  Essays  in  Puri¬ 
tanism, — J.  S.  S.,  '06  Apr.,  262 

McRealsham,  E.  D.,  Romans  Dis¬ 
sected,  '91  Oct.,  558 

Mahaffy,  John  P.,  Progress  of 
Hellenism  in  Alexander 's  Em¬ 
pire,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  '06  Apr., 
254 

Mahan,  Aser,  Science  of  Logic,  E. 
Y.  G.,  '58  July,  475 
System  of  Mental  Philosophy, 
The,  '82  Oct.,  640 

Manly,  Basil,  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  The,  '89  Jan.,  136 
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Mann,  Wm.  J.,  Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  '87 
July,  409 

Manners  Makyth  Man,  ’87  Jan.,  124 
Mansel,  H.  L.,  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,  The, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’60  Jan., 
168;  *60  Apr.,  294 
March,  Daniel,  Public  Worship, 
>74  Jan.,  179 

Margoliouth,  D.  S.,  Proverbs,  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  W.  R.,  ’03  Jan.,  134 
Religion  of  Bible  Lands,  ’02 
July,  419 

Marion,  F..  Wonderful  Balloon  As¬ 
cents,  ’71  Jan.,  164 
Marsh,  George  P.,  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language, — E.,  ’60  Apr., 
321 

Marshall,  Emma,  Brook  Silver- 
stone,  ’67  July,  483 
Lost  Lilies,  The,  '67  July,  484 
Millicent  Leigh,  '67  July,  484 
Martensen,  Christian  Baptism  and 
the  Baptistic  Question,  Trans,  by 
H.  Harbaugh,  ’53  Apr.,  276 
Martensen,  H.,  Christian  Ethics, 
’83  Jan.,  130 

Christian  Ethics,  Second  Series, 
’83  Apr.,  274 

Doctrine  of  Christian  Baptism, 
The,— H.  H.,  '52  July,  305 
Martensen,  Theol.  H.,  Katholieis- 
mus  und  Protestantismus, — N.  C. 

S. ,  '76  Apr.,  182 

Martensen  and  Harless,  System  of 
Christian  Ethics,  A,  '91  Oct.,  555 
Martin,  J.  H.,  Orthoepist,  The, — 
R.,  '54  Apr.,  316 

Martin,  Samuel  A.,  Essays,  etc.,  of 

T.  C.  Porter, — W.  R.,  '04  Jan., 
122 

Martyr,  Justin,  Sabbatismas,  Re¬ 
ply  to  Dr.  Junkin  on, — F.,  '67 
July,  475 

Mary  Mansfield,  '67  Oct.,  640 
Mason,  C.  A.,  Lux  Christi,  '02  Oct., 
575 


Masson,  David,  Life  of  John  Mil- 
ton, — P.  S.,  '59  July,  468 
Matheson,  George,  Leaves  for 
Quiet  Hours, — W.  S.  C.,  '05 
Jan.,  141 

Representative  Men  of  the 
Bible,  The,  G.  W.  R.,  '03 
Jan.,  140 

Representative  Men  of  the  Bible 
from  Ishmael  to  Daniel, — H. 
H.  R.,  '04  Jan.,  145 

Representative  Women  of  the 
Bible, — J.  S.  S.,  '09  Jan.,  140 

Rests  by  the  River, — P.  S.  L., 
'07  Jan.,  138 

Voices  of  the  Spirit,  '90  Apr., 
277 

Matthews,  Shailer,  Church  and  the 
Changing  Order,  The,  A.  V. 
H.,  '08  Apr.,  290 

Gospel  and  the  Modern  Man, 
The, — A.  S.  W.,  '10  July, 

413,  421 

Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The, 
'99  Jan.,  135 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  Prophets  and  Kings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  G.  B.  R., 
'53  July,  465 

Maxwell,  Ellen  B.,  Bishop's  Con¬ 
version,  The,  '93  Jan.,  177 
Mayer,  E.  W.,  Christentum  und 
Kultur, — J.  S.  S.,  '06  July,  425 
Mayer,  Lewis,  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Church,  E.  H.,  '51 
July,  398 

Mayo,  Herbert,  Philosophy  of  Liv¬ 
ing,  The, — C.,  '52  July,  412 
Mead,  Charles,  Irenic  Theology, — 
G.  B.  S.,  '06  Jan.,  133 
Medhurst,  W.  H.,  Foreigner  in  Far 
Cathay,  The,  '74  Jan.,  180 
Medley,  D.  J.,  Church  and  the 
Empire,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  '11  July, 
416 

Member,  By  a,  Odd  Fellowship  Ex¬ 
amined,  '57  Jan.,  166 
Memorial  Papers,  '57  Apr.,  326 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Westmin- 
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ster  Assembly,  1647-1897,  ’98 

Oct.,  567 

Merrick,  Frederick,  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation,  *89  Oct.,  535 
Metcalf,  David,  Nature,  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obliga¬ 
tion,— E.  V.  G.,  *61  Apr.,  318 
Methodist  Quarterly,  The,  *70  Apr., 
324 

Meunier,  Victor,  Illustrated  Li¬ 
brary  of  Wonders,  *70  Apr.,  320 
Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  Acts,  Commen¬ 
tary  on,  *83  Apr.,  277 
Corinthians,  Hand-book  to,  *84 
July,  406 

John,  Hand-book  to,  *84  Oct., 
549 

Matthew,  Hand-book  to,  *85 
Jan.,  144 

Romans,  Hand-book  to,  *84 
July,  405 

Meyer,  Lucy  R.,  Bible  Chronolog¬ 
ically  Arranged,  The,  *96  Apr., 
275 

M.  H.,  Story  of  the  Red  Velvet 
Bible,  The,  *67  July,  483 
Miller,  C.  A.,  Perfect  Prayer  and 
its  Lessons,  The,  *02  July,  428 
Miller,  Daniel,  Early  History  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  *07  Jan., 
126 

Miller,  Hugh,  Autobiography,  An, 
— F.,  *54  July,  477 
England,  First  Impressions, — 
P.  S.,  *57  July,  329 
England,  First  Impressions, — 
J.  C.,  *57  Oct.,  601 
Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  The, 
— T.  C.  P.,  *51  Jan.,  95 
Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  The, 
— J.  C.,  *57  Oct.,  601 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters, 
— J.  C.,  *57  Apr.,  286 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  The, — J.  C., 
*57  Oct.,  601 

Scenes  and  Legends  of  Northern 


Scotland, — J.  C.,  *57  Apr., 

286 

Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  The, — 
J.  C.,  *57  Oct.,  601 

Miller,  J.  David,  Treasury  Pictures, 
*75  Jan.,  158 

Miller,  Samuel,  Mercersburg  The¬ 
ology,  A  Treatise  on, — A.,  *67 

Jan.,  160 

Milligan,  Wm.,  Revelations,  The 
Book  of,  *90  Apr.,  276 

Mills,  Walter  F.,  Struggle  for  Ex¬ 
istence,  The, — A.  V.  H.,  *06  Jan., 
135 

Milman,  H.  H.,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity, — P.  S.,  *61  Jan.,  156; 
*61  Oct.,  630 

Mitchell,  New  Intermediate  Geog¬ 
raphy, — K.,  *68  Jan.,  164 
New  School  Geography, — K., 
*68  Jan.,  163 

Mitchell,  H.  G.,  Genesis, — W.  C. 
S.,  *10  Jan.,  123 

Moffat,  James  C.,  Comparative 
History  of  Religion,  A,  *72 
Jan.,  164 

Literary  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible,  G.  W.  R.,  *06  July, 
432 

Mommsen,  Theo.,  History  of  Rome, 
The,  *70  Apr.,  320;  *70  July,  480; 
*71  Jan.,  164 

Monday  Club,  Sermons  on  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  Lessons  for  1905, 
— G.  W.  R.,  *05  Jan.,  122 
Sermons  on  the  Sunday-school 
Lessons  for  1906, — G.  W.  R., 
*06  Jan.,  125 

Monroe,  Harriet  E.,  Heroine  of  the 
Mining  Camp,  The,  *95  Jan.,  139 

Montalambert,  Comte  de,  De 
l*Avenir  Politique  de  FAngel- 
terre, — P.  S.,  *57  July,  329 
Life  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
The,— N.,  *54  Apr.,  317 

Montgomery,  Edmund,  Revelation 
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of  Present  Experience,  The, — A. 
S.  W.,  ’ll  Jan.,  137 
Montgomery,  Helen  B.,  Western 
Women  in  Eastern  Lands, — J.  R. 
B.,  ’10  Oct.,  560 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  Way  Out,  The, 
’95  Oct.,  524 

Moore,  Albert  W.,  Rational  Basis 
of  Orthodoxy,  The,  ’02  Apr.,  262 
Moore,  George  Foot,  Judges,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  ’96  Jan.,  136 
Morell,  J.  D.,  Philosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion,— J.  W.  N.,  ’49  July,  400 
Morgan,  Henry,  Shadowy  Hand,  ’75 
Jan.,  157 

Morgan,  J.  Campbell,  Crises  of  the 
Christ,  The,— E.  N.  K.,  ’04  Jan., 
138 

Morris,  E.  D.,  Is  There  Salvation 
After  Death?  ’88  Apr.,  268 
Morris,  G.  S.,  Hegel’s  Philosophy 
of  History  and  of  the  State, 
’88  Oct.,  542 

Kant ’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
’88  Oct.,  542 

Morris,  Wm.  O.,  French  Revolution 
and  the  First  Empire,  The,  ’75 
Apr.,  312 

Morrison,  G.  H.,  Footsteps  of  the 
Flock,  The,— C.  E.  S.,  ’05 
Apr.,  288 

Sun-Rise, — V.  W.  D.,  ’04  July, 
424 

Morse,  Jr.,  Sydney  E.,  Observer 
Year-book,  The,  ’71  Apr.,  323 
Mother,  By  a,  Child’s  Matins  and 
Vespers,  The, — G.  B.  R.,  ’53  July, 
470 

Mott,  John  R.,  Future  Leadership 
of  the  Church,  The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’09 
Jan.,  128 

Mott,  George  L.,  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,  The,  ’67  July,  479 
Moule,  H.  C.  G.,  Colossian  Studies, 
’99  Jan.,  137 

Life  in  Christ  and  For  Christ, 
’91  Jan.,  140 


Moule,  H.  C.  G. — continued 

Philippian  Studies, — J.  M.  T., 
’97  Oct.,  544 

Romans,  Epistles  to  the,  ’94 
July,  418 

Moulton,  Richard  G.,  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible,  The, — G.  W.  R., 
’08  Apr.,  286 

Mulford,  Elisha,  Nation,  The,  ’82 
Jan.,  177 

Muller,  Max,  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  ’69  July,  490 
Muller,  F.  Max,  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  ’79  July,  480 
Science  of  Language,  Three 
Lectures  on  the,  ’97  Oct.,  549 
Science  and  Religion,  Lectures 
on,  ’72  Apr.,  321 
Science  of  Thought,  The,  ’88 
Jan.,  139 

Science  of  Thought,  Three  In¬ 
troductory  Lectures  on,  ’89 
Apr.,  270;  ’94  Apr.,  273;  ’97 
Oct.,  549 

Munger,  Theo.  T.,  Appeal  to  Life, 
The,  ’87  Oct.,  548 
Freedom  of  Faith,  The,  ’83 
Oct.,  538 

Munhall,  L.  W.,  Anti-Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  ’94  Apr.,  271 
Munsterberg,  Hugo,  Eternal  Life, 
The,— R.  C.  S.,  ’06  Apr.,  275 
Murdock,  James,  Modern  Philos¬ 
ophy  Especially  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,— E.  V.  G.,  ’56  Apr.,  235 
Murphy,  James  G.,  Exodus,  Com¬ 
mentary  on,  A,  ’68  Jan.,  162 
Myers,  F.  A.,  Future  Citizen,  The, 
— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  408 

Naegelsbach,  C.  W.  E.,  Jeremiah, 
Commentary  on,  ’71  July,  483 
Nash,  Henry  S.,  Atoning  Life, 
The,— J.  S.  S.,  ’08  July,  430 
Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience, 
’98  July,  424 
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Nast,  Wilhelm,  Commentar  Ueber 
das  Neue  Testament, — P.  S.,  *61 
Oct.,  628 

Neander,  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church, — C.,  '52 

Mar.,  207 

Nebe,  August,  Luther  as  Spiritual 
Adviser,  ’95  Jan.,  138 
Neely,  T.  B.,  Parliamentary  Prac¬ 
tise,  ’88  July,  404 
South  America, — J.  A.  E.,  ’10 
July,  424 

Neely  and  Doherty,  Illustrative 
Notes  on  the  Sunday-school  Les¬ 
sons  for  1901,  ’01  Jan.,  144 
Nettleton,  A.  B.,  Trusts  or  Com¬ 
petition,  ’00  Oct.,  563 
Neue  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der 
Theologie  und  der  Kirche,  ’07 
Jan.,  127 

Nevin,  Alfred,  Guide  to  the  Oracles, 
— E.  V.  G.,  ’57  Oct.,  633 
Nevin,  Alice,  Hymns  and  Carols 
for  Church  and  Sunday-school,  ’79 
July,  481 

Nevin,  Wm.  M.,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  English  Literature,  ’95 
July,  395 

New  Age  and  its  Creed,  The, — A.  S. 

W.,  ’07  Apr.,  251,  284 
New  Testament  Helps,  ’83  Jan.,  139 
Newman,  Arthur,  Writing  on  the 
Clouds,— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Jan.,  136 
Newman,  John  H.,  Letter  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
A,  ’75  Apr.,  313 

Newman,  John  P.,  Supremacy  of 
Law,  ’91  Jan.,  142 
Newton,  W.  W.,  Priest  and  the 
Man,  The,  ’84  Jan.,  155 
ISIiedner,  C.  W.,  Zeitschrift  fuer  die 
Historische  Theologie,  ’61  Oct., 
627 

Nitzsch,  Academische  Yortrage,  ’58 
Oct.,  631 

Noble,  F.  P.,  Redemption  of  Africa, 
The,  ’01  July,  427 


Noel,  W.,  Essays  on  Christian  Bap 
tism,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  May,  231 
Northend,  Charles,  Teacher  and 
the  Parent,  The, — R.,  ’54  Apr., 
314 

Nosgen,  K.  F.,  Heilige  Geist,  Sein 
Wesen  und  die  Art  seines 
Wirkens,  Der, — C.  N.,  ’07 

Apr.,  275 

Wirken  Des  Heiligen  Geistes, 
Das,— C.  N.,  ’09  Jan.,  132 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  The,  ’72  July,  482 
Nott,  Samuel,  Slavery  and  its 
Remedy, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’57  Oct.,  632 
Nroceya,  S.  K.,  Persia,  The  Land 
of  the  Magi, — T.  S.  L.,  ’04  Oct., 
580 

Nutter,  Chas.  S.,  Hymn  Studies, 
’85  Apr.,  288 

Ogilvie,  John,  Imperial  Dictionary, 
The,  ’83  July,  403 
Oldenberg,  W.,  Ancient  India,  ’97 
Apr.,  259 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  May,  ’73  Oct.,  639 
Olshausen,  Hermann,  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  P.  S.,  ’57 
Apr.,  322 

Opp  Dyke,  Oliver,  Lure  of  Life, 
The,  C.  E.  W.,  ’ll  Apr.,  280 
Ormiston,  George  L.,  Bible,  Missal 
and  Breviary,  The, — G.  B.  R.,  ’53 
July,  466 

Orr,  James,  Early  Church,  The, 
’02  Apr.,  271 

Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study 
of  the  Early  Progress  of 
Christianity,  ’99  Apr.,  283 

New  Testament  Apocryphal 
Writings, — W.  R.,  ’03  Oct., 
587 

Problem  of  the  Old  Testament 
Considered  with  Reference  to 
Recent  Criticism, — F.  A.  G., 
’07  Apr.,  273 
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Osborn,  Loran  D.,  Recovery  and 
Restatement  of  the  Gospel, — H.  M. 
J.  K.,  ’04  Apr.,  284 
Osborn,  S.  H.,  Palestine,  Past  and 
Present, — R.,  *59  Apr.,  308 
Osiander,  S.  E.,  II  Corinthians, 
Commentary  on,  ’58  Oct.,  630 
Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller,  Memoirs 
of,  ’52  July,  415 

Outlines  of  Psychology,  ’85  Apr., 
290 

Owen,  John  J.,  Matthew,  Commen¬ 
tary  on,  ’73  July,  468 
Owen,  Richard,  Honor  to  the  Illus¬ 
trious  Dead, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’58  July, 
482 

Paine,  Levi  L.,  Critical  History  of 
the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism 
and  its  Outcome  in  the  New 
Christology,  *01  Jan.,  126 
Painter,  F.  Y.  N.,  Reformation 
Dawn,  The, — H.  H.  R.,  ’01  Oct., 
576 

Paleario,  Aonio,  Benefit  of  Christ ’s 
Death,  The, — P.  S.,  ’61  Jan.,  167 
Palmer,  Florence  U.,  Second  Year 
of  S.  S.  Lessons  for  Children, 
W.  C.  S.,  ’09  July,  476 
Second  Year  of  S.  S.  Lessons 
for  Children,  J.  S.  S.,  HO 
Oct.,  558 

Palmer,  Ray,  Formation  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Opinions,  Hints  on  the,  ’68 
Oct.,  648 

Paraclete,  The,  ’75  Jan.,  152 
Pardee,  R.  G.,  Sabbath-school  Index, 
The,  >68  Apr.,  323 
Parker,  Joseph,  Apostolic  Life,  ’84 
July,  407;  ’85  Oct.,  542 
Colossians,  and  Thessalonians, 
Devotional  and  Practical 
Commentary  on,  W.  C.  S.,  *05 
July,  429 

Ephesians,  Devotional  and 
Practical  Commentary  on, — 
W.  C.  S.,  ’05  July,  429 


Parker,  Joseph — continued 

Inner  Life  of  Christ,  The,  ’84 


Jan., 

152 

Peoples 

’  Bible, 

The, 

’86 

Jan., 

146; 

’86 

Apr., 

281; 

’86 

July, 

418; 

’87 

Jan., 

129; 

’87 

Apr., 

272; 

’87 

Oct., 

551 ; 

’88 

July, 

395; 

’88 

Oct., 

546; 

’89 

Apr., 

277; 

’89 

Oct., 

539 ; 

’90 

Apr., 

279; 

’90 

Oct., 

560; 

’91 

Apr., 

286; 

’91 

July, 

424; 

’92 

Jan., 

145 ; 

’92 

July, 

417; 

’93 

Jan., 

177; 

’93 

July, 

436; 

’94 

J  an., 

132; 

’95 

July, 

396; 

’95 

Oct., 

524 

Parker  and  Zachos,  Lessons  in 
Reading  and  Elocution, — R.,  ’54 
Apr.,  316 

Pascoe,  J.  M.,  Colossians,  Paul’s 
Letter  to,  ’94  July,  420 

Passmore,  J.  C.,  Bishop  Butler’s 
Ethical  Discourses, — F.,  ’55  Oct., 
640 

Paterson,  J.  A.,  Leviticus,  ’02  Apr., 
281 

Paton,  James,  Story  of  the  Life  of 
John  G.  Paton,  The,  ’93  Jan., 
178 

Paton,  Lewis  B.,  Early  History  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  The,  ’02 
Jan.,  122 

Recent  Christian  Progress, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’10  Jan.,  137 

Paulsen,  F.,  System  of  Ethics,  A, 
’01  Apr.,  269 

Payot,  Jules,  Education  of  the 
Will,  The,— A.  S.  W.,  ’10  Jan., 
142 

Peabody,  Francis  G.,  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Social  Question,  ’01 
Apr.,  262 

Jesus  Christ  and  Christian  Char¬ 
acter,  J.  S.  S.,  ’06  Apr.,  259 

Pearse,  Mark  Guy,  Elijah  the  Man 
of  God,  ’91  Apr.,  285 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Blessed 
Life,  ’88  July,  398 
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Pearson,  Charles  W.,  Carpenter 
Prophet,  The,  '02  July,  413 
Pearson,  E.  C.,  Gutenberg,  ' 71  Apr., 
322 

Pease,  A.  G.,  Philosophy  of  Trini¬ 
tarian  Doctrine, — E.  E.  H.,  ' 76 
Apr.,  195 

Perowne,  J.  J.  S.,  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament,  The, — A.  J. 
H.,  ’94  Oct.,  526 
Psalms,  The  Book  of,  '77  Apr., 
328 

Perry,  George  P.,  Calendar  and 
Chart,  '92  Jan.,  145 
Peters,  G.  N.  H.,  Theocratic  King¬ 
dom  of  Our  Lord,  The,  '85  Apr., 
283 

Pettingill,  J.  H.,  Theological  Tri¬ 
lemma,  The,  '78  Oct.,  600 
Pfleidner,  Otto,  Early  Christian 
Conception  of  Christ,  The,  G.  W. 
K.,  '05  July,  415 

Philalethes,  Justo  Ucondono, 
Prince  of  Japan, — N.,  '54  Jan., 
157 

Fhilips,  Samuel,  Christian  Home, 
The,— D.  G.,  '59  Oct.,  632 
Phoebus,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.,  Lost  on 
an  Island,  '88  July,  402 
Young  Folks  Nature  Studies, 
'88  July,  402 

Phyee,  W.  H.  P.,  Seven  Thousand 
Words  Often  Mispronounced,  '89 
Oct.,  538 

Pick,  Bernhard,  Life  of  Jesus,  The, 
'87  July,  408 

Piepenbring,  Ch.,  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  '97  July,  407 
Pierson,  Arthur  T.,  Memoirs  of 
David  Brainard,  '85  Apr.,  284 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 
The,  G.  W.  R.,  '04  Jan.,  159 
Pike  and  Hayward,  Cares  of  Con¬ 
science, — C.  '55  Apr.,  323 
Pitzer,  A.  W.,  Christ,  The  Teacher 
of  Men,  '77  Apr.,  325 
Plea  for  the  Lord's  Portion,  A, — 
E.  V.  G.,  '58  Oct.,  624 


Pleasants,  Henry,  Two  Land¬ 
marks  of  Radnor  and  Tredyffrin, 
The,  '10  Apr.,  276 

Plummer,  Alfred,  General  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  The,  '91 
July,  425 

Pastoral  Epistles,  The,  '89  Oct., 
537 

Plummer  and  Others,  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity, — 
C.,  '52  Mar.,  206 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  Eureka, — J.  C., 
'52  Jan.,  90 

Pollard,  Albert  F.,  Thomas  Cran- 
mer  and  the  English  Reformation, 
— G.  W.  R.,  '06  Oct.,  576 

Poole,  W.  F.,  Index  of  Periodic 
Literature,  An, — C.,  '54  April, 

(218),  318 

Pope,  Wm.  B.,  Higher  Catechism  of 
Theology,  A,  '84  Oct.,  549 

Port,  T.  M.,  Scriptural  Era  in 
Modern  History,  The, — C.,  '57 

July,  490 

Porter,  Frank  C.,  Messages  of  the 
Apocryphal  Writers,  The,  G.  W. 
R.,  '06  July,  429 

Porter,  James,  Revised  Compendium 
of  Methodism,  The,  '76  Apr., 
324 

Self-Reliance  Encouraged,  '88 
July,  402 

Porter,  Noah,  Books  and  Reading, 
'71  Apr.,  324 

Elements  of  Moral  Science,  The, 
'85  Apr.,  280 

Human  Intellect,  The,  '69  Jan., 
161 

Kant's  Ethics,  '88  Oct.,  542 

Porter,  Wm.  A.,  Essay  on  the  Life 
of  Chief  Justice  Gibson, — J.  C., 
'56  Jan.,  94 

Potter,  Alonzo,  Memorial  Papers, 
— P.  S.,  '57  Apr.,  326 

Religious  Philosophy,  '72  Jan., 
160 

Potter,  H.  C.,  Reminiscences  of 
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Bishops  and  Archbishops,  G.  W. 
R.,  >07  July,  447 

Potts,  J.  H.,  Spiritual  Life,  ’83 
Jan.,  145 

Powell,  Elmer  E.,  Spinoza  and  Re¬ 
ligion,— J.  S.  S.,  >07  Jan.,  127 

Pratt,  James  B.,  What  is  Prag¬ 
matism? — J.  S.  S.,  ’10  Jan.,  128 

Presbyterian  Committee,  Memorial 
Volume  of  Westminster  Assembly 
1647-1897,  >98  Oct.,  567 

Pressense,  E.  De,  Ancient  World 
and  Christianity,  The,  *88 
July,  392 

Early  Years  of  Christianity, 
The,  ’70  Oct.,  644 

Study  in  Origins,  A,  ’84  Oct., 
553 

Price,  Ira  M.,  Ancestry  of  Our 
English  Bible,  The,— G.  W.  R.,  ’08 
Jan.,  137 

Price,  Jacob  E.,  Book  Divine,  The, 
’90  Jan.,  136 

Prime,  S.  Iren^us,  Fifteen  Years 
of  Prayer  in  Fulton  St.  Market, 
’72  Oct.,  638 

Program  of  Methodism,  The, — T.  F. 
H.,  ’09  Jan.,  140 

Pusey,  E.  B.,  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
’85  Oct.,  541 

Minor  Prophets,  The,  *85  July, 
418 

Quesnel,  Pasquier,  The  Gospels, 
>67  July,  480 

Quick,  Robert  H.,  Essays  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Reformers,  ’87  Jan.,  130 

Radau,  Radolphe,  Wonders  of  Au- 
costics,  ’71  Jan.,  164 

Rainy,  Robert,  Ancient  Catholic 
Church,  The,— G.  W.  R.,  >03 
Jan.,  138 

Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  The, 
’93  Apr.,  315 

Ralston,  J.  G.,  Solar  Hieroglyphics, 
*74  July,  400 


Ramsey,  W.  M.,  Cities  of  St.  Paul, 
— G.  W.  R.,  ’08  July,  421 
Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  The,  W.  C.  S.,  ’05 
Oct.,  565 

Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  and  Others, 
Catalogue  oi  Officers  and  Students 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1787-1903,— E.  R.  E.,  ’04  Jan., 
140 

Rand,  Benjamin,  Classical  Moral¬ 
ists,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  HO  Apr., 
274 

Modern  Classical  Philosophers, 
— G.  W.  R.,  HO  Jan.,  138 

Randolph,  Richard,  Sober  Thoughts 
on  Staple  Themes,  *71  July, 
484 

Windfalls,  *71  July,  484 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte  Zeitalter  der  Refor¬ 
mation,  ’ 75  Oct.,  639 
Universal  History,  ’85  Jan., 
141 

Rankin,  John  C.,  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  The,  ’86  Apr.,  280 

Rauch,  F.  A.,  Inner  Life  of  the 
Christian,  The, — H.  H.,  ’57  July, 
435 

Rauschenbush,  Walter,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  A.  V. 
H.,  ’07  Oct.,  578 

Rawlinson,  Geo.,  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  ’85  Apr.,  282 
Historical  Evidences  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture 
Records,  The, — P.  S.,  ’60 

Apr.,  325 

Raymond,  B.  P.,  Christianity  and 
the  Christ,  ’94  Oct.,  524 

Raymond,  R.  W.,  Job,  The  Book 
of,— R.  L.  G.,  ’79  Apr.,  277 

Reed,  Luther  E.,  see  Archer  and 
Reed 

Reese,  D.  M.,  Introduction  to  the 
Sciences, — R.,  ’54  Apr.,  315 
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Reily,  Wm.  M.,  Artist  and  His 
Mission,  The,  ’82  Jan.,  174 
Reimensnyder,  J.  B.,  The  Six  Days 
of  Creation,  ’86  Oct.,  567 
Bein,  Wm.,  Life  of  Martin  Luther, 
The,  ’84  Jan.,  153 
Reiter,  Isaac  H.,  Sermon  to  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Western  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary, — E.  Y.  G.,  ’60 
Oct.,  641 

Beligion  and  Life,  A.  S.  W.,  ’10 
July,  418,  421 

Bemensnyder,  Junius  B.,  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Modern  Thought, 
The,— A.  E.  T.,  ’05  Apr.,  276 

Mysticism, — J.  S.  S.,  ’10  Jan., 
127 

Post-Apostolic  Age  and  Current 
Beligious  Problems,  The, — G. 
W.  B.,  ’10  July,  423 

Six  Days  of  Creation,  The,  ’86 
Oct.,  567 

Bepass,  E.  A.,  Importance  of  Home 
Training, — G.  W.  B.,  ’07  Oct.,  575 
Beuss,  E.  W.  E’.,  History  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  ’85  Jan.,  139 
Bibot,  Th.,  Diseases  of  Personality, 
The,  ’91  July,  427 ;  ’94  Apr., 
273 

Diseases  of  the  Will,  The,  ’94 
July,  420 

Psychology  of  Attention,  The, 
’90  Apr.,  279 

Bice,  Edwin  W.,  Peoples’  Com¬ 
mentary  on  John,  The,  ’92 
Jan.,  140 

Peoples’  Commentary  on  Luke, 
The,  ’90  Jan.,  139 
Rice,  Wm.  N.,  Christian  Faith  in  an 
Age  of  Science, — H.  H.  R.,  ’04 
July,  421 

Richard,  James  W.,  Christian  Wor¬ 
ship, — G.  W.  R.,  ’09  Jan.,  126 

Confessional  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  The, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’10  Apr.,  270 


Richard,  Marie  E.,  Country  Charge, 
The,— J.  M.  T.,  ’97  Oct.,  543 
Richard,  P.  S.,  Spener  and  His 
Works  and  A.  H.  Franke  and  His 
Works,— J.  M.  T.,  ’97  Oct.,  543 
Richards,  Wm.  R.,  God’s  Choice  of 
Men,— G.  W.  B.,  ’06  Jan.,  124 
Richmond,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Woman, 
First  and  Last,  ’88  July,  401 
Richter,  J.  P.  F.,  Wit,  Wisdom, 
and  Philosophy,  ’84  July,  412 
Ridpath,  John  C.,  Life  and  Times 
of  W.  E.  Gladstone, — A.  E.  T., 
’99  Apr.,  277 

Ripley  and  Dana,  New  American 
Cyclopedia, — H.  H.,  ’58  Apr., 
331;  ’58  July,  483;  ’59  Jan., 
147;  ’60  Apr.,  327 
New  American  Cyclopedia, — P. 
S.,  ’61  Jan.,  154;  ’61  July, 
489 

Ripon,  Bishop  of,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Scripture,  W.  R., 
’03  Jan.,  134 

Later  Pauline  Epistles, — W.  R., 
’03  Jan.,  134 

Ripon  and  Others,  On  Sermon  Prep¬ 
aration,  ’96  July,  408 
Rishell,  Charles  W.,  Foundations 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  The,  ’00 
Jan.,  147 

Bitter,  Eli  F.,  Moral  Law  and  Civil 
Law,  ’96  July,  406 
Roads,  Charles,  Christ  Enthroned 
in  the  Industrial  World,  ’93  Apr., 
316 

Robbins,  R.  D.  C.,  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, — G.  B.  R.,  ’53  July, 
470 

Robertson,  A.  T.,  Short  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  A, 
— W.  C.  S.,  ’09  Jan.,  133 
Robertson,  Frederick  W.,  Thoughts 
on  God  and  Man,  ’94  Jan.,  131 
Robertson,  H.  A.,  Erromanga,  The 
Mystic  Island, — F.  W.  S.,  ’03 

Oct.,  604 
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Robertson,  J.,  I  and  II  Kings, — 
W.  R.,  >03  Jan.,  134 
Robinson,  Charles  E.,  Pharaohs  of 
the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus,  The, 
*87  Oct.,  550 

Robinson,  Charles  S.,  Annotations 
on  Popular  Hymns,  ’94  Jan., 
130 

Laudes  Domini,  ’89  Apr.,  278 
Robinson,  S.  V.,  Physician’s  Notes 
on  Apostolic  Times,  A,  ’94  Jan., 
131 

Roche,  John  A.,  Life  of  John  Price 
Durbin,  The,  ’89  Apr.,  279 
Roe,  A.  S.,  China  as  I  saw  It, — J. 

F.  B.,  ’10  Oct.,  557 
Roehrig,  F.  L.  O.,  De  Turcarum 
Linguae  Indola  ac  Natura, — W. 
M.  N.,  ’60  Jan.,  163 
Rogers,  A.  K.,  Religious  Conception 
of  the  World,  The, — A.  E.  T.,  ’07 
July,  434 

Rogers,  E.  C.,  Philosophy  of  Mys¬ 
tical  Agents, — C.,  ’53  July,  472 
Rogers,  Henry,  Superhuman  Origin 
of  the  Bible,  The,  ’74  July,  497 
Romanes,  George  John,  Darwin 
and  After  Darwin,  ’92  Oct., 
557 

Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  ’89 
Apr.,  274 

Thoughts  on  Religion,  ’95  July, 
394 

Ropes,  James  H.,  Apostolic  Age  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism, 
The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’07  Jan.,  119 
Rothe,  Richard,  Anfange  der 
Christlichen  Kirche,  Die,  T.  A.,  ’69 
July,  375 

Roux,  Joseph,  Meditations  of  a 
Parish  Priest,  ’87  Jan.,  131 
Row,  C.  A.,  Manual  of  Christian 
Evidences,  A,  ’87  Oct.,  549 
Royer,  Newton  H.,  Advantages  of 
a  Settled  Pastorate,  The, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’07  Oct.,  575 

Ruetenik,  H.  J.,  Handbuch  der 


Christlichen  Kirchen-Geschichte 
fiir  Prediger  und  Gemeinde-Glie- 
der,— E.  V.  G.,  ’77  Oct.,  638 

Ruskin,  John,  Thoughts  of  Beauty 
and  Words  of  Wisdom,  ’87  July, 
407 

Russell,  George  B.,  Creed  and  Cus¬ 
toms,  ’69  July,  494 
Four  Score  and  More, — G.  W. 

R.,  ’10  Apr.,  275 
Jesus  in  the  Home — Saving  the 
Children,  ’01  July,  430 
Principle  of  Virtue  and  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  Principle,  The,  E.  V. 
G.,  ’58  Jan.,  166 

Ruth,  J.  A.,  What  is  the  Bible? — 
A.  E.  T.,  ’05  Apr.,  280 

Sabatier,  August,  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  ’98 
Jan.,  140 

Religion  of  Authority  and  the 
Religion  of  the  Spirit,  The, — 
G.  B.  S.,  ’04  July,  407 

Sadler.  M.  F.,  Church  Doctrine, 
Bible  Truth, — A.,  ’68  Jan., 
161 

Second  Adam,  and  New  Birth, 
— J.  W.  S.,  ’68  Jan.,  45 

Sam  Bolton’s  Cottage,  ’67  July,  483 

Sanday,  Wm.,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  The, — E.  S.  B.,  ’06 
Oct.,  583 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
— W.  C.  S.,  ’05  Oct.,  560 
Romans,  Commentary  on,  ’96 
Jan.,  136 

Sanders,  F.,  Mosaics, — P.  S.,  ’59 
July,  469 

Sanford,  A.  B.,  Methodist  Year 
Book  for  1893,  The,  ’93  July,  435 

Sankey,  Charles,  see  Cox  and 
Sankey 

Sartorius,  Ernest,  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ,  The, — J.  W.  N., 
’49  Mar.,  146 

Saunders,  Cortland,  New  System 
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of  Latin  Paradigms,  A, — W.  M. 
N.,  ’61  Jan.,  153 

Sayce,  A.  H.,  First  Book  of  Moses, 
The,  ’02  Jan.,  142 
Schade,  A.,  Philosophy  of  History, 
The,  TO  Apr.,  285 
Schade,  A.  E.,  Rays  of  Light  on  the 
Social  Problem,  ’87  July,  410 
Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.,  Thinking 
and  Learning  to  Think,  ’01  Jan., 
139 

Schaeffer,  W.  C.,  Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Paul,— J.  S.  S.,  T9  July, 
479 

Schaff,  David  S.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  G.  W.  R., 
T8  Jan.,  129;  ’ll  Jan.,  132 

Life  of  Philip  Schaff, — F.  A. 
G.,  ’98  Oct.,  575 ;  T9  Jan.,  90 
Schaff,  Philip,  America,  (German 
Edition),  ’58  Oct.,  631 

Augustine,  Life  and  Labors  of, 
— N.,  ’54  Apr.,  317 

Augustine,  Melanchthon,  Nean- 
der,  ’86  Apr.,  280 

Christ  in  Song, — L.  H.  S.,  ’69 
Apr.,  318 

Church  History,  J.  W.  N.,  ’51 
May,  296 

Church  and  State  in  the  United 
States,  T.  G.  A.,  ’88  Apr.,  267 

Commentary,  Lange ’s  Edited, 
’69  Jan.,  156 

Companion  to  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  English  Version, 
A,  ’84  Jan.,  150 

Creeds  of  Christendom,  The,  ’77 
July,  470 

Deutsches  Gesangbuch, — E.  V. 
G.,  ’60  Jan.,  195;  ’75  Apr., 
311 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  A,  ’80 
July,  484 

Encyclopaedia  of  Living  Divines, 
’87  July,  404 

Germany, — P.  S.,  ’57  Apr.,  320 


Schaff,  Philip — continued 

History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
— T.  A.,  ’69  July,  375 

- Christian  Church,  Vol.  I,  P. 

S.  P.,  ’58  Oct.,  634 

- Christian  Church,  Vol.  I,  E. 

V.  G.,  ’59  Jan.,  148 

-  Christian  Church,  Vols.  II, 

III,  ’67  July,  476 

- Christian  Church,  New  Ed., 

Vol.  I,  ’83  Jan.,  135 

- Christian  Church,  New  Ed., 

Vols.  II,  III,  ’84  July, 
404 

-  Christian  Church,  Vol.  IV, 

’86  Jan.,  134 

-  Christian  Church,  Vol.  VI, 

’89  Jan.,  131 

- Christian  Church,  Vol.  VII, 

’93  Jan.,  175 

-  Christian  Church,  Vol.  V, 

Part  I,  (D.  S.  Schaff), 
’08  Jan.,  129 

-  Christian  Church,  Vol.  V, 

Part  II,  (D.  S.  Schaff), 
G.  W.  R.,  ’ll  Jan.,  132 

-  Reformed  Church,  IV,  ’86 

J  an. ,  134 

Introduction  to  Lillie ’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  I  and  II  Peter,  ’69 
Apr.,  321 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry,  A, 
’83  Jan.,  130 

Literature  and  Poetry,  TO 
July,  425 

Mark,  and  Luke,  Commentary 
on  (Lange’s)  Trans.,  ’67 
Jan.,  163 

Popular  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  ’81  Jan.,  162 
Principles  of  Protestantism, — J. 

W.  N.,  ’49  Jan.,  83 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song 
of  Solomon,  (Lange’s),  ’70 
Apr.,  316 

Religious  Encyclopaedia,  A,  ’83 
Jan.,  129;  ’84  July,  405 
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Schaff,  Philip — continued 

Kornans,  Commentary  on, 
(Lange’s),  ’70  Jan.,  164 
Text-book  of  Church  History, — 
J.  C.  L.  G.,  ’58  Apr.,  327 
Theological  Propaedeutic,  ’93 
Jan.,  174 

Theology  for  Our  Age  and 
Country,  ’72  Apr.,  285 
Through  Bible  Lands,  ’79  Jan., 
172 

What  is  Church  History? — G. 
D.  W.,  ’50  Mar.,  117 
Schaff  and  Others,  Deutsches  Ge- 
sangbuch, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60  Jan.,  165 
Schantz,  F.  J.  F.,  Domestic  Life 
and  Characteristics  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania-German  Pioneers, — G.  W. 
R.,  ’01  Apr.,  287 

Schelling,  F.  W.  J.,  Academic  Cul¬ 
ture, — T.  A.,  ’68  Apr.,  290 
Schiedt,  Richard  C.,  Principles  of 
Zoology,  The,  ’93  Apr.,  317 
Schiefner,  A.,  Kalewala, — T.  C.  P., 
’56  Apr.,  255 

Schively,  Miss  R.  H.,  Cottage  by 
the  Lake,  The,  ’69  Jan.,  164 
Schmid,  Heinrich,  Person  of 
Christ,  The,  Trans.  C.  P.  K., —  ’49 
May,  272 

Schmidt,  Pedagogical  Encyclopae¬ 
dia,  The,  ’58  Oct.,  630 
Schmidt,  Ambrose  M.,  Sealed  unto 
Christ,  ’93  Apr.,  318 
Schmidt,  N.,  Ecclesiastes,  Commen¬ 
tary  on, — W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  587 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  Eclogae  ex  Q. 
Horatii  Flacci  Poematibus, — N., 
’52  Mar.,  207 

Schodde,  George  H.,  Protestant 
Church  in  Germany,  The,  ’01  Oct., 
573 

Schultz,  E.,  Impartial  Investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity, — W.  R., 
’93  Jan.,  171 


Schultz,  F.  R.  W.,  Ezra,  The  Book 
of,  ’77  July,  478 

Schultz,  F.  W.,  Esther,  The  Book 
of,  ’77  July,  478 

Schutte,  Walter  E.,  Her  Place 
Assigned,  ’98  July,  423 
Schwing,  Henry,  and  L.  H.  Steiner, 
Cantate  Domino, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60 
Jan.,  141 

Schoffern,  John,  Philosophy  of 
Common  Life,  The, — L.  H.  S.,  ’58 
Jan.,  139 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  A,  W.  F. 
F.,  ’91  Oct.,  489 
Scotch  Sermons,  ’81  Apr.,  323 
Scott,  Hugh  M.,  Origin  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Nicene  Theol¬ 
ogy,  ’96  Oct.,  542 
Scott,  W.  A.,  Christ  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  The,  ’67  July,  481 
Sears,  E.  H.,  Regeneration, — G.  B. 
R.,  ’53  July,  468 

Sedgwick,  Henry,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ethics,  ’87  Jan.,  131 
Seeberg,  Alfred,  Tod  Christi,  in 
seiner  Bedeutung  fur  die  Erlosung, 
Der,  ’98  July,  429 
Seebohm,  Frederic,  Era  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Revolution,  The,  ’75  Jan., 
151 

Seelye,  Julius  H.,  Citizenship,  ’94 
Oct.,  526 

Seiler,  Emma,  Voice  in  Speaking, 
The,  ’75  Jan.,  155 
Seipt,  Allen  A.,  Schwenkfelder 
Hymnology, — J.  H.  D.,  ’09  Oct., 
610 

Seiss,  Joseph  A.,  Beacon  Lights, 
’00  Jan.,  144 

Christ  and  His  Church,  The,  ’02 
July,  433 

Lectures  on  Gospel  Lessons  of 
Church  Year,  Vol.  I, — E.  E. 

H.,  ’77  Jan.,  178 
Lententide  Sermonettes, — H.  H. 
R.,  ’01  Oct.,  574 
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Seiss,  Joseph  A. — continued 

Miracle  in  Stone,  A,  ’78  July, 
481 

Petros,  The  Wonderful  Build¬ 
ing,  ’69  Apr.,  323 
Eecent  Sermons, — H.  H.  A.,  ’05 
Oct.,  571 

Thirty-three  Practical  Sermons, 
’80  Jan.,  164 

Seiss,  Joseph  S.,  Letters  of  Jesus, 
The,  ’89  Apr.,  275 
Sellek,  Wm.  C.,  Spiritual  Outlook, 
The, — W.  R.,  ’03  July,  437 
Semi-Centennial  Register  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 


formed  Church,  ’75  Ap 

r.,  317 

Sermon  Bible, 

The,  ’89  Jan.,  135; 

’89  July,  420;  ’89  Oct., 

538; 

’90 

Apr.,  278; 

’91  Jan., 

140; 

’91 

Apr.,  284; 

’92  Jan., 

143; 

’92 

Apr.,  272; 

’92  Oct., 

559; 

’93 

Apr.,  315 ; 

’94  Jan., 

129; 

’94 

Apr.,  271 

Shadow  of  the  Rock,  The,  ’67  July, 
482 


Shairp,  J.  C.,  Culture  and  Religion, 
’81  July,  483 

Shakespeare,  Charles,  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  ’80  Jan.,  164;  ’88  July, 
398 

Shaku,  Soyen,  Sermons  of  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  Abbott, — D.  B.  S.,  ’07  July, 
437 

Sharman,  H.  B.,  Teaching  of  Jesus 
about  the  Future,  The, — W.  C.  S., 
’10  Jan.,  121 

Shaw,  Charles  G.,  Precinct  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Culture  of  Humanity, 
The,— J.  S.  S.,  ’10  Jan.,  124 

Shedd,  Wm.  G.  T.,  Homiletics  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  ’67  July, 
482 

Sermons  and  the  Natural  Man, 
’71  July,  483 

Sheldon,  IT.  C.,  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  ’86  Apr.,  276 
New  Testament  Theology, — A. 
S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  406 


Sheldon,  H.  C. — continued 

System  of  Christian  Doctrine, — 
E.  E.  P.,  ’04  July,  418 
Unbelief  in  the  19th  Century, — 
G.  W.  R.,  ’09  Jan.,  123 
Sheppard,  Nathan,  Before  an 
Audience,  ’87  Jan.,  127 
Sherwood,  J.  M.,  Memoirs  of  Rev. 

David  Brainerd,  ’85  Apr.,  284 
Shields,  C.  W.,  Final  Philosophy, 
The,  ’78  Jan.,  146 
Shindler,  Robert,  From  the  Usher’s 
Desk  to  the  Tabernacle  Pulpit, 
’92  July,  417 

Shuey,  D.  B.,  History  of  the  Shuey 
Family  in  America,  1722-1876,  ’78 
Apr.,  328 

Sihler,  E.  G.,  Testimonium  Animse, 
— C.  N.  PL,  ’09  Oct.,  611 
Sime,  James,  I  and  II  Samuel,  ’02 
July,  429 

Simon,  D.  W.,  Reconciliation  by  In¬ 
carnation,  ’00  Oct.,  568 
Simmons,  Charles  A.,  Laconic 
Manual  Brief  Remarker,  ’53  Apr., 
311 

Simpson,  Samuel,  Life  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,— G.  W.  R.,  ’03  Apr.,  318 
Sinker,  R.,  Daniel  and  the  Minor 
Prophets,  ’02  Oct.,  569 
Skinner,  John,  Ezekiel,  Book  of, 
’95  July,  393 

Skinner,  Thomas  H.,  Discussions 
in  Theology,  ’68  Oct.,  646 
Slicer,  Thomas  R.,  Way  to  Happi¬ 
ness,  The, — G.  W.  R.,  ’08  Jan., 
142 

Smith,  Arthur  H.,  Rex  Christus, — 
C.  E.  S.,  ’04  Jan.,  150 
Smith,  Benj.  E.,  Century  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Names,  The,  ’95  Jan., 
136 

Smith,  C.  E.,  World  Lighted,  The, 
— W.  M.  R.,  ’91  Apr.,  194 
Smith,  Chas.  E.,  Facts  of  Faith, 
The,— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Jan.,  137 
Smith,  George,  Assyrian  Discov¬ 
eries,  ’75  Apr.,  311 
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Smith,  George — continued 

Short  History  of  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions,  ’84  Oct.,  552 

Smith,  George  Adam,  Isaiah,  The 
Book  of,  ’89  July,  419;  ’91 
Apr.,  283 

Jerusalem, — I.  H.  D.,  HO  Apr., 
266 

Modern  Criticism  and  Preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament,  ’01 
Apr.,  273 

Twelve  Prophets,  The  Book  of 
the,  ’96  July,  406 
Twelve  Prophets,  The  Book  of 
the,  J.  M.  T.,  ’98  Apr.,  277 

Smith,  G.  B.,  Practical  Theology, — 
W.  R.,  ’03  Oct.,  585 

Smith,  Henry  B.,  Faith  and  Phil¬ 
osophy,  ’78  Jan.,  161 
History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ, — P.  S.,  ’60  Jan.,  154 
System  of  Christian  Theology, 
’84  Oct.,  554;  ’91  Apr.,  282 
Tabular  Church  History,  ’58 
Oct.,  634 

Smith,  Henry  Preserved,  Bible  and 
Islam,  The,  ’99  Jan.,  143 
Old  Testament  History, — R.  C. 
S.,  ’05  Jan.,  131 

Smith,  John,  Magnetism  of  Christ, 
The, — C.  E.  C.,  ’05  Apr.,  287 

Smith,  John  M.  P.,  Books  for  Old 
Testament  Study, — I.  H.  D.,  ’08 
Oct.,  576 

Smith,  Wm.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  A,  ’68  Apr.,  324 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog¬ 
raphy,  ’83  Apr.,  274;  ’88 

Apr.,  272 

Smith,  W.  Robertson,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
The,  ’82  Jan.,  177 
Prophets  of  Israel,  The,  ’83 
Jan.,  130 

Religion  of  the  Semites,  The, 
’90  Apr.,  274 

Smyth,  Newman,  Christian  Ethics, 
’93  Jan.,  176 


Smyth,  Newman — continued 

Christian  Facts  and  Forces,  ’88 
Jan.,  140 

Personal  Creeds,  ’90  July,  426 
Place  of  Death  in  Evolution, 
The,  ’98  July,  427 
Through  Science  to  Faith, — J. 
S.  S.,  ’05  Jan.,  125 

Snowden,  James  H.,  World  a  Spir¬ 
itual  System,  The, — J.  S.  S.,  ’ll 
Jan.,  127 

Snyder,  N.  Z.,  Order  of  Service  with 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
’92  July,  418 

Order  of  Service  with  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  Catechism,  T.  S.  L., 
’04  Oct.,  580 

Solar  Hieroglyphics,  ’74  July,  500 

Southern  Review,  The,  ’70  Apr.,  324 

Spaeth,  Adolph,  Charles  Porter¬ 
field  Krauth,  ’98  Oct.,  572 

Spalding,  J.  L.,  Things  of  the  Mind, 
’95  Jan.,  140 

Speaker’s  Commentary,  ’76  Jan., 
160 

Speer,  Robert  E.,  Servants  of  the 
King,— J.  A.  E.,  ’10  July,  424 

Spence,  and  Others,  Thirty  Thou¬ 
sand  Thoughts,  ’84  Apr.,  273;  ’85 
Jan.,  142;  ’85  July,  418;  ’86 

Apr.,  282 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Data  of  Ethics, 
— T.  G.  A.,  ’81  Apr.,  165 

Sprague,  Wm.  B.,  Visits  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Celebrities, — F.,  ’55  July, 

483 

Spruner,  Charles,  Atlas  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — T.  A.,  ’55  July, 
479 

Spurgeon,  Chas.  II.,  Commenting 
and  Commentaries,  ’77  July, 
482 

From  the  Pulpit  to  the  Palm 
Branch,  ’93  Jan.,  178 
Illustrations  and  Meditations, 
’84  Jan.,  155 

Salt-cellars,  The,  ’89  Oct.,  539; 
’90  Apr.,  278 
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Spurgeon,  Chas.  H. — continued 

Treasury  of  David,  The,  *86 
July,  420 

Stalker,  James,  Atonement,  The,— 
W.  C.  S.,  ’09  July,  476 
Christology  of  Jesus,  The,  ’00 
Apr.,  277 

Ethics  of  Jesus  According  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  The, — 
G.  W.  R.,  ’10  July,  421 
Imago  Christi,  ’90  Jan.,  136 
Preacher  and  His  Models,  The, 
’92  Apr.,  272 

Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
The,  ’95  Jan.,  137 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  ’72  July, 
483 

History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
’76  Oct.,  638 

Stapfer,  Edmond,  Palestine  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,  ’88  Jan.,  138  ;  ’88 
July,  399 

Stapleton,  A.,  Memorials  of  the 
Hugenots  in  America,  ’02  July, 
421 

Staudt,  Calvin  K.,  Idea  of  the 
Resurrection  in  the  Anti-Nicene 
Period,— W.  C.  S.,  ’09  July,  475 

S.  T.  C.,  Little  Doorkeeper,  The,  ’67 
July,  484 

Stearns,  Lewis  E.,  Evidences  of 
Christian  Experience,  The,  ’91 
Oct.,  557 

Stearns,  O.  S.,  Introduction  to  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ’89 
Jan.,  137 

Steele,  Daniel,  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  ’92  Jan.,  144 
Love  Enthroned,  ’75  July,  480 
See  Binney  and  Steele 

Steele,  Geo.  M.,  Outline  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  ’85  Oct.,  538 

Steiner,  Lewis  H.,  Address  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second 
Hall  of  the  Goethean  Literary 
Society,  P.,  ’58  Jan.,  167 


Steiner,  Lewis  H. — continued 

Cantate  Domino, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60 
Jan.,  141 

Cantate  Domino, — A  Correction, 
— E.  Y.  G.,  ’60  Apr.,  315 

Seeking  and  Finding,  ’75  Apr., 
313 

Story  of  Father  Miller,  T.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Trans.,  ’69  July,  495 
Stephen,  Leslie,  Hours  in  a  Library, 
’75  Apr.,  312 

Sternberg,  G.,  Ethik  Des  Deuter- 
onomiums,  Die, — I.  H.  D.,  ’09 

Jan.,  121 

Sternberg,  Geo.  M.,  Disinfection 
and  Individual  Prophylaxis 
Against  Infectious  Diseases,  ’88 
July,  403 

Sterrett,  J.  Macbride,  Freedom  of 
Authority,  The, — C.  N.,  ’06 
Apr.,  264 

Study  in  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  ’90  Oct.,  561 
Stevens,  Abel,  Methodism,  History 
of,— P.  S.,  ’59  Oct.,  629 
Stevens,  Geo.  B.,  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Salvation,  The, — C. 
N.,  ’06  Oct.,  511,  588 

Doctrine  and  Life, — W.  R.,  ’96 
July,  402 

Johannine  Theology,  The,  ’95 
Jan.,  139 

Significance  of  the  Family  for 
the  Propagation  of  Religion, 
’01  July,  363 

Theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  The,  ’99  Oct.,  568 
Stevens  and  Burton,  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  A, — J.  C.  B.,  ’05  Oct., 
569 

Steward,  Albert  S.,  St.  Luke’s 
Garden,— A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  July,  411 
Stier,  Rudolf,  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  The, — P.  S.,  ’60  Apr.,  324 
Stine,  M.  H.,  Baron  Stiegel, — G. 
A.  S.,  ’04  Jan.,  151 
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Stockton,  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
The E.  V.  G.,  ’58  Apr.,  330 
Divine  Library,  The, — E.  V.  G., 
’57  July,  489;  >57  Oct.,  635 
Stockton,  T.  H.,  Bible  Alliance, 
The J.  W.  N.,  >50  July,  353 
Stoddard,  Wm.  O.,  Ulric  the  Jarl, 
’00  Apr.,  284 

Stokes,  G.  T.,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
The,  '92  Jan.,  142;  ’93  Jan.,  177 
Stone,  John  S.,  Christian  Sacra¬ 
ments,  The,  > 67  July,  479 
Stone,  L.  P.,  Calvinism,  ’00  Apr., 
273 

Stoneberger,  J.,  Church  Member’s 
Manual  and  Prayerbook, — F.,  ’55 
July,  477 

Stork,  T.,  Luther  and  the  Bible,  ’74 
Jan.,  180 

Storke,  E.  G.,  Family,  Farm,  Gar¬ 
den,  and  Domestic  Animals,  The, 
— E.  Y.  G.,  ’61  July,  496 
Stowe,  H.  B.,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
— C.,  ’52  July,  410 
Strang,  James,  Students  Commen¬ 
tary,  The,  ’94  Jan.,  130 
Streane,  A.  W.,  Psalms, — W.  E., 
’03  Jan.,  134 

Strickland,  W.  B.,  Life  of  Francis 
Asbury, — P.  S.,  ’59  July,  474 
Strode,  M.,  My  Little  Book  of 
Prayer, — J.  S.  S.,  ’06  Apr.,  263 
Strong,  Augustus  H.,  Great  Poets 
and  Their  Theology,  The,  ’99  Oct., 
565 

Strong,  James,  Doctrine  of  a  Fu¬ 
ture  Life,  The,  ’92  Jan.,  142 
Exhaustive  Concordance  of  the 
Bible,  The,  ’94  July,  417 
Our  Lord’s  Life,  ’92  July,  418 
Sacred  Idyls,  ’90  Oct.,  558 
Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  in  the 
First  Century,  ’91  July,  426 
See  McClintock  and  Strong 
Strong,  Josiah,  Next  Great  Awak¬ 
ening,  The,  ’02  July,  417 


Strong,  Josiah — continued 

Twentieth  Century  City,  The, — 
T.  W.  D.,  ’98  July,  418 
Stuckenberg,  J.  II.  W.,  Age  of  the 
Church,  The— W.  E.,  ’94 

Oct.,  520 

Christian  Sociology,  ’81  Jan., 
164 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Philosophy,  ’88  July,  392 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Sociology, — J.  M.  T.,  ’98 

Apr.,  278 

Student ’s  Manual  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  The, — E.  V. 
G.,  ’57  Oct.,  636 

Sully,  James,  Outlines  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  *84  Oct.,  550 

Sutton,  Xavier,  Clearing  the  Way, 
’01  July,  425 

Swan,  Caroline  D.,  Unfading  Light, 
The,  A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Apr.,  278 
Swander,  John  I.,  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord,  The,— G.  W.  E.,  ’08 
Jan.,  133 

Evolution  of  Eeligion,  The, —  C. 
N.,  ’06  Jan.,  127 

Mercersburg  Theology,  The, — 
J.  C.  B.,  ’10  Jan.,  119 

Old  Truths  in  New  Form, — F. 
A.  G.,  ’05  Apr.,  269 
Swing,  Albert  T.,  Theology  of  Al¬ 
brecht  Eitchl,  The,  ’01  Oct.,  562 
Synod  of  Ohio,  The,  ’75  July,  477 

Talmage,  T.  De  Witt,  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,  The,  ’85  Apr., 
286 

Sermons,  ’86  Jan.,  147 
Taylor,  Bayard,  Japan  in  Our  Day, 
’72  Jan.,  163 

Travels  in  South  Africa,  ’72 
Oct.,  639 

Taylor,  D.  T.,  Voice  of  the  Church, 
The,— F.,  ’55  Oct.,  640 
Taylor,  G.  L.,  New  Africa,  The,  ’89 
Apr.,  278 
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Taylor,  H.  W.,  Times  of  Daniel, 
The,  ’71  July,  484 
Taylor,  Wm.  M.,  Boy  Jesus  and 
Other  Sermons,  The,  ’94  Jan., 
129 

Miracles  of  Our  Saviour,  The, 
’91  Apr.,  282 

Taylor,  Wm.  M.,  and  Others,  De¬ 
fence  and  Confirmation  of  the 
Faith,  ’86  Jan.,  146 
Ten  Eyck,  W.  H.,  Scriptural  Tem¬ 
perance,  ’85  July,  422 
Tennents,  etc.,  Sermons, — F.,  ’56 
Oct.,  635 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Idyls  of  a 
King,  ’80  July,  484 
Terry,  Milton  S.,  Biblical  Her¬ 
meneutics,  '84  Apr.,  274;  ’92 
July,  414 

New  Apologetic,  The,  ’97  July, 
402 

Prophesies  of  Daniel  Ex¬ 
pounded,  The,  ’93  Oct.,  539 
Terry  and  Newhall,  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  ’89  Apr., 
279 

Thackeray,  Henry  S.,  Relation  of 
St.  Paul  to  Contemporaneous  Greek 
Thought,  The,  ’01  July,  410 
Thatcher,  O.  J.,  Ideas  that  have 
Influenced  Civilization  in  the 
Original  Documents, — G.  W.  R., 
’07  July,  429 

Thayer,  J.  H.,  Greek-English  Lexi¬ 
con  of  the  New  Testament,  A,  ’87 
Jan.,  122 

Thayer,  Wm.,  Poor  Boy  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Prince,  The, — P.  S.,  ’58 

Jan.,  159 

Theological  Eclectic,  The,  ’67  July, 
484 

Theological  Medium,  The,  ’70  Apr., 
324 

Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Semi-Centennial  Register, 
1825-1875,  ’75  Apr.,  317 
Thiersch,  W.  J.,  Catholicity  and 


Protestantism, — C.  Z.  W.,  ’74  Apr., 
181 

Thimme,  Wilhelm,  Augustins  Geis- 
tige  Entwickelung  in  den  Ersten 
Jahren  nach  seinen  ‘  ‘  Bekehrung,  ” 
G.  W.  R.,  ’10  Jan.,  131 
Thoburn,  Bishop,  Deaconess  and 
Her  Vocation,  The,  ’93  July,  435 
Thoburn,  J.  M.,  Christless  Nations, 
The,  ’95  Oct.,  523 
My  Missionary  Apprenticeship, 
’85  Jan.,  145 

Tholuck,  Augustus,  John,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  of, — P.  S., 
’59  Oct.,  628 

Tholuck,  F.  A.  D.,  Guido  and  Ju¬ 
lius,— F.  W.  K.,  ’56  Apr.,  198 
Thompson,  A.  E.,  Century  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Missions,  A, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03 
Apr.,  313 

Thompson,  C.  L.,  Stories  of  the 
Churches,  Presbyterian, — G.  W.  R., 
’03  Oct.,  598 

Thompson,  John  B.,  Christology  of 
St.  John,— T.  G.  A.,  ’77  Oct.,  641 
Thompson,  John  R.,  Christian 
Manliness,  ’89  Oct.,  540 
Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  Theology  of 
Christ,  The,  ’71  Jan.,  161 
Thompson,  R.  E.,  Hand  of  God  in 
American  History,  The, — G. 
W.  R.,  ’03  July,  448 
Social  Science  and  National 
Economy,  ’75  July,  473 
Tiffany,  O.  H.,  Pulpit  and  Plat¬ 
form,  ’94  Jan.,  129 
Tissandier,  Gaston,  Wonders  of 
Water,  The,  ’72  Jan.,  162 
Tockler,  Otto,  Job,  Commentary 
on,  ’75  Jan.,  156 

Todd,  Elbert  S.,  Christian  Missions 
in  the  19th  Century,  ’91  Jan.,  143 
Tolstoi,  Lyof,  My  Confession  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ’s  Teach¬ 
ing,  ’88  Jan.,  142 
What  to  Do?  ’88  Jan.,  142 
Tomlinson,  Everett  T.,  Marching 
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Against  the  Iroquois, — J.  S.  S., 
’07  July,  446 

Torrey,  James  D.,  Union  Forever, 
The,— P.  S.,  '61  Oct.,  631 
Torrey,  Joseph,  Theory  of  Fine 
Art,  A,  ’76  Oct.,  638 
Townsend,  L.  T.,  Bible  Miracles 
and  Modern  Thought,  ’92 
Apr.,  274 

Controversy  Between  True  and 
Pretended  Christianity,  The, 
>69  July,  491 

Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of 
Higher  Criticism,  The,  ’98 
Apr.,  281 

Trench,  R.  C.,  Authorized  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  ’58 
Oct.,  632 

English  Past  and  Present,  ’71 
Apr.,  321 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845-46, 
— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Nov.,  604 

Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Lord,— J.  W.  N.,  ’50  Nov., 
573 

Proverbs,  Lessons  in, — W.,  *53 
July,  470 

Star  of  the  Wise  Man,  The, — J. 
W.  N.,  ’50  Nov.,  604 

Studies  in  the  Gospels,  ’67 
July,  482;  ’70  Apr.,  318 
Trueblood,  Benj.  F.,  Federation  of 
the  World,  The,  ’99  July,  422 
Trumbell,  H.  Clay,  Blood  Cove¬ 
nant,  The,  ’86  Jan.,  142 

My  Four  Religious  Teachers, — 
G.  W.  R.,  ’04  Oct.,  576 
Tullock,  John,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  The,  ’77  Apr.,  327 
Turner,  Wm.,  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, — J.  S.  S.,  ’04  Jan.,  135 
Twentieth  Century  New  Testament, 
The,  ’01  Oct.,  566;  ’02  July,  431 
Tyler,  John  N.,  Whence  and 
Whither  of  Man,  The,  ’97  July, 
397 

Tyler,  R.  H.,  Bible  and  Social  Re¬ 


form,  The, — E.  V.  G.,  ’60  Oct., 
639 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  Tacitus, — W.  M.  N., 
’49  July,  407 

Tyrrell,  George,  Programme  of 
Modernism,  The, — T.  F.  H.,  ’09 
Jan.,  140 

Ueberweg,  Frederick,  History  of 
Philosophy,  A,  ’72  Jan.,  161;  ’72 
Apr.,  225;  ’74  Jan.,  78 

Uhden,  H.  F.,  New  England  The¬ 
ocracy,  The, — P.  S.,  ’59  July,  473 

Ullman,  C.,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus, 
The,— P.  S.,  ’59  Apr.,  315 

Ulrici,  Hermann,  Strauss  as  a  Phi¬ 
losophical  Thinker,  ’74  July,  496 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  Forms  and  Service,  ’92 
Apr.,  193 

Union  Forever,  The, — P.  S.,  ’61 

Oct.,  631 

Upham,  Francis  W.,  First  Words 
from  God,  The,  ’94  Oct.,  524 
St.  Matthew’s  Witness  to  the 
Words  and  Works  of  the 
Lord,  ’92  Jan.,  143 
Star  of  Our  Lord,  ’74  July, 
499 

Urmy,  Wm.  S.,  Christ  Came  Again, 
’00  July,  424 

Valentine,  Milton,  Christian  The¬ 
ology, — C.  N.,  ’08  Apr.,  301 
Christian  Truth  and  Life,  ’99 
Jan.,  139 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  Gospel  for  an 
Age  of  Doubt,  The, — A.  S. 
W.,  ’97  July,  393 
Spirit  of  America,  The,  W.  S. 
C.,  ’ll  Apr.,  281 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.,  How  to  Judge 
a  Picture,  ’88  Oct.,  546 

Vandyke,  J.  S.,  From  Gloom  to 
Gladness,  ’84  Jan.,  156 

Van  Horn,  W.  O.,  Olaf  Thorlaksen, 
’70  July,  484 

Van  Horne,  David,  Church  and  the 
Future  Life,  The, — G.  W.  R., 
’05  Jan.,  118 
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Van  Horne,  David — continued 

History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  A,  ’77  Jan., 
180 

Van  Oosterzee,  J.  J.,  Christian  Dog¬ 
matics,  ’74:  Oct.,  638 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
The,  ’72  Jan.,  164;  ’72  Oct., 
639 

Vans  ant,  Nicholas,  Sunset  Mem¬ 
ories,  ’96  Oct.,  544 

Vaughn,  Victor  C.,  Healthy  Homes 
and  Food  for  the  Working  Classes, 
>88  July,  403 

Vedder,  Henry  E.,  Stories  of  the 
Churches,  Baptist, — G.  W.  R.,  ’03 
Oct.,  598 

Viardot,  L.,  Wonders  of  European 
Art,  ’71  July,  483 

Vibbert,  W.  H.,  Guide  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Text,  A,  ’72  Oct.,  638 

Vincent,  Benjamin,  Haydn’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Dates,  ’83  July,  404 

Vincent,  John  H.,  Shorter  Bible 
Chronologically  Arranged, 
The,  ’96  Apr.,  275 
Story  of  a  Letter,  The  Ephe¬ 
sians,  ’93  July,  435 
Two  Letters  to  a  Minister,  by 
Paul  the  Apostle,  ’93  Oct., 
540 

Vincent  and  Joy,  Outline  History 
of  Greece,  An,  ’88  Oct.,  545 

Vincent,  M.  R.,  Luke,  Commentary 
on,  ’02  Oct.,  569 

Vindication  of  the  “Bull  Apostolicse 
Curse,”  A,  ’99  Jan.,  142 

Voigt,  Etymology  and  Significance 
of  Religio,  Trans,  by  T.  M.  B.,  ’79 
Oct.,  625 

Vollmer,  Philip,  John  Calvin,  The¬ 
ologian,  Preacher,  Educator, 
Statesman, — J.  S.  S.,  ’09  July, 
480 

Vos,  G.,  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  The,  ’86  Apr.,  278 


Wace,  H.,  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses, 
The,  ’84  Oct.,  551 

Wagner,  J.  H.,  History  of  Litur¬ 
gical  Worship,  ’67  Oct.,  638 
Wainwright,  Samuel,  Scientific 
Sophisms,  ’83  Oct.,  540 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  Christ’s  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ’83  Apr.,  275 
Walker,  W.  L.,  Spirit  and  the  In¬ 
carnation,  The,  ’00  Oct.,  573 
Walker,  Williston,  John  Robin¬ 
son,  the  Pilgrim  Pastor,  G.  W.  R., 
’05  Jan.,  143 

Wallace,  Alfred  R.,  Darwinism, 
’89  Oct.,  536 

Wallis,  Robert  E.,  Writings  of 
Cyprian,  ’69  Jan.,  159 
Walter,  Robert,  Vital  Science,  ’00 
Jan.,  150 

Walton,  George  L.,  Those  Nerves, 
—A.  S.  W.,  ’10  Jan.,  144 
Wanner,  A.,  Family,  The, — S.  R. 
F.,  ’53  Oct.,  639 

Ward  Adolph  W.,  The  History  of* 
Greece,  ’72  Jan.,  163 
Warfield,  Benjamin  B.,  Acts,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Titus,  Philemon, — W. 
R.,  ’03  Jan.,  134 
Introduction  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  ’87  Oct.,  550 
Lord  of  Glory,  The, — W.  C.  S., 
’08  Apr.,  193,  304 
Warren,  Henry  W.,  Exegetieal 
Studies,  ’93  Oct.,  539 
Sights  and  Insights,  ’74  July, 
500 

Warren,  Israel  P.,  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  The,  ’87  Jan.,  127 
Warring,  Charles  B.,  Genesis  I  and 
Modern  Science,  ’92  July,  418 
Watkins,  Henry  W.,  Modern  Criti¬ 
cism  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  ’91  Jan.,  137 
Watson,  John,  Christianity  and 
Idealism, — J.  C.,  ’98  July,  413 
Cure  of  Souls,  The,  ’97  Apr.,  259 
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Watson,  John — continued 

Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  The, 
— G.  W.  R.,  ’07  Jan.,  124 
Mind  of  the  Master,  The, —  ’97 
Jan.,  134 

Mind  of  the  Master,  The,  A.  S. 

W.,  >97  Apr.,  169 
Schelling’s  Transcendental  Ide¬ 
alism,  ’88  Oct.,  542 
Watson,  Robert  A.,  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers,  The,  ’95  Jan.,  137 
Book  of  Job,  The,  ’92  July, 
416 

Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  The, 
’90  July,  427 

Weber,  Alfred,  History  of  Philos¬ 
ophy, — J.  C.,  ’97  Apr.,  266 
Webster,  George  H.,  Grammar  of 
New  England,  ’84  Apr.,  276 
Webster,  Noah,  Dictionary, — P.  S., 
’59  Oct.,  624 

Weed,  Clarence  M.,  Life  Histories 
of  American  Insects, — G.  W.  R., 
'07  July,  431 

Weidner,  Revere  F.,  Annotations 
on  the  Revelation,  ’98  July, 
422 

Annotations  on  the  General 
Epistles,  ’97  Oct.,  546 
Introduction  to  Dogmatic  The¬ 
ology,  An, — W.  R.,  ’96  Jan., 
142 

Mark,  Commentary  on,  ’82  Jan., 
177 

Weir,  John  F.,  Way,  The, — W.  R., 
’90  Apr.,  143 

Weiser,  C.  Z.,  Life  of  J.  Conrad 
Weiser,  ’76  Oct.,  635 
Monograph  of  New  Goschen- 
hoppen  and  Great  Swamp 
Charge,  *83  Jan.,  134 
Weismann,  August,  Essays  upon 
Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological 
Problems,  ’90  Jan.,  134 
Weiss,  Bernard,  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  ’84 
Jan.,  151 


Weiss,  Bernard — continued 
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537 
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Wood,  Irving  F.,  Spirit  of  God  in 
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Worcester,  Joseph  E.,  Dictionary 
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Worner,  Parley  P.,  Coming  Creed, 
The,  A.  S.  W.,  ’ll  Apr.,  278 
Wright,  G.  F.,  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Christian  Evidences,  The, — J.  C., 
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Wuttke,  Adolf,  Handbuch  der 
Christlichen  Sittenlehre, — P.  S., 
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Wythe,  Joseph  H.,  Agreement  of 
Science  and  Revelation,  The, 
’72  Apr.,  322 

Physiology  of  the  Soul,  The, 
’89  Apr.,  280 

Yeomans,  Edward  D.,  Spiritual 
Reciprocity  Between  Pastor  and 
Flock,— E.  Y.  G.,  >59  July,  477 
Youmans,  Edward  L.,  Handbook  of 
Household  Science,  The, — L.  H. 
S.,  '58  Jan.,  139 

Young,  Egerton  R.,  By  Canoe  and 
Dog-Train  Among  the  Cree 
and  Salteaux  Indians,  '91 
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Winter  Adventure  of  Three 
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Young,  John,  Light  and  Light  of 
Men,  The,— T.  G.  A.,  ’68 
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Province  of  Reason,  The, — E. 
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See  Parker  and  Zachos 
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